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PREFACE, 


THE Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, which is here offered to the 
public, is founded on a work by Dr. Oskar Seyffert, of Berlin, which 
has deservedly attained a wide circulation in Germany.’ Dr. Seyffert 
is already known in England as onc of the editors of a philological 
periodical, entitled the Berliner Philolagische Wochenschrijt, and as a 
distinguished Latin scholar, whose name is specially associated with the 
criticism of Plautus. The departments of classical learning included in 
his dictionary are the Mythology and Religion, the Literature aud Art, 
and the constitutional and social Antiquitics of Greece and Rome. 
Within the compass of a single volume it comprises all the subjects 
usually treated in a Dictionary of Greek and Homan Antiquities, while it 
also supplics information on matters of Mythology and Literature which 
has generally to be looked for in the pages of a Olassiral Dictionary. 
Besides separate articles on Greek and Roman divinities, and on the lives 
and works of the philosophers, the historians, the orators, the poets, and 
the artists of Greece aud Rome, it gives a genoral and comprehonsive 
view of such subjects as Greek and Roman Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Rhetoric, Literature, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and tho 
Drama, Similarly, in the department of Antiquitios, besidos separate 
treatment of subordinate details, it deals with important topics, such as 
the Boule and Ecclesia, the Comitia and the Senate, Commerce and War, 
the Houses, the Ships, the ‘l'emples, and the Theatres of the ancients. 
The original text has been largely supplemented and corrected by 
Dr. Seyffert himself ; and the ‘whole of the translation has been carofully 
revised and, in many cases, re-written or re-arranged by the editors. 
The larger part of the letter A (Abacus to Astrology) was translated by 
Mr. Stallybrass, owing to whose lamented death the remainder of the 
work was put into other hands. The succeeding articles, from Astrology 
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to Ieraa, have been translated and prepared for the press by Professor 
Nettleship; the second part (Herme to Zoximus) has been translated 
under the supervision of Dr. Sandys; while the proof sheets of the 
whole have heen repeatedly read by both editors. The additions in- 
sorted by the editers are generally distinguished by being placed within 
square brackets, or printed as notes at the foot of the page. Most of the 
notes and other additions bearing on Latin Literature, and a few bearing 
on Latin Antiqnities, are due to Professor Nettleship; while Dr. Sandys 
has supplied references to classical authors and modern authoritics wher- 
ever puch references appeared either uccessary or desirable. It is hoped 
that these additions may serve to increase the usefulness of the book. 
The references to Cicero and Pliny are by the shorter sections now in 
general use. The ancient authorities quoted include Aristotle’s newly 
discovered Constitution of Atheus, which has been cited under the head of 
the Nolunian Constitution and other articles which have passed through 
the press since the publication of the editio princeps. In this and other 
rexpects every endeavour has been made to bring the articles up to date. 

Dr. Sandys has written articles on the following archwological 
subjects, which were either omitted in the original work or appeared 
to deserve a fuller treatment than was there accorded them; Mosaics, 
Pigments (under Painting), Celatura (under Toreutie Art), and Vases 
(with 1? illustrations). He has also supplied brief notices of the Edict 
of Diveletian, the Olympienn, the artists Mentor, Mys, Pauson, and the 
younger Polyclitus; Philo, the architect, and three others of the sume 
name who were not included in Dr. Seyffert’s Leriton. The short article 
on Mulera is abridged from a valuable paper in the Classical Review 
by Mr. W. C. F. Anderson, Professor of Classics at Firth College, 
Sheffield; that on the Law of Gorfyx has been kindly contributed by 
Mr. ©, A. M. Pond, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The number of the illustrations has been largely increased. These 
have beon selected mainly from the following works: Schreiber’s Kultur- 
historischer Bilder-Atlas, ed. 1888, and Bilder-Atlas zur Ilias und Odyssee, 
1889, both published by Seemann of Leipzig; Baumeister’s Denkmaler 
des Klasaischen Alterthuma, 1884-1888, by Oldenbourg of Munich ; Guhl 
and Koner’s Life of the (reeks and Romans, English edition (Chatto & 
Windus); and Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculpture (Longmans, 1882). 
The publishers are also indebted to Messrs. George Bell & Sons for the 
additional illustrations in the article on Gems, and for the portraits of 
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Horace, Lueretius, Plato, and Socrates, selected from King’s Antigne Geme 
and Rings (1872) and Westropp’s Handbook of Archeology (ed. 1878) ; 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for Dr. Dorpfeld’s Plan of Olympia and of 
the Propylea, and for the engraving of a vase by Hieron (Vases, fig. 12). 
The two latter are from Miss Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens. The Plan of the Acropolis is copied from the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies with the kind permission of the Council of the Hellenic 
Society, That of the Roman Fora is reproduced from Droysen’s His- 
torischer Handatlas, 1886. In the article on the Olympian Games, the 
metope op page 430 is @ reduced copy from Overbeok’s Geschichte der 
Griechischen Plastit. In that on Vases, figs. 3 and 5 are borrowed from 
the Catalogue of Pottery in the Jermyn Street Museum. The engraving of 
the Manads (Vases, fig. 18) is reproduced by permission from Dr. Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacche of Euripides published by the University Press, 
Cambridge. All these additional illustrations (which are distinguished 
by an asterisk) have been selected by Dr. Sandys, who has indicated, so 
far as practicable, the original authority on which they rest, and, in the 
case of works of art, the collections in which they are to be found. 

In stating the English equivalents for Greek money, the editors 
have adopted the estimate of Professor W. W. Goodwin, in his article 
On the Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money published in the Tyans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, 1885, xvi, pp. 117-119, 
according to which the intrinsic value of a drachma is approximately 8d., 
and that of a talent £200. In the case of Roman money, they have 
followed Marquardt’s Handbuch der romischen Alterthumer in reckoning 
1,000 sesterces as equivalent to £10.' 

For the convenience of students, as well as of general readers, the 
quantities of Greek and Latin words have been marked once, but once 
only, in every article in which they occur. The Latin spelling of Greek 
words has been generally adopted, but the Greek form has, in all cases 
where it appeared advisable, been added in brackets. 
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J. E. SANDYS. 
March, 1891. 


See Preface to Third Edition of this Dictionary 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Tut favourable reception that has been accorded to this work has en- 
abled the publishers to issue a second edition at an exceptionally early 
date. The book has heen revised by Dr. Sandys, and some minor in- 
uracies have been removed. References to Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, which, in the former edition, cowld only be inserted in the last 
two lnndred pages, have now been added in the first five hundred, wher- 
ever such addition seemed to be required. Lastly, an Index has been 
supplied, which, it is hoped, will inake the work still further useful as a 
book of reference. 
Neplember, 1891, 






PREFACK TO THIRD EDITION. 

‘Tus present edition has been further revised and corrected by Dr. 
Sandys, The articles in which the most considerable changes have been 
iatreduced are those on Camitia, Masie, and Theatre. The article on 
Cumitia has heen revised in accordance with the views of Mommsen; that 
on Musie tikes account of Mr, Monro’s recent work on the Modes of 
Ancient Musie; and that on Theatre gives some additional details re- 
speeting the architectural theories of Dr. Dorpfeld. 

In stating approximate English equivalents for Roman money, Dr. 
Sandys dias thought it right to reconsider the choice made by the late 
Professor Nettleship between the alternative estimates given in Mar- 
quard?s Handbuch, vol. ii, p. 71. ‘The sum of 1,000 sesterces is there 
reckoned ax equivalent, under a gold standard, to 217-52 marks, or 
C10 17s. Gd.; and, under a silver standard, to 17541 marks, or 
£8 Vis, Gd. Tu the former editions the gold standard was adopted, and 
1,000 sesterees taken as equivalent to £10; in the present, the silver 
standard has been preferred, and the equivalent is accordingly £8 15s. 
Under this estimate a Roman denarins is equivalent to 83, or very little 
more than a Greek drachuwa, which is here set at 8d. 

Tt should be added that the Index here reprinted from the Second 
Edition is the work of the late Mr. Ii, D. Da-bishire, Fellow of St. 
Johu’s College, Cambridge. 

December, 1894. 








ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 
ep. compare. i. ibidem. 
gee. quod vide ~ indicates short svllable. 
Le. focus (or liber) citatus, — indicates a long syllable 
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ABACUS——ACCENSL 


Abjiens (Gr. dbaz, dbaktdn). (1) A square 
plate, especially the stone slab that covers 
the capital of a column (see ARCHITECTURE, 
Orpens or, figs. 1 and 5). (2) A dice-board. 
(3) A mathematician's table strewn with 
fine aand, on which figures were drawn with 
a stitus.” (4) A counting-board, on which 
suins were worked for private and public 
accounts, ‘The reckoning was done with 
counters lying on the board (raleali) or 
with bends sliding in vertical grooves. (On 
the sideboard called Abacus, see TALES.) 

Abolla, A thick woollen cloak, worn by 
Roman soldiers and philosophers. 

Absyrtus, Son of king étes, and bro- 
ther of Medéa, who, in her flight with Jason 
the Argonaut, cut Absyrtus into pieces, 
and threw them one by one into the sea, 80 
that her father, stopping to pick them up, 
might be delayed in bis pursuit. 

Academy (Gr, Akddémia). A grove on 
the Cephissus near Athens, sacred wo the 
hero Aciidémnug, and containing a yymna- 
sium. Here Plato, whose country-house 
was near, delivered his lectures; hence 
the school of philosophy fonuded by him 
received the naine of “The Academy.” 

Aclmis (Gr. Akdmas). Son of Thésons and 
Phadra, was bronght up with his brother 
Deméphoin by Elephénor, king of Euboa, 
and sent with Diomédes os ambassador to 
Troy, to persoade Priam to send Helen 
back’ in peace, After the fall of Troy, in 
which he took @ prominent part as one of 
the heroes concealed in the wooden horse, 
be with his brother recovered his father’s 
sovereignty over Attica, and then led a 
colony from Athens to Cyprus, where he 
died. (Comp. DEmopHoon, 2.) 

Acarnin and Amphétérus (Gr. Akarnan, 
Amphoter’s). Sons of Alemaon and Cal- 
lirchéé, Their mother, hearing of her bus- 
band's murder by Phégeus and his 
prays Zens, who loves her, to let her boys 
grow up into men at once, so that they can 
avenge their father. This done, they slay 
the sons of Phegeus at Tég8i and himself 
at Psophis, offer up at Delphi the Jewels of 
Harminta, which they have thus acquired, 
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and then found 2 kingdom called after the 
elder of them Acarnania, (Sve ALPHE- 
‘SIBA,) 

Acastus (Gr. Akastds). Son of Pélias, 
king of Iolebs, who joined the Argouautic 
expedition, though against hia father’s will, 
28a friend of Jason, At his father’s death 
he celebrated funeral games which were 
the theme of ancient poets and artists, and 
in which Péleus was represented aa’ par- 
ticipating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. But his wife Ast¥dimeia fell 
in love with Péleus (g.v ), and this brought 
ruin on the wedded puir. His daughter was 
Laddimoit, renowned for her tender love 
to Protéstlats (¢.v.). 

Acca Lirentian. According to the com- 
mon legend, wife of the herdsman Faustitlus, 
and nurse to Romillus and Rémus ; accord- 
ing to another, a favourite of Hercules, and 
wife to « rich Etruscan, Taratius, whose 
possessions she bequeathed to Romulus or 
(according to another account) the Romen 
people, She ia said to have had twelve vons, 
with whom she sacrificed once a year for tho 
fertilizing of the Homan fields («rva), ond 
who wore thence uamed Arval Brothers 
(fratresarvdics). One of them having died, 
Romulus took his place, and founded the 
priesthood so called. (Ser ARVALBROTHERS.) 
She st last disappeared on the spot where, 
afterwards, at the feast of Larentalia (Deo. 
23), the flainen of Quirinus and the pontiffs 
sacrificed to her while invoking Jupiter. 
All this, together with her name, meaning 
“ mother of the Lares,” shows that she was 
originally a goddess of the earth, to whose 
care men entrusted their seed-corn and their 
dead. (See Lares.) In particular she por- 
sonified the city lands and their crops. 
Probably she is the Dea Dia worshipped 
by the Arval Brothers. 

Accensi. In the older constitution of 

! the Roman army, the accensi were men 
taken from the lowest assessed class to fill 
gaps in the ranks of the heavy-armed 
soldiers. They followed the legion un- 

_ armed, simply in their clothes (veldat?, or 

i accenst velati). Yn action they stood in the 
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rear rank of the third line, ready to pick wp 
the arms of the fallen and fill their places, 
They were alea used ax agsistant workinen 
and ag orderlies, This last employment 
may have caused the term accenstis to Le 
applied to the subordinate officer whom 
consals and proconsuly, proetors aud pro 
prestors, and all officers of consular and 
prectoriau rauk had at their service in ad- 
dition to lictord. In later times officers 
chose those attendants out of their own 
froedmen, sometimes to marsbal their way 
when they had no lictors or had them march- 
ing behind, sometimes for miscellaneous 
duties, Thus the pretor’s accenaus had to 
cry the hours of the day, 3, 6,9, and 12. 
Unlike the subordinate officers named 
uppirltors, their term of office expired with 
that of their superior. 

Aoccius, or Attins (Lacius). A Roman 
poet, who was born 170 1.6, of a freeman 
nnd freelwoman, at Pisaurum in Umbria, 
and died abont 80 nc, He wax the most 
prolific nnd, under the Republic, the most 

ighly ostecined of tragic poets, especially 
for his lofty, impassioned style and. power 
fol descriptions, His talents seein to have: 
vecured hina respectable position in Roman 
society, which ho maintained with full con- 
aciousnessof hix merits, His poetical careor 
can bo traced throngh @ period of thirty-nix 
yoara, from 3c. 140, when be exhibited a 
drama under the kame idiles ox the octo- 
genorian Pacuyins, to 8.0, 104. Of his 
tragedies, the titles and fragments of some 
fitty are presorvod. Two of these treat of 
national subjects (xc Pravrexta), viz., the 
Brutus and the Deeius. The former dealt 
with the oxpalsion of the Tarquins; the 
Intter with the heroic death of Decius at 
Soutivam, wc. 295. The rest, com 
after Groek imodols, embrace almost al! 
cycles of legend, especially the Trojan, 
which is {rented ina great variety of aspects, 
Accius likewise handled questions of gram- 
anar, literary history, and antiquities in the 
Alexandrine manner and the fashion of his 
own time, and in many differeut metres, 
These works (the Didaxedttica in at least 
nine bavks; the Pragmndtica on dramatic 
‘poetry and acting, etc.) have also perished. 

Achwus. A Groek tragic poet of Erctria, 
born about 482 B.C, a contemporary of So 
phocles, and especinlly famous in the line 
of watyric drama. He wrote about forty 
plays, of which only small fragments sre 
preserved, Not beiug an Athenian, he only 
gained one victory. 

Achélais. The god of the river of that 





, name between Htolia and Acarnanin ; eldest 
of the 8000 sons of Ocdiuus and Téthys, and 
father of the Sirus by Stérépé, the daugh- 
ter of Porthaon. As a water-god he was 
capable of metamorphosix, appearing now 
aga bull, then as o snake, and again as a 
bullfaced man. In fighting with Héricles 
for the posacssion of Défaneira, he loat one 
horn, but got it back in exchange for the 
horn’ of Amalthein (y.0.). As the oldest 
aud most venerable of river-gods, he waa 
worshipped all over Greece and her colouies, 
especinlly Rhodes, Italy, and Sicily. The 
oracle of Dadina, in évery answer which 
it gave, added an injunction to sacrifice to 
Achelous; and in religious usage hia name 
stood for any stream or mmnning water. 

Achérén. A rivor in the lower world. 
(Seo Haves, Reatm or.) 

Achilles (Gr. Achitieus), (1)Son of Pélens 
(king of the Mynnidons in Thessalian 

Vhthia) by the Nereid Thatis, grandson of 

Eacus, wreat-grandson of Zeus. In Homer 

he is duly brought up by his mother to 

man’s estate, in cloxe friendship with his 
older consi Patroclus, the son of Menwtins, 

a half-brother of Aacus; is taught the 

arts of war and eloquence by Phoonix (y.».) 

and that of healing by tho centaur Chiron, 

lis mother’s grandfather, But later le- 
gonds Jond additional features to the stor 
of his youth, ‘To make her son immortal, 

Thetis anoints him with ambrosia by day, 

and holds him in the fire at night, to destroy 

whatover mortal element he has derived 
from hiv father, until Peleus, coming in one 
night, sees the boy baking in the fire, and 
makes an ontory; the goddess, aygrieved at 
seeing her plan thwarted, deserts husband 
and child, and goes home to the Noreids. 

According to a later story she dipped the 

chikl in the river Styx, and thus made him 

invulnerable, ail but the heel by which she 
held him. Then Peleus takes the mother- 
less boy to Chiron on Mount Péliin, who 
feeds him: on the entrails of lions and boars, 
end the marrow of bears, and instructs him 
in all knightly and elegant arts. At the 
age of six the boy was so strong and swift 
that he slew wild boars and lions, aud 
caught stags without net or hound, Again, 
as to his share in the expedition to Troy, the 
legends differ widely. In Homer, Achilles 
and Patroclus are at once ready to obe 

the call of Nestor and Odysseus, and their 
fathers willingly let them go, accompanied 
by the old man Phomix. In'later legend, 

Thetis, alarmed by the prophecy of Calchas 

that Troy cannot be taken without Achilles, 
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and foreseeing his fall in such a war, con- 
ducts the boy of nine to the island of Seprés, 
where in female dresa he growa wp among 
the danghters of king Lyctméés, and by 
one of them, Datdimein, begets Neoptole 
mua(g.v.). Bat Calches betrays his where- 
abouts, and Odysseus, in concert with Di5- 
médés, unmasks the young hero. Die 
guised as a merchant, be spreads out female 
ornaments before the maidens, as well as 
a vhield and spear; suddenly a trumpet 
wonnds the call to battle, the maidens fies, 
‘but Achilles clutches at the arms, and de- 
clares himself eager to fight, At the first 
landing of the Greeks, on the Asian coast, 
he wounds Tsl8phns (q.v,) ; at their necoud, 
on the Trojan shore, Cyonus (9.v.), Before 
Troy, Homer makes him the chiek of Greek 
heroos, whom the fevour of Héra and Athéna 
and his own merit have placed above friend 
and foe, Ho is graced with all the attri- 
bates of a hero: in birth, beauty, swiftness, 
strongth, and valour, he has not his ; 
none can resist him, the very sight of him 
strikes terror into the foe. his auger may 
be furious, his grief immoderate; but his 
nature is at bottom kind, affectionate, and 
generous, even to his enemies. Touching 
is his love for his parents, especially his 
mother, and his devotion to his Tends Ih 
tho firat nino years of the war he leads the 
Groeks on their many plundering excursions 
around Troy, and destroys eleven inland and 
twelve seacoast towns. The events of the 
tenth year, brought on by the deep grudge 
he bens Agamemnon ‘for taking away 
Briséis (daughter of Brives), form the 
subject of Homer's Iliad. When he and 
his men withdraw from the fight, the Tro- 
jans prow on irrosistibly ; they have taken 
the camp of the Greoks, and are setting 
their ships on fire. In this extremity he 
Jends Patroclus the arms his father (sre 
Peuxus) hed given him, and lets bim lond 
the Myrmidons to battle. Patroclus drives 
the Trojans back, but falls by Hector’s 
hand, and the arms are lost, though the 
corpse is recovered, | Griof for his friend 
and thirst for vengeance at last overcome 
his grndge against Againemnon. Furnished 
by Hephestua, at the request of Thetis, 
with splondid new arms, including the 
shield of wondrous workmanship, he goes 
out against Hector, well knowing that he 
himself must fall somafter him. He makes 
frightful havoc among the enemy, till at 
last Hector is the only one that dares 
await him without the walls, and even he 
turns in terror at the sight of him. After 


chasing him three times round the city, 
Achilles overtakes him, piorces him with 
his lance, trails his body behind his chariot 
to the camp, and there casts it for a prey 
to the birds and dogs. Then with the 
ntmost pomp he lays the loved friend of his 
youth in the same grave-mound that is to 
hold his own ashes, and founds funeral games 
inhis honour. The next night Priam comes 
secretly to his tent, and offers rich gifts to 
yansom Hector’s body ; but Achilles, whom 
the broken-down old king reminds of his 
own father, gives it up without ransom, and 
grants eleven days’ truce for the burying. 
‘After many valiant deoda (see TROrAN Wan), 
he is overtaken by tho fate which he had 
himself chosen; for the choice had been 
given him between an early death with un- 
dying fame and a long bat inglorions life. 
Near the Swean Gate he is struck by the 
shaft of Paris, guided by Apollo. Accord- 
ing to a later legend he was wonnded in 
the one vulnerable hoel, and in tho temple 
of Thymbrwan Apollo, whither he had gono 
nnarmed to be wedded to Prinm’s daughter 
Polyxéna (g.v.). Greeks and Trojans tight 
furiously af day about his body, till Zeus 
sends downa storm to end the fight. Seven- 
teen days and nights the Greoks, with 
Thetis and the voa-goddesses and Muses, 
‘ewail the doad ; thon amid numerous sacri- 
fives tho body is burnt. Next morning the 
ashex, with those of Patroclus and of Nestor’s 
son, Anttléchus, whom Achillea had loved 
in the next degree, are placed in a golden 
pitcher, the work of Hepheestus, and gift of 
Dionysus, and deposited in the famod 
tumulus that crowns the promontory of 
Sigeam. The soul of Homer's Achilles 
dwells, like other souls, in the lower world, 
and is thore seen by Odysseus together with 
the souls of his two friends. According to 
later poets Thetis snatched her son’s body 
out of the burning pyre and carried it to 
the island of Leuké at the mouth of the 
Danube, whore the transfigured hero lives 
on, sovereign of the Pontus and husband of 
Tphigeneia, Others place him in Elysium, 
with Médéa or Héléna to wife. Besides 
Leucé, where the mariners of Pontus and 
Greek colonists honoured him with offerings 
and games, he had many other places of wor- 
ship; the most venerable, however, waa his 
tomb on the Hellespont, where he appeared 
to Homer in the full blaze of his armour, 
and struck the post blind. In works of art 
Achilles was represented as similar to Ares, 
‘with magnificent physique, and hair briatling 
up like a mene. One of his most famoua 
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atatues is that at Paris (from the Villa 
Borghese), though many take it for an Ares. 

(2) Tatius, a Greek mathematician of the 
8id century a.p. He wrote an introduction 
to the Phanomena of Aratns. 

(8) Achilles of Alexandria, about 450 
av, probably a Christian; author of a 
Giesk 1omanre in eight books, the story of 
Cleitdphin of ‘Tyre and Loneipps of By- 
gautium, two lovers who pass through a 
long train of adventures before thoy mest. 
As the whole story is put in the mouth of 
tho hero, many scenes, being told at wecond- 
hand, lose in liveliness; and the flow of the 
narrative ia checked by too many digres- 
sions, some interesting enough in thom- 
selves, by descriptions of places, uatural 


(Rednged trom plan by Me 





phenomena, works of art, feelings and 
passions, in which the author exhibits his 
vast reading, The style has considerable 
elegance, though often marred by an affeo- 
tation of neatness and brevity. The novel 
continned to be popnlar until the fall of 
Byzontinm. 
‘Acontius (Gr. Akonéiss), See Cypirrs, 
Acritisma (Gr. Akratisma). See MEALS. 
Acrisius (Gr. Akristte), King of Argos, 
-grandeon of Dindis, son of Abas, and 
rother of Pretus. An oracle having de- 
clared that a son of his danghter Danas 
‘would take his life, he shuts her up in a 
brazen tower ; but Zeus falls into her Isp in 
‘the shape of » shower of gold, and she bears 


‘aon named Perseus. Then mother and child 
are put ip a wooden box and thrown into 
the wea, but they drift to the island of Sert- 

ins, and are kindly received, Perseus, 
Fanng grown into a hero, sets out with his 
mother to seck Acrisius, who hus fled from 
Argos for fear of the oracle coming trae; 
he finds him at Larissa, in Thessaly, and 
kills bim unawares with discus. 

Acro (Zfé/éntus) A Roman grammarinn 
of the end of the 2nd centary av. He 
‘wrote commentaries (now lost) on Terence, 
Hornee, and perhaps Perius. The collec- 
tion of scholia bearing his name dates 
from the 7th century. 

Acroliths. Statues whose uncovered ex- 
tremties are made of stone, the covered 
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parts of another material, such as wood, 
Acrbpblis (Gr. AkrdpdMs). Properly =Up- 
Town, The Greek name for the citadel 
or stronghold of a town. The Acropolis of 
Athens was situated on a plateau of rock, 
about 200 feet in height, 1,000 in breadth 
from east to west, and 460 in Jength from 
north to south. It was originally called 
Cécrbpla, after Cecrope, the ancestor of the 
Athenians, whose grave and shrine were 
shown on the spot. On the north side 
of the Acropolis was the Erechthénm, the 
common seat of worship of the ancient 
gods of Athens, Athéné Polls, Hephmstua, 
Poseidén, and Erechtheus himself, who 
was said to have founded the sanctuary, 


ACTA~—ADONIS, 


His honse_was porsibly N.E. of the Erech- 
theum. Pisistratus, like the ancient kings, 
had his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of 
‘Athene recently identified, S. of the Erech- 
theum. The walls of the fortress proper 
were destroyed in the Persian wars, 480 
and 479 8.C., and restored by Cimon. But 
the wall surrounding the foot of the hill, 
called the Pélasgtk6n or Pélargthim, and 
supposed to be a relic of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, was left in ruins. Cimon also laid 
the foundation of a new temple of Athene 
on the south side of the hill, This temple 
was begun afresh and completed in the 
most splendid style by Pariclés, and called 
the Parthéndn. (See PartnEenon,) Periclea 
at the same time adorned the approach to 
the west side of the Acropolis with the 

lorious Prdpylea, and be; to rebuild 
ae rerechten a ‘aaguificent style. (Sce 
ExecuTeeusm, Prory.za.) There were 
several other sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
that, for instance, of Artémis Braurdnia, on 
the &.E, side of the Propylea; the beantiful 
little temple of Athene Niké to the S.W.; 
and the Pandréséum adjoining the temple 
of Erechtheua. There were many altare, 
that of Zeus Hypatta for exainple, and 
countless statues,among them thatof Athene 
Prémichds, with votive offeringa. Among 
the namerons grotton in the rock, one on 
the north side was dedicated to Pan, another 
to Apollo. 

Acta, The Latin term for official records 
of transactions, including Acta s?ndfas and 
Acta popilt Komant, both established by 
Casar in his first consulship, p.0. 89. (1) 
Acta senatus. Casar’s law decreed that all 
transactions of the senate should be regu- 
larly written down and published, which had 
only been done hitherto in exceptional cases, 
‘The written reports were continued under 
the Empire, but Augustus put astop to their 
publication, These documents were pre- 
sorved among the state archives and in the 
public libraries, where they could only be 
inspected by permission of the city pre- 
fect. At first’ a tem duty impoxed 
on individual aenators, the business of 
reporting grew into a separate office held 
in rotation, with the title of Ab actis 
avnatus, and the officer holding it had a 
considerable staff of writers under him, 
called Actudrit. (2) The Acta (diurna) 
populi (Romani), or Acta publica, urbana, 
urbis, diurna populi, or simply Acta or 
Diurna, were an official daily chronicle, 
which, in addition to official reports of 





l events in the imperial family, and state 
_ and city affaina, contained regulations b¥ 
the magistrates, transactions and decrecs 
of the senate, accidents, and family news 
communicated to the editors, They were 
publicly exhibited on a whitened board 
(alowm), which any one might read and 
copy; and there were men who made a 

iness of multiplying and tranmmitting 
such news to ihe provinces. After a time 
the originals were placed among the state- 
archivea for the benefit of those who wished 
to consult them. 

Actwin (Gr. Aktaion). Sonof Aristeus by 
Autondé, the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes, 
was trained by Chirén into a finished 
huntemen. Having either seen Artémia 
(Diana) when bething, or boasted his su- 
periority in the chase, he was changed by 
her into @ stag, and torn to pieces by his 
own hounds on Mount Citheron, “The 
hounds looked everywhere for their master, 
and would not be pacified till Chiron 
showed them an image of him. His statue 
wes often set up on hills and rocks as a 

rotection against the dangerous heat of +] 
Sog-days, of which probably the myth itself 
is but @ symbol. 

im, Actoriones. 
Actuarins., See Acta, 
Acusiliis, See Logocraput. 

Admitus. Son of Phéros, king of Phérar 
in Thessaly, who took part in the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt and the voyage of the 
Argo. Apollo served him for a time as a 
shepherd, either from love and as a reward 
for his piety, or to expiate a capital crime. 
When Admétus wooed Alcestis, the daughter 
of Pélias, and her futher would only give hor 
to one who should yoke lions and boars to 
a chariot, he fulfilled the task with Apollo’s 
help ; indeed, the god even prevailed on the 
Moirai to relesse him from death, provided 
that any one would volunteer to die for him. 
He is at length seized with a mortal sicknoss, 
and his aged parents refasing to give up the 
remnant of their days for him, Alcestis dies 
for her husband, but is sent back to the 
upper world by Perséphiné, or, according 
to another story, is rescued out of the hands 
of Hades by Héraclés. 

‘Adénis, Sprung, according to the com- 
mon legend, from the unnatural love of 
the Cyprian princess Myrrha (or Smyrna) 
for her father Cinfras, who, on becoming 
aware of the crime, pursues her with a 
sword ; but she, praying to the gods, is 
changed into a myrtle, out of whose bark 
springs the beautiful Adonis, the beloved 
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of Apliodité While yet a youth, he dies 
Wounded by a boar in huuting, the god- 
devs, mcousolable, makey the’ anemone , 
giow out of his blood As she will not 
give up her daring, and Persephone has 
fallen in love with him, Zus decrees 
that he whali piss halt the year with one 
aud lili with the other goddess Adon 
(—Jo1) was properly a Syrian god of nature, 
2 type of vegetatiou, which afte: a biel 
birsscuung always dies again ‘The myth 
wisembodud m a yealy Feast of Adonis 
lick] by women, which, sta: ting from Byblos 
m 43112, the cradle of this worstup, came by 
way of Cyprus to Asin Minor and Greece, 
then under the Ptoteines to Ezypt, and 
inthe imporialage to Remo When the river 
Adoms by Bybloa 1an 1ed with the goal 
washod down fom Lebanon by the autumm 
rain, they sud Adouis was «lain by the boar 
1m the monntams, aud the wate: was dyed 
with his blood Then the women set out 
to peck Jum, md having lowud + hme that 
they took to be hry corpse, performed has 
funoral rites with Iamcutrtions as wild as 
the rejoiemgs that iollowcd over lus 1¢- 
surrection wera hecntions The ferst was 
held, in the East, with giet ma,nihcence 
In Groete the celobr rtron way mite simpler, 
a hading fortuwe Lbomg the little “ Adows 
gudens,” viz pots holdmg alt hinds of 
horby th yt come out qrichly and as qrackly 
fado, wlich were fully thrown into the 
water At the court of Alevindiia a 
fyme m costly aymel wis displayed on a 
bilvcr bier, and the uoxt monmg euned 
in procession by the women to the sea, 
and committed to the waves In most 
places the feast was held in the hottest 
Beason 

Adoption (1) At Athens adoption took 
place either am the adopter 5 hifetime or by 
will, or agai, if a man died childless and 
intestate, the State interfered to brug into 
his house the man next entitled by the Attic 
Jaw of mberitance as heir and adoptive son, 
so that the race and the relimons rite. 
peculiar to 1t might not die ont None but 
the dependent citizen of respectable char- 
acter could adopt, and he only while he 
‘was ag yet withont male her. If there 
woie daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to the adopted son, and the rest 
portioned off with dowries If after that a 
mate heir was bain, he and the adopted had , 
equal rights 

(2) At Rome there were tuo kmds of 
adoption, beth requimng the adopter to 
bea male and childless Arsogatio and 
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Adoption proper The former could only 
take place whe1e the person to be adopted 
‘was ndeprndent (s2e jz 22), apd lus adopter 
had no Prospect of male offspring, at the 
instance of the pontafex, and after full proof 
of admusilihty, 1t had to be sanctioned 
by the comitia curiata Adoption proper 
apphed to those still under putornal rule 
(pats ia pot stas), the father selling hus son 
Ly formal mancipatio (gv) to the adopter, 
who then, the patemal power bemg thus 
abolished, claamed tbe son before the court 
ay his own, and the father allowed him to ba 
adjudged to him By exthe1 transaction the 
person adopted prwsed completely over into 
the tamily and rank of the adopter, aud 
natually took has name im full, but with the 
additinn of x second cognomen formed fiom 
his own former ndmen genta’ by the suffix 
-dnus,¢g  Publms Cormehus Sdpio Amh- 
auus (son of Luca ALnuhns Panllus) 
Women too could be adopted, but not 
auangited nesths could they adopt Atthe 
litter end of the Repubhe wo find o testa- 
mientay Adoption m earstcncc, whuch at 
fust likewise produced a change of name, 
but not of stitus 
Adrastern | Se NiMi NIN 
Adrastup Cu udson ot Brus, bon of Talaus 
and Lysimache In a quaiicl between the 
Hn ee houses reign, mAr,_4, the Brantlde, 
Médlamps tin and Pratule, he a diiven 
out by Amplumans, who also killed his 
father, flees to lus mothers father, Jong 
Poly bus of Sicyon, and mhents bis kingdom 
But, reconalcd io Ampbiarans, to whom 
he gives lus sister Enpbyle, he retwns 
and rules over Argos Durng one stormy 
might a great scuffle 1s heard outside the 
palace two fugitives, Polyneices son of 
Carpus of Thebes, and Tydeus son of 
Cneus of Oxl¥don (one wrapped in a lion’s 
hide, the other in a boar-sktn), have sought 
refuge in the fiont-court,and are fighting tor 
amght’s lodging _ Adraatus, coming forth, 
recoguises the fulfilmeut of an oracle which 
had bidden him marry hia daughters to a 
hon and a boar He gives Argeia to Poly- 
neices and Deipyle to Tydeus, promising 
to conduct those princes home and rein- 
state them im their mghts Thus began 
under his levd the fai-famed and fatal ex- 
pesition of the Siven agatnat Thebes (g v ) 
alone escapes destruction by the help 
of ins divine winged steed Areidn Ten. 
yens after, with the sons of the slam, the 
Eptyint (qv), and bis own son Hausleus, 
he again marches upon Thebes, takes and 
destioys the town, but loses lus son, and 
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dies of gref on his way home at Megaia, 
where, a3 well ag at Sicyon and Athens, be 
waa worshipped as a hero 

‘Advécktus At Rome, under the Repub- 
lic, @ competent friend who gave his advice 
in a Jaw-suit and came irto court in person, 
not to speak (the pateduue causa did that), 
but to support the cause by us presence 
In the imperial nge the term was apphed 
to the counsel who pleaded m court im the 
qnesence of the parties, for domg which 
he was allowed, after the tame of Claudius, 
to tako a moderate fee 

Adjtin In many Greek temples, a space 
set apart, sometimes underground, and only 
entered by the priest, a holy of holies 
(See TRMPLE ) 

Ea The realm of the mjtho Metes, 
aftorwords supposed to be Colehs on the 
ux 

Bihocua(Gr.Ardkds) Ancestor of the heroic 
Aiwule son of Zeus by Hgina, a dwghter 
of the river-god Asupus in Phlins, whom 
the king of gods, in ‘the form of an eagle, 
cued off to the sland named after hei, 
whero her son was born As king of Hgina 
he ruled the Myrm:dons whom Zeus at his 
reqnest crerted out of ants (Gar my: mckes) 
to people his island, which, accordg to 
onc story, was uninhabited, according to 
uiother, stricken wath pestilence Beloved 
by the gods for his prety, when a drought 
deorlated Greece, his intercession obtamed 
run from Zeus, and the girtetul (reeks 
but lum in Agina a tomple enclosed by 
a muble wall Pindu says he helped 
Postadon and Apollo to 1eu the walls of 
Troy, erecting that very pottion which way 
afterwards scaled by his son Telamon, and 
his grandson Neoptilémus His justice 
cursed hin after death to be made a judge 
in the lower world At Aigina and Athens 
he was worshipped asa demigod His sous 
by Chiron’s daughter Endexs were Telamon 
and Poleus, the fathers of Ajax and Achilles, 
another son Phoons, by the Nererd Psamathe, 
wis slain by ns half-brothe:s, for which 
thou father bamshed them 

Hitlés, At Rome, two sets of magistrates, 
the Pleberan (adske phebis or plcbest) and 
the Carule (adiles ciirales) (1) The two 
Ph bcvan Adiles were appointed BC 494 at 
the some time with the Tribuneship of the 
Plebs, as servants of the Tribunes, and at 
tust probably nommated by them till 471, 
when, like them and under their presi: 
dency, they began to be elocted by the 
whole body of the Plebs They took their 
name from the temple (adcs) of the ple 


Dern goddess Ceres, im which their official 
arclives were kept Bemde the enstoly 
of the plebi-acita, and afterwards of the 
scnatus-consulta, it was their duty to make 
arrests at the bidding of the tribuney to 
cairy out the doathseutenocs which they 
prssed, by hu: lig thecruninal down from tho 
‘Tai peran rock , to look after the mportation 
of corn, to watch the trafhe in the markets, 
and to orgamie and superintend the Pleixian 
and Roman Games Like the trzbunes, they 
could only be chosen from the body of the 
Plobs, and wore no badge of office, not so 
touch as tho faga pratirta, even viter they 
became au authority indopendent of the 
tribunes (2) Tho Curute atles, from 8 
366, were tiken at fret from the Patrician 
body alone, soon after from Patriaans and 
Plebetans by tins, and lastly frmun exthor 
Elected yearly m the comia tributa under 
the presidency of a consul, they were, from 
the inst, rfhcers of the whole people, though 
low im rank, they sot in the sella caandes, 
from which they took then name, and woo 
as insignia the toya pratata Asim ink, 
80 in the extent of ther powors they stood 
above the Pleberan Aidiles, being entitled 
to eaoreiso civil yruisdiction 1 market busi- 
ness, Where the latter could only imposo & 
hue The functions of the two weie vory 
much abhe, comprismg (1) the supersi- 
tendence of frad¢ in the maihet, where they 
Ind to test wershts and meres, and the 
quality of goods, to heep down the price of 
provisions, both’ by prohibitive moasines, 
especially agunst 2egraters of com, and by 
the purchase aud hboral distribution of 
food (cura anndna’, and, as reyuds the 
money maiket, to prosecute those who 
tiansgiessed the laws of usury, (11) the 
care of the strats and buddings within 
the extyand tho ciucuit of a mile ontaide, by 
<leansing, paving, and improving the street, 
or string up those who were bound to do 
at, by seeing that the stieet traffic waa 
unimpeded, by keepmg im repan the 
tomples, public buildings, and woths, auch 
as sewers and aqneducts, and seeing that 
these Jatter and the fire-apparatus were in 
workmg order, (1) a superintendence of 
lealth and morals, meluding the inspec- 
tion of baths, taverns, and low houses, the 
putting down of all that endangered public 
order and decency, ¢g games of hazard, 
breaches of aumptuary laws, mtroduction 
ot foreyn religions otc , (iv) the oxhi- 
‘bation of Games (of which the Roman and 
Me, an devolved on the curule, the 
Pleberan on the plebe1an exdiles), the saper- 
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vision of festivities at the fori Latinw 
and at games given by private mon. The 
cout of the games given by themselves 
they defrayed partly out of a sum net apart 
by the State, but utterly inadequate to the 
large demanda of later times ; partly out of 
the proceeda of finos which were also apent 
on pubhe buildings, and partly ont of their 
own resources, Thus the adileship becaine 
an expensive Inxury, and its enjoyment less 
and i accessible to men of moderate 
means, Ambitious men often spent in- 
credible sums in getting up gamen, to win 
tho people's favour with a view to higher 
honours, though the sdileship was not 
neceskary an a stepping-stone to there. In 
Civoro’s time the Teval age for the curule 
wdileship was thirty-seven. From 3.¢. 366 
their number was unchanged, till Ceaar 
in uc. 44 added two more, the Plebeian 
Ailites Coriales, to whom alone the cura 
annone and the management of the Ivdi 
Ceriales wore entrusted. Under the 
Empire the office of edile lost much in 
importance by some of its functions being 
handed over to separate officers, especially 
by the transference of ite jurisdiction ant 
its control of gainea to the preetors; and it 
fell into such contempt, that even Augustus 
had to mako @ tenure of it, or the tribune- 
ship, a condition of eligibility to the 
 ecfevar) »; and succeeding emperors often 
ad to fill'it by emnpulsion, In the 8rd 
century A.D. it seoms to have died out alto- 
gether. 

Aalttiue or Kditimus. The overseer of 
a templo that had no priest of its own (ace 
Purests); also amajor-damo. (SeeSuavEs.) 

Aédin. Daughter of Pandaréos, wife of the 
Theban king Zethus, and mother of It#lus. 
Envious at her siator-in-law, Nivbé, having 
six sons, sho tries to kill the eldest, but 
by mistake kills her own, She is changed 
by Zeus into a nightingale, and for ever 
bewuils her son. Later legend makes her 
the wife of sn artificer Polytechnue at 
Odlsphan in Lydia; she stirs the anger of 
Hera by boasting that she lives more happil 
with her husband than the goddess wit 
Zeus. Here sends Eris (= strife) to set on 
foot a wagor between husband and wife, that 
whichever finishes first the piece of work 
they have in hand (he a chair, she a gar- 
ment) shall make the other a present of a 
slavegirl. By Hera’s help Aédon wina, 
and Polytechnus in vexation fetches her 
sister, Chalidénis, on s false pretext, from 
her father’s house, and having reduced her 
to submission on the way, and bound her 





to secrecy on pain of death, presents her 
to his wile unrecognised as a slave. Ono 
dey Aedon overhears her sister lamenting 
ber Jot at a fountain, and concerts with her 
to wlay Itylus, cock him, and set him before 
his father to oat. On learning the truth, 
Polytechnus pursues the sister to her home; 
but there the gods, to prevent more horrors, 
turn them alt into birds, making Pandareos 
an osprey, his wife a kingfisher, Poly- 
techuus 2’ pelican, Chelidonis a swallow, 
and Aédou anightingale. (Comp. Pracne ) 

Eétés. Son of Hélioa and the Ocean 
nymph Perseix, brother of Circ and 
Pastphie, king of Hn, fnther of Medéa and 
Absyrtus by the ecean nymph Idyia. (See 
Anconavts and MEpra.) 

Hgeus. Son of Pandion (gv. 2) and 
Pelis, Having with the help of his brothers 
Lyens, Pallas, and Nisus wrested Attica 
from tho sons of his uncle Metion, who had 
driven out his father, he seized the sole 
sovereignty. Dethroned by his brother 
Pallas and his sons, he was rescued and 
restored by his son Théseus (9.v.). Having 
slain Androgtds, son of Minos (g..), he 
was conquered by that king, and compelled 
to send seven youths and soven maidens to 
Crete every nine years as victims to the 
Minotaur. When Thesens set out to free 
his country from this tribute, he agreed in 
cage of succers to exchange the black sail 
of his ship for a white; but he forgot to 
do vo, and Aigeun seeing the old sai} on the 
returning vessel, gave up his son for lost, 
and threw himeelf into the sea, which is 
supposed to lave been named after him 
the Zigéan. He had s heron or shrine at 
Athens. Childless by hie first two mar- 
Tiages, and ascribing the fact to the anger 
of Aphradité, he is said to have introduced 
her worghip into Athens, (For his son 
Médus by Medéa, sve both.) 

Bgiblé (Gr. Lgtalcia). Daughter of Ad- 
rastus of Argos, wife of Diomades (q.v.). 

Zgidlens. Son of Adrastus of Argos, and 
one of the Epigini (¢.v.), who fell before 
Thebes. 


Zegina, s nymph, daughter of the river- 
ae aa ae Zeus, mother of Aicus 
(qv.). 

Hginetan Sculptures, The marble pedi- 
ments of Athena's temple at Aigina, dis- 
covered in 1811, reatared by Thorwaldsen, 
and preserved in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Their great value consists in the full light 
they throw on the condition of Greek art, 
Sepeciatly of the Aginetan school, in B.c. 

. (Comp. Scotpruge.) Both groups 
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present, with lifelike accnracy end in strictly 
symmetrical distribution, combats of the 
Greeks before Troy, while Athéna in the 
centre, as protectress of the Greeks, retains 
the rigid attitude of the ancient religious 
statues, Of the figures, originally twenty- 
two in number, ten in the west pediment 
representing the contest for the body of 
Patroclus, are complete, while the eleventh 
ia preserved in fragmenta; of those in the 
east pediment representing Héréclés and 
Telimon shielding the fallen Oicles from 
Ladmadén, five remain and many fragments, 

Reis. Tho storm-cloud and thunder- 
cloud of Zens, imagined in Homer as a 
shield forged by Hophzestus, blazing bright- 
ly and fringed with tassels of gold, in its 
centre the awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head. 
‘When Zeus shakes the mgis, it thunders 
and lightens, and horror and perdition fal] 
upon those against whom it is lifted. It ix 
borne not only by Zeus “ the Bgis-bearer,” 
‘but by his daughter Athéna, and occasionally 
HY Apollo, Asthe game word means a goat- 
akin, it was oxplained in later times as the 
skin of the goat which had suckled Zens 
in his infancy, At the bidding of the 
oracle, he drew it over his thunder-shield 
in the contest with the Giants, and fastened 
on it the Gorgon’s head. When the egis 
became @ standing attribute of Athona, it 
was represented as a skin either shaggy or 
scaly, with o fringe of snakes and the 
Gorgon’s head in the middle, and either 
serving the goddess as a breastplate, or 
hanging behind to screen the back and 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the 
left arm. 

Agisthus. Son of Thyestes and his daugh- 
ter Peldpia. At his birth he was exposed 
by his mother, and brought up by shepherds. 
His uncle Atrous, husband to Pelopia, finds 
him and brings him to Mycéne, thinki 
him to be his own son; but Agisthus 
his real father contrive to kill him and 
seize the sovereignty of Mycenm. (See 


Arrevs.) This position he loses again by 
bis cousin Agamemnon’s return from exile ; 
but during that hero’s absence at Troy he 
seduces his wife Clytemnéstra, and with 
hor help slaya him treacheronsly on his 
return. In the eighth year after this deed 
comes young Orestes, and avenged his 
father’s death by slaying Egiathus. 

Heglé. One of the Hesperides (¢.v.). 

Beyptas. Son of Bolus and twin-brother 
of Dandtis (¢.v.), who subdued the land of 
the Melampidés (Blackfeet), and nained it 
after himself, Ignorant of the fate of his 

‘ty sons, he comes to Argos and there dies 
of grief at their death; another account 
Teprwenals his only surviving son as recon- 
ciling him to his brother. 

Biltnus. (1) The Tactician, a Greek 
writer on war, about 100 a.p., composed a 
work dedicated to Trajan on the Groek 
order of battle, with special reference to 
‘Macedonian tactios(Takttke Thearta), which 
is extant both in its original and in an 
enlarged form. The origina} used falsely 
to be attributed to Arrian, 

(2) Claudius Adianus, called the Sophist, 
a Roman of Preneste, who wrote in Greok, 
lived at Rome in the 2nd century A.D. a8 
teacher of rhetoric, His surviving works 
are: (1) 20 insignificant Peasants’ Letters, 
80 called because attributed to Attic poa- 
sants ; (2) Varie Historie or miscallaniea, 
in 14 books, some preserved only in extracts, 
and (8) De Nattrd Animdlium. The two 
last-montioned are copious and valueble 
collections of alt kinds of curiosities in 
human and animal life, mostly taken from 
earlier writings now lost, 

Hiliinum Jus, See JurisyRvvence. 

Bilins. (1) dius Catus, See Jonrsvev- 


DENCE. 
(2) Lucius Hlius Sto Precontnus, a 
ian born at Lanavium, 
about 160 Bc, an dgués, and friond of 
the poet Lmcilius, to whom he dedicated 
his Set ‘book of Satires: surnamed Stilo 
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(from stilwe, pencil) because he wrote 
speeches tor public men, aud Preconinus 
Lecause his father was a erier (pres). He 
wos eo ptrongly attached wo the party of 
Optimites, that in 100 3.¢. he voluntarily 
accompatucd Metellus Numidicus into exile. 
After his return he became tho master of 
Varro and Cicero, Well versed in Greek and 
Jatin literature, he applied himself chiefly 
to studying the oldest relics of his native 
tongue, commented on the Liturgies of the 
Salian priests and the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and earned the honour of having 
resenod the ancient Latin language from 
oblivion, and preserved some knowledge of 
it to posterity. Such scanty remnants of it 
nv have come down to us in glossaries and 
the like seein to be taken chiefly {rom his 
writings, now all Jost. 

(3) wul (4) Adline Lampridius ond 
Ablius Spartidnus, Romon historians of the 
Empire. (Sce Scrtptores Hist. Aus.) 

Aimilius Probus, See Cornerius Neros. 

Hinbis (Grocvk Aineias). (1) Son of 
Auchives and  Apbrodité. Born on the 
monntainy of Ida, he is brought up till his 
iifth year by his brother-in-law Alckthous, 
or, according to another story, by the 
nymphs of Ida, and after his father’s mise 
fortune becoines relor of Dardands. Though 
noar of kin to the royal house of Troy, he 
is in no hwry to kelp Priam till his own 
cattle are cxrried off by Achilles. Yet he 
is highly esteemed at Troy for his piety, 
prudence, aud valour ; and gods come to his 
nasistance in battle. ‘Thus Aphrodite and 
Apollo shield him when his life is threatened 
‘hy Diomed, and Poseidon snatches him out 
of the combat with Achilles, But Priam 
does not love him, for he and hin are destined 
herentter to rale the Trojans, The story of 
luis oxcapo at the fall of Troy in told in 
several ways: one is, that he bravely ent 
his way throngh the enemy to the fastnesses 
of Ide; nnather, that, tike Anténor, he was 
spared by the Greeks because he had always 
counselled pence and the surrender of 
‘Helena ; a third, that he made his escape in 
tho generat confusion. The older legend 
represents him as staying in the country, 
forming a new kingdom out of the wreck of 
the Teacrian people, and handing it down to 
his posterity. Indeed several townships on 
Ida always claimed him as their founder. 
‘Tho story of his emigrating, freely or under 
compulsion from the Greeks, and founding 
anew kingdom beyond seas, is clearly of 

t-Homeric date. In the earlier legend 





he is represented as settling not very far | is ended by Aneas defeating 


From home; then they extended his wander- 
inga to match those of Odysseus, always 
pushing the limit of his voyagings farther 
and farther west. The poet Stestchirus 
{about 600 B.C.) is, so far as we know, the 
first who brings him to Italy. Later, in 
face of the fast rising power of Rome, the 
Greeka conceived the notion thot Znéas 
must have settled in Latium and become 
the ancestor of these Romans. This had 
become a settled conviction in their minds 
by the beginning of the Srd century B.C, 
when Timeug, in the Roman interest, com- 
pleted the Legend of Aness, making room 
in it for Latian and Roman traditions; and 
at Rome it was spon taken up and developed 
into a dogma of the state religion, repre- 
senting the antagonism between Greece 
and Rome, the new Troy, From that time 
vorse and’ prose endeavoured to bring the 
various places with which the name of 
#ineas was connected into historic and 
geographic harmony, now building on a 

bare resemblance of nance, now following 
kindred fables and the holy placox of 
Aphrodité Aineiaa, a goddess of sea and 
seafaring, whose temples were geucrally 
found on the coasts. Thus by degrees the 
story took in the main the shapo 80 
familiar to usin Vergil’s Atncid. “Fineas 
flees from the flames of Troy, bearing on 
hie shoulders the stricken Anchises with 
the Peniites, leading his boy Ascknius ond 
followed by his wife Creisa (who is lost 
on tho way), till he comes to Mount Ida. 
There he gathers the remnant of the 
Trojans in twenty ships, and sails by way 
of Thrace and Delos to Crete, imagining 
that to be the destination assigned him by 
Apollo, But driven thence by pestilence, 
and warned in a dream that Italy is his 
goal, he is first carried out of his course to 
Epirus, and then mnkes his way to Sicily, 
where his father dies. He has just set out 
to cross to the mainland, when & hurricane 
raised by his enemy Juno caste him on the 
coast of Carthage. Here Juno and Venus 
have agreed that he shall marry Dido; but 
at Jupiter's command he secretly quits 
Africa, and having touched at Sicily, Cum, 
and Caiéta (Gadta), arrives, after seven 
years’ wandering, at the Tiber’s mouth, 
Latinus, king of Latium, gives him leave 
to build a town, and betrotha to him his 
daughter Lavinia, Turnus, king of the 
Ruttli, to whom she had been promised 
, takes up arma in alliance with 
Mozentiua of Care; in twenty days the war 
Doth: Accord- 
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ing to another version (not Vergil’s), be dis- 
appeared after the victory on the Numicins, 
and was worshipped as the god Jupiter 
Indiyes, The Roman version, in its earliest 
forins, as we ‘seo it in Nevins and Ennius, 
brought dineas almost into contact with 
the founders of Rome, Romulus and Remus 
hoing regarded as children of his daughter 
Jin by the god Marx. In lator times, to 
fill up duly the space between the Fall of 
Troy ond the Founding of Rome, the line 
of Alban kings, descended from Silvius, his 
son by Lavinia, was inserted between him 
and Romutus. 

(2) Aineas, named “the Tactician,” a 
Groek military author, wrote about 350 B.C. 
a book on the Art of War, of which only 
‘a small part on siege-operations, usally 
eutitled Poliorkettkon, is preserved; it is 
clear in exposition, and contains much 
valuable historical information. 

Ebius, (1) Grandson of Doucalisn, son 
of Hellén py the nymph Orseis, brothor of 
Dorus and ‘Xuthus; king of Magnesia in 
Thessaly, and mythic ancestor of the 
Xolinn race, his sons being founders of the 
Xolinn settlements spread all over Greece. 
By his wife Envret? he has seven sons: 
Civthens, founder of Ioleus, and father, by 
Tyro, of sou (Jason's father), of Phéres 
(fownder of Phéra in Thessaly, and father 
of Admétus and Lycurgus), and of Amy- 
thion (father of “Bias and Melampus); 
Styyphits, founder of Ephyra (Corinth), 
father of Glancus and grandfather of 
Bellérophon; Atheands, king of Orchome- 
nus, father of Phrixus ond Hellé; Sal- 
aniacus, builder of Solminé in Elis, father 
of Tyo; Detan, king of Phocis, father of 
Actor, Phylecus, and Céphalas; Magnes, 
father of Dictys and Polydectes, who 
colonize the island of Seriphus (ace Prr- 
sxus); Perieres, king of Messonia, father 
of Aphareus and Lencippua. Also five 
daughters: Candee, mother by Poseidon 
of Epopens and Aldous (sce ALOADS); 
Ateyond (wee CRyx); Peisidice ; Catijce, 
mothor of Endymion ; and Perimede. 

(2) In Homer a son of Hippotés, and a 
favourite of the gode, whom Zeus has aj 
pointed keeper of the winds. On his 
olion island, floating in the far west, its 
steep cliff encircled by a brazen wall, he 
lives in unbroken bliss with his wife and 
his six sons and six daughters, whom he 
has wedded to one another. He hospi- 
tably entertains Odysseus, gives him the 
unfavourable winds shut up in a leathern 
bag, and a kindly breeze to waft him on 











his voyage. But when the horo’s commdes 
open the bag, the windy break ont and 
blow him back to the Molian Isle; then 
#olus drives him from his door ag one hate- 
ful te the gods. In the later legend he 
dwells on one of the Holian isles to the 
north of Sicily, Lipara or Strong}le, where, 
throned on a mountain, he holds the winds 
imprisoned in the hollow of the same; yet 
he does not seem to have received real 
worship. He was, moreover, brought into 
genealogical connection with /olus of 
‘Thessaly, whose son Mimas begota Hippotes, 
and he (by Melanipp8) a second ols, king 
of olis in Htolia; this Molus gives his 
daughter Arne, the beloved of Poscidén, 
to ® guest-friend from Metapontum in 
Lucania, where she has two sons by the 
god, the third Avlus and Bestus. ‘These, 
adopted by the Metapontiau, kill his wife 
Autéljté and run away, Bositus returning 
with Arné to his grandfather, and Xolus 
settling in the isles named after him, and 
founding the city of Lipara. 
Festival of the swing, Sce 

Teartus, 1. 

Equitas, At Rome, the personification of 

‘ity or fairness, as opposed to the justice 
that decides by the letter of the Jaw, She 
was ropresented as a stately virgin with 
her left haud open, and often with o pair 
of scales. 

Brarzii. By the constitution of Servius 
Tallins (see Cevroria), the Ararii were 
citizens not settled on land of their own, 
and therefore not included in any one of the 
property-classes founded on landownership. 
The term was also ayplind to those standing 
ontside of the tribal union, who were ex- 
cluded from the right of voting and from 
inilitary service, and wore bound to pay 
a poll-tax in proportion to thoir means. 
Citizens in the classes and tribes could be 
expelled from their tribe by the censors in 
punishment for any fault, and placed 
among the Arorii. But when the latter 
were likewise admitted into the tribes (8.c. 
808), being enrolled in the city tribes (B.C. 
304), which were on that account Jews 
esteemed than the country oney, a penal 
transfer to the Hirarii consisted in expulsion 
from one’s proper tribe and removal to one 
of the city tribes till at least tho noxt 
census. 

Eririum. The state-treasury of Rome, 
into which flowed the revenues ordinary 
aud extraordinary, and out of which the 
needful expenses were defrayed. It was 
kept in the basement of the temple of Saturn, 
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under the charge of the questore. Aspecial time after the death of Socrates, to whom 
reserve fund was the Ararfum sanctive, he had clung with faithful affection, in B.C. 
in which the proceeds of receipts from the 39, Eschines, probably to mend hia for- 
manunnssion-tax (ono twentieth of the freed tunes, removed to Syracure, and there found 
slave's valua) ware deposited in gold ingots. a patron in the younger Dionysius. Ou the 
When Augnsins divided the pro 

vince into renatorial and impera- 
torial, there were firo chief treasuries. 
The keuatorial treasmy, which was 
still kept in the temple of Satun, 
was loft unde: the control of the 
senate, but only aa a matter of formal 
right. | Practically it passed into the 
hands of the emperors, who also 
brought the managoment of the 
treaguries under their own eye by 
appointing, instead of the quaatois, 
two profecti wrarii taken from those 
who had yerved as prestors, Besides, 
they diverted into their own Fiscus 
all the larger revenues, even those 
that legally belonged to the Zrariun. 
‘When in course of time the returns 
from all the provinces flowed into 
the imporinl troasury, the senatorial 
Krarium continued to exist as thecity 
treasury, The drdrium militar 
was a pension-fund founded »; 
Augastuy in a.v, 6, for disable 
soldiera. Its management wag eu- 
trusted to three prayectt @rarii 
militaris, It way maintained out of 
the interest on a considerable fund, 
and the proceeds of the heritage and 
sale duties. 

Acrdpé. Daughter to Catreus of 
Crete (9.v.), who was given up by her 
father to Nauplius to be sold abroad. 
Married to Atrous (@.v.), she bore 
‘Agamemnon and Menelaus, but was 
thrown into the sea by her husband 
for her adultery with his brother 
Thyestos, 

Hakous, Son of Priam by Arisbé, 
who had learnt the art of interpreting 
dreams from his maternal grandfather 
Morops, and being consulted by his 
father as to Héciiba’s bad dreams 
before the birth of Paris, advised 
him to expose a child so clearly 
doomed to be the destruction of 
Troy. In despair at having caused the 
death of his wife Astéréps (or Hes- 
piria) he threw himself into the sea, o aacarues’ 7248 "Gnaxte, 
and was changed intoa bird, the diver. (Naples, Netioosl Masenz ) 

Hschints. (1) The Socratic, son of a fall of that tyrants he returned to Athena, 
sausage-maker at Athens, lived in the most and aapported himself by writing speeches 
pinching poverty, but would not let it dis- for public men. He composed Dialognes, 
courage him in his zeal for learning, Some which were prized for their faithful de- 
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scriptions of Socratey, and the elegance of 
their style, Three psendo-Platonic dia- 
logues are conjecturally ascribed to him; 
That Virtue can be Taught; Aridchus, or 
on Death, and Eryrias, or on Riches, But 
it is doubtful whether they are really from 
his hand. 

(2) Aachines the Orator, born at Athens 
8.C, 389, in a low station. As a youth, he 
assisted his father in keeping an elementary 
school, then acted as clerk to several in- 
ferior inagistrates, was for a time an actor 
in third-rate parts, till an accident removed 
him from the stage, when he became secre- 
tary to the esteomed orators aud statesmen 
Aristophon and Eubfilus, at whose recom- 
mendation he was twice elected to a govern- 
ment clerkship Having thus acquired a 
sound knowledge of the laws and of legal 
proceedings, and being gifted with consider- 
able talont, fine elocntion ond a dignified 
manner, to which hia experience on the 
stage bad contributed, he now came forward 
as o public speaker, and soon became an 
important person: As a member of the 
embansy sent to Philip of Macedon for the 
conclusion of peace, 2.0. 347, he was won 
over by the king to second the plans which 
proved so fatal to Athens, and was therefore 
accused of high treason by Timarchus and 
Demosthenes in u.0, 845; but he managed 
to clear himself by » triumphant attack on 
the private life of Timarchas, In u.c. 342 
Domosthenes, who hated him, the head of 
the Macedonian party, as bitterly as he was 
hated by him, renewed the charge in his 
oration On the False Embassy. Exchines, 
however, met it succersfally by an equally 
brilliant speech bearing the same title Hix 
unpatriotic conduct occasioned the war with 
Philip, which led to tho overthrow of the 





‘Athenians and Thebans at Chwronéa, 338, : 


and get the sea! to the Macedonian supre- 
macy over Greece. His own fall at Inst was 
brought on by his hatred of Demosthenes. 
Eachines had previously broaght a charge 
of illegality against Ctésiphon fer proposing 
the distinction of a golden crown for 
Demosthenes. The charge wes repeated 
8.¢, 830, in a brilliant oration nominally 
directed Against Ctesiphon, but really aimed 
at his old rival, Hewas completely erushed 
by Demosthenes’ great speech On the Crown, 
and being condemned to pay a fine of 1,000 
arachmas, went into voluntary exile at 
Rhodes, where he is said to have opened » 
school of oratory. Thence he removed to 
Samos, and died'B.c.314. Beside the three 
orations named (Against Timarchus, On the 


False Embassy, Against Ctesiphon), we 
have undcr his name 2 collection of twelve 
letters professing to be written from Rhodes, 
but really forged by a later hand. Among 
the orators of his time A'schines ranks next 
to Demosthenes. His orations are elabor- 
ated with the utmost care and reflexion, 
they have fulness, force, smoothness, and 
grace; but lack the terseness, the rhythm, 
and the morai inspiration of those of 
Demosthenes, They were spoken of in 
antiquity as the Three Graces. 

Esch¥lis. The earliest of the three great 
tragic poets of Greece, son of Euphirion. 
He was born at Eleusis, near Athens, 8.0. 
525, of an old and noble stock, fought at 
Marathon, Sklimis and Plates, and in his 
26th year appeared as a writer of tragedies 
and rival of Pratinas and Charflus, though 
he did not win his first victory till 488 u.c. 
‘Abont 476 he lived in Sicily, at the court 
of Hiero of Syracuse, and composed hia 
#tneans for the consecration of the city 
of tna, founded by that king in tho place 
of the ancient Citina, On his return to 
Athens he was beaten by the young Sophicles 
with his very first play, but vangmislied him 
again the next year with the ‘Potralogy of 
which the Seven against Thebes formed a 
part, After the performance of his Oreste ia, 
b.C. 459, he quitted home once more, per- 
haps in disgust at the growing power of the 
democracy; and after three years’ residence 
at Gela in Sicily, was killed, says one story, 
by an eagle dropping a tortoise on his bare 
kul ‘The inhabitants of Gela buried his 
remains, and honoured them witha splendid 
inouament. At n loter time the Athenians, 
on the motion of the orator Lycurgus, 
placed a brazen statue of him, a3 well a3 of 
Sophocles and Euripides, in the theatre ; by 
a decrea of the peoplea chorus was grante 
for every performance of bis plays, and the 
garlend of victory voted him as though he 
were still living ‘among them. His trage- 
dies, like those of the other two, were pre- 
served in a special standard copy, to guard 
them against arbitrary alterations, His 
on Euphorion was also an esteemed tragic 
poet, so was his sister’s son Phylécles and 
his descendants for several generations. 
(See TRacEpy.) The number of Aschylus’s 
piss is stated as 90, of which 82 are still 

own by title, but only 7 are preserved : 
(1) The Persians, performed in 473 2.c., 
was named from the chorus. Its subject 
was the same as that of Phrynichus’ 
Pheenisse, the defeat of Xerxes et Salamis, 
but was differently treated (2) The Seven 
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against Thebes, part of a Tetralogy, em- 
bracing the cycle of Theban legend, of which 
Laiua and Gidtyés formed the first two 
pieces, aud the satyric drama Sphine the 
conclusion. (3) The Suppliants, the re- 
ception of Daniins and hia daughters at 
Argos, evidently part of another Tetralogy, 
and, to judge A the simple plot and its 
old-fashioned treatment, one of his earliest 
works, (4) Prométheus Bound, part of a 
Trilogy, the Promctheia, whose first and 
last pleces were probably Prometheus the 
Fire-bringer and Prometheus Unbound, 
Lastly, the Oreatcia, the one Trilogy which 
has survived, consisting of the three 
tragedies, (6) Agamemnon, the murder of 
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that hero on hie return home; (6) The 
Choephire, named from the ‘chorus of 
captive Trojan women offering libations 
at Agamemnon's tomb, in which Orestes 
avenges himself on Algisthua and Clytam- 
néstra; and (7) The Euméntacs, in which 
Orestes, pursued by the Furies. is acquitted 
by the Aredpiiguaat Athens. This Trilogy, 
compoved B.c. 458, and probably the lnat 
work exhibited by Axchylas at Athens, 
gives us an idea of the whole artistic con- 
ception of the poet, and must be looked upon 
as one of the greatest works of art ever 
profuoad., The style is marked by sub- | 
imity and majesty, qualities partly attri- 
butablete the courazeonsand serious temper 
of the time, but chiefly the offspring of the ' 
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poet’s individuality, which took delight in 
all that is great and grand, and loved to 
express itself’ in strong, soncroua words, an 
accumulation of epithety, and a profusion 
of bold metaphors and similes. His view 
of the universe reveals a profoundly philo- 
sophic mind, so that the ancients call him 
a Pythagorean ; at the same time he is pene- 
trated by a heartfelt piety, which conceives 
of the gods as powers working iu the interest 
of morality. However simple the plot of 
his plays, they display au art finished to 
the minutest detail. His Trilogies either 
embraced one complete cycle of myths, or 
united reparate legends according to their 
moral or mythical affinity; even the satyric 
dramas attached to tho Tragedies stand 
in intimate connexion with them. Aischylus 
is the true creator of Tragedy, inasmuch 
aa, by adding a second actor to the first, 
he originated the genuine dramatic dialogue, 
which he made the chief part. of the play 
gradually cutting down the }; wheat or 
choral parts, Scenic apparatus he partly 
created and partly com neted. He mtro- 
duced masks tor the favors, and by gay 
and richly embroidered trailing garmeuts, 
tho high buskin, head-dresses, and other 
means, gave them a grand imposing aspect, 
above that of emmmon men; and fe ited 
ap the singe with decoratrve painting and 
makina According to the custom of 
the time, he acted in his own plays, practised 
the chorus in their songs and dances, and 
himself invented new dance figures. 

Escilipios. ce Ascueptvs. 

Bein, son of Créthous by Tyro (sce 
ows, 1), king of lolcos in Thessaly, was de- 
posed by his half-brother Palias, and killed 
‘while his son Jason was away on the Argo- 
nautic Expedition. (Comp, ARGONAUTS.) 

Esopus (Gr. Aisdpos). ‘The famous writer 
of fables, the first author who created an 
indopendent class of stories about animale, 
so that in a few generations his name and 
perxon had become typical of that entire 
class of literature. “In course of time, 
thanks to hix plain, popular inanner, the 
atory of bia own life was enveloped in an 
almost inextrirable tissue of tales and 
traditions, which represent him og an ugly 
hunchback and buffoon. In the Middle 
Ages these were woven into a kind of 
romance. A Phrygian by birth, and living 
in the time of the Seven Sages, about 600 
B.C., he is said to have been at first a slave 
to several masters, till Jadmon of Samos set 
him free. That he next lived at the court 
of Crossus, and being sent by him on an 
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embassy to Delphi, was murdered by the 
priests there, is pure fiction. Under his 
name were propagated in ail parts of Greece, 
at first only by tradition in the mouth of 
the people, a multitude of prose tales tench- 
ing the lessons of life under the guise of 
fables about animals. We know how 
Socrates, during his last days in prison, 
was engaged in turning the fables of Eisop 
into verse. The first written collection ap- 
poars to have been set on foot by Demetrins 
of Phalérum, 2.¢. 300. Tho collections of 
Asop's Fables that have come down to us 
are, in part, Iate prose ronderings of the 
version in choliambics by Babrius (q.v.), 
which stilt retain here aud there | scrap 
of verse; partly products of the rhetorical 
schools, and therefore of very different 
poriods and degrees of merit. 

Esymnéte (“ regulators,” “judges”). A 
name given in some Greek cities to the 
ordinary magistrates and judicial function 
aries. earlier timos the term was also 
applied to perons appointed for a definite 
term (or until the completion of their task) 
for putting an end, by legislation, to in- 
terual quarrels, Sometimes an asymnetes 
was voluntarily chosen by the community 
for life, and entrusted with supreme and 
unlimited power. The office of wsymnetes 
may to a cortain extent bo compared with 
the Roman dictatorship, though the latter 
was never conferred without a strict limi- 
tation of time. 

Hithra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
‘Trezén, mother of Théseus by Ageus or, 
according to another account, by Poseidon, 
While Homer morely mentions her as a 
servant of Helen at Troy, later legend 
adds that, when the Dioscari took Aphidna 
and set free their sister whom Theseus 
had carried off, they conveyed Hithra to 
Sparta as a slave, whence she accompanied 

felon to Tray; and that on the fall of that 
city, they brought her grandsons Acimas 
and Dom&phodn back to Athens. 

Aétiin. A Greek painter in the latter 
half of the 4th century B.c., especially 
famed for his picturo of Alexander the 
Great's wedding with the beautiful Roxina, 
B.C. 328. 

Aétius (Gr. Adtivs). Of Amida in Mesopo- 
tamia, a Greek physician of the 6th century 
4.D., who lived at Constantinople as im- 
perial physician in ordinary. He was the 
author of a great miscellany on pathology 
and diognosia in sixteen books. 

Afrinius (Lucius). The chief master of 
the Fabitle Togata. (See Comepy.) Flour- 


ished 3.c. 100. In his pictures of Roman 
life he took Menander for his model, and 
with great success. Cicero calls him witty 
and a master of language. Tu judgo by 
the number of the titles of his comedies 
which have survived {more than forty, with 
scanty fragments), he waa a prolific author ; 
from them we gather that his subjects were 
mostly taken from family life, Hin plays 
Kept possession of the atage longer than 
those of most comic poets, being still acted 
in Nero's time, 

Agimédés. Son of Erginus of Orchd- 
ménua, and a hero of the building art, like 
his brother Trophonius (9.v.). 

Agimemnén. The Atretd, ic. son of 
Atreus, and brother of Menelaiuy, Driven 
from Mycén after the murder of Atrens 
@r) by Thyestes, the two young princes 

ly to Sparta, where king Tyndareos gives 
them his daughtera in marriage, Clytam- 
néstra to Agamemnon, and Héléna to 
Menelaus. While the latter inherits his 
father-in-law's kingdom, Agimemnon not 
only drives his uncle out of Mycens, but 
eo extends his dominions that in the war 
against Troy for the recovery of Helena the 
chief command is entrusted to him ax the 
mightiest prince in Greece. He contrilintes. 
one hundred ships manned with warriors, 
beside lending sixty to the Arcadinns. (Ou 
the immolation of his daughter Iphigenoin 
at Aulis, sce IpmiGeneta.) In Hower ho is 
one of the bravest fighters before Troy ; yet, 
by arrogantly refusing to let Cryses, priest 
of Apollo, ransom his daughter Chrynéty, 
who had fallen to Ayamomnon as tho prize 
of war, he brings a plague on the Grecian 
host, which he afterwards almost ruina by 
ruthlessly carrying off Briséfs the prize of 
Achilles, who hencoforth sits sulking in his 
tents, and refuses to fight, After the fall 
of Troy, Agamemnon comes home with his 
captive, tho princess Cassandra; but at 
supper he and his comrades are murdered 
by his wife’s lover Hgiathus, while the queen 
herself kills Casvandra. Such is Homer’s 
account; the tragic posts make Clytwm- 
nestra, in revenge of her danghter’s immo- 
lation, throw a net over Agamemnon whilo 
pathing, and kill him with the help of 
Higisthus. In Homer his children are 
Iphisnases, Chrystthémis, Laddic’, and 
Orestes; the Inter legend ‘puts Iphigencia 
and Electra in the place of Iphianasea and 
Laodice, Agamemnon was worshipped as 


. Agia a to the Mi 
ippé, a spring sacred to the Muses 
on mecha near Thespim in Badtia, 
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whose water imparted poetic inspiration. 
Also the nymph of the seme, dangiter of 
the river-god Permesms, 





"4b DOMGIISE ULADIATON BY ADADLAD, 
(Paris, Louvre ) 


Agusias. A Circek artist of Ephesus, 
probably in the Ist century Bc. Tho 
Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre is from 
his hand. (Are ScunprugE.) 

Agitharchidés. A Greck grammarian of 
Onidus, who lived at Alexandria in tho 
2nd ovntury u.O. aa tutor, and afterwards 
guardian, of a prince. He composed sovcral 
historical works (one on the successors of 
Alexander), a well written performance, 
and s doscription of the Red Sea in five 
books, Of the former only a few fragments 
remain, of the last some considerable ex- 
tracta from the first and fifth books, 

Agatharchns. A Greek painter of 
Samos, the inventor of scene-painting. (See 
Pamrine.) 

Agithids, Of Myrina in Asia Minor, a 
Greek post and historian, boru abont 530 
AD, lived at Constantinople as a jurist, and 
died sen 582. By his Aykloz, & collec- 
tion of hia own and contem; 
topically arranged in eight books, Bre helped 
to originate the Greek ANTROLOGY (9.0.), 
which still contains 101 epigrams by him! 
In his lost yoara he wrote, in a laboured 
florid style, @ history of Justinian in five 
books, treating of the years a.p. 552-8 in 
continuation of Procopius. 

Agithddsemin (=good demon), In Greek 
mythology a good spirit of the cornfields 
and vineyards, to whom libations of un- 


mixed wine were made at meals, In works 
of art he is represented ase youth, holding 
in one hand = horn of plenty and a bowl, in 
the other a poppy and ears of corn. (Comp, 
eNTpE. A tog f Athens, b 

thin, A tragic poet o} ens, born 
ska a friond of Boripidas and Plato, 
universally celebrated for his beauty aud 
refined culture. The banquet he gave in 
honour of his dramatic victory of B.c. 417 
is immortalized in Plato's Symptst6n, Ho 
was, together with Euripides, at the court 
of Archelaus, king of Maoedonia, and pro- 
bably died thore about n.c. 402. He appears 
to bave carried still further the rhetorical 
manner of Enripides, adopting entirely the 
views of the sophist Gorgins; and his 
namby-pamby style is ridiculed ‘by Arist- 
phanes, Ou the stage he introduced several 
innovations : he was the first to make the 
choras a more intermezzo, having nothing 
to do with the action, and in his traged: 
of Anthis (=fiower) he invouted bot! 
characters and plot for himeelf, instead of 
resorting to old myths, 

Agivé (Gr. Agaué). Daughter of Cadmus 
and wife of Echidn. She, with other women, 
in o, bacchanalian frenzy 
tore to pieces her own gon 
Pentheus (q.v.), 

Agdistis. See Rua, 

Ages. Since the time of J 
Hesiod, the Groeks, and the 
Romans after them, gene- 
rally assmned the existence 
of four ages. 

(1) The age of gold, in 
which Krondn or Saturnus 
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was king. During this rexrmave. 
period mankind enjoyed per- (gen Brit 


petual youth, joy, and peace 
undisturbed, reaping in their fulness the 
fruite which theearth spontaneously brought 
forth. Death came upon them like a soft 
slumber; and after it they became good 
danines, watching men like guardians in 
their deeds of justice and injustice, and 
hovering round them with gifts of wealth. 

(2) The golden age was snoceeded by 
that of silver. This wag inferior to the 
golden both in physical and mental force. 
‘The people of the silver age remained for 
a hundred years in the condition of children, 
simple and weakly. Even if they attained. 
maturity, their folly and arrogance pre- 
vented. their living long. They continued 
t erist after death as spirita, living be- 
neath the earth, but not immortal, 

(8) Zeus then created the brazen age, a0 
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named because in it ali implements were 
made of braus. The men, furnished with 
gigantic limle and irresistible physical 
strength, destroyed each other by deeds of 
violence, and perished at their death. 

(4) The iron age succeeded. This was 
the generation of work and laborious agri- 
culture. Care and toil fill up the day and 
night; trath and modesty are departed ; mis- 
chief lone survives, and there is nothing 
to arrest the progress of decay. 

Agila, In Crete, an arsociation of youths 
for joint training; Ageldtes, the captain of 
anagela. (See EDUCATION, 1.) 

jlid&e, A Greek artist of the first half 
of the Sth century u.c., famed for his images 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought in 
metal, His reputation was much enhanced 
by the fact that Phidias, Myron, and Poly- 
clitus wore his pupils, 

‘Agéma. The guard in the Macedonian 
army; in which the cavalry were a troop 
(#é) formed of noblomen’s sous who had 
grown up as pages in the royal service, while 
the infantry consisted of the hypaspiste 
(q-2.), to whom the aryyraspides (q.v.), were 
piace later as heavy infantry. 

Agénér. (1) Son of Poseidén and Lil 
king of Phonicia, brother to Belus, an 
father of Cadmus and Eurdpa (9... 

(2) Son of Anténor by Theino, a priestess 
of Athina, and one of tho bravest heroes 
of Troy, In Homer he leads the Trojans in 
storming the Grock entrenchments, rescues 
Hector when thrown down by Ajax, and 
even enters the lists with Achilles, but is 
saved from imminent danger by Apollo, In 
the post-Homeric legend he dies by the 
hand of Neoptdlémus. 

Ager Publicus (=common land). The 
Latin name for the State domains, formed 
of torritory taken from conquered states. 
The Romans made a practice, upon every 
new acquisition of land, of adding a part 
of it, waually a third, to the domain. So 
far as this lend was under culture, por- 
tions of it were sometimes assigned to 
single citizens or newly-founded colonies in 
fee simple, sometimes sold by the questors 
on the condition that, though the purchaser 
might bequeath and slienate it, it still re- 
mained State property., In token of this 
it paid a substantial or merely nominal 
rent (vectigal), and wes called ager privatus 
veetigalisqgue or questdrius. The greater 
part was left to the old occupiers, yet not 
as free property, but as rent-paying land, 
and was called ager publicus stipendiarius 
datus assignatus; the rest remained under 
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State management, and was let by the 
Sia ty ae uncultivated districtd, the 

tate, ablic proclamation, gave a pro- 
visions! seht of soisin, oceupdiio, with a 
view to cultivation, in consideration of a 
tithe of the corn raised and a fifth of the 
fruit, and reserving ita right of resumption. 
Such seisin was called possessio. It conld 
be bequeathed or otherwise alienated, yot 
uever became private property, but re- 
mained a rent-paying and resumeble pro- 
poy of the State. Though the Plebeians 
ad es good a right to occupy lands won 
by their aid as the Patricinns, yet in 
the early times of the Republic this right 
was exercised by the latter alone, partly 
Decanse they had the greater command 
of means and men, aud partly because by 
the right of the stronger they excluded 
the Plebeians from benefiting by the Ager 
Publicus, Against this usurpation the 
Pleboians waged a bitter and unbroken 
warfaro, claiming not only a share in newly 
conquered lands, but a wholesale redistri- 
bution of existing possrssiones, while the 
Patricians strained every nerve to maintain 
their vosted interests, and managed to 
thwart the execution of all the enactments 
pet from time to time in favour of the 

lebeians. Even the law of the tribune 
Gaivs Licivius Stolo (u.c. 377), limiting 
posaessiones to GUU iagira (acres) per man, 
and ordering the dixtribution of the re- 
mainder, were from the first eluded by the 
posscesdres, who now included both Patri- 
cians and well-to-do Plebeians, All possible 
means were employed, as protended deeds 
of gift and other similar devices, The 
threatencd extinction of the Italian pea- 
santry by the great wars, and the rapid 
growth of huge estates (latifundia) worked 
by slaves, occasioned tho law of Tiberius 
Gracchus (8.¢, 188), retaining the Licinian 
limit of 500 acres, but allowing another 
250 for each son, and granting compensation 
for landg resumed by the State. The land 
thus set free, and all the Ager Publicus that 
had been leased, except a few domains india- 
pensable to the State, were to be divided 
among poor citizens, but on the condition 
that each allotment paid s quit-rent, and 
was not to be alienated. But again, the 
the resistance of the nobility practically 
reduced this law to a dead letter; and the 
upshot of the whole agrarian movement 
stirred up by Tiberins and his brother 
Gaius Gracchus was, that the wealthy 
Romans were not only left undisturbed 
in their possvssiones, but were released 
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from paying rent. In the civil wars of 
Sulla the Ager Publeus in Italy, which , 
ind been nearly all used up in assignations, , 
roceiverl go vast an increase by the ex- 
termination of whole townships, by oe 
seriptions and confiscations, that even after 
all the noldiers hind becn provided for, there 
remuned a portion undistributed Under 
the Kinpuo there was lnrdly any left m 
Naly, what thore was, whether in Italy or 
in the rovers, came gradually under the, 
control of the smporal exchequer. 

‘Agésander (Gr. Agésandris). A Greek 
artist of the school of Rhodes. The cele- 
brated group of the Laéeoon is the jot 
work of Agesande:, Athénodorus, and Poly- 
dorus (See Laocaoy ) 

Agger. In Roman siege-works, the mound 
or embankment rowed against an enemy’s 


wally (Ser SIDGrs ) 
Aglaia One of tho Gres (Ke 
CHARTIES ) 

Apnitio The Latm nnme for the 


rolationship of real a adoptive descent 
fiom ong father, which was necessarily 
expressed by idonhty of clan-namo (se 
Naw, 2) A biothar and sister wore 
agudtt, but hor Gulden wore no lenges 
aquate to ly At fust magnate alone woe 
entitled to ambuut property or net aa 
gnatdias, it was bat giadnally that tho 
Coguiiti (7+) camo to have a place by then 
sido, tll Justiman abolished the right of 
agnates, and brought that of cognates to 
complote rocoguition 

Agén Tho Gheok uame for a musical 
(= artistic) or gymn istic contest ~The nm 
pos who conducted them, and gave away 
the prizos, were callod Ayondthete (On 
those who offiiated at scene guncs in 
Athens, s¢ Drama) At Rome such con- 
tests, modelled on thoso of the Cueeks, 
became troquent betore the fall of the Re- 
public; under the Empire they came round 
at periods of soveral yous, hke the meat 
Grecian games, The inost famous of all, | 
which held its yroand to the end of anti- 
quity, was the Ayon Capitolinns, founded 
by Domntion in 86 4b , and recwiring every 
four years He hed an Odswn (q 1”) burit 
for the musical performances, and a Stadian 
for the athletic combats, both in the | 
Campus Martius. Another great Agon wes 
held in 248 av. in honoar of the aty | 
having stood for a thousand years. 

Agondthdtés, Sec Acon. 

‘Agéra(=ascembly). The Greek name for 
the market-place, a consecrated open space, 
which in coast fowas usually lay on the 
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seaside, in mnland towns at the foot of the 
castle hill, As the centre of the city hfe, 
commercial, political, and religious, it was 
cdorned with temples, statues, and public 
bmildings, aud planted with trees, especially 
planes, When newly built or rebuilt in 
late times, 1t was generally square, and su- 
rounded by colonnades. ‘In most towns xt 
was the place for assemblies of the people 
Agoracritus. A Greek artist of Paros, 
who lived in the latter half of the Stk 
century nC, and was a favourite pupil of 
Phidias Has noblest work was considered 
to be the statue of Némésis, 40 feet in 
height, which some judges, on account of 
its excellence, took for a production of the 
elder artist, In any case it was sad that 
Phidias had allowed the name nf Agora- 
critns to be msctibed on several of his 
works 
‘Agdriindmus(<=:maiket-master) In many 
Gieck towns a inagistate somowhat re- 
sombling the Roman edile At Athens ten 
agar dnéine were chosen by lol every year, 
five for the city, and five for the pot oi 
Pawns They looked especially after the 
ictal trade, gave strangers leave to engage 
in it, tested weights and measures, as well 
as the qiuity of goods, confisexting and 
destioy:ng what was. spoilt; they settled din- 
putes between buyers aud sellers on the spot, 
or, uf a suit ot Irw was necessary, presided 
over it {Aristotle's Const, of Athens, c. 51), 
Agraulis Daughter of Ceops (gv) 
Agniulture (1) Amicultte was in Groce 
aleading mdustry, at least aseatlyasHomer, 
Tho sol was stubborn, fertile plains being 
compatatively few, and mountains and rocky 
ground proponderating But, favoured by 
2 genial chmate, agricaltuie was cariied on 
aluinst everywhoro with a zeal to which the 
wants of © dense population added their 
stimulus ‘That it was regaided as the 
very gioundwork of socal hto 13 shown by 
the fact that its guardian yoddess Damatér 
(Lat Cércs) prosided aleo over wedlock and 
Inw Tt was looked upon ag the most 
legitimate way of earning a ivelthood, It 
was cairied to the highest prtch im the 
Peloponnesus, where every sciap of culti- 
vable soil was made to yield its crop, as 
may be seen to this day by the artificial 
terraces that scarp every inounteim-slope. 
Much care was bestowed on irrigation. 
Scarcity of water was supplemented by 
artificia] means, provision was made against 
irregular bursts of mountain torrents by 
embanking and regulating the natural out- 
lets, while moist lands were channelled and 
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stagnant waters drained. Water was dis- 
tributed everywhere by ditches and canals, 
ander the sapervision of State officials; 
and Inws of ancient date guarded against 
the unfair ase of a water-course to a 
neighbour’a damage. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves 
and serfs, though field-labour was uot 
deemed dighonourable to the freeman, ex- 
cept where law and custom forbade his 
engaging in any sort of bandicraft, as at 
Sparta. In some countries, especially Ar- 
cadia, the old-world plan of every man till- 
ing his field with his own band remained in 
force to the latest times; and even eminent 
stateumen like Philopamén would not give 
it up. Four kinds of grain were chiefly 
grown: wheat, barley, and two kinds of 
spelt, to all of which the climate allowod 
two wowings in the year, beside miller, 
sesame, various leguminous plants, and 
soveral sorta of herbage for fodder. With 
uo less diligenca was Greek husbandry ap- 
plied to gardening, especially to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. This, while steadily pur- 
sued on the mainland, was developed to an 
extrnordinary extent in the islands, most of 
which, owing to their mountainous character, 
did not afford their inhabitants sufficient 
arable aoil. In olive-culture no part of 
Greece competed with Attica, which also 
produced the best figs, the fruit most widely 
cultivated, Kitchon-gardening was prac- 
tived on tho largest scale in Baotia. Con- 
sidering the enormous consumption of 
Howers in wreaths, the rearing of them, es- 
pecially of the rose, lily, narcissns, and violet, 
must have been a lucrative business, at 
jeast in the neighbourhood of great towns. 
Meadow-farming was of next to no import- 
ance, fow districts having a soil adapted for 
it, and such mendows as there were boing 
used for pnature rather than haymaking. 

(2) In aly, In Italy also the existence 
of the community was regarded as based 
upon agriculture, This ia proved by the 
practics of marking the site of the future 
walls of a new town by a farrow drawn 
with the plough. At Rome especially, the | 
hody of irramovable peasantry long formed 
the core of the commonwealth. In political 
life the free pensant wes the only factor 
held in account, and accordingly in war the 
object was to increase the number of free 
pensants by planting them out on as much 
of bordorland as could be wrested from the 
enemy. In early times agricultare was 
thought the only respectable calling in 
which a Roman citizen could engage; and | 
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manual labour on the land was held in un- 
qualified esteem and as bringing no disgrace 
qfen rapa persons in high place, 

bandry was mainly directed to the 
raising of grain, the ordiary cereal being 
at first spelt, till, in the 6th century B.c., 
wheat began to take a place beside it. They 
also cultivated barley, millet, and leguminous 
plants, as well as turnips, greens, and herbs 
for fodder. On irrigation and drainage the 
Ttalians bestowed much pains. They had no 
Inck of grass-lands, either for pasture or 
haymaking; and from an early time these 
were artificially watered. The cultivation of 
the vine and olive extonded as that of grains 
dectined (sce below); so did the growth 
of orchard-fruit, which, under the late 
Republic and tho early Empire, received 
8 vast expansion both from the improve- 
ment of native kinds and the introduction 
and naturalization of many foreign fruits, 
In oorlier times the prime favourite among 
fruit trees had been, as in Greece, the 
nutritions fig. Agriculture proper was 
ruined by the acquisition of the first extra- 
Italian possessions, Sicily and Sardinia; for 
the corn supplied by the provincials as tri- 
bute in kind began to be used, not only in 
provisioning the armies, but in feeding the 
urban population, (Sve ANNONA.) Au the 
State, to humour the rabble of Rome, sold 
this corn at tho lowest possible prices, 
sometimes even below its value, the growth 
of cereals ceased to bo profitable; farmera 
kept it down to a minimuwn, and took to 
cattle-brenling or raising wino and oil. 
‘These branches of indnatry not only flou- 
rished in the face of competition, but with 
judicions management were highly remu- 
norative. Thedeath-blow was given to the 
Ttalian pensantry by the increasing employ- 
ment of slaves and the absorption of small 
farms in largo estates (sce LATIFUNDIUM). 
On thers, besides tho growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, and 
cattle was carried on, as well as wonderaft, 
and special industries, pottery, charcoal- 
burning, and others. 

Farming implements, in addition to the 
plough (9.0.) uaually drawn by oxen, which 
was much the same amoug Grecks and 
Romans, and always very imperfect, in- 
cluded a great varioty of spades, hoes, and 
mattocks, and atnong Romans the harrow, 
the use of which among the Grecks is 
donbted. The season for sowing all cereals 
was usually autumn. At harvest the stalks 
were cut with the sickle about half-way 
down, and the rest left standing as stubble, 
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to be either burnt or utilzed for manure. 
The process of threshing (gv) waa very 
defecuve (For ancient works on hus- 
bandry, s¢¢ Govonict ) 

Agrumensérés. The Latin name for land- 
surveyors, otherwise called gromadtict, from 
groma, ther measuring mstrument This 
conwnated of two dioptric rods crossing each 
other at right angles and fastened on an 
aon stand so ag to turn honvontally, on 
the four arms stood four upright dzoptre, 
with threads stretched across the holes, and 
am taking observations the threads of two 
opposite deoptre had to cover each other 
Tho measnimg wns done on the same pnin- 
ciple as the marking-out of a templum by 
the Angus (qv), via by drawing in tho 
centre of the moca of land two nes inter 
gecting at ake angles, one from north to 
south (cado marinus), the other from 
east to west (diciimdnus marinus), the 
further division of the ground was effec ted 
by pmallels to these Imes (temtcs). It 
‘was not until the imperial period that land- 
surveying bocame a separate profession 
Then surveyors were prepared in special 
achools and appointed by the State, both 
for quarte)-master’s duty m camp and for 
Measurements under Government, they 
decided as judges m fixing boundaries, 
and were consulted ay speciahsts m dis 
puter affecting land Thus a literature 
arose, half niathcmatical, half leeal, the 
romams of which eatend over the tet six 
contmries AD Tho earbest of those goo- 
mati t,o writers on land incasmicment, 1s, 
Frontinns (qv), fiom whose work, wirtten 
from 81 9 AD, and dealing more with the 
Jegal sido of the subject, eatracts are pre- 
servel in the commentary of Agginus 
Urhteus  Hyginus, Balbus, and probebly 
Stctlus Fhiecus, flourshed in the time of 
Trajan , later atl, Nipsus, Inuocentius, and 
Aggenas 

Agrippa (Mareus Vipsduews) Born uc 
68, ched 11¢:12 Ho was the friend, son-mn- 
law, general, and mumter of Augustus Ho 
was also a speaker and writer of some re- 
pote Under his supervision was carried 
aut the great survey of the Roman empire 
which Cassar had begun m 44uc With 
the help of the materials thus obtained he 
constructed a circular Map of the World 
About Bc 7, Augustus had 1t engraved on a 
large scale in marble, and set up for pubhe 
use in the colonnade built by Agrippa’s 
sister Polla {porticu: Polle) It mny bo 
regarded as the source and model of all 
succeeding aids to geography, especially 
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the Inneranes (gv) and the Peutinger 
Table A book on the results of the sur- 
vey, which Agrippa hed begun writing, 





* corn OF AGATPPA’s THIRD Consulanrr, BC 27, 
(Bishn Muyoum } 
Oly Hend of Agsipps, wears 


ug tbo corona claemca. 
Bee Nei tune with Dolphin and Trident 
‘C= Sonatas consulto 


was continued and published, by mder of 
Augustas, under the trtle of Chorographia, 

Agyiens A title of Apollo (¢-v.) as god 
of streets and highways, 

Asis (Lat Ataz). (1) Son of the Locnien 
king Oileus, hence called the Lociian or 
Lesser Asns im contrast tothe Telaménian. 
In forty shrps he led the Locnans to Troy, 
where, notwithstanding his small stature 
and light equpment, he Sistasgussbed him 
self beside his gigantic namesahe, especially 
in the battle by the ships aud that over the 
body of Patrolus He was renowned for 
hug the spear, and as the swafteat 
runner next to Achilles On hisvoyage home, 
fo apponge tho anger of Athénn, he sufiored 
shipwreck on the Gyrean rocks off the 
island of Mycdnis 01 (according to another 
story) on the soutberamost point of Eubea 
Poserdon mdead rescued him on the rocks , 
but when he boasted of having escaped 
against the will of the gods, the sea-king 
with bis trident «mote off the rock on which 
he sat, aud he sank im the waves Later 
accounts say that the goddesa’s anger fall 
upen him because, at the taking of Troy, 
when Cassandia had token refuge at her 
altar and embiaced her image, he tore her 
away by force, so that the statne fell, 
Though Agamemnon took the maiden fiom 
him, the Grecks left the ontrage on the 
goddess npussshed, and on their way home 
she wreaked he: wrath on the whole fleet 
Ho, hike other herces, was said to be still 
ying with Achilles in the island of Leucé 
The Locrians worshipped him as a hero, 
and always left e vacant place for im m 
the Ime of battle. 

(2) Son of Tétamén of Salimis, and half- 
brother of Tencer; called the Great Aias, 
because he stood head and shoulders higher 
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than the other Greek heroes. He brings 
twelve ships to Troy, where he proves him- 
solf second only to Achilles in strength and 
bravery; and while that hero holds aloof 
from the fight, he is the mainstay of the 
‘Achwenna, especially when the Trojans have 
taken their camp by storm and are pushing 
the battle to their ships. In the struggle 
over the corpse of Patroclus, he and his 
namesake the son of Oileua cover Menelaiis 
and Merfénés while they carry off their 
fallen comrade, When Thétis offered the 
arms and armour of Achilles as a prize for 
the worthiest, they were adjudged, not to 
‘Aias, but to hia only competitor Odyaseua. 
‘Trojan captives bore witness that the 
ounning of Odysseus had done them more 
harm than the valour of Achilles. Aias 
thereupon, according to the post-Homeric 
logend, killed himself in anger, a feeling he 
atill cherished againat Odysseus even in the 
lower world. The later legend relates that 
he was driven mad by the slight, mistook 
the flocks in the camp for his adversaries, 
and slaughtered them, and on coming to his 
senses agnin, felt go mortified that he fell 
on his sword, the gift of Hector after the 
duel botwoen them. Ont of his blood xpraug 
the purple lily, on whore petnlx could be 
traced the first lettos of his name, Ai, Aé. 
His monument stood on tho Riostéan pro- 
montory, where he hed encampod before 
Troy, and npon which the waves washed 
the coveted arms of Achilles after the ship- 
wreck of Odysseus. As the national hero of 
Salomis, be had a temple and statue there, 
and @ yourly festival, tho Afantria ; and he 
‘was worshipped at Athens, where the tribe 
Aiantis was named after him. He too was 
supposed to linger with Achilles in the 
island of Leucé. By Tacméssa, daughter 
of the Phrygian king Teuthras, whom he 
had captured in one of the raids from before 
Troy, 10 had a eon Burywices, who is said 
to have removed from Salamis to Attica 
with his son or brother Philwus, and founded 
flourishing families, which produced many 
famous men, for instance Miltiadés, Cimon, 
Alcibtades, and the historian Thuoydidas, 

Aidés (Aidoneus). See Haves. 

Ajax. Sev Aras. 

Als. The Latin name for (1) a wing in 
the line of battle. Till the extension of the 
citizenship to the Italian allies, the wings 
consisted of their contingents, viz. 10,000 
foot and 1,800 horse to every consular 
army of two legions, Thus @ia came to 
men the allied contingent that composed 
& wing (sce Conort and Leeton). But it 


meant more especially, in contrast to the 
cohorts that made up the infantry of the 
allies, the cavalry of the contingont, viz. 
on an average 300 men (5 turme, of GO 
each). Doring the imperial poriod, when 
all tho cavalry was raised in the provinces, 
the name of ala was given to a cavalry 
division of 500 or else 1,000 mon, the one 
divided into 16, the other into 24 firme, 
The ale were commanded by profiti 
ium. 

(2) A back room in 9 Roman house. See 
Hovse. 

Alabastrin. See Vessxts, 

‘Alastér, The Greek term for an aveng- 
ing damon, who dogs the footsteps of 
criminals, visiting the ging of fathers on 
their offspring. 

Album. The Latin word for a board 
chalked or painted white, on which matters 
of public interest were notified in black 
writing. In this way were published the 
yearly records of the pontifex(ser ANNALES), 
the edicts of pratora (q.v.), the roll of 
senators, the liste of jurors, etc. 

Alewmus (Gr. Alkaids). A famous lyric 
poet of Mytiléné in Lexbos, an elder con- 
temporary of Sappho, Towards the end of 
the 7th century B.C., 28 the scion of a noble 
house, he headed the aristocratic party in 
their contests with the tyrants of his native 
town, Myrstlus, Melanchras, and others, 
Banished from home, he went on romantic 
expeditions as far as Kxypt. When the 
tyrants were put clown, and his former 
comrade, the wise Pittacus, was called by 
the people to rule the State, he took up 
arms against him al-o asa tyrant in dis- 
guiso; but attempting to force his return 
home, he fell into the power of his ojpo- 
nent, who generously forgave him. Of hia 
further life nothing is known. His poema 
in the Holic dialect, arranged in ten books 
by the Alexandrians, consisted of hymns, 
political songs (which formed the bulk of 
the collection), drinking songs, aud love 
songa, of which we have but a few miner- 
able fragmenta. In the opinion of the 
ancients, his poems were well constructed, 
while their tone tallied with the lofty pas- 
sion and manly vigour of hia character. 
The aledic strophe, so much used by his 
admirer and not unworthy imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. [For a relief repre- 
senting Aleaeus and Sappho, sce SAPPHO.| 

Alciménés (Gr. Alkdmenes). A Greck 
artist of Athens or Lemnos, and a pupil of 
Phidiag, who flourished towards the end of 
theSth century B.c. Following his mavter’s 
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idea! tendency, he devoted himself mainly 
to religious subjects, working like him in 
various materials, gold and ivory, bronze 
and marble, His statue of the winner 
in the Pentathlon was stamped as classic 
by the epithet of Enkrindménos, as the 
Dorjphérés of Polyclitas was by that of 
Kanon, Abont 436 3.0. he was employed 
with Phidias in decorating the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The marble groups of 
the battle of Centaurs and Laptth» in its 
westorn pediment are his work. Of these 
considerablesremains have been brought to 
light by the recent German excavations. 
(dee OLYMPIAN Gases, fig. 2.) 

Alcathéua (Gr. Alkdth6ds). The son of 
Pelops and Hippodameia, He slew the 
lion of Cithwrén, which had torn to pieces 
Enippus, the son of M&gireus. Thus he 
won the daughter of Moyarens, Euwchma, 
and the sovereignty of Magara, With 
Apollo for hig friend nnd helpor, he rebuilt 
the city walla, and reared one of the two 
castles, Alcithds, with temples to Artémis 
and Apollo. A singing stone in the castle 
was shown aa the one on which the god laid 
down his lyre when at wok. Alcathous’ 
eldest ron, Ischépdlia, foll in the Calydonian 
hunt ; the second, Calltpolis, ranning in with 
the news to his father when sacrificing to 
Apollo, scattered the altarfire,aud Alcathous 
struck him dead with a firebrand for the 
supposed sacrilege. By his daughters Auto- 
media and Periboea, the wives of Iphiclés 
and Télimdn, be was grandfather to Tolais 
and Aine (Ajax). 

Alcestis (Gr. Alkestis), Daughter of 
Péliis, renowned for her tender love for 
her hueband Admétus, and her voluntary 
death on his behalf. (Se ADMETUS.) 

Alctdimis (Gr. AUciddmas). A’ Greek 
thetorician of Elza in Alélis, pupil and 
successor of Gorgias, » contemporary snd 
oppouent of Isceriités. Two declamations, 
bearing his name, have come down to us, 
one an imaginary indictment of Palamédés 
by Odysseus, the other a speech on the 
Sophists; but the latter only can with any 
probability be attributed to him. It is a 
cleverly written argument, intended to 
show that the culmination of rhetorical 
training consists in the power of speaking 
extempore on any subject from mere notes 
of the arrangement; not the practice of 
carefully writing ont speeches, and then 





learning them by heart for public delivery. 
‘Alcides (Gr. Alztdes). A surname of 
Haraclés (9.0.). 


Aleindiie (Gr. Alstndds). King of the 
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Phencians (g.v.), with whom Odyaseus, and 
in later legend Jason and Medea, find shelter 
and aid. (See Opysszus and ARGONAUTS.) 
Alcipbrén (Gr, Alkiphron). A Grock 
rhetorician of the 2nd century a.D., author 
of a collection of 118 fictitious Letters in 
three books, These, written in tolerably pure 
style and tasteful form, profess to be from 
sailors, peasants, parasites, and hetere. 
‘They are sketches of character, ingeniously 
conceived and carried out, which give us a 
vivid picture of the then state of culture, 
especially at Athens; the letters from 
hctere ere particularly interesting, a8 their 
plots are taken from the New Attic Comedy, 
especially the lost plays of Menander. 
‘Alem@én (Gr. Atkmaion), of Argos. Son 
of Amphisraus (g.r.) and Eriphylé. As hia 
father, in departing op the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes, has bound him 
and his brother Amphiléchus, thon mero 
boys, to avenge him on their faithless 
mother, Alemwon refuges to take in 
the second expedition, that of the Epigbni 
(gv.), till he hes first fulfilled that filial 
duty ; nevertheless his mothor, bribed by 
Thersander with the garment of Ilar- 
méimia, persuades him to go. zeal 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slays the 
Theban king, Laddimis, and is the first to 
enter the conquered city. On returning 
home, he, at the bidding of the Delphian 
Apollo, avenges his father by slaying his 
mother, with, or according to some accounts, 
without, his brothor’s help; but immediately, 
like Orestés, he is sot upon by the Erins és, 
and wandeis distracted, seeking purification 
and a uew home. Phegeus, of the Arcadian 
Psbphis, half purifies him of his guilt, and 
gives him his daughter Are!nvé or Aiphe- 
sibea to wife, to whom he presents the 
jewels of Harmonia, which he hes brought 
from Argos. But soon the crops fail in the 
land, and he falls into his distemper again, 
till, after many wanderings, he arrives at 
the mouth of the Acheléts, and there, in an 
island that has floated up, be finds the 
country promised by the god, which had 
not existed at the time of hisdying mother’s 
curse, and so he ia completely cured. He 
marries Achelone’ daughter, Callirrhte, by 
whom he has two sons, Acarnin and Am- 
phdtérus. Unable to withstand his wife’s 
entreaties that she may have Harmonia's 
necklace and robe, he goes to Phégeus 
in Arcadia, and begs those treasures of 
him, pretending that he will dedicate them 
at Delphi for the perfect healing of his 
madness. He obtains them; but Phegeus, 
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on learning the truth, seta His sons to way- 
Jay him on his road, and rob him of his 
treasure aud his life; and then Alomaon’s 
two pons avenge their father’s death on 
these murderers. Alemson, like his father, 
received divine honours after death ; he had 
a sancinary at Thebes, and at Psophis a 
consecrated tomb. 

Aloman (Gr, Aleman). The founder of 
Dorian lyric poetry,a Lydian of Sardés. He 
came to Sparta in his youth as a slave, was 
set free, and seeme evon to have received 
the citivenship; he flourished in the latter 
half of the 7th century s.c. He abandoned 
the old ndmic or aithyrambie poetry, writ- 
ten in hezamoters, and composed in various 
metres Hymns, Penns, Prosddia, Parthénia, 
Scolia, and Eroties, the lost of which he 
was supposed to haveinvented. His dialect 
was the Dorie, softened by Epic and Holic 
forms. Of his six books of poems a few 
fragments only are preserved ; one, a rather 
long one, was found in Egypt. 

Aloméné (Gr. Atkmene). Danghter of 
Electr¥én, wife of Amphftrydn (q.v.), mother 
of Heriiclés by Zeus. On her counexion with 
Rhadamanthys, sec RuapaMantuys. After 
her eon’s translation to the gods she fled 
from the face of Eurystheus to Athens, but 
went back to Thebes, and died there at a 
great age, She was worshipped at Thebes, 
and had an altar in the temple of Heracles 
at Athens. 

Alegoné (Gr. Atkgine), (1) Danghter of 
Eidlus, wife of Ceyx (¢.v. 2).—-(2) One of 
the Pleiades, 

Aleydneus (Gr. Alkijineus). Son of Uri 
nus and Ga, the eldest and mightiest of 
the giants, who could not be overtaken by 
death in his own birthplace. Hence, in 
the war with the giants, Hériclés had to 
drag bim away from Palléné before he 
could kill him with his arrows. Legend 
also tells of a giant Aleyoneus who stole 
the oxen of Hélits from the island of 
Erytheia, and as Heracles was crossing 
the Thracian isthmus of Palleno, crushed 
twelve of his wagons and twenty-five men 
with a huge piece of rock, which was 
shown on the spot When he hurled it 
at Heracles himself, the hero struck it 
back with his club, and killed Alcyonens 
with the same blow. 

Aldobrandini Marriage. Sce Parntina. 

Aléctd. One of the Greek goddesses of 


Vengeance. (See ERINYES.) 
 Alsrander. (Gr. Alewandrte). (1) See 
TS. 


(2) Alexander Azolue (the Htolian) of 
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Pleurén in Etolia, lived about 280 B.0. at 
Alexandria, being employed by Ptolemy in 
arranging the tragedies and satyric dramas 
in the Library. He was afterwards at the 
court of Antigsnus Gonatis in Macedonia, 
As a Writer of tragedies he was reckoned 
one of the so-called Pleiad. He also tried 
his hand at short epics, at epigrams, elegies, 
and the like, of which some graceful frag- 
ments are preserved. 

(8) A Greek rhetorician of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., son of the rhetoricion Numéntus. 
He composed a work on figuyps of speech, 
of which one extract and a free Latin ver- 
sion by Aqnila Romanus have survived. 

(4) Alexander of Aphrodisias in Caria, 
about 200 ap., called Eyregétés for his 
services in expounding the doctrine of 
Aristotle, wrote valuable commentaries on 
several Aristotelian treatises (especially 
the Metaphysics) as well as original works 
on Fate and Free-will, on the Soul, and 
others, 

(5) Alexander of Tralits in Lydia, a 

hysician, lived in the 6th century 
A.D. at Rome, and made a careful collection 
from older writers on therapeutics, in 
twelve booka. 

Alexandra. Se Cassaxvra, 

Alexandrian Period. Sec LiveRaTone, 

Alexik&k6s (= warding off evil). An epi- 
thet of Apollo and Herdclés, 

Alexis. Alexis and AntIphinés were the 
most prolific and important writers of the 
Middle Attic Comedy. Alexis was born at 
Thurii, 3.c, 392. He attained the age of 
106, writing to the Inst, and is said to have 
died on the stage with the crown on his 
head. He was the reputed author of 245 
plays, of which numerous extracts are 
still oxtant, showing considerable wit and 
elegance of language. He was uncle to 
the poet Menander. 

‘imentirft The Latin name, during 
the imperial period, for children of needy 
but free-born parents, who, out of the in- 
terest of fands invested for the purpose, 
received monthly contributions to their aup- 
port in goods or money up to a certain age 
(fixed in the caseof boysat eighteen, in that 
ofgirlsat fourteen). This scheme, the object 
of which was to encourage people to marry, 
and go to check the alarming decrease of the 
free population, wazstarted by the Emperar 
Nerva (4.0. 96-98), and extended by ‘Trajan 
tothe whole of Italy. Succeeding emperors 
algo, down to Alexander Sovérus (222-235), 
founded such bursaries; and private citizens 
in Italy and the provinces, ax, for instance 
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the younger Pliny, vied with them in their 
liberality. oo 

Aldkdw or Alotd@. Sons of Poseidon 

Iphimédeia, the wife of Aléons, son of 
Cinacs (see Holos, 1) and Poseidon; their 
names were Ephialtés and Otus. They 
grew every year an el} in breadth and @ 
fathom in length, so that in nino years time 
they wore thirty-six feet broad and fifty- 
four feet high. Their strength was auch 
that. they chained up the god Arés and kept 
linn in @ brazen cask for thirteen months, 
till their stepmother Eribwa betrayed hia 
whereabouts to Hermes, who came by 
stonlth and dragsed his disabled brother 
out of durance. They threatened to storm 
heaven itself by piling Ossa on Olympus 
and Pélién on Oxsa, and would have done it, 
says Homer, hd not Apollo slain them with 
his arrowa ere their beards were grown. 
Tho later logend represents Ephinltes as in 
Jove with Héra, and Otus with Artémis. 
Another mythrep1 esents Artemin as slaying 
them by craft in the island of Naxos. “She 
rus between them in the form of a hind ; 
they hurl their spears, and wound each other 
fatally, In the later legend they expiate 
theirsins in the lower world by being bound 
with sunkes to a pillar, back to back, whilo 
they are incessantly tormented by the 
screeching of an owl. On the other hand, 
they wero worshipped as heroes in Naxox, 
and in the Brotinn Asera wore regarded a8 
founders of the city and of the worship of 
the Muses on Mont Héltcdn 

Aléps. Daughter of Cereyon of Elensis, 
and, by Poseidén, mother of Hippoth3ou 
(q.0.); after whose birth her father was 
woing to kill her, but the god changed her 
into a fonutoin. 

iphéus. Sce ARBTHUSA. 

‘Alpbéstbma (or Arsing?). Danghter of 
Phégeus and first wife of Alomzdn, whom, 
though unfaithful, she coutinued to love, 
and was angry with her brothers for killing 
him, Her brothers shut her up in a box, 
and brought her to Agapénér, king of 
Tégéa, pretending that she had killed her 
husband. Here she came by her end, 
having compassed her brothers’ doath by 
the hand of Alemwon's sons, 

Altar. Originally a simple elevation 
above the ground, made of earth, field- 
stones, or turf; and such altara continued 
to be used in the country parts of Italy. But 
altars for constant use, especially in temple 
service, were, ag a rule, of stone, though 
in exceptional cases they might be made of 
other materials, Thus, several in Greece 
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were bnilt out of the ashes of burnt-offer- 
ings, as that of Zeus at Olympia. One at 
Delos was made of goats’ horns. Thoir 
abape was very various, the four-cornered 
being the commonest, 
and the ronnd less 
usual, A temple 
usually had two 
altars: the one used 
for bloodless offer- 
ings standing before 
the deity’s image in 
the celia, and the 
other for burnt-offer- 
ings, opposite the 
door in front of the 
temple. The latter 
wos gonerally a high 
altar, standing on a 
platform which is cat into steps. Being an 
integral part of the whole set of buildings, 
its shape and size were regulated by their 
proportions. Some few of these high altars 
‘wero of enoimous dimensions; the one at 
Oiympin had a platform mensaving moro 
than 125 feet round, while the altar itself, 
which was ascended by steps, was nearly 
2% feet high. In Italy as well as (reece, 
beside the altars attached to temples, there 
was 2 vast number in streets nnd squares, 
in the courts of houses (ace cut), in open 
fields, in sacred groves, and other precincts 
consecrated ta the gods. Some altars, like 
some tomples, wero dedicated tamorethanone 
deity; we even henrof altars dedicated to all 
the gods. On altars to heroes, see HEROES. 

Althwa, Daughter of Thestiuy, wifo of 
Eneus, king of Ciilydon, mother of Tydens, 
Meleager (9.v.), and Detaneira. 

Altis, ‘Tho sacred grove near Olympia 
(g.v.), in which the Olympic Games wero 
celebrated. (See OLYMPIA.) 

Amalth8a (Gr. Amaitheia). A figure in 
Greek inythology. The name was sometimes 
applied ton goat, which suckled the new horn 
Zeus in Creto, while bees brought him honey, 
and which was therofore sot amoug the stars 
dy her narsling: sometimes toa nymph 
who was supposed to possess a miraculous 
horn, @ symbol of plenty, and whose desrent 
was variously given, ‘According to one 
version she is the daughter of the Cretan 
king Melisseus, and brings op the infant 
god on the milk of a goat, while her sister 
‘Melissa (a bee) offers him honey. Tho horn 
of the goat is given to her by Zeus, with 
the promise thet she shall always find in 
it whatever she wishes. From her tho 
cornucopin passed into the possession of 
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the river-god Acheldfis, who was glad to 
exchange it for his own horn, which 
Heracles had broken off. It is alao an 
attribute of Diongets, of Plutus, and other 
gods of earthly felicity. 

Amazons (Gr. Amazonés ; =“ breastless”). 
Amythical nation of women-warriors, whose 
headquarters are placed by early Greek 
legend in Themisoyra, on the Thermadén, 
on the southern shore of the Evxine. In 
Inter accounta they also appear on the 
Caucasus and on the Don, where the 
nation called Saurémite was supposed to 
have sprang. from their union with the 
Scythians, ‘They suffered no men among 
them; the sons born of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations they either killed 
or sent back to their fathers; the girls they 
brought np to be 
warriors, burning 
the right breast off 
for the better 
handling of the 
bow. Their chief 
deities were said 
to be Arés and the 
Taurian Artémis, 
Even in Homer 
they are repre 
sented ss making 
long marches into 
Asiatic territory ; 
an army of them 
invading Lycia is 
cut to pisces by 
Bellsrsphon; 
Priam, then iu his 

nth, hastens to 

elp the Phrygians 
against thom, 
They gained a firm 
footing in Greek 
song and story 
through Arctinus 
of = Mildtus, in 
whose poom their 
queen Pentho- 
sileia, daughter of 
Ares, as Priam’s 
ally, presses hard on the Greoks, till she 
is slain by Achilles. After that they be- 
came p favourite subject with posts and 
artists, and a new crop of fable sprang up: 
Hérdclés wars against them, to win the 
girdle of their queen. Hippalyté; Theseus 
carries off her sister Antlépé, they in 
revenge burst into Attica, encamp on the 
Areopigus of Athens, and ere pacified by , 
Antiope's mediation, or, according to an- 
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other version, beaten in a» great battle. 
Grave-mounds supposed to cover the bones 
of Amazons were shown near Mégira, and 
in Euboa and Thessaly. In works of art 
the Amazons were represented ay martial 
maids, though always with two breasta, 
and usually on horseback; sometimes in 
Scythian dress (a tight fur tunic, wth a 
cloak of many folds over it, and a kind 
of Phrygian cap), sometimes in Grecian (a 
Dorian tunic tucked up and the right shoul- 
der bare), armed with a half-moon shield, 
two-edged axe, spear, bow, and quiver, etc. 
The most famous statues of them in an- 
tiquity were those by Phidias, Polyclitus, 
and Créstlas, to one or other of which, ag 
types, existing specimens are tracendle. 
(See cut.) Among the surviving aculptures 
representing an Amazonian contest should 
be especially mentioned the relicfs from 
the frieze of Apollo's temple at Bnew in 
Arcadia (in tho British Museum, London), 

Ambarvilia. The Italian festival of bless- 
ing the fields, which was kept at Rome on 
May 29th. The country people walked in 
solemn procession threo times round their 
fields in tho wake of the su-orv-taur-tia, 
i.e. a hog, ram, and bull, which were sacri- 
ficed after a prayer originally addressed 
to Mars, afterwards usually 10 Carés and 
other deities of agricatture, that the fraits 
of the fields might thrive. Comp. ARVAL 
Broruens, 

Ambitus (lit, a going round) meant at 
Rome tho candidature for a public office, 
because going round among the citizens was 
originally the principal moans of winning 
their favour. When unlawful means began 
to be used, and bribery in every form was 
orgauized into a aysteni, the word came to 
mean obtaining of office by illegal means. 
To check the growing evil, laws were 
passed at an early poriod, and from time 
‘to time made more severe. The penalties, 
which ranged at different times from fines 
and inadmissibility to office to banishment 
for ten years and even for life, produced 
no lasting effect. At inst a special stand- 
ing erminal court was established for 
trying such cases, till under the Empire 
recourse wan had to a radical change in 
the mode of election. 

Ambrésia. Anything that confers or 
preserves immortality: (1) the food of the 

(as nectar wes their drink), which 
‘according to Homer, bring daily to 
Zeus from the far west: (2)the anointing oil 
of the gods, which preserves even dead men 
from decay’: (3) the food of the gods’ horses. 
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Amburbium. The Latin name for a 
solemn procession of the people, with the 
various ordera of priesthood Ied by the 
pontifex three times round the boundarics 

Rome. It was only resorted to et a 
time of great distress, and the animals 
destined 10 make atonoment, viz. a hog, a 
ram, and a bull (the so called sudertaurilia, 
800 AMBARVALIA), were sacrificed with 
special prayers outaide the city. 

Ameipsiis. A Greek post of the old 
comedy, contemporary with Aristéphinés, 
whom ho twice overcame, his plays 
only slight fragmonts remain, 

Ammianus Marocellinus. The last Roman 
historian of any importance, born at Antioch, 
in Syria, about 830 a.p,, of noble Grecian 
descent, After receiving a careful educa 
tion, he early entered military service, and 
fought under Julian against the Alemanni 
and Porsians, Tu the evening of hix days 
he rotired to Rome, and about 390 began 
his Latin history of the emperors (Rerum 
Gestdrum Libri), from Nerva, a.v. 96, to 
the death of Valens, in thirty-one books. 
Of these there only remain books xiv.—xxxi., 
including the period from 853 to 378 A.v., 
which he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness, As his work may be regarded 
ag a continuation of Tacttus, he seems, on 
the whole, to have taken thot writer for 
his model. He resombles Tacitus in judg- 
ment, political acuteness, and love of truth. 
A heathen himself, he is nevertheless fair 
to the Christinus, But he is far inferior 
in literary culture, though he loves to dix 
play his knowledge, especially in deveribing 
nations and countries. Latin wns a foreign 
lnngnoge to him; hence a crudeness and 
clamainess of oxpression, which is made 
even more ropellent by affectation, bom- 
‘ast, and bew:ldering ornamental imagery. 

Ammon (or Hammon ; Egyptian Amun, 
the hidden or veiled one). 4 god native 
to Libya and Upper Egypt. He was re- 
presented sometimes in the shape of a ram 
with enormous curving horns, sometimes in 
that of a ram-headed man, sometimes as a 
perfect man standing up or sitting on a 
throne. On his head was the royal em- 
lems, with two high feathers standing up, 
the symbols of sovereignty over the upper 
and under worlds; in his hands were the 
sceptre and the sign of life. In works of 
art his figure is coloured blue. Beside him 
stands the goddess Muth (the “mother,” 
the “quoen of darkness,” ag the inscriptions 
call her), wearing the crown of U; 


or the vulture-akin (sre ent). ‘is chief 
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temple, with s far-famed oracle, stood in 
ap at of the Libyan desert, twelve days’ 
journey from Memphis, Between thia 
oracle and that of Zeus at Dodéna # con- 
nexion is said to have existed from very 
ancient times, 60 that be Greske early 
identified the EF; jen wit eit own, 
ag the Bane dad afterwards with 
their Jupiter; and his worship found an 
entrance st several places in Greece, at 
Sparta, Thebes, and also Athens, whence 
festa] embsasies wero regularly sent to the 
Libyan wanctuary (ace Tuxorta). When 
the orncle was consulted by visitors, the 
god’a symbol, made of emerald and other 
stones, was carried round by women and 
girls, to the sound of hymns, on a golden 
ship hung round with votive cups of silver. 
His replies were given in tremulous shocks 
communicated to the bearers, which were 

| interpreted by a priort. 
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Amor. The god of love. See Bnos, 

‘Ampéliua (Lucius). A Roman writer not 
earlier than the 2nd contury A.D. He was 
the author of notebook, Liber Memori- 
lis, which contains s scanty collection of 
astronomical, geographical, and historical 
jottings. Paltry ua the book is, a state- 
‘ment in ite chapter on the wonders of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (in 
1878) of the magnificent sculptures of Per- 
giraum, now at Berlin, 

‘Amphiirdts, of Argos, the son of Oiclés 
and Hypormnéstra, grost-grandgon of the 
seer, Mélampus. In Homer heis a favourite 
of Zeus and Apollo, alike distinguished as 

| 2 seer and a Kero, who takes purt in the 
| Calydonien boar-hant, in the voyaga of the 
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Argonauts, and the expeditien of the Seven ! 
against Thebes. Reconciled to Adrastus 
after a quasrel, and wedded to hie sister 
Eriphylé, he agrees that any future differ- 
ences between them shall be settled by her, 
She, bribed by Polyueicés with the fatal 
necklace of his ancestress Harménia, insists 
on her husband joining the war against 
Thebes, though he foresees that it will end 
intally ‘for him, and in departing charges 
his youthful gons Alemwén and Amphi- 
Ichns (g.0.) to avenge his coming death. 
His wise warnings are unheeded by the 
other princes; his justice and prudence 
even bring him into open strife with the 
savage Tydeus; yet in the fatal closing con- 
test he loyally ‘avenges his death on the 
Theban Melanippus. In the flight, just as 
the spear of Periclyménus is desconding 
on him, Zeus interposed to save the pious 
prophet and make him immortal by cleay- 
ing the earth apen with his thunderbolt, 
and bidding it swallow up Aimphiaraus, 
together with his trusty charioteer Batén, 
like himself a descendant of Melampus. 
From that time forth Amphiaraus was wor- 
shipped in varions places as an oracular 
got, especially at Ordpus on the frontier 
of Attica and Botia, where he had a 
temple and a famous oracle for the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and where games were 
celebrated in honour of him, 

Amphidrimia. At Athens, a family fer- 
tival, at which newborn infants received 
religions consecration. Se EpucaTron. 

Amphictyons (Gr. Amphiktjones\. This 
Greek word meant literally “dwellers 
around,” but in a special sense waa applied 
to poptations which at stated times met at 
the same sanctuary to keep a festival in 
common, and to transact common business. 
The most famous and extensive union of 
the kind was that called par excellence 
the Amphictyonic League, whose common 
sanctuaries were the temple of Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi, and the temple of Dométér 
(Cérés) at Anthéla, near Pyle or Thermd- 
pyle. After Pyla the assembly was named 

e Pylean, even when it met at Delphi, 
and the deputies of the league pyldgdra. 
The league was supposed to be very aucient, 
as old even ag the name of Hellénés; for 
ita founder was said to be Amphictyon, the 
eon of Deuciilion, and brother of Hollén, the 
common ancestor of all Hellenes. It included 
twelve populations: Malians, Phthians, 
Eaiands or Etwans, Doldpés, Magnetians, , 
Porrhosbians, Thessalians, Locrians, Doriana, 
Phocians, Besotians, and Ioniane, together | 
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with the colonies of each. Though in later 
times their extent and power were very 
wnequal, yet in point of law they all had 
equal rights, Beside protecting and pre- 
serving those two sanctuaries, and cele- 
brating from the year 586 B.c. onwards, the 
Pythian Games, the league was bound to 
inintain certain principles of international 
right, which forbade them, for instance, 
ever to destroy utterly any city of the 
league, or to cut off its water, even in time 
of war. To the assemblies, which met 
every spring and autumn, each untion sent 
two hieromnéminés (=wardens of holy 
things) and several pylagora. The Intter 
took part in the debates, but only the 
former had the right of voting. When a 
nation included several states, these took 
by turns the privilego of sending deputies. 
Bat the stronger states, such ag the Ionian 
‘Athens or the Dorian Sparta were probably 
allowed to take their turn oftener than the 
rest, or even to send to every assembly, 
‘When violations of the sanctuaries or of 
popular right took place, the assembly 
could inflict fines or even expulsion; and 
8 state that would not submit to the pun 
ment had a “holy war” declared against 
it. By auch n war the Phocians were ox- 
pelled n.c. 346, and their two votes given 
to the Macedonians; but the expulsion of 
the former was withdrawn becouse of the 
glorious part they took in defending the 
Delphian temple when threatened by the 
Gauls in 279 BC., aud at the same tine 
the Atolian community which hat already 
made itself master of the sanctuary, was 
acknowledged as a new member of the 
league. In 191 5.c. the number of members 
amounted to seventeen, who neverthelena 
had only twenty-four votes, seven having 
two votes each, the rest only one. Under 
the Roman rule, the league continued to 
exist; but its action was now limited to 
the care of the Delphian temple. It was re- 
organized by Augustus, who incorporated 
the Molians, Magnetians, Hnianes, end 
Pythians with the Thessalians, and sub- 
stituted for the extinct Dolopes the city 
of Nicdpélis in Acarnanis, which he had 
founded after the battle of Actium. The 
last notice we find of the leegue is in the 
‘Qnd century A.D. 

Amphiléchus. Son of Amphisrats and 
Eriphyié, Alommén’s brother, Ho wos & 
seer, and according to some took part in 
the war of the Epfgini and the murder of 
his mother. He was said to have founded 
the Amphilochian Argos (near Neokhori) in 
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Acarnania. Later legend represents him 
as taking part in the Trojan War, and on 
the fall of Troy going to Cilicia with 
Mopsus (g.v.), and there founding a famous 
oracie at Mallus, At last the two killed 
each othor while fighting for the possession 
of it. 

Amphtdn and 2éthus, The Beotian Dics- 
cari, twin sons of Antiépd (¢.v.) by Zeus, 
though tho later legend makes Zethus a aon 
of Epdpens, Exposed on Mount Citharén, 
they are found aud brought up by a shep- 
herd; when grown up, they recognise their 











* SmiHUS AND AxPHION, 
Rome, pada Palace ) 


mother, who has fled from imprisonment at 
Thebes, where she has been ill-treated by 
Dirog, the wifo of Lycus who governs 
‘Thebes as guardinn to Liius, They avenge 
their mother by tying her tormentress to 
the horn of a ball, which diags her to 
death. They then cast her corpes into a 
spring near Thebes, which takes fram her 

e name of Dirce, Seizing the scvereignty 
by slaying Lycus, or, according to another 
account, having i, given up to them by 
Lyoua at the bidding of Hermes, they 
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fortify Thebes with walls and towers, be- 
cause (says Homer), despite their strength, 
they could no more inhabit the wide town 
without a wall to defend it, Zethus brings 
up the stones with his strong arm, while 
Amphiou, a harper of more than mortal 
skill, fits them together by the music of his 
lyre, Zethue marries Thébé, tho daughter 
of Asdpus, or, according ta another account, 
A&d6n, daughter of Pandarcos (q.t.); Am- 
phion js the Iuckless husband of Nisbe, and 
after seoing the ruin of his family, 18 sad 
to have killed himscif, and to have been 
been baried in one grave with his brother 
at Thebex. The punishment of Dirce is 
the subject of the marble group by Apollo- 
nius and Tauriscus, known as the Farnese 
Bull (now at Naples). (For cut, see Diner, 
and comp, SCULPTURE.) 

(In the Antiope of Enriptdés, and else- 
whero, the two brothers were sharply con- 
trasted with one another, Zethus being ihe 
rade and strong and ‘active huntstan, 
Amphion the gentle and contemplative 
musician. This contrast is exemphtied in 
works of art, especially in the tine rehef 
in the Spada Palace, «See cut)]. 

Amphiprostyins. A temple with an opeu 
colonnade at cach end. See TEMPLES, 

Amphithélamds. A bedronm in a Greek 
dwelling-house. See House. 

Amphithedtrén. A citcular theatre, ée. 
© building in which the space for spectatora 
entirely surrounds that where the spectacle 
is exhibited. These buildings, designed for 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts 
(venationes), were first erected in Italy, 
but in Campania sooner than at Rome. 
The first known at Rome were tomporary 
wooden structures, like that of Scribmina 
Curio, who in 8.0. 50 made an amphitheatre 
out of two revolving theatres by joining 
them back to back, or that of Cusar in 46. 
The first stone amphitheatre, erected by 
Statilius Tourus in B.c. 29, was burnt down 
in the fire of Nero, who then built a 
wooden one again. A second one of stone 
was begun by Vespasian, cousecrated by 
Titus, A.p. 8), and finished by Domitian 
(all three of the Flavian gens). The ruins 
of this Amphitheatrum Flavium, which 
was 158 feet high, and accommndated 
87,000 spectators, are the famous Color 
scum. In the provinces too the large 
towns had their amphitheatres, of which 
the best preserved aie those of Verona 
and Capua jn Italy, Arles and Nimes in 
France. Of this last our first two illustre- 
tions give the elevation and the ground-plan 
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An amphitheatre was usually an oval 
building, surrounding an aréna of like 
shape, which sometunes, as at Rome and 
Capua, was a plank floor resting on dee 

underground walls, rhe spaces uuderneat 

containing cages and machinery for trans- 
formations. The extericr was formed of 
several arcades, one above the other, the 
Jowest one admitting to a corridor, which 
yan round the building, and out of which 
staircases led up to the various rows of 
goats In the Colosseum this first aronde 
is adorned with Dorie, the second with 
Tonic, the third with Corinthian “engaged” 
columns; the fourth is « wall decorated 
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with Corinthian pilasters, and pierced with 
windows (see ANCHITECTURE, figs. 8-10), 
Immediately round tho arena ran a high, 
mavsive wall, with vaults for the animals 
and for other purposes. On it rested the 
pidium, protected by its height and by 
special contrivances from the wild beasts 
when fighting; here were the seata of 
honour, ¢.y. at Rome, those of the imperial 
family, the officers of atate, and the Vestal 
Virgins. Abovethe podium rose the seats 


of other spectatora in concentric rows, the 
lowest ones being for senators and mngis- 
trates, the next for knights, and the reat 
for citizens. Women sat in the highest 

of the building, under  colonuade, 
parts of which were portioned off for the 
common people. ‘The whole space for seats 
could be sheltored from sun and rain by 
an awning supported on masts, which were 
let into corbels of stone that jutted out of 
the upper circumference. The arena could 
also Inid under water for the exhibition 
of seafights, the so-called naumdchia 

v.)s 
a hiteta, daughter of Nereus and 
Doris, is tho wile of Poseidon and queen of 
the sea. Poseidon saw her dancing with 
tho Nereids on the island of Naxos, and 
carried her off. According to another ac- 
count she fled from him to Atlas, whon the 
god's dolphin spied her out and brought 
her to him. In Homer she is not yet called 
Poseidon’s wife, but a sea-goddese, who 
beats the billows against the rocks, and 
has the croatares of the deep in her keop- 
ing. Hor son is the sea-god Triton. Sho 
had no separate worship. She is often 
reprosonted with a not confining hor hair, 
with crabs’ claws on the crown of her head, 
being carried by Tritous, or by dolphins 
and other marine animnls, or drawn by 
thom in a chariot of shells. As the Romans 
identified Poseidon with their Neptune, so 
they did Amphitrite with Salacia, a got- 
dexs of the salt waves. 

‘Amphitryén. Son of Alcwus, grandson of 
Perveus, and king of Tiryns, His father’s 
brother, Elektr¥én, king of Mycéne, had 
occasion to go out on a war of vengeance 
against Ptorelaus, king of the Taphians and 
Teleboans in Acarnania and the neighbour 
ing isles, whose sons had carried off his 
cattle, and have slain his own sons, all but 
young Licymnius, Ho left Amphitryon in 
charge of his kingdom, and betrothed to 
him his daughter Aloméné, On hig return 
Amphitryon killed him, in quarrel or by 
accident, and, driven ‘away by another 
uncle, Sthénélus, fled with his betrothed 
and her brother Licymnius to Orodn, king 
of Thebes, a brother of his mother Hippé- 
ndmé, who purged him of blood-guilt, and 
promised, if he would first kill the Tau- 
messian fox, to help him against Pterolaua ; 
for Alcmene wouls not wed him till her 
brethren were avenged. Having rendered 
the fox harmless with the help of Céphalus 
(qv.} he marched, accompanied by Creon, 
Gophalos, and other heroes, agamet the 
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Teleboans, and conquered the country 
Pterilaus’ daughter Comstho had first 
lulled her father by plucking ont the 
golden hair, to whose continual possession 
was attached the boon of immortality be- 
stowed on him by Poseidon He slew the 
troitress, and, handing over the Taphian 
kingdom to Cephalus, he retarned to Thebes 
aud marricd Alomone She gwe birth to 
twins, Iphiles by him, and Heracles b 
Zeus At last ho falle mm the war witl 
Exganws (qv), the Minyan king of Orchd- 
méans 

Amphirs, Lat (Gr Amphircus) A two- 
handled, bg dolled vewsel, usually of clay, 
with a longisk or shortish neck, aud a mouth 
proportioned to the s:ze, sometimes resting 
funily on a foot, but often ending im a blunt 
point, so that 1m tho store-100m rt had to lean 
agninst the wall, or bo snnk m sind, and 
when brought out for use, to bo pnt in a 
lnsket, wine-cooler, 01 hollow stand (See 
Vrssris, fig 2, a and b) It served to 
keep oil, houey, and mmo especally the 
wine diawn of fom the big famtug 
vats It was fastened with a clry stopper, 
phintcred over with pitch, keoun, or gypsnm, 
and had » tichet stating tho ku, the 
yeu, ond the quantity of the wine it con 

inod "Tho Giook amphoras was a 
ie Ty] measure, held newly 9 pale 
Jobs (see Miart ris), the Ronan meawnie 
called amphora held 6 gallons and 7 jnnts 

Amphdtérns Sic ACARNAN 

Amphitio Tho Latin term for a delay 
of yordut ponding tho production of farther 
evidence im n case uot cloar to the jadgos 
Comp Compl APXDINATIO 

Ampulla Sie Vissi 

Amjous Sou of Posodén, a gigantic 
king of tho Bebrycians on the Bithy sian 
coast, who forcod every atianer th it landed 
therg to bax with hin When the Aigo 
nouty wishod to draw water from a spring 
in his country, he forbrde them, but was 
eonquaed and killed ma match with Poly- 
douces (Pollux) 

Amyméné A daughter of Dinaus (qv), 
and mother of Nauphus by Poseidon 

Anacréén A Greek Iyric poot, born about 
B50 ne at Teos, an Ionian town of Asi, 
whore nhibitants, to escape the threatened 
yoke of Persia, migrated to Abdera in 
Tinace Bc 64) Fiom Abilera Auacreon 
went to the ty1ant Polycrates, of Samos, 
after whose death (nc 522) he removed to 
Athena on the invitation of Hippmichus, 
and lived there, tall the fall of the Pezis- 
tritids, on frendly terms with his fellow 
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poet Simonidés and Xanthippns, the father 
of Pertcles He is eaid to haye died at 
Abdera, m lus eighty-siath year, choked by 
the stone of a dned grape A statue of 
jum stood im the Acrdphs at Athens im 
the guise of an aged minstrel inspired by 
the wine god For Anscreon was regarded 
a8 the type of a poet who, in spite of age, 
pera perpetual homage to wine and love 
and wine and merry company formed 
the favomite subjects of his light, sweet, 
und gnaceful songs, which were cast 2 the 
metres of tho Mohe poets, but composed 
im the Tome dialect Beade fragments of 
sitch songs and of olemes, we have also a 
uumbe: of epigtams that bear his name 
Hie songa were Inigely imitated, and of 
such imitations we have under jie namo 
a collection of about yixty love songs and 
dunking songs of very various (partly 
mnch later) dates, and of different degrees 
of mont 
Anacrisis In Attic law, the prelimmary 
exvinin ition of the pirtics to a suit 
Anarigitfs A Gieek plulosopher, of 
Chvomena a Asia Minos, born about 600 
uC Sprung from a noble funily, bat wish- 
mg to devote bimsolf entaroly to scence, he 
sue wp his property to Jus Jansmen, and 
sanoved to Atheny, Where he lived im m- 
timacy with tho most distmgushed men, 
above all with Pericles Shortly betoe the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he 
was chaiged by the pohtical opponents of 
Pericles with impiety, 1¢ with donyang the 
gods recormsed by the State, and though 
acquitted through jus fizend’s influence, he 
felt compelled to empgiato to Lampsrcus, 
whcre he died soon after, aged 72 He not 
only hid the honour of ‘miving philosophy 
ahome at Athens, whero it went on flourish. 
ing for quite a thousand years, but be ws 
the fnst plnlosopher who, by ths side of 
the material jusncaple, ntrodnoed a spiritual, 
which gives the other hfo and form He 
laid down his dectume in a work On Nature 
m the Tome dialect, of which only fag- 
ments are picserved Yake Parmémdvs, 
he dened tho existence of birth or death, 
the two processes were rather to be de- 
scribed agaminghng and unmmglng The 
ultimate elements of combination me in- 
divisible, mperishable premordra of inhimte 
nnmber, and diffenug in shape, colour, and 
taste, called by himself “seeds of things,” 
and by late: writers (from an exproasion 
of Aristotle) kimevimérz, 1e particles of 
hike kind with esch other end with the 
whole that 1s made up of them. At first 
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these lay mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit — simple, pure, passionless 
reason —set the unarranged matter into 
motion, and thereby created out of chaos an 
orderly world, This movement, proceed 
ing from the centre, worka on for ever, 
penetrating farther and farther the infinite 
mass. But the application of the spiritual 
principle was rather indicated than fully 
carried out by Anaxagores; he himself 
commonly explains phenomena by physical 
causes, and only when he cannot fd these, 
falia back on the action of divine reason. 

Anaxandridgs. A Greek poot of the 
Middle Comedy, a Rhodian, fourished in 
876 uc. He is stated to have been the 
first who made love affairs the subject of 
comedy. His plays were characterized by 
brightnoss and humour, but only fragments 
of them are preserved. 

Anaximander (Gr. -mandrds), A Greek 
philosopher of Milétus; born B.C. 611; a 
younger contemporary of Thalés and Phere- 
opdés. He lived at the court of Polycrités 
of Samos, and died uc. 647. In his philo- 
sophy the primal easence, which he was the 
first to call principlo, was the immortal- 
imporishable. all-including infinite, a kind 
of chaos, out of which all things proceed, 
aud into which they retnin. Ho composed, 
in the Tonio dialect, a brief and somewhat 

oetioal treatise on his doctrine, which may 

e regarded as the earliest prose work on 
philosophy ; but only a few sentences out 
of it are preserved. The advances he hnd 
made in physics and astronomy are evi- 
denced by his invention of tho sun-lial, 
his conatruction of a colestial glohe, and his 
first attempt at a geographical map. 

Anaximinés. (1) A Greck philosopher of 
Milétus, a younger contemporary and pupil 
of Anaximander, who diol about 502 nc. 
He supposed air to bo the fundamental 
principlo, out of which everything arose by 
rarefaction and condensation. Thin doctrine 
he expounded in » work, now lost, written 
in the Ionian dialect. 

(2) A Greek sophist of Lampsicus, a 
favourite of Philip of Macédin and Alex- 
ander the Great. Hoe composod orationa and 
historical works, some treating of the ac- 
tions of those two princes. Of these but 
little remains, On the other bund, he is 
the author of the Rhetoric dedicated to 
Alexander, the earliest extant work of this 
kind, which was once included among the 
bares srisiatle. #6 i 

sds. Son of Ca; of the royal 
house of Troy by both a aents, ruler of 


Dard&nus on Mount Ida. Aphrodita loved 
him for his beauty, and bore him a son, 
Znéas. But having, in spite of her warn- 
ings, boasted of her favour, he is (according 
io various versions of the story) paralysed, 
killed, or struck blind by the lightning of 
Zeus. Vergil represents the disabled chief 
as borne out of burning Troy on his son’s 
shoulders, and as shering his wanderingy 
over the wea, and aiding him with his 
counsel, till they reach Drépinnm in Sicily, 
where he dies, and is buried on Mount 

neil, The small oval sacred shield, 
curved inwards on oither wide, which was 
said to have fallon from heaven in the reign 
of Numa. There being a prophecy that tle 
stability of Rome was bound up with it, 
Numa had eleven others mado exactly like 
it by a canning workman, Mamuritis Vr 
turius, so that the right one shanld not bo 
stolen, The care of these arms, which 
were sacred to Mars wes entrusted to the 
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ke APKYAL, aueds, below AKI, 
oenuaranarne (Gorn in Mlurciice’} 








Salii (q.v.), who nd to carry them though 
the city onco a year with poculiar cero- 
monies. At tho conclusion of their hongs 
Maniurius himself was invokod, and on 
March 14th they held a special feast, tho 
Mamurdtia, at which they sacrificed (o 
hit, beating on a hilo with staves, prob- 
ably to imitate a smith’s hammering, It 
is Tkely that the namo Mammring conceals 
that of the god Mars (or Mamers) himself. 
Aucjrinum Monumentum. The moun- 
ment of Ancjra (now Angora), a mai hlo 
slab, of which the greater part is pre- 
served. It belonged to tho temple of 
Augustus at Ancyra, and contained tho 
Latin toxt of a Greek translation of tho 
report drawn up by that emperor himself 
‘on the actions of his reign (Index Rerum 
@ se Gestarum). By the terms of his will 
this report, engraved in bronze, waa set 
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up in front of his mausoleam at Rome, and 
copies were made of it for other temples 
of Angustus in the provinces. 

Andibits, Sve Guapiators. 

Andéeldés. The sccond in order of time 
in the roll of Attic orators. He was Lorn 
Bc. 439, and belongel by birth to the 
aristocratic party, bat fell ont with it in 
415, when he was involved in the famous 
trial for mutilating the statues of Hormés, 
and, to save hig own and his kinsmen’a 
lives, betrayed his aristocratic accomplices, 
Having, in spite of the inuanuity promved 
him, {allen into partial at7méa (loss of civie 
rights), ho left Athens, and carried on a 
vrofitable trade in Cyprns. Aftor two 
‘ruitless attempts to recover his status at 
home, he was allowed at last, upon tho 
fallof tho Thirty and the amnesty of 1c. 
403, to return to Athous, where he suc- 
ceoded in ropelling renewed attacks, and 
gaining an Lonaurable position. Sent to 
Sparta in wc. 390, during the Corinthian 
War, to nogotiate peace, he brougiit buck 
tho drat of a treaty, for tho ratification 
of which be vainly ploadod in a speoch 
thnt is still oxtant. He ia aid to have 
boon banished in consequence, and to 
have died in exile, Beatle the above- 
amontioned oration, wo have two delivered 
on his own behalf, one pleading for 
his rocall from banishment, Bc. 410; 
anothor against the charga of unlawfal 
participation in the wnystoriey, Bc, 349; 
a fourth, Against Alcibiadey, 38 spurious, 
His oratory ix plain and artless, and its 
oxpressionk those of the popular Inn- 
guage ol’ the day. 

Andvogdds. Son of Minos, king of 
Crete by Pantphié, Visiting Athens 
at tho firat culebration of tho Paaa- 
thenwa, ho won victories over all the 





tor, Achilles, in taking her native town, 
kills her father and seven brothers; her 
mother, redeemed from captivity, is carried 
off by sickness; her husband falls by the 
hand of Achilles; and when Troy is taken 
she sees her oue boy, AstYinax (or Seaman- 
der), burled from the walls, She falls, aa 
the prize of war, to Neoptilimus, the son 
of her greatest foe, who first carries her 
to Epirus, then surrenders her to Hector’s 
brother, Héléuua. After his death she re- 


turns to Asia with Pergimus, her sou by 
Neoptolemus, and dies there. . 
Andréméda, Daughter of the Aihiopian 








champions, when king gens, ont of 
jealousy, sont. him to fight the bull ot 
Marathon, which killod him. Accord 
ing to another account he wos slain in 
nn ambush, Minos avenges his son 
making the Athenians send seven youths 
and seven mnidens every nine years as 
victims to his Minotaur, from which 
Theseus ot last dolivers them. Funeral 
games were held in the Ceramicus at 
Athens in honour of Androgeus under the 
name of Eurygyés. 

Andrémiché, The daughter of Eétion, 
king of the Cilician Thebes, is one of the 
noblest female characters in Homer, dis- 
tinguished alike by her ill-fortune and her 
trne and tender Jove for her husband, Heo- 








* arpuowmDa axp rrusxua. 
(Home, Capitoline Museum.) 


king Cépheus (a son of Belus) by Cassiopeia. 
Cassiopeia had boasted of being fairer than 
the Nereids, and Poseidén to punish the 
profanity, sent a flood und a sea-monster. 
As tho oracle of Ammon promised a rid- 
dance of the plague should Andromeda be 
thrown to the monster, Cephous was com- 
pelled to chain his daughter to a rock on 
the shore. At this moment of distress Per- 
seus appears, and rescues her, her father 
having promised her to him in marriage. 
At the wedding a violent quarrel arises 
between the king’s brother, Phinous, to 
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whom she had been betrothed before, and 
Perseus, who turns his rival inte stone 
with the Gorgon’s head. Andromeda fol- 
lows Perseus to Argos, and becomes an- 
cestress of the famous line of Persetde. 
Athéna set her among the stars. 

‘Andrénitis. The men’s apartments in a 
Greek house. See House. 

Andrétiin. A Greek historian, an Athe- 
nina, end a popil of Inocrates,' who was 
accused of making an illegal proposal and 
weut into banishment at Megara. (We 
hava the speech composed by Demosthenes 
for one of the accusers.) At Megara he 
wrote « history of Attica (see ATTHIS) in 
at least 12 booky, one of the best of thet 
class of writings; but only fragments of it 
havo survived. 

Angdistis, Sce Rura. 

‘Anis, Son of Apollo by Rho or Cretisa, 
whose father, Stiph¥lus of Naxos, a son of 
Dionysus end Ariadné, committed her to 
tho sen in a box. She was carried to Delos, 
and there gave birth to her son Anius. 
Apollo taught him divination, ond made 
him his priest and kin of Delos. His son 
Thasus, like Linus and Actwdn, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were 
allowed in the island. His deughters by 
the nymph Dorippé, boing descendants of 
Dionysus, had the gift of turning anything 
they pleaved into wine, corn, or oil; but 
whon Agamemnén on his way to ‘Troy 
wished to take them from their father by 
force, Dionysus changed them into doves, 

Annalists. A series of writers on Romau 
history, older than those usually called 
the historians, beginning about 200 u.c., 
and covering ‘about # century and a half. 
They related their country’s story from ita 
first beginnings down to their own times, 
treating the former briefly, the latter in 
full detail, and at first always in Greek, 
like Fanrus Pictor and Cincros Aumen- 
tos. With Porcrus Cato (g.v.) com- 
menced composition in Latin and a livelier 
interest in native history, which constantly 
Stimulated new efforts to celebrate the 
deeds of their forefathers. Two main char- 
acteristics of these annaliats are the free 
uso they made of their predecessors, and an 
inclination to suppress unfavourable facts, 
which gradually grew into a habit of 
fattoring the national vanity by exaggere- 

ions. 

Works dealing in this manner with the 
whole of Roman history, or large sections 
of it, continued to be written in Cicero's 
time. The leading annalists of this olass 
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ere: Casstus Hewina, soon after Cato; 
Catpurntus Prso Frusi, consul in 3,¢. 183 ; 
Fannivs, consul in 8.0. 122; Guzivs, who 
wrote about the same time (ninety-seven 
books of Anndtize); CLAUDIUS QUADRIGARTUS, 
& contemporary of Sulla, author of at least 
twenty-three books, from the Gallic confla- 
gration to his own time; his younger con- 

ary VALERIUS ANTIAS (who treated 
all Roman history in seventy-five books); 
Licrstus Macer, who died u.c, 66, author 
of the earlier history, in twenty-one books, 
Some few writers, on the other hand, con- 
fined themselves to the description of 
shorter periods: first, C&LIUS ANTIPATER, 
about 3,C, 120 (whose history of the Second 
Panic War in seven books, was noted for its 
accuracy); then SEMPRONIUS ASELLIO, about 
B.C. 100, who, in his account of events ho 
had taken part in (Rertem Gestarum Libri, 
fourteen at least), was the first who, not 
content with berely relating facts, tried to 
explain the reasons of them ; and CorneLins 
‘Sisenna, who lived 120-67 n.c, and wiote at. 
Jeast twenty-three books on the brief period 
between the Social War and Snila’s dicta- 
torship. To these works, in which history 
has begun to assume tho character of mo- 
moira, we may add tho autobiography of 
Corweuios SULLA the dictator (A¢rum 
Suarum Commentarii in twenty-two books), 
which he wrote in self-justification at the 
end of his career. He died uc. 78, All 
these works are lost, except scanty frag- 
ments; but the later Greek and Roms 
writers had mare full use of them, 

Annals (Anndizs). Yoar-bookw. From 
early times a record of all important eventa 
at Rome had been kept in chronological order 
by the high priest (ponttfen maztmus) 
for the time, wlio every year exhibited in his 
official residence a whited board (album), 
on which, after the names of the magistrates 
for the year, occurrences of all kinds— 
war, dearth, pestilence, prodigies—were sot 
down briefly according to their dates, These 
annales pontificum or annales maxtmt 
(supposed to be so called after the foniifex 
maxinwus), though destroyed at the burn- 
ing of Rome by the Gaul, 5.c. 889, were 
restored av far es possible, and continued 
till B.c, 180. Collected afterwards in eighty 
books, they were at once utilized and super- 
seded by the so-called ANNALisTs (9.v.). 

Anna Perenna. An ancient Italien god- 
devs, about whose exact attributes the 
ancients themselves were not clear. She is 
probably the moon-goddess of the revolving 
year, who every month renews her youth, 
> 
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and was theretore regarded aa a goddess 
who bestowed long life and all that contri- 
butes to it, About full moon on the Idea 
{fifteenth) of March (then the first inonth of 
the year), in a grove of fruit trees at the first 
milestone on the Flaminian Way, the Romans 
held a merry feast under the open sky, 
wishing each other as many years of life 
as thoy drank cups of wins. Tho learved 
meu of the Augustan age identified Anna 
with Dido’s sister, who, on the death of that 
qneon, hod fied from ‘Carthage to Auuens 
in Italy, but, having excited Lavinia’s 
jeatousy, threw herself into the Nuwicins, 
‘and bocame the nymph of that river. 
Annina. A Latin word meaning the 
year’s produce, especially in wheat, the 
Btaple food of the city population; 
afterwards applied to the corn provided by 
the Stato to feed that polation. As 
Italion agrioultare docayel ‘and the city 
population steadily incrossed, tho question 
of its maintenance became a constant caro 
to the State, which, on the couquest of the 
firat two provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, st 
once doomed them, expecially the former, 
to the tayk of victualling the ormies at 
feoding Rome, by imposiug a tithe on corn, 
and forbidding its exportation to any country 
but Italy, Tho tenth paid as tribute, and 
other corn bought up by the State, was sold 
by tho wdiles at a moderate price, usually 
on terms which provented the treasnry 
being o lover, Thus till the time of the 
Gracchi tho cura annona: was contined 10 
the maintennuce of o inoderate price; but 
the corn Inw of Gaius Gracchus, 1.0.’ 123, 
laid on the State the cbliyation to doliver 
to any Roman householder on demand G6} 
bushols of wheat a month at a fixed price, 
whieh even in cheap times was less than half 
the cost price; and Clodiun in w.c 68 went 
further, and ‘made tho delivery ontirely 
gratuitous. By the year B.c. 46, the number 
of recipients had risen to 320,000, and the 
yoarly outlay to s sum equivalent to £650,000. 
Cosar then reduced the recipients to 150,000; 
but their number grew again, till Augustus 
cut it down to 200,000, whose names were 
inscribed on a bronze table, and who received 
thoir monthly portion on presentation of a 
ticket. This arrangemont as a whole re- 
mained in force till about the end of the 
Empire, except that in the 3rd cent 
pred was given instead of grain. f 
side by wide with these gratuitous doles, 
grain could always be bought for a mode- 
rate price at magazines filled with the 
supplies of the provinces, especially Egypt 
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and Africa, and with purchases made by 
the State.” The vo of the annona 
fell mainly on the imperial treasury, but 
partly on that of the senate. From Augua- 
tus’ time the cura annone formed one of 
the highest imperial offices, its holder, the 
prefectus annone, having a large staff 
scattered over Rome and the whole empire. 
The annona, like so many other things, 
waa personified by the Romsus, and became 
a goddess of the importation of corn, whose 
attributes were a bushel, ear of wheat, 
snd a horn of plenty. 

Antaus. Son of Poseidin and Gé (tho 
earth); a huge giant in Libya, who grow 
strouger every time he touched his mother 

. He forced all strangers to wrestle 
with him,and killed thom when conquered, till 
Hericlés, on his journey to fetch the apples 
of the Hespéridés, lifted him off the ground, 
and held lun aloft till he had killed him, His 
tomb was shown near Tingis in Maurotanin, 

Ante, A templum in autts was a temple 
in which the hall at cither end was formed 
by prolongations of the side-walls (Lat. 
antu), aud a row of columnx betwoen the 
terminal pilasters of those prolongations. 
Sce Tempves, fig. 1. 

Anteia (otherwise Sthenobea). Wife of 
Protos of Tiryns; by slandoring Bellé- 
rdphon (y.v.), who had rojected her offors 
of love, she caused her husband to attempt 
his life. 

Anténér, A Trojan of high rank, husband 
to Athona's priestess Théind, the sister of 
Hectba. When Menelatty and Odysseus, 
after the landing of tho Grocks, camo ai 
cavoys to Troy, demanding the surrender 
of Helen, he recoived them hospitably, pro- 
teoted them from Paris, and then as always 
advised peace. Because of this leaning to the 
Grecks, it was alleged in lator times that 
he betrayed his native city by opening its 
gates to the enemy; in return for which his 
house, knawn by the panther’s hide hung ont 
of it, was spared, and he and his friends 
allowed to go free. One account was, that 
he sniled with Menelaus, was driven ont of 
his course to ‘8né, ond settled thore, 
where his descendants the Antenéridw were 
worshipped as heroes. Another, which be- 
came the accepted tradition, represented 
him as leading the Hénéti, when driven 
out of Paphlagonia, by way of Thrace and 
Illyria, to the Adiiatic, and thence to the 
mouth of the Padus (Po), where he founded 
Patavium (Padua), the city of the Vénati. 

Antérds. The god of roquited love, 
brother of Erés (9.v.). 
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Antesignini. A Latin word denoting 
originally the soldiers fighting in front of | 
the standarda during a battle; afterwards 
a picked body in every legion, free of bag- 
goge, and intended to advance in front of 
the line of battle and seize important points, 
or to open the battle. 

Antevorta, Sec CARMENTA. 

Anthestéria. A feast at Athens hold in 
honour of Dionysus. Comp. Dionysta (4). 

Anthology (=garland of flowors). Tho 
Greek word anthdldgta means a collection 
of short, especially epigrammatic pooms, by 
various nuthora; we still possess one such 
collection dating from antiquity. Collec- 
tions of inscriptions in vero had nore than 
once been set on foot in early times for anti- 
qrarian purposes, The first regular antho- 
logy, entitled Stéphanie (=wreath), waa 
Attempted by Afeledger of Gidara in the Ist 
century B.C.; it contained, beside his own 
compositions, poems arranged according to 
their initial’ lotters, by forty-six contem- 
psy and oldor authors, including Archt- 
jsclius, Aleauy, Sappho, Anacrédn, Simon- 
Ydéx, etc, together with a prologue still 
extant. Thix collection was enriched, about 
100 A.D., by Philippus of Thessalonica, with 
select epigramy by about thirteen later 
authors, Othor collections were under- 
taken soon alter by Diogeniduus of Tera 
cleia and Straton of Sardis, and in the 
6th century by Agathias of Myrina, in 
whove Ayki6s the poems are for the first 
time arranged according to subjecty. Ont 
of thexe collections, now all lost, Constan- 
tinus Céphalas of Constantinople, in tho 
10th century, put together a new and com- 
prehensive ‘anthology, classified according 
to contents in fifteen xections. From this 
collection the monk Maatmus Planidés, 
in the 14th centnry, made an extract 
of seven books, which was the only one 
known fill the year 1606, In that year the 
French scholar Saumpise (Salmasius) dis 
covered in the Palatine Library at Heidel- 
herg a complete manuscript of the autho 
logy of Constantinus Copbnles with sundry 
additions. This MS, with all the other 
tiensures of the library, was carried off to 
Rome in 1628, whence it was taken to Paris 
in 1798, and back to Heidelberg in 1816. 

‘The epigrams of the Grook anthology, 
dating as they do from widely distant ages 
down to the Byzantine, and being the pro- 
duction of more than three hundred dif- 
ferent authors, are of very various merit; 
hut many of them are among the pearls of 
Greek poetry, and could hardly have sar- 
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vived unless enshrined in such a collection, 
Takon together with the rich store of epi- 
grams found in inscriptions, the Authology 
opens to ns a view of the development of 
this branch of Greek literature such as we 
can seareely obtain in the case of any other, 
besides affordiug valuable information on 
Hellenic language, history, and manners, at 
the most different periods, 

Homan literatare has no really ancient 
collection of 40 compreliensive a charecter, 
the so-called Latin Anthology having been 
gathered by modern scholara out of the 
matorial found scattered in various MSS. 
Among those, it is true, Saumnise’s MS. of 
the 7th century, now in Paris, has a col- 
lection of about 380 pooms, but these, with 
& few, exceptions, are of very late author- 
ship. 

‘Anthatais =exchange of properties). An 
arrangement pecaliar to the Athenians, by 
which a citizen summoned to perform oue 
of those sorvices to the State named tei- 
tourgie (q.v.), if he thought a richer than 
he had been passed over, could challongo 
him to exchange possessions, binding him- 
self in that case to sieanaree the obliga- 
tion, Each party could then have t! 
other’s property put in sequostration and 
his honse sealed up: and within three days 
they handed in, before the proper authority 
and under oath, an inventory of their goods, 
Tf no amicable agreement was como to, and 
the jndge’s deciaion went against tho plain- 
tiff, he was bound to perform the public 
service; otherwixo the defendant submitted 
either to the oxchange or to the service, 

‘Antigéné. (1) Daughter of (Edipis ond 
Tocasta, who accompanied her blind father 
into exile. After his death in Attica she 
returns to Thebes, and, in defiance of her 
uncle Crésn’s prohibition, performs the Inst 
honours to her brother Polyneicés, fallen in 
ringle fight with Etéoclés, by strewing his 
body with dust. For this she is entombed 
alive in the family vault, and there hangs 
herself; and her betrothed, Heemén, tho son 
of Creon, stabs himself beside her corpse. 
Such is the version of Sophdclés, Auother 
tradition represents Antigone and Argoia, 
the widow of Polyneices, ag secretly burn- 
ing his bedy by night on tho funeral pile 
of Eteocles. When seized by the guards, 
Creon hands her over to Harmdn for execu- 
tion ; but he hides her in a shepherd’s hut, 
and lives with her in secret wodlock: an} 

wh up and engaging in some fune: 
patoly at ‘Thebes, is Teoognised by a birth- 
mark peculiar to the family. To escape 
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Creon’s vengeance, Hsemon kills both Anti- 
gone and himself. 

(2) Antigone, daughter of Eorftton and 
wife of Péleus (g.v.), hanged herrelf for 
grief at the supposed infidelity of her 
husband, 

Antigéutis. A Gresk writer of Caryatas, 
ohout 240 u.¢., author of a collection of all 
kinds of curiosities and fictions in natural 
history. The work is now extant only in 
@ much abbreviated form, and is no 
value but tor its numerous quotations and 
fragments from lost writings. 

Antigripheus. The name of a financial 
officer at Athens. See GRAMMATEDS. 

Anticleia, Daughter of Actélfcus, wifo 
of Lodrtés, and mother of Odysrcus (¢.v.). 

Antilichus. The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, 
and was distinguished among the younger 
heroes for benuty and bravery. Hower 
alls him a favourite of Zeus and Poseidén, 
The dearest friend of Achilles next to 
Patroclus, he is choson by the Greeks to 
break the news to him of hia beloved com- 
panion’s fall. When Memnén attacks the 
aged Nestor, Antilochua throws himself in 
his way, and buys bis father’s safety with 
his life, He, like Patroclus, is avenged by 
Achilles, in whose grave-mound the ashes 
of both frionds are laid; even in the lower 
world Odysseus beholds the three pacing 
the aephodel meadow, and in after times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them 
jointly the sacrifices due to the dead on the 
foreland of Sigéum. 

Antimichus, A Greek poot and critic 
of Coléphén, an elder contemporary of 
Plato, about 400 5.c. By his two princi- 
pal works—the long mythical epic called 
Thebdis and a cycle of elegirs named after 
hie loved snd lost Lydé, and telling of 
famous lovers parted by death—he became 
the foundor of learned poetry, precarsor and 
prototype of the Alexandrians, who, on 
account of his learning, assigned him the 
next place to Homer amongst epic poeta, 
In striving to impart strength and dignity 
to language by avoiding all that was com- 
mon, his style became rigid and artificial, 
and naturnily ran into bombest. But we 
possess only fragments of his works. As 
@ scholar, he is remarkable for having set 
on foot a critical revision of the Homeric 
poems, 

Antindtis, A besutiful youth of Claudio- 
polis in Bithynia, e favourite end travelling 
companion of the emperor Hadrian, He 
drowned himeelf in the Nile, probably from 





melancholy. The emperor hononred his 
memory by placing him among the heroes, 
erecting statues and temples, and founding 
yearly games in his honour, while the 
artists of every province vied in pourtray- 
ing him under various forms, humen, heroio, 
and divine; ¢.g. ws Dionywus, Hermés, 
Apollo. Among the features common to 
the many surviving portraitures of An- 
tinous are the full locks falling low down 
the forehead, the large, melancholy eyes, 
the full mouth, and the broad, swelling 
breast. Some of these portraits are among 
the finest works of ancient art, for instance, 
tho colossal statue in the Vatican, and the 
half-length relief’ at the Villa Albani. (See 
cut.) There is also fine bust in the Louvre. 











MARBLE HEIEF Ol ANTINOUS. 
(Rome, Valls Albom.) 


Antips. (1) In Homer « daughter of 
the Beotian river-god Asdpus, mother by 
Zeus of Amphidn and Zéthus. In later 
legend her father is Nycteus of Hyria or 
Hysiz. As he threatens to punish her for 
yielding to the approaches of Zens under 
the form of a satyr, she flees to Epopeuy 
of Sicfou. This king her uncle Lycus 
kills by order of his brother Nycteus, now 
desd, and leads her back in chains, Ar- 
rived on Mount Cithsrdn, she gives birth to 
twins, Amphion by Zeus, Zethus by Epopeus, 
whom Lycus leaves exposed upon the moun- 
tain. After being long imprisoned and iJl- 
treated by Dirca, the wife of Lycus, she 
escapes to Cithrron, and makes acquaintance 
with hergons, whom ashepherd has brought 
up. She makes them take a frightful ven- 
geance upon Diree (sce AwtHion), for doing 
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which Dionjeus drives her mad, and she 
wanders throught Greece, till Phécus, king 
of Phéois, heals and marries her. 

(2) A sister of Hippol¥té, queen of the 
Amnaons; who, according 0 one account, 
fall ag a prize of war to Theseus for his 
share in Hérdclés’ campaign against the 
‘Amazons, acoording to another, was carried 
off by him and his friend Pirithdis, 
When the Amazons attacked Athens in re- 
turn, she is variously represented as por- 
suading them to peace, or falling in battle 
against them by the side of Theseus; or, 
again, as killed by Heracles, when she inter- 
rupted the marriage of her beloved Theseus 
with Phmdra. Her son by Theseus wos 
Hippolytus, 

Antiphinés. The most prolific and im- 
portant author, with Alexis, of the Attic 
Middle Comedy; he came of a family which 
had migrated from Larissa in Thessaly ; 
was born B.C. 408, and died at the age of 
74, He is said to have written 260 plays, 
of which over 200 are known to us by 
their titles and fragments, yot he won the 

rize only thirteen times, He is praised 
Be dramatic ability, wit, and neatness of 
form. 

Antiphilus. A Greok painter Lorn in 
Egypt in tho latter helf of the 4th con- 
tury B.C., a contemporary and rival of 
Apollis; he probably wpent the last part 
ot his life at the court of the first Ptolemy. 
The ancients praise the lightness and dex- 
terity with which he handled subjects of 
high’ art, as well as scones in daily life. 
Two of his pictures in the latter kind 
wore especially famous, one of a boy blow- 
ing a fire, and another of womon dressing 
wool. From his baving painted o man 
named Grylléy (=pig) with playful allu- 
sions to the sitter’s name, caricatures in 
general came to be called grylloi. (Pliny, 
H.N., 85. 114, 188). 

Autiphin. The earliest of the ten great 
Attic oratora, born 3.C, 480 at Rhamnis in 
‘Attica, son of the sophist Sophtlua, to whom 
he owed his training. He was the founder 
of political eloquence as en art, which he 
tanght with great applause in his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first 
who wrote out speeches for others to deliver 
in court, though be afterwards published 
them under his own name. Ho also played 
an active part in the politics of his ttme as 
n lending member of the oligarchical party, 
and the real author of the deathblow which 
was dealt to democracy in 411 B.c. by the 
establishment of the Council of Four Hun- 


dred. Then he went ag ambassador to 
Spats, to purchase peace at any price in 
interest of the oligarchy. the fall 
of the Four Hundred he was accused of 
high treason, and in spite of a masterly 
defence—the first speech he had ever made 
in public—was condemned to death 8.0. 
411. Of the sixty orations attributed to 
him, only fifteen are preserved, all on trials 
for murder; but only three of them are 
about real cases, The rest (named fetra- 
logtes, because every four are the first and 
second speeches of both plaintiff and de- 
fendant on the same subject) are mere 
exercises. Antiphon’s speeches exhibit the 
art of oratory in its rudimentary stage a8 
regards both substance and form, 
Antisthinés. A Greek philosopher of 
Athens, born about 440 n.c,, but only a half 
citizen, because his mother was a Thracian, 
He was in his youth a pupil of Gorgias, 
and himself taught for a time as « sophist, 
till, towards middle life, he attached himself 
to Socriités, and became his bosom friend. 
After the death of Socrates in nc. 500 
he established 0 school in the gymnnsinm 
KYynisarges, the only one open to 
ie Balt Acheaias eco Lat) 
lawers bore the name of C¥atci (Ayntko!). 
He lived to tho age of eee Like 
Socrates, he regarded virtue as nacexsary, 
indeed, alone sufficient for happiness, an 
to be a branch of knowlodge that could be 
taught, and that once acquired could not 
be lost, its essence consisting in freedom 
from wants by the avoidance of evil, 7. 
of pleasure and desire. Its acquisition 
needs no dislectic argumentation, only 
Socratic strength. His pnpils, erpecially 
the famous Didgincs of Sinops, degraded 
his doctrine to cynicism by depreciating 
all knowledge and despising the current 
morality of the time, His philosophical 
and rhetorical works are lost, all but two 
slight declamations on the contest for the 
arms of Achilles, the Aias and Odysseus ; 
and even their genuineness is disputed. 
Antistins LAb86 (Quintus). A renowned 
jurist of Augustus’ time, a man of wide 
scholarship and strict republican views, 
which lost him the emperor's favour, His 
writings on law amounted to 400 books, 
portions af which are preserved in the 
Pandects of Justinian’s orgie Turis. 
Aiming at s progressive development of 
law, he became the founder of « school of 
lawyers named Proculians after his pupil 
Sempronius Priciilus. See Avaros Capito. 
Antoninus. (1) Marcus Aurelius, sur 
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named Philistphus, born et Rome a.d. 121. 
Hus rea) name was M. Annis Verus: at 
the desire of the emperor Hadrian he was 
adopted by his successor T, Aurelius An- 
toninus Pius, married hia daughter Faus- 
tina, and became emperor in A.D. 161. 
During hia benevolent reign the empire had 
to face dire distresses, famine, pestilence, 
and constant wars with the Parthians in 
the east, aud the Marcomanni and other 
Germans in the north, during which he 
proved himvelf a prudent and active sove- 
reign, In the midst of a new war with 
tho alroady vanquished Marcomanni he 
died in a.D, 180, probably at Sirmium in 
Patmonia, In his youth he waa a pupil of 
the orator Fronto, ‘and loved him warmly 
to the last, even after giving up rhetoric 
and devoting himsclf to the Stoic philoso- 
qhy. Tho gentlenoss and amiability of 
his _naturo comos out both in his letters 
to Fronro (q.v.) and in hia Sedf-contom- 
plations, which are tho ioral reflections 
of n Stoic in clumsy, over-concise, aud 
often obscure Greek, 

(2) Antoninus Liberalix, a Greek grain- 
morian of about 150 av. perhaps a freod- 
ian of Antoninus Pins; he wrote a collec- 
tion, called Mitaimorphoscs, of forty-one 
wnythy dealing with trausformations, most 
af which 18 based on ancient authorities 
now lost, and is therefore valuable ay a 
vource of mythological knowledge. 

Anibia, “An Egyptian 
god, von of Osiiis, con- 
ductor and watcher of 
the dond, whoxa deeds he 
and Horus (qv.) were 
supponod to weigh in the 
balance in presence of 
thoir father Osiris, He 
was represented with 
the head of a jeckel or 
dog-ape, The worship of 
Anvbia was introduced 
among the Grooks and 
Romana (who represented 
him in the form of adog), 
together with that of 
Seripis and Isis, espe- 
cially in the time of the 
emperors, as he was identified with Hermés. 

Apigdgé. A technical term of Athenian 
law, meaning tho production of criminal 
taken in the act before the proper magis- 
trate, who then took him into custody, or 
made him find bail. The name was also 
given to the document in which the accuser 
stated the charge, Bat if the officer was con- 
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dacted to the spot where the accused was 
staying, the process waa called tpheg?sia. 

arid, The general feast of the PHRa- 
‘TRIES (q.v.) held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Tonian race, At Athons it lasted throo days 
in the month of Pyanepaién (Oct.Nov.), and 
was celebrated with sacrificial banquets. 
On the third day the fathers brought their 
children born since the last celebration 
before the members (phritors) assembled 
at the headquarters of each phratria, and 
efter declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inscribed on the roll 
of phratir’s, For every child enrolled a 
nheap or gat was sactificed, which went 
to furnish the common feast. On the same 
day the fathers made their children who 
were at school give proofs of their progress, 
cxpecilly by reciting pasyages from pinets, 
aul thoxo who distinguished themselves 
were rewarded with prizes, 

Apellés. The greatest painter of anti- 

nity, pokably horn at Colophon or in the 
Tolard Sf Cas, who hed in tho latter nlf 
of the 4th centnry u.c, After studying at 
Ephésus, and receiving theoretical instrne- 
tion in his art from Panphtlus at Ste¥on, 
ho worked in ditferent parts of the Greek 
world, but especially in Macedonia, at the 
voart of Phlulip and that of Alexander, who 
would let no other artist paint him. While 
doing ready justice to the merits of con- 
temporaries, eapecially Protogénés, he could 
not but recognine that no ono surpassed him- 
volf in graco and balanced harmony. These 
qualities, together with his wonderin! skill 
in drawing and his perfect and refined 
mastery of colouring (however simple his 
means), made his works the most perfect 
peut, of Greek painting. Aiong the 
foremost were the Alerander with lightning 
in his hand, painted for the temple of 
Artémis at Ephesus, in which the fingers 
appeared to stand out of the picture, and 
the thunderbolt to project from the panel ; 
and the Aphrodite Anadydmene (=rising), 
painted for the tample of Asclepius at Cos, 
which Augustus brought to Rome and set: 
spn the temple of Cesar, and which, 
when the lower part was damaged, no 
painter would attempt to restore. We owe 
to Lucian a description of an allegorical 
picture of Slander by this painter, (Pliny, 
H.N., 35. 79-97] 

Aphrédité (Lat. Venus), The Greek god- 
dess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a great many features 
of Eastern, expecially Phomician, origin, 
which the Greeks must have grafted on to 
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their native notions in very old times. This 
double nature ‘Speen immediately in the 
contradictory tales of her origin. To tho 
oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Dioné (and is sometimes called that 
name herself); yet from a very early time 
she appears as Aphro-géncia, the “foam- 
born” (see URANva), as Anadyiméng, “she 
who rises” out of the sea, and stops ashore 
on Cyprus, which had been colonized by 
Phernicians time out of mind; even as far 
back as Homer she is Kypris, the Cyprian. 
The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her worship ia evidenced by the legend 
of the isle of Cythéra, on which she was 
supposed to have first landed ont of a sea- 
shell, 

‘Again, the common conception of her as 
goddess of love limits her agency to the 
sphore of haman life. But she is, at the 
fame time, a power of nature, living and 
working in the three elements of air, earth, 
and water. As goddess of the shifting 
gale and changeful sky, she is* Aphrndite 
Urdnia, the “ heavenly,” and at many places 
in Greece and Asia her tomples crowned 
the heights and headlands; witness the 
citadols of Thebes and Corinth, and Mount 
Bryx in Sicily. As goddess of storm and 
lightning, she wos represented armed, as 
at Sparta and Cythera; ond this perhaps 
explains why she was asaociated with Aré 
(Maia) both in worship and in legend, and 
worshipped ng a goddesa of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodite Urania 
as goddess of the higher and purer love, 
ospecially wedded love and fruitfalness, 
ag opposed to mere sensual Inst, was but 
slowly developad in the course of ‘ages. 

‘As goddess of 
the sea and mari- 
time traffic, espe- 
cially of | calm 
seas and prosper- 
ous voyages, she 
was widely ‘wor- 
shipped by sailors 








and fishermen at 

ports and on sea- 

coasts, often as *(1) cverian core oF 
the pedens | of See 
calm, while 

Poseidon was the tcl ot aptraite, im & conver: 
god of distur- Sonal yepreemiaten of the tom 


bance. Next, aa 

regards the life of the earth, she ia the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of Spring 
and its bounties, especially tender plants 
and flowers, as the rose and myrtle; hence, 


ag the frnitful and bonntiful, she was wor- 
shipped most of all at that season of the 
year in which her birth from the sea was 
celebrated at Paphos in Cyprus (comp. 
cnt), But to this, her time of joyful action, 
is ed a season of sorrow, when her 
creations wither and di 
pressed in her inconsolable grief for hor 
beloved Apowts (g.v.), the symbol of vege- 
tation  periehing in its prime. 

In life of gode and men, she shows 
her power as the golden, sweetly smiling 
godders of beanty and love, which uhe 
knows how to kindle or to keep away. She 
outshines all the goddesses in race and 
Joveliness; in her girdle she wenrs united 
all the magic charms that can bowitch the 
wisest man and subdue the very gods, Her 
retinue consists of Erds (Cupid, the Hours, 
the Graces, Peitho (persuasion), Pathés and 
Himéris (persouifications of fonging and 
yenrning). By uniting the generations in 
the bond of love, she becomes » godiless of 
marriage and family life, and the conso- 
quent kinship of the whole community. As 
sach she had formerly boon worshipped at 
Athens under the name of Pandémés (=all 
the people's), as being a gordess the 
whole country. By a regulation of Solon, 
the name acquired a very different sense, 
branding her as goddess of prostitution; 
then it was that the new and higher mean- 
ing was imported into the word Urania. 
In later times, the worship of Aphrodite 
ag the goddess of mere sensual love made 
rapid strides, ond in particular districts 
assumed forms more and more immoral, 
in imitation of the services performed to 
Jove-goddesses in the Enst, especially at 
Corinth, where large bands of girls were 
consecrated ag slaves to the service of the 
gods and the practice of prostitution. And 
later still, the worship of Astarté, the 
Syrian Aphrodite, performed by eunuchs, 
apread all over Greece. 

In the Greek myths Aphrodite appears 
occasionally as the wife of Hephmstua, Her 
love adventures with Arés are notorious, 
From these sprang Eros and Antérds, Har- 
monia, the wife of Cadmus, and Deimts 
and Phobés (fear and alarm), attendants 
on their father. By Anchisés she wes the 
mother of Hnéas. “The head-quarters of 
her worship were Paphos, Amithis, and 
Tdalign (all in Cyprus), Onidue in Dorian 
‘Asia Minor, Corinth, the island of Cythera, 
and Eryx in Sicily, As mother of Harmonia, 
she was a guardian deity of Thebes, Among 
plants, the myrtle, the rose, and the apple 
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were apecially sacred to her as grddese of 
love; amongst animals, the ram, he-goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other erestures of 
amorous nature (the ram and dove being 
widely-current symbols of great antiquity); 
as soa-goddess, the swan, mussels, and 
dolphin; as Urania, the tortoise. 

Tn ancient art, in which Aphrodite is one 
of the favourite subjects, sle ia represented 
in a higher or lower aspect, according as 
the artist's aim was to exhibit Urania or 
the popular goddess of love, In the earlier 
works of art ghe usually appears clothed, 
but in later ones more or less andraped; 
either ag rising from the gea or leaving the 
bath, or (as in later times) merely ag an 
ideal of female beauty. In the course of 
time the divine element disoppeared, and 
the presentation became more and ‘more 
ordinary, Whilo the older sculptures show 
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{2) REPLICA oF ArunonrTE oF cx1BUS 
BY PRAXITE 
(Munich, Glyptot 


the sturdier forms, the taste of later times 
Jeans more and more to softer, weaker out- 
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lines. Most renowned in ancient times wore 
the statue at Cudus by Praxttéles (a copy 





(3)arMNoDITN OF HALOS, 
«Par, Lruvre). 


of which is now at Munich, see fig. 2), and 
the painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene by 
Apelles. Of original statues preserved to 
ug, the most famous are the Aphrodite of 
Mélow (io, sce fig, 8) now at Paris, and that 
‘of Capos at Naples, both of which bring ont 
the loftier aspect of the goddess, and the 
Medicean Veuus at Florence, the work of 
a |nte Attic sculptor, Cledmanés, in the 
delicate forms of face and body that ploased 
a younger oge,—On tho identification of 
Aphrodite with the Roman goddess of love, 
sce VENUS. 

Aphthdnius. A Greek rhetorician of An- 
tioch, about 400 A.D. a pnpil of Libanins, 
who wrote a schoolbook on the elements of 
rhetoric, the I’rogymnasmata, or “First 
Steps in Style,” much used in schools down 
to the 17th century. This book is really 
an adaptation of the chapter eo named in 
Hermigéués’ Rhetoric. A collection of 
forty fables by Hop also bears his name, 

Apicius (Marcus Gavius). A glutton, 
who lived under Augustus and Tiberias, 
He borrowed the last name from an epicure 
of the republican age, and wrote a book 
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upon cookery. He poisoned himself for fear 
of starving, though at the time of his death 
he was still worth £75,000, His name be- 
came a proverb, so that we find an Apici 

Colius, author of a collection of recipos in 
ten books, De Re Ciilinaria,3rd centary a.p. 

Aplin. A Greek grammarian of the lst 
contary A.D., 0 pupil of Didfmus, and presi- 
dent of the philological school at Alexandria, 
He also worked fora time at Rome under 
Tiberius and Claudius. A vain, boastful 
man, he travelled about the Greek cities, 
giving popular lectures on Homer. Of his 
many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear his name 
are of later origin; on the other hand, the 
Homeric lexicon of the sophist Apollonius 
is based on his genuine Fieaieeic losses. 
Hie bitter complaint, Against the Jews, ad- 
dressed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandrians, is best known from Josephus’ 
noble reply t0 it. 

Apodectw (apodcktai=receivers), The 
Athenian name fora board of ten magin- 
trates yearly appointed by lot, who kept 
accounts of the moneys coming in to the 
State from various sources, took possession 
in the couneil’s presence of the sume raised 
ty the proper officers, and after cancelling 
the entries in thoir register, handed the 
inoney over to the several trensarios. 

Apdgraphé (Gr,). An inventory, or 
angister; also, in Attic law, a copy of a 
sleslarstion ants before a manisteaty, y 

polls (Gr, Apollon). m of Zeus 
‘Léto (Laténa), who, according to the legend 
most widely current, bore him and his 
twin-sister Artamia (Dina) at the foot of 
Mount Cynthus in the island of Delos. 
Apollo appears originally as a god of Light, 
both in its beneficent and its destructive 
effects ; and of light in general, not of the 
sun only, for to the early Greeks the deity 
that brought daylight wes Hélits, with 
whom it was not till afterwards that Apollo 
‘was identified. While the meaning of his 
name Apollo is uncertain, his epithets of 
Phoebus and Lijeius clearly mark him as 
the bright, the life-giving, the former alsa 
meaning the pure, holy; for, as the god 
‘of pure light, he is the enemy of darkness, 
with all its unclean, uncouth, unhallowed 
rood. Again, not only the ‘seventh day 
of the month, his birthday, but the first 
day of ench month, ic. of each new-born 
moon, was sacred to him, as it was to Janus, 
the Roman god of light; and according to 
the view that prevailed in many seats of 
bis worship, he withdrew in winter time 


either to sunny Lycia, or to the Hyper- 
Doreans who dwell in perpetual light in the 
utmost north, and returned in spring to 
dit the powers of winter with his beams. 

the fable relotes that immediately 
after his birth, with the first shot from his 
bow he slew the dragon Python (or 
Delphyné), a hideous offspring of Gan and 
guardian of the Delphian oracle, what seems 
to be denoted must be the spring-god’s 
victory over winter, that filled the land 
with foul marsh and mist, Aa the god 
of light, his festivals are all in spring or 
summer, and many of them still plainly 
reveal in certain features his true and 
original attributes. Thns the Delphtnia, 
held at Athens in April, commemorated 
the calming of the wintry sea after the 
equinoctial gales, and the consequent re- 
opening of navigation. As this foart was 
in honour of the god of apring, so was the 
Thargitia, held at Athens the next month, 
in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he recived firatfruits 
of them, and at the same time propitiatory 
gifts to induce him to avert the parching 
heat, so hurtful to fruits and men. About 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude (uly 
and August), when the god displays hia 
power, now for good and now for harm, the 
Athenians offered him hecatomhs, whence 
the first month of their year was named 
Hecetomberdn, and the Spartans held their 
Hyacinthia (we Hyaciwrrus), In outumn, 
when the god wns ripening the fruit of their 
gardens and plautations, and preparing for 
departure, they celebrated the Pyanepsia 
(q.v.), when they presented him with the 
firstfruits of harvest. Apollo gives the crops 
prosperity, and protection not only against 
summer hent, but against blight, mildew, 
and tho vermin that prey upon them, suck 
as field-mice and grasshoppers. Hence he 
was known by special titles in some parts 
of Asia. He was also a patronof flocks and 
pastures, and was worshipped in many dis- 
tricta under a variety of names referring 
to the breeding of cattle. In the story of 
Hermés (g.v.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
himself the owner of a herd, which he gives 
up to his brother in exchange for the lyre in- 
vented by him. Other ancient legends speak 
of him as tending the flooks of Ladmédén 
and Adméts, an act afterwards repre- 
sonted as a penalty for a fault, As a god 
of shepherds he makes love to the nymphs, 
to the fair Daphné (g.v.), to Cordnis (sre 
Ascuepis), and to Cyréné, the mother of 
Aristens, likewise a god of herds. Some 
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forms of his worship and some versions of 
his story imply that Apollo, like his sister 
Artemis, wan regarded as a protector of 
tender game and a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of 
flocks, and himself’ a symbol of the god’s 
power, that now sends mischief, and now 
averts it. Apolio promotes the health and 
well-being of man himself, As a god of 
prolific power, he was invoked at weddings; 
and sa a nurse of tender manhood and 
trainer of manly youth, to bim (as well as 
the fountain-nymphs) were consecrated the 
first offerings of the hair of the head, In 
gynndsta and palestra he was worshipped 
equally with Hormes and Hériclés; for he 
gave power of endurance in boxing, with 
adroitness and fleetness of foot, Aaa war- 
like god and one helpful in fight, the 
Spartans paid him poculiar honours in their 
Carncia (g..), ond in a measure the Athe- 
niany in thoir Botdrdmia. Another Athe- 
nian foxtival, the Metageitnia, glorified him. 
ax the author of neighbourly union. In 
mary places, but above all at Athens, he wax 
worshipped ox Agyirus, the god of atreets 
and highways, whose rude symbol, a coniral 
yo with @ pointed ending, stood by xtreet- 

loors and in courtyards, to watch mon's exit 
and eutranco, to let in good and keop out 
evil, and wax loaded by the inmates with 
gifts of honour, such ox ribbons, wreaths of 
myrtle or bay, and the like, At sea, as well 
as on land, Apollo isa guideand guardian, and 
thoro, expecially under the name Delphinius, 
takon from his friond and ally the dolphin, 
the symbol of the navigable sea. Under 
this charactor he was widely worshipped, 
for the most part with peculiar propitiatory 
ritex, in seaports and on promontories, a8 
that of Actium, aud particularly at Athens, 
being also regarded ns a leader of colonies. 
While he is Alewicdcus (averter of ills) in 
the wideut sense, he proves hia power most 
especially in times of sickness; for, being 
god of the hot season, and himself the 
seuder of mout epidemics and the dreaded 
plagne, sweeping man swiftly away with 
his unerring shafts, he can also lend the 
most effectual aid; so that he and his son 
Asclepius were revered as the chief gods 
of healing. As a saviour from epidemics 
mainly, but also from other evils, the parin 
(qv.) was sung in his honour. 

In a higher sense also Apollo is a healer 
and saviour. From an early time a strong 
ethical tinge wes given to his purely phy- 
sical attributes, and the god of light beeame 
agod of mental and moral purity, and there- 


fore of order, justice, and legality in human 
life. As such, he, on the one hand smites 
and spares not the insolent offender, Tityse 
for instance, the Aloide, the overweening 
Niobe, and the Greeks before Troy : but, on 
the other hand, to the guilt-laden soul, that 
turns to him in penitence and supplication 
he grants purification from the stain of 
committed crime (which was regarded aa 
disease clouding the mind and crashing 
the heart), and so he heals the »pirit, an 
readmits the outcast into civic life and 
religious fellowship. Of this he had him- 
self set the pattern, when, after slaying 
the Delphian dragon, he fied from the 
lund, did seven yeara’ menial wervice to 
Admetus in atonement for the murder, and 
when the time of penance was past had 
hinnse}f purified in the sacred grovo of bay- 
treex by the Thessalian temple, and not till 
then did he return to Delphi and enter on 
hix office as prophet of Zeus, Therofore 
he exacty from all a recognition of the 
atoning power of penance, in the teeth of the 
old Jaw of vengeance Jor blood, which only 
bred uew murders and new guilt. The 
atoning rites propagated by Apollo's wor- 
ship, particularly from Delphi, contrilmted 
largely to the spread of milder maxims of 
law, affecting not only individuals, but 
whole towns and countries. Even without 
specia} prompting, the people felt from time 
ta time the ueed of purification and expi- 
ation; hence cortain expiat rites had 
from of old been connected with his festivals. 
Ax the god of light who pierces through 
all darkness, Apollo is the od c of divination, 
which, however, has in hiv case a purely 
ethical significance; for he, as prophet and 
minister of his father Zeus, makes known his 
will to men, and helps to further his govern 
ment in the world. He always declares the 
truth; but the limited mind of man cannot 
always grasp the meaning of his sayings, 
He is the patron of every kind of prophecy, 
but most especially of that which he imparta 
jh human instruments, chiefly women, 
while ina state of ecstasy. Great as was 
the number of his oracles in Greece and 
Asia, all were eclipsed in fame and import- 
ance by that of Delphi (y.v.). 
Apolloezercises an elevating and inspiring 
influence on the mind as god of Music, 
which, though not belonging to him alone 
any more than Atonemont and Prophecy, 
was yet pre-eminently his province. In 
Homer he is represented only ag a player 
on the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Muses; but in course of time he grows 
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to be the god, as they are the goddesses, of 
song and poetry, and is therefore Muadyctes 
(Leader of the Muses) as well as master of 
the choric dance, which goes with music and 
song, And, as the friend of all that bean- 
tifies life, he is intimately associated with 
the Graces, 

Standing in these manifold relations to 
nature and man, Apollo at all times held 
a prominent position in the religion of the 
Greoks; and as eorly as Homer his name 
is coupled with those of Zeus and Athena, 
as if between them the three poasessed the 
gum total of divine power. His worship 
was diffused equally over all the regions 
in which Greeks were settled; but from 
remote antiquity ho had been the chief god 
of the Dorians, who were also the first to 
raise him into a type of moral excellence. 
The two chiof centres of his worship were 
the Island of Delos, his birthplace, where, 
at his magnificent temple standing by the 
sea, were held avery five years the festive 
gamos called Delia, to which the Greek 
states sent solemn embassies; and Delphi, 
with its oracle and numerons festivals (see 
Pyrata, THROXENIA). Foremost among the 
seata of his worship in Asia was Patara in 
Lycia with a famous oracle, 

‘To the Romans Apollo became known 
in the reign of their last king Tarquinius 
Superbus, the first Roman who consulted 
the Delphian oracle, and who also ac- 
quired the Sibylline Books (q.v.). By the 
influonce of these writings the worship of 
‘Apollo soon becaine 30 nntnralized among 
thom, that in #.c, 481 they built a temple 
to him ax god of healing, from which the 
expintory processions (sce SUPPLICATIONES) 
prescribed in the Sibylline books used to set 
out, In the Lertisternia (9.v.), first insti- 
tuted in B.C. 399, Apollo occupies the fore- 
most place. In 212 B.c., during the agony 
of the Second Panic War, the JRdi Apollt- 
n@res were, in obedience to an oracular 
response, established in honour of him. 
He was made one of the chief gods of 
Rome by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be ander his pecular protection, and 
ascribed the victory of Actium to his aid: 
hence he enlarged the old temple of Apollo 
on that promontory, and decorated it with 
a portion of the gpoils, He also renewed 
the games held near it, previously evi 
two yoars, afterwards every four, with 
gymnastic’ and artistic contests, and 
Tegattas on the sea; at Rome he reared 
a splendid new temple to him near his 
wa house on the Palatine, and transferred 
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the Ludi Secilares (g.v.) to him and 
Diana. 

The manifold symbola of Apollo corre- 

with the multitude of his attributes. 

8 commonest is either the lyre or the 
bow, according as he was conceived ss the 
god of song or as the far-hitting archer. 
The Delphian diviner, Pythian Apollo, is 
indicated by the Tripod, which wes also the 
favourite offering at his altars, Among 
plants the bay, used for purposos of expia- 
tion, was early sacred to tm (see DAPHNE). 
It was planted round his temples, and 
plaited into garlands of victory at the 
Pythian games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree 
that he was born in Delos, Among animal: 
the wolf, the dolphin, the anow-white an 
musical swan, the hawk, raven, crow, and 
soake were under his special protection ; 
the last four in connexion with hia pro- 
phetic fonctions. 

In aucient art he was represented ag a 
long-haired but beardless youth, of tall yet 
muscular build, and handsome {features 
Tmoges of him were as abundant as hiv 
worship was extensive: there was scarcely 
an artist of antiquity who did not try his 





(1) nme MELVEDERE 410120, 
(Rome, Vatican Mureai ) 


hand upon some incident in the story of 
‘Apollo. The ideal type of this god séems 
to have been fixed chiefly by Prazttélés snd 
Scopas, The most famons statue preserved 
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of him ia the Apollo Belvedere in the Vati- 
can (fig. 1), which represents him either as 
fighting with the Pythian dragon, or with 
his mgis frightening back the foes who 
threaten to storm his sanctuary. Other 
great works, ns the Apollo Musagetes in the 
Vatican, probably from the hand of Scopas, 
show him as a Citharedus in the long 
fonian robe, or nude as in fig. 2, The 
lpolla Sauroctonus (lizard-killer), copied 
trom a bronzo statue by Praxiteles, is es- 
pecially eelobrated for its beauty. It re- 
presonts a delicate youthful figure leaning 
against a tree, dart in hand, ready to stal 
a lizard that is crawling up the tree. Tt 
ia preserved in bronze at the Villa Albani 
in Rome, and in marble at Panis, 





+ 
(2) Avatin, wernt URE AND OMIFEER. 
{tonie, Capitoline Mnseume ) 


Apollédérus (1) A Greek poet of the New 
Comedy, born at Carystus, between 300 and 
260 uc. He wrote forty-seven plays, and 
won five victories, From him Terence bor- 
rowed the plota of his Phormio and Hécjra 

(2) A Greek grammarian and historian, 
of Athens, about 140 B.c,, a pupil of Aris: 
tarchus and the Stoic Panetims. He was a 
most prolific writer on grammar, mythology, 
geography, and history. Some of his works 
were written in iambic sendrii, eg. a geo- 
graphy, and the Chrdnied, a condensed 
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enumeration of the most important data in 
history and literature from the fall of Troy, 
which ho places in 2.0. 1183, down to his 
own time, undoubtedly the most important 
of ancient works on the subject. Besidea 
we have under hi» name a book 
entitled Bibliotheca, a great storehouse of 
mythological materia] from the oldest theo- 
gouies down to Theseus, and, with all its 
faults of arrangement and treatment, a 
valuable aid to our knowledge of Greek 
mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his band at all, 
whether it is even an extract from his great 
work, On the Goda, in twenty-four books, 

(8) A Grook painter of Athens, about 420 
B.C., the first who graduated light and shade 
in his pictures, whenoe he received the name 
of Sciagrdphus (shadow-painter). Thia ine 
yention entitled him to be regarded an the 
founder of a new style, which aimed at 
producing illusion by pictorial means, and 
which was carried on further by his younger 
contemporary Zeuxis. (Pliny, H.N., 35. 60]. 

(4) A Greek architect of Damascus, who 
ii for a time at Rome, where amongst 
other things he built Trajen’s Forum and 
Trajan’s Colman. He was first banished 
and then put to death under Hadrian, av, 
128, having incurred that emperor's anger 
by the freedom of his rebukes. We have 
a work by him on Engines of War, ad- 
diessed to Hadrian. 

Apollénius, (1) the Rhodian, A Greek 
scholar and epic poet of the Alexandrian 
age, born at Alexandria about 260 n.0., 0 
pupil of Calltmachus, wrote a Jong epic, 
The Argonautica, in four books, in which, 
departing from his master’s taste for the 
lenrned and artificial, he aimed at all the 
simplicity of Homer. Tho party of Calli- 
machas rejected the poem, and Apollonius 
retired in disgust to Rhodes, where his 
labours as a rhetorician, and his newly re- 
vised poem, won him hearty recognition and 
even admision to the citizenship. Hence 
Ins suruame. Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem once more, 
and this time with univergal applause, so 
that Ptolemy Eptphinés, in wc. 196, ap- 

inted him to succeed Eratosthinéa as 
ibrarinn. He promebiy died during the 
tenure of thik office. His epic poom, which 
has survived, haa a certain simplicity, though 
falling far short of the naturalness and 
beauty of Homer; its uniform mediociity 
often ‘makes it positively tedious, though it 
is constructed with great care, especially in 
iteversification. By the Romans it was much 
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zed, and more than ouce imitated, as 

farro of Atax and Valerius Flaceus. 
valuable collection of scholia upon it testi- 
fies the esteem in which it was bela by the 
Jearned of old. 

(2) Apollonius of Trailzs. A Greck aculp- 
tor of the school of Rhodes, and joint author 
with bis countryman Tauriscus of the cele- 
brated group ‘of Dir (g.v.). Among 
other artista of the name, ‘he worthiest of 
mention is Apollonius of Athens, of the 1st 
contury.c. From his hand is the Horciitée, 
now only & torso, preserved in the Balve- 
dere at Rome. 

(8) Apollonine of PergainPamphylis, A 
Greek mathematician named “the 
ter,” who lived at Pergimus and Alexandria 
in the Ist century B.c., and wrote a work on 
Conic Sections in eight books, of which we 
have only the first four in the original, the 
Ath, sixth, and seventh in an Arabic trans- 
lation, and the eighth in extracts, The 
mothor he followed is that still in uee. 

(4) Apollonius of Tydna in Cappadocit 
the ‘ret ‘clebrated the Neo-. Sythage, 
reans, lived about the middle of the ist cen- 
tury A.D.; by a severely ascetic life on the 
supposed principles of Pythagéras, and by 
pretended miracles, he obtained such a hold 
on the multitude that he was worshipped as 
god, ond sot up as a rival to Christ The 
account of his life by the elder Philostratuy 
(g.v.) is more romance than history, and 
offers little to build upon. Having received 
his philosophical education, and hyed in the 
temple of Asclépins at Age till his twen- 
tioth year, he divided his patrimony among 
the poor, and roamed all over the world; 
he was even said to have reached India and 
the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at 
Rome ; first under Nero till the expulsion of 
the philosophers, and again in Domitian’s 
reign, when he hed to answer a charge of 
conspiring egainst the emperor. Smuggled 
out of Rome during his trial, he continued 
his life aya wandering preacher of morals 
and worker of marvels for some years longer, 
and is said to have died at @ great 
master of a school at Hphésus. Of his 
alleged writings, eight-Gve letters have 
alone survived, 

(6) Apollonius, surnamed Dyscdlus(=the 
surly), A Greek scholar, of Ale: is 
where he had received his education, and 
where he ended his days a member of the 
Museum, after having laboured as @ teacher 
et Rome under Antonfous Pins, about 140 
4D, He ia the father of Scientific Gram- 
mar, having been the first to reduce it to 
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systematic form, His extant works are the 
treatises on Pronouns, Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, and the Syntax of the parts of speech, 
in four books. He was followed especially 
by the Latin grammarians, above al! by 
riscian. His son Herodianus accomplished 
even more than he did. pad 
Uonine the Sophist, lexandria, 
a ae date a.D. ie unkown, He was 
author of an extant Lexicon of Homeric 
Glosses, based on Apion’s lost glossarial 
wae ius, king of Tyre, the hero of 
) lontus, king 0) ¢, the haro of 
. ttle (cow lost), ‘composed in 
Asia Minor, in the Brd century a.D., on the 
model of the Ephesian History of Xéndphon 
(qv. 2). We have a freo Latin version 
made by a Christian, about the Gth contury, 
probably in Itnly, which was much read in 
the Middle Ages, and translated into Anglo- 
Saxon, English, French, Italian, Middle 
Greek and German, in prove and verse. Its 
materials are ut in the psoudo-Shak- 
‘ian drame of Pericles Prince of Tyre. 
*Paporraxia. See Baut, GAMES OF, 
‘Apbthadsia (Lat. Consccratio). Tho act 
of placing a human being emoug the gods, 
of which the Greeks have an instance as 
early as Homer, but only in the single case 
of Leucdthéa, The oldest notion was that 
of a bodily removal; thon arose the idea of 
the mortal element being purged away by 
fire, ag in the case of Hériclés. There was 
2 kind of deification which consisted in the 
decresing of heroic honours to distingnished 
men after death, which was done from the 
time of the Peloponnesian War onwarda, 
even in thecase of living men (sev H=rogs). 
‘The successors of Alexander the Great, bath 
the Seleuclds and still more the Ptolemies, 
caused themselves to be worshipped as gods. 
Of the Romans, whose legend told of the 
translation of Ainéis and Rémitlus into 
heaven, Casar was the first who claimed 
divine honours, if not by building temples 
to himeelf, yet by setting hia statue among 
the gods in every sanctuary at Rome and in 
the empire, and by having a special flamen 
i to him. The belief in his divinity 
was confirmed by the comet that shone 
several months after his death, as long os 
his funeral games lasted; and wader the 
triumvirate he was formally installed among 
the deities of Rome, aa Divus Iulius, by a 
decree of the senate and people. His adop- 
ted eon and successor Octavian persistently 
declined any ote of me ee but he 
accepted the title lugustus (the conse 
crated),and allowed his person to be adored 
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in the provinces. On his death the senate 
decreed divine honours to him under the 
title of Divus Augustus, the erection of a 
tomple, the founding of special games, and 
the establishment of peculiar priesthood. 
After this, admission to the number of the 
‘Divi, as the deified emperors were called, 
hecomnes a prerogative of the imperial 
dignity, It is, however, left deponcent on 
a rosolution of the senate moved in honour 
of tho deceased emperor by his successor. 
Honce it ix not every emperor who obtains 
it, nor dooy consecration itself always lead 
to 6 pormanent worship. Empresses too 
wore offen consecrated, first Augustus’ 
wife Livia as Dira Augusta, and even 
other mombers of the imperial house 

Tho ceremony of Apothensis used from the 
time of Auguatua was tho following. After 
the parsing of the senate’s decree a waxen 
imago of the dead, whose body lay hidden 
below, was exhibited for seven days on an 
ivory bed of state in the palace, covered with 
gold-embroitered covoriets; then the bier 
was borne by knights and senators amidst a 
brilliant retinue down the Via Sacra to the 
ancient Forom, where the funeral oration 
was dolivered, and thence to the Campus 
Martius, where it was deposited in the 
second of the four stories of a richly 
decorated funeral pile of pyramid shape. 
When the magistrates sacred and secular, 
the knights, lifeguard, and others concerned, 
had performed the last honours by proces- 
sions and libations, the pile was set on fire, 
and as it burned up, an eagle soared from 
the topinost storey into the sky, a symbol 
of the ascending soul. 

Apparitor. The general name in Latin 
for al] public sorvants of the mngistrates. 
They ali had to be Roman citizens, and 
were paid a fixed salary out of the public 
treasury. Though noininated by the re- 
spective officers for a year ata time, thoy 
were usually re-appointed, so that practio- 
lly their situations weie secured for life, 
and thoy could even sell their places. The 
most important classes of these attendants 
wero those of serIbay, lictOres, viatore’s and 
praconee(9.v.). These were divided into 
decoria of vatying strength, which eujayed 
corporate rights, and chose foremen from 
their own body. (Comp, ACOENSI.) 

Appellatié. The Latin term for an appeal 
to a magistrate to put his veto on the 
decision of an equal or inferior magistrate. 
‘Thus a coneal could be appealed to against 
his colleagne and all other magistrates 
except the tribnnes, but a tribune both 
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against his colleagues and all magistrates 
whatsoever. Another thing altogethor was 
the Provdeatia (9.v.)under the Republic, an 
appeal from a magistrate’s sentence to the 
People as supreme jadge. During the im- 
perial period the two processes run into one, 
for the emperor held united in his person 
both the supreme judicial function and the 
plen power of all imagistrates, particu- 
lorly tho tribunician veto, 80 that aa appeal 
to him was at once an’ appellatio and a 
provocatio. This appeal, in our sense of 
tho word, was only permitted in important 
eases; it lnd to be made within a short 
time after sentence was passed, and always 
addressed to the authority next in order, 
0 that it only reached the emperor if no 
intermediate authority was competent. If 
the result was that the dixputed verdict was 
neither quashed nor awarded, but confirmed, 
the appellant had to pay a fine. As the 
power of life and death rested with the 
emperor and senate alone, gavernars of pro- 
vinces wore bound to send up to Rome any 
citizen appealing on a capital charge. 

Appiinus, A Greek historian, of Alex- 
andria, who lived about tho middlo of the 
2nd century a.p. At first he pursued the 
calling of ‘nn advocate at Romo; in Intor 
life, on the recommendation of his friond 
the rhetorician Fronto, he obtained from 
Antoninus Pius the post of an imperial pro- 
enrator in Egypt, He wrote an extensive 
work on the Tovelopment of the Roman 
Empire from tho earliost times down to 
Trajan, consisting of a number of special 
historica of the several periods and the 
several lands and peoples till the tino when 
they fell under the Roman dominion. Of 
the twenty-four books of which it originally 
consisted, only cleyen are preserved completa 
beside the Proface: Spain (book 6}, Hannibal 
(%, Carthage (8), Syria (11), Mithridates 
(12), the Roman’ Civil Wars (13-17) and 
lyrin (23), the rest boing lost altogether, 
or only surviving in fragments. Appian’s 
style ia plain aud bald, oven to dryness, and 
jis historical point of view is purely Roman. 
The book is a mero compilation, and dis- 
figured by many oversights and blunders, es 
pecially in chronology; novertheless the use 
made by the writer of lost authorities lends 
it considerable worth, and for the history 
of the Civil Wars it is positively invaluable. 

Apsinés. A Greek rhetoricien, of Gidar 
who taught at Athens in the first half o| 
the 3rd century a.p., and wrote a valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric, 

Apuléins (Lucius). Born about 130 ap, 
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at Madaura in Numidia, of a wealthy and 
honourable family; the most original Latin 
writer of his time. Educated at Carthage, 
he went to Athens to study philosophy, 
especially that of Plato; then he travelled 
far and wide, everywhere obtaining initiation 
into the mysteries. For some time he lived 
in Romo aa an advocate, After returning 
to Africa, he married a lady considerably 
older thon himself, the mother of a friend, 
Anmilia Pudeutilla, whereupon her kinsmen 
ebarged him with having won the rich 
widow's hand by magic, and of having 
contrived the death of her son: a charge 
to which he replied with much wit in his 
oration De Magid (earlier than a.p. 161). 
Ho afterwards settled down at Carthage, 
and thence made excursions through Africa, 
delivering orations or lectures, Of the rest 
of his life and the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the Apologia above- 
mentioned, and a few rhetorical and philo- 
sophie writings, another work, his chiof one, 
algo survives, which was composed ata ripe 
age, with hints borrowed from a book of 
Lucian’s. This is a satirical and fantastic 
moral romance, Mctamorphdston libri XI (de 
Astno Auréo), the adventures of one Lacius, 
who ix ‘transformed into op ass, and under 
that dixenise hos the amplest opportunities 
of observing, undetected, tho preposterous 
doinga of mankind. Then, enlightened by 
thia experience, and with the enchantment 
taken off him by admission into the mys- 
tories of Osiris, he becomes quitea new man. 
Of the many episodes interwoven into the 
story, the most interesting is the beautiful 
allegorical fairy tale of Cupid and Pxycho, 
so much usod by later posts and artists. 
Throughont the book Apuleius paints the 
moral and religious conditious of his time 
with much hmmour and in lifelike colours, 
though his language, while clever, is often 
atfected, bombastic, and disfigured ‘by obso- 
lete and provincial phrases. 

Aquelicium, The Roman name for a 


ceremony for bringing on rain, (See 
Jurirex.) 
Aqueducts were not unfrequently con- 


structed by the Greeks, who collected the 
spring-water of neighbouring hills, by chan- 


nela cut through the rock, or by under, 


ground conduits of brick and stone work, 


into reyervoire, and thence distributed it by | 


anetwork of rill. An admirable work of 
thia kind is the tunnel, more thon a mile 
in length, which was bored through the 
mountain ‘now called Kastri, by the archi- 
tect Eupalinus of Magira, probably under 


Polycrités (in the 6th centnry 2.¢.\—The 
Roman aqnéducts are among the most 
magnificent structures of antiquity, Some 
of these were likewise constructed under- 
ground ; others, latterly almost all, con- 
veyed the water, often for long distances, 
in covered channels of brick or stone, over 
lofty arcades stretching straight through 
hill and valley. They started from a well- 
head (edpiit Aquarum) and ended in a rever- 
voir (castellum), out of which the water ran 
in Rome into threo chambors, lying one above 
another, the lowest chamber sending it 
through Jeadon or clay pipes into the pub- 
lic fountains and basins, the middle one 
into the great bathing establishments, the 
uppermost into private houses. Private 
citizens paid a tax for the water they ob- 
tained from these public sources. Undor 
the Republic the construction ani repair of 
aqueducts deyolyed upon the censors, their 
management on the ediles, but from tho 
time of Augustas on a spocial candor aqua- 
rum assisted by a largo staff of pipe-mas- 
ters, fountain-mastors, inspectors, and others, 
taken partly from the number of the public 
slaves. The amount of water brought into 
Rome by its numerous aqueducts, tho first 
of which, the agua Appia, was projected B.c. 
812, may be estimated from the fnet that the 
four still in use-—agua virgo (now Acqua 
Vergine, built by Agrippa v.c. 20), aqua 
Marcia {now Acqua Pia, 1.0. 144), aqua 
Claudia (now Acqua Felice, tinished by 
Claudins A.D. 62), agra Traiana (now Acqua 
Paola, cmmatructed 4 ‘Trajan a.p, 111)—are 
sufficient to supply alt the houses and innu- 
merable fountains of the present city in 
superfuity. Among the provincial aque- 
duets, one is specially woll preserved, that 
known ay Pont du Gnrd, near Nimes, in the 
south of France (ser cut on p. 48). 
Arachné (=spider), Danghter of the Ly- 
dian purple-dyer Ldmén, challenged Athéna, 
of whom she had learnt weaving, to a wenv- 
ing match. When the offended goddess 
tore up Arachne’s web, which reprosonted 
the loves of the gods, Arachne hung herself, 
but Athena changed her into a spider. 
‘Atatus. A Greek post, of Soli in Cilicia, 
about 270 B.c,, contemporary of Callimichus 
and Theocritus At the request of the 
Macedonian king Antigénus Gonitas, at 
‘whose court he lived as physician, he wrote, 
without mach knowledge of the subject, 
but guided by the works of Endoxus ond 
Theophrastns, an astronomical poem, Pho 
ndmena and Progndstica (aspects of the sky 
and signa of weather), Without genuine 








wer pu camp. (See p. 47) 
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tic inspiration, Arates manages his in- 
Ernotable Taateria ith considerable 
end dignified simplicity. The 1 
while not always free from stiffness, is 
choice, and the versification correct. The 
poem enjoyed a high repute with the general 
public, as well as with poots and specialists : 
thus the great astronomer Hipparchus wrote 
a commentary on it in four books. The 
Romans also took pleasure in reading and 
translating it, e.g. Cicero, Ceaar Germinicus, 
and Aviénne, 

Arbiter, An umpire; especially a judge 
who decides according to equity, while a 
fidea decides according to law. 

Arcddins (Gr. Arkadids. A Greek 
marian of Antioch, who probably flourished 
in the 2nd century a.D. He was the author 
of a Doctrine of Accents in 20 books, an 
abstract of a work by the famous Herodian. 

‘Arelia Gr. Arkdts). Son of Zeus by the 
nymph Callisto, and ancestor of the Ar 
cadians, who was translated to the sky by 
Zeus as Arctirus= Watcher of the Bear. 
(See CauLtsto.} 

Archémérns (=leader in fate, é.c. the first 
to die), A surname given to Opheltés, the 
infant son of Lyourgus king of Nema, who 
was killed by a snake during the march of 
the Seven against Thebes (g.v.). It was 

‘iven him by the seer Amphiarats, who 
foresaw the destruction awaiting himeelf 
and his confederates; and by it the child 
was invoked at the Nemean Games origin- 
ally founded in momory of him. 

Archestritus, of Gela, in Sicily, flourished 
about 318 8.c,, and composed the humorous 
didactic poem Iedypittheia (= good cheer), 
supposed to describe a gastronomic tour 
round the then known world, with playfal 
echoea of Homer and the dogmatic philoso- 
phers, The numerous fragmenta display 
much talent and wit, 

Archilchus, A Greek lyric poet, especi- 
ally eminent as a writer of lampoons. Born 
at Paros, he was the eon of Teletclin bye 
slave-woman, but was driven by poverty to 
go with » colony to Thasts B.c, 720 or 708, 
From Thagos he was soon driven by want 
and by the enmities which hia unrestrained 

easion for invective had drawn upon him. 
fe poems to have roamed restlesaly from 
place to placa, until, on his return to Paros, 
was slain in fight by the Naxian Calndas, 
Long afterwards, when this man visited the 
Delphian temple,the god issaid to havedriven 
him from his threshold as the slayer of a ser- 
vant of the Muser, and refused to admit him 
till he had propitiated the soul of the post 
DCA 
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st his tomb: 9 story which expresses the 
high value set on his art by the ancient, 
who placed him ons level with Homer 
Pindar and Sophiclés. For Archilochus 
had an extraordinary poetical genius, which 
enabled him to invent a large number of 
new metres, and to manipulate them with 
the ease of a master. He brought Iambic 

try, in particular, to artistic perfection. 

o many misfortunes of his stormy life 
had bred in his irritable nature a deeply- 
settled indignation, which, in pooma perfect 
in form ond alive with’ force and fury, 
vented itself in bitter mockery even of 
his friends, and in meroiless, unpardonable 
obuse of his focs. Such was the effect of 
his Jampoons, that Lyeambés, who had first 
promised and then refused him his daughter 
Neobalé, hanged himself and his family in 
the despair engendered by the poet's furious 
attacks. Of his poems, which were written 
in the Old-Ionie dialect, and taken by 
Horace for his model in his Epodey, only a 
number of short fragmenta are preserved. 

Archimédés. Ono of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers of anti- 
quity, born B.C. 287 at Syracuse. Hoe lived 
at the court of his kinsman, king Hyérd, 
and was killed (u.c. 212) by a Roman soldier 
at the taking of the city which he had 
largely aided in defending with his engines. 
Of his inventions and discoveries we neod 
only say, that he ascertained the ratio of the 

lius to the circumference, and that of tho 
cylinder to the sphere, and the hydrostatic 
jaw that 0 body dipped in water loses as 
much weight as that of the water displaced 
by it; that he invented the pulley, the ond- 
less screw, and the kind of pump called the 
“screw of Archimedes”; and that he con- 
structed the so-called “sphere,” 9 sort of 
orrery showing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Of his works, written in the Doric 
dialect, the following are preserved: On the 
sphere and cylinder, On the measurement 
of the circle, On conoids and spheroidu, On 
spiral lines, The psammttes (or sand-reck- 
oner, for the calculation of the earth's size 
in grains of sand), On the equilibrium of 
planes and their centres of gravity, and 
‘On floating bodics. 

Architecture: (1) of the Greeks, Of the 
earliest efforts of the Greeks in architecture, 
we have evidence in the so-called Cyclopran. 
Walle surrounding the castles of kings in 
the Heroic Age at Tiryns, Argos, Mycéne 
(fig. 1), and elsewhere. They are of enormous 
thickness, some being constructed of rude 
colossal blocks, whose gaps are filled up 
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with smaller stones; while others are built 
of gtones more or Jeas carefully hewn, their 
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intorsticns exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually thoy bogin to show an approzi- 





(2) ome tiox-oate, wycuwa. 


mation to buildings with rectangalar blocks, 
The gates lot into those walls are closed at 
the top either by the courses of 
Stone juttmy over from each side 
til they touch, or by @ long straight 
block laid over the two leaning side- 
posts, Of the Intter kind is the 
famons Lion-gate at BMycene, 60 
called from the group of two lions 
standing with their forefect on the 
broad pedestal of o pillar that tapors 
rapidly downwards, and remarkable 
as the oldest specimen of Greek 
sculpture. The xoulpture is carved 
on a large triangnlar slab that fills 
an opening left in the wall to lighten 
the weight on tho lintel (fig. 2). 
Among the most striking relica of 
this primitive age are the so-called 
Thesauroi, or treasuries (now re- 
garded as tombs) of ancient dynasties 
the most considerable being the Trea- 
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surr-house of Atreus et Mycene, The 
ususl form of these buildings is that of a 
circular chamber vaulted over by the hori- 
zontal courses approaching from all sides 
till they meet. ‘Thus the vault is not a 
true arch (fig. 3), ‘The interior seems 
originally to have been covered with metal 
plates, thus agreeing with Homer’s descrip 
tions of metal as a favourite ornament of 
princely houscs, An open-air buildmg pre- 
verved from that age is the supposed Temple 
of Héra on Mount Ocha (now Hagios Elias) 
in Eubos, a rectangle built of regular square 
blocks, with walls more than a yard thick, 
two small windows, and a door with leaning 
posts and a huge lintel in the southern side- 
wall. The sloping roof is of hown flagstones 
resting on the thickness of the wall and 
overluping each othor ; but the centre is 
left open as in the hypatthral temples of a 
later time, 

From the simple shape of o rectangular 
honse shut in by blank walls we gradu- 
ally advance to finer and richer forms, 
formed expecially by the introduction of 
columns detached from the wall and pe1v- 
ing to support the roof and coiling. Even 
in Homer we find columns in the palaces to 
snpport the halis that surround the court- 
yard, and the ceiling of the banqueting-room, 
‘The coustrucrion of columns (see ARCHTTIEC- 
Ture, OxpERs nF) received its artistic de 
velopment first from the Dorians after their 
migration into the Peloponnasus about 
1000 Bc, next from the Jonéans, and from 
each in a form suitable to their sovetal 
characters. If tho simple sorious charucter 
of the Dorians spoaks in the Dorie Order, 
no less does the lighter, nmbler, and more 
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showy genias of the Ionian race come ont 
im the Order named after them, By about 
60 Bc the Ionic etyle was flourishing side 
by side with the Doric, 

As it was mn the construction of Tem; 
(qv) that architecture had developed 
favoniite forms, all other public buildmgs 
borrowed their artrstic character from the 
temple. The structure and farmture of 
private houses (see Hose), were, during 
the best days of Greece, kept down to the 
simplest forms, About 600 Bo, 10 the 
Greek islands and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, we come across the first architects 
known to us by name Jt wis then that 
Rhcus and Theodorus of Samos, cole- 
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period, 1n addition to many ruined temples 
im Sieily (especially at Selinus and Agr 
gentum), should be mentioned the Templo 
of Poseidon at Paestum (Pogeiddaie)m South 
Ttaly, one of the best preserved and most 
Deautifal relics of antiquity (figs 4, 5) 
The patriotic fervour of the Persian Ware 
created a general expansion of Greek lfo, 
im which Architecture and the sister art of 
Sculpture were not siow to take a part In 
these departments, asm the whole onward 
movoment, @ central position was taken by 
Athens, whose leading statesmen, Camon and 
Pericles, lavished the grext resources of the 
State at once m strengthonmg and beauti- 
fying the city During this pened arose a 
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Ynated Ihewise a9 mventors of casting in 
bronze, built the great temple of Hua m 
thet island, while Chersiyhion of Gausns 
in Crete, with his son Metdgincs, began 
the temple of Aitéms (Diana) at Ephésus, 
one of the seven wondeis of the world, 
which wag not finshed tll 120 years 
afte: In Greece Proper a vast temple to 
Zous was begun at Athens in the Gth con- 
Be Sens (sce OLYmpizuM), and two more 
at Delphi and Olympia, one by the Cor 
intluan Sptnthds us, the other by the Elean 
Libin “Here, and in the Western colonies 
the Done style still predominated every- 
where Among the chief remaims of this 





group of masterpioces that still astonish us 
im their ruins, some in the fois of a softened 
Dorie, others in the Tonk style, which had 
now found ats way into Attica, and was here 
fostered into noble: shapes The Doric 
order 19 represented by the Templo of 
Theseus (fig 6), the Propylaa built by 
Muesicles, the Parthénén, @ joint produc- 
tion of Ictinus and Callurdtés, while the 
Exechtheum 1s the most brillant creation of 
theTonicorderim Attica Of the mfuence of 
Attic Architecture on the rest of Greece we 
have proof, especially 1n the Temple of Apollo 
at Bassa in South- Wester nArcadia, built from 
the deaign of the above-mentioned Ictinus 
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The progress of the Drama to its per- 
Zection in thia period led to a correspond- 
ing improvement in the building of The- 
atrca (g.v.). A stone theatre was begun 
at Athens even before the Persian Wars; 
and the Odéum of Pericles served similar 
purpoves. How soon the highest results 
were achieved in this department, when 
once the fundamental forms had thus been 
laid down in outline at Athens, is shown 
by the theatre at Epidaorus, work of 
Polyclttus, unsurpassed, as the ancients 
testify, by any later theatres in harmony 
and beauty. Another was built at Syracuse, 
before u.c. 420. Nor ie it ouly in the 
erection of single buildings that the great 





advance then made by architecture shows 
itgelf. In laying out new towns, or parta 
of towns, men began to proceed on artistic 
principles, an innovation due to the sophist 
Hippodamus of Miletus. 

# the 4th century B.C. owing to the 
change wrought in the Greek mind by the 
Peloponnesian War, in place of the pure and 
even tone of the preceding period, a desire 
for effect became more and more general, 
‘oth in architecture and sculpture. The 
sober Doric style fell into abeyance and 
gave way to the Tonio, by the side of which 
a new Order, the Corinthian, said to have 
‘been invented by the sculptor Calfimdchus, 
with its more gorgeous decorations, became 
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increasingly fashionable. In the first half 
of the 4th century arose what the ancients 
considered the largest and grandest temple 
in the Peloponnesus, that of Athéna at 
Tégéa, a work of the soulptor and archi+ 
tect Scdpas. During the middle of the 
century, another of the “seven wonders,” 
the splendid tomb of Mausdlus at Halicar- 
nasaus was constructed (see MAUSOLEUM). 
Many magnificent temples arose in that 
time. Asia Minor, the temple at 
Bphesns, burnt down by Herostritus, was 
rebuilt by Alexander's bold architect 
Deinocratés. In the islands the ruins of 
the temple of Athena at Priéné, of Apollo 
at Milétus, of Dionfeus at Teos, and othera, 





even to this day offer a brilliant test- 
mony to their former maguificence. Among 
Athenian buildings of that age the Monu- 
ment of Lysicrités (g-v.) is conspicuous 
for its graceful elegance and elaborate de- 
velopment of the Cormthian style. In the 
succeeding age Greek architecture shows 
its finest achievements in the building of 
theatres, especially those of Asiatic towns, 
in the gorgeous palacoy of newly-built royal 
capitalg, and in general in the luxurious 
completeness of private buildings. As an 
rtant specimen of the last age of Attic 
tecture may also be mentioned the 
Tower of the Winds (¢.v.) at Athens, 
(2) Architecture of the Etruscans and 
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Romans, In architecture, as well as sculp- 
ture, the Romans were long under the 
anfluence of the Etruscaus, who, though 
domed the grit of riamg to the ideal, 
united wonderful activity 
and inventiveness with a pas- 
sion for covering their build- 
ings with nich ornamental 
carving None of thew tem- 
ples have survived, for they 
milt all the upper parts ot 
wood, but many proofs of 
then ‘activity 1a building re 
main, suviving from various 
ages,in the shape of Tombs 
and Walls, Tho latte: clearly 
show how they progressed 
from yahng up polygonal 
blocks in Cyeclopean’ style to 
regular comses of squared 
stone Hero and there o building still 
shows that the Etiuscans ongmally made 
vaultings by letting horizontal courses jut 
over, as 2 the ancient Greek thcaaus oz above 
Mentioned, on the other hand, some very 
old gateways, as at Volterra (fig 7) and 
Perugia, oxhibit the true Arch of wedge- 
bet x atones, the invention of which 18 
robably due to Etruscan ingenuity, ond 
rom the introduction of which a new 
and magnificent development of archi- 
tevture takes rta age, ~The most :mpos- 
ang monument of ancient Italian aich- 
building x8 to be seen in the sewers of 
Rome laid down in the 6th century BC 
(Sec Cuoaca Maxima ) 

‘When all othor traces of Etruscan 
influence were being awept away at 
Rome by the intrusion of Greek forms 
of art, especially after the Conquest of 
Greece in the mddle of the 2nd cen- 
tury BC, the Roman architects kept 
ahve in full vigour the Etruscan 
method of buildmg the arch, which 
they developed and completed by the 
inventions of the Crose-Arch (or groined 
vault) and the Dome With the Arch, 
which admitsof a bolder and more varied 
management of spaces, the Romans 
combined, as a decorative element, the 
columns of the Greek Orders. Am ng 
these their growing love of pomp gave 
the preference mora and more to the 
Corinthian, addingto it afterwardsa still 
more gorgeous embellishment m whats 
called the Roman or Composite capital (see 
ARCHITECTURE, ORDERS OF) Anothe: ser- 
vice rendered by the Romans was the intro- 
duction of building in brick (sce Porrerr). 


A more vigorous advance in Roman archi- 
tecture dates from the openmng of the 3rd 
century BO, when they began making great 
military roads and aqueducts Tn the frst 
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half of the 2nd century they built, on Greek 
models, the first Basilica, which, besides ite 
practical utility served to embellish the 
Foium Soon after the muddle of the cen- 
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tary, appenied the first of their more am- 
ditions temples in the Greek atyle. There 
is simple grandenr in the rnina of the 
Tabiildstum, o: Record-Ofhee, bult uc 78 
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on the slope of the Capitol next the Foram. } 
These wre among the few remains of Roman 
republican architectare ; but in the last de- 
cades of the Republic simplicity gradually 
disappeared, and men wore enger to display j 
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aided by his son-in-law Agrippa, 8 man who 
anderatood building, not only completed his 
uncle's plans, but added many magnificent 
atractures—the Forum Augusti with ite 
Temple to Mars Uitor, the Theatre of Mar- 
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a princely pomp in public and private bnild- 
ings; wituees the first stone theatre erected 
by Dompey as early as 55 .c, Then all 
that went before was elipsed by the vast 
works undoitaken by Coser, the Theatro, 


collus with its Portico of Octavia, the Mat- 
svleum, and others. Augustus could fairly 
bonst that “having found Romeacity of brick, 
he Jeft it a city of marble.” The grandest 
mounment of that age, and one of the loftrent 
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Amphitheatre, Cirous, Ravitica Iulia, Forum 
Cestris with its Temple to Venus Genetrix. 
These were finished by Augustus, under 
whom Romen architecture seeme ta have 
reached its culminating point. Augustus, 


creations of Roman art in general, is the 
Pantheon (q v.) built by Agrippa, adjacent to, 
but not connected with, his Therma, the frat 
of the many works of that kind in Rome. 
A still more splendid axpect was imparted 
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to the city by the rebuilding of the Old 
‘Town burnt down m Neroa fire, and by the 
«Golden House” of Nero, e gorgeous pile, 
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The Progress med under the Flavien em- 
perors 18 evidenced by Vespasean’s Amphi- 
theatre (gv) known as the Colosseum hes. 
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the like of which was never seen before, bat 
which was destroyed on the violent death of 
ata creator Of the luxurious grandeur of 


(H1)* ance o risus. 
private buildinge we have ocalar proof in 


the dwellng-houses of Pompeu, & psy 
country-town m companson with 











8,9, 10), the mightiest Roman rnin in the 
world, by the ruined Therm, or Baths, of 
Titus, and by his Trzumphal Arch(q  ), the 
oldest specimen eatant in Rome of the class 
of monument, stself a creation of the Roman 
mind (hg 11} But all previous buildings 
‘wore surpassed m size and splendour when 
Trayan's architect Apollodorus of Damas- 
cua rassed the Forum Tideanum with its 
huge Bastltca Ulpta (fig 12) and the still 
surviving Column of jan No less 
extenuive weie the works of Hadrian, who, 
Desides adorning Athens with many saag- 
mificent buildings, bequeathed to Rome a 
Temple of Venus and Roma, the most 
colossal of all Roman temples (fig 13), 
and his own Mausoleum (qv), the core of 
which 1¢ preserved in the Castle of St 
Angelo While the works of the Antonmes 
already show « gradual dechne m urchi- 
tectural feeling, the Triomphal Arch of 
Severus ushers im the poriod of decry that 
set in with the id century In this clos 
ing penod of Roman rule the busldings 
grow mere and more ggantic, witness the 
Baths of Caracalla (fig 14), thove of Dio- 
cletan, with his palace at Salona (three 
miles fiom Spalatro) in Dalmatia, and the 
Bamlica of Constantine breathmg the last 
feeble gasp of ancient hfe But outade of 
‘Rome and Italy, in every part of the enor- 
‘mous empire toits utmoy barbarian borders, 
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bridges, numberless remains of roads and 
aqueiucts and viaducts, ramparts and 
gateways, palaces, villas, market-placea 
and judgment-halls, batha, thentres, smphi- 
theatres and temples, attest the versatility, 
majesty, and solidity of Roman architecture, 
most of whose creations only the rudent 
shocka have hitherto been able to destroy. 

Architecture, Orders of. In Greek 
architecture there were three orders of 
columns: the Doric, Ionic, and Corm- 
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Q) Kiom the Tampleot 2) From the Parthenon, 
Voweidon, Paestune ‘Ashions 


DORIC ONDEB, 


thian. (I) Doric: Figures 1 and 2 give 
instances of the Doric style from the temple 
at Pastum and the Parthéndn at Athens, 
Tho Doric column consists (a) of the shaft, 
which increases in diameter almost invisibly 
up to about one-quarter of its height, and 
diminishes slightly after that point. Tt has 
no base, but rests immediately on the sty- 
lobate. It is surrounded with semi-circular 
flutings, meoting each other at a sharp 
angle. ‘These were chiseled with a cedar- 
‘wood tool after the separate drums had been 
put together. (0) capital (Lat. capt- 
tilum)., This consists of three parts, (a) the 
hypotrachelion, or neck of the column, a 
continuation of the shaft, but separated 

an indentation from the other Trims. it 
is wider st the top than at the bottom, 
and is generally ornamented with several 
parallel and horizontal rings. (6) The 
¢chinus, a circular moulding or cushion, 
which widens greatly towards the top. (¢) 
‘The abax or dbdcus, a square slab a 
porting the architrave or eptstjlion. 
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height of the shaft is usually 5 times, the 
distance between the columns 1} times the 
dinmeter of the base of the colamn. The 
architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. On this again 
rests the frieze, zdphdros, so called from the 
metopes which are adorved with sculptures 
in relief. These wnetopes ara square spaces 
between the triglyphs: the triglyphs are 
surfaces cut into three concave grooves, two 
whole grooves in the centre, and two half 
grooves at the sides, One is placed over 
each pillas, and one between each pair of 
pillars, The entablature is comploted by a 
projecting cornice, a slab crowned with a 
simple heading-course, the lower surface of 


(6) From the Monument 
of Lysicrates, Athens. 
CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


(8) From the Temple on 
‘the Thayaa, Athens. 
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which ia ornamented with sloping corbels 
(Gk. staginds, Lat. miitilit), ; 
(II) Ionic Columns, An instance is given 
in fig. 8 from the temple on the Tlissus at 
‘Athens. Thesesreloftier than the Dorie, their 
height being 82-91 times the diameter of the 
lower part. The enlargement of the lower 
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part is also leys than in the Doric columns, 
the distance between each column greater 
{two diameters), the flutings (generally 24 
in number) deeper, 

and separated 
inal! flat surfaces. 
Tho Ionic column 
has a base, consiat- 
ing of a square slab 
(plinthos), and 
several cushion- 
like supports aepa- 
ratod by 0VE8, 
‘The capital, again, 
is more artintically 
developed. The 
neck, imatend of 
flutings, has five 
leaves worked _.. 
relief, The echinus 
1s very small and ? 
ornamonted with 
an xg pattern. 
Over it, instead of 
the abaus, 16 0 
four-cornered 
cushion ending be- 
foro and behind in 
apiral volutes, sty 
perung a naiow 
square slab, which 
iv also adornod with 
an egg pattern. 
Tho architravo is} 
divided into thee s Cymsrectia 4 Votutes, 
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rises, in on unin- (6) From the Pantheon, Rome. 
terrupted surfa ‘COMINTELA® ORDER. 

the frieze, adorne 

with reliefs continuously slong its whole 
length. Finally, the cornice is composed of 
difioront parta. 

(III) The Corinthian column (fig. 4, from 
the monument of Lysforités, at Athens). 
The base and shaft are identical with the 
Tonic, but the capital takes the form of 
an open cdlix formed of acanthus leaves. 
Above thia is another set of leaves, from 
between which grow stalks with smal] 
leaves, rounded into the form of volutes, 
On this reata a small dédcus widening to- 
wards the mY and on this again the entab- 
Jature, which is borrowed from the Tonic 
order. On the human figures employed 
instead of colamns to support the entahla- 
ture, ace ATLAS, CanerHort, CARYATIDES, 

‘The Romans edopted the Greek stylea of 









column, but not always in their pure form. 
They were fondest of the Corinthian, which 
they labonred to enrich with new and often 
excessive ornamentation. For instance, they 
crowned the Corinthian capital with the 
Tonic, thus forming what is called the Roman 
or composite capital. 

‘The style known as Tuscan is a degenerate 
form of the Doric. The Tuscan column hes 
‘@ smooth shaft, in height=7 diameters of 
the lower part, and tapering up to three- 
quarters of its lower dimensions, Its bave 
consiats of two parts, a circular plinth, and 
a cushion of equal height. The capital is 
formed of three parts of equal height. 

In other styles, too, the Romans sometimes 
adopted the smooth instead of the fluted 
shaft, as for instance in the Pantheon (fig. 6), 

Single columns were aometimes erected 
dy the Greeks, and in imitation of them by 
the Romans, a» memorials to distinguished 


(et LOT OW OF MARCUB AUBBITUS. 
(With ota ecrivundnga as restored by Canina, Arch Rom, 
tay. 208) 


persons A good example is the Columna 
Rostrata, or column with its shaft adorned 
with the beaks of ships, in the Roman 
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Forum, This was set up in commemora- 
tion of the naval victory of Duilfus over 
the Carthaginiana (261 B.c.). Among the 
columns which survive, the most magnifi- 
cent is that of Trajan, erected in the Forum 
of Trajan 118 2.0. It rises on a quadran- 
gular podiment to tho height of 124 feet; 
ita diameter below is about 10 feet, and a 
little less in the upper part. An interior 
spiral staircase of 185 steps leads to the 
summit, The shaft, formed of twenty-three 
drums of marble, ia adorned with a series 
of reliefs, 3 feet 8 inches high and 200 feat 
long, in a series of twenty-two spit 
they represent scenes in "Teajan's kore 
campaigns, and contain 2,500 human 

with animals, engines, ete. Ona cylindrical 
pedestal at the summit there once stood a 
gilded statue of the emperor, which, since 
the year 1587, has made way for a bronze 
figure of St, Peter. A similar column is 
that of Marcus Aurelins, 122 feet high, on 
the Piazza Colonna. Since 1589 the statue 
of St. Paul has been substituted for that of 
the emperor, The reliet’s, in twenty spirals, 
represent events in the emperor's war with 
the Marcomanni, 

Archithééria, One of the public services 
called dturgi at Athens; it was the obli- 
gation to furnish forth the sacred embassies: 
{thiorie io the four great national festivals, 
also to Delphi and other holy places. (See 
Lerrounata.) 

Archén (=ruler), the Athenian name for 
the supreme authority ostablished on the 
abolition of royalty. On the death of the 
Jest king, Codrus, B.0, 1068, the headship of 
the state for life was bestowed on his son 
Médon and his descendants under the title 
of Archon. In 752 3.c. their term of office 
was cut down to ten years, in 714 their 
exclusive privilege wos abolished, and the 
Tight to hold the office thrown open to all 
the nobility, while its duration was dimin- 
ished to one year; finally in w.¢. 683 the 
porer was divided among nine archons. By 

‘olon’s legislation, his wealthiest class, the 
pentacdsio-mediné, became eligible to the 
office; and by Aristidés’ arrangement after 
the Persian Wars it was thrown open to all 
the citizens, Cleisthnés having previonaly, 
in the interests of the democracy, substita' 
the drawing of lots for election by vote. 
[Sce Note on p. 706) The politi ar 
of the office, having steadily Mocreased with 
time, sank to nothing when democracy was 
established ; its holders had no longer even 
the right to deliberate and originate motions, 
their action being limited to certain priestly 
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and judicial fanctiona, relica of their once 


regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several Ar- 
chong are as follows: (1) Their prenident, 
named emphatically Archon, or Archon 
Epinions, because the civil year was 

after him. He had charge of the 

Great Dionjsia, the Thargélia, the embns- 
nies to feutivals (theorte), the nomination of 
choregi ; also the position of guardian in 
chief, and the power to appoint guardians, 
the presidency in all suits about family rights 
(euch as questions of divorce or inherit- 
ance), and in dispntes among the chorrgt. 
——(2)The Archon Bastleus (king), called 
80 because on him devolved certain sacred 
rites inseparably connected with the name 
of king. Ho had the care of the Elensinian 
Mysteries (and was obliged therefore to be 
an initiated person), of the Zina and 
Anthesteria, of gymnastic contests, to which 
he appointed » superintendent, and of a 
number of antiquated sacrifices, some of 
which fell to the share of his wife, the 
Basiliss (queen); and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching relijious 
Jaw, including those trials for murder that 
came within the jurisdiction of the Ephcte 
(q.v.)——(8) The Archon Pitimarchds 
(leader in war) was originally entrusted 
with the war-department, and, as lute ag the 
battle of Markthon, had the right of voting 
with the ten gonerals, and the old royal 
privilege of commanding the right wing, 
Afterwards he only had charge of the state 
sacrifices offered to the gods of war and to 
the shade of Harmédius, the public funerals 
of those who fell in war and the annual 
feasts in honour of them; finally, the juris- 
diction in all questions concerning the 
al and family rights of resident aliens 
(meteci)and strangers. Allthisrested onthe 
old assomption that foreigner meant enemy. 
Each of these three superior Archons liad two 
asseasors chosen by himself, but responsible, 
—(4) The Sia Theambdthite (literally law- 
givers) administered justice in all cases not 
pertaining to the senior Archons or some 
other authority, revised the laws once a 
year, and superintended the apportiomng 
of public offices by lot. The several Ar- 
chons exercised their jurisdiction at different 
spots in the city; that of the Polemarch 
lone lay outside the walls. Duties common 
to all nine were: the yearly appointment 
by lot of the Heliaster (¢.v.), the choice of 
umpires in the Panathenwe, the holding of 
elections of the generals and other military 
officers, jurisdiction in the case of officials 
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suspended or deposed by the people, and 
latterly even in enite which hed previously 
been subject to the nautédice. (See Nav- 
sovicz.) If they had discharged their 
office without blame, they entered the 
Asé5ptigus as members for life. The office 
of Archon laated even under the Roman rule. 

Archjtas of Tarentun. Distinguished 
au a general, statesman and mathematician, 
a leading reprosentative of the Pythagorean 
philoanphy, who flourished sbout 400-B65 
nc, (See PYTHAGORAS.) 

Arctinus (Gr. Arktinds). A Greek epic 
poet, See Epos, 

Ardithdils, King of Arné in Bmotia, 
called the “club-swinger” because he 
fought with an irou mace. Irresistible in 
the open field, he waa waylaid by king 
Lycurgua of Arcadia in a narrow 
where he could not swing his clnb, and 
killed, His son Monesthius fell by the 
hand of Paris, before Troy. 

‘Arébpigus (Gr. Arcids pagds). Anancient 
criminal court at Athens, ao named because 
it saton Aréw’ Hill beaide the Acrdpvlis, whore 
the god of war was said to have been tried 
for the murder of Halirrdthins the son of 
Poseidén, (See Ags.) Solon’s legivlation 
raivod the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transforring to it the 

ator part of the jurisdiction of the Ephsta 
q-.), a8 well 16 supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of ma- 
gistrates, the transactions of the ler 
axsembly, religion, laws, morals ond is i- 
pline, and giving it power to call even private 
people to account for offensive behaviour. 
The “Court of Areopagus,” as its full name 
en, consisted of life-membera(Areopagites), 
who supplemented their number by the 
addition of such archons as had discharged 
their duties without reproach. Not only 
their age, but their sacred character: 
tended to increase the influence of the 
Axeopagites. They were regarded as in 
@ measure ministers of the Eringés or 
Eumenidts (Furies), who under the naiae 
of Semne (venerable) had their cave im- 
mediately beneath the Areopagua, and 
‘whose worship came under their care. The 
Areopagus proving too cousorvative ior the 
honlong pace of the Athenian democracy, 
ita general right of supervising the admi- 
istration was taken from it by the lew 
of Ephialtés, in 462 5.c., and transferred to 
a new authority, the Nomophilak?s (guar- 
diana of the laws); but it recovered this 
right on tho fall of the Thirty. Its political 
powers seam never to have been clearly 
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defined ; it often acted in the name of, and 
with full powers from, the people, which 
glgo accepted its decisions on possible 
subjects. Under the Roman rule it was 
still regarded as the supreme authority. 
‘Then, sa formerly, it exercised a most 
minute vigilance over foreigners. 

Arés (Lat. Mars). The Greek name for 
the god of war, aon of Zeus by Héra, whose 
quarrelgome temper Homer supposes to have 
passed over to her son 80 effectively that 

delighted in nothing but battle and blood- 
shed. His ingatiable thirst for blood makes 
him hateful to his father and all the gods, 
especially Athéna, His favourite haunt ia 
the land of the wild and warlike Thracians. 
In form and equipment the ideal of warlike 
heroes, who are therefore called “ Ares-like” 
and “darlings of Ares,” he advances, ac- 
cording to Homer, now on foot, now in a 
chariot drawn by magnificent steeds, at- 
tended by his equally bloodthirsty sister 
Eris (strife), hia sons Deimds and Phobia 
(fear and fright), and Zngo, the goddesa of 
battle and waster of cities (he himself being 
called Engalids), rushing in blind rage 
throngh indiscriminate slanghter Though 
fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
only is dear to his heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind velour turn to his dis- 
advantage, and always bring about his 
defeat in the presence of Athéna, the god- 
dexs of ordered. battalions; he is also besten 
by heroes fighting under her leadership, as 
by Héraclés in the contest with Cycnus, and 

Diomédés before Troy. And this view 
of Ares as the bloodthirsty of battles 
is in the main that of later times also. As 
early as Homer he is the friend snd lover 
of Aphrodité, who has borne him Erés 
and Antérés, Deimos and Phobos, as well 
as Harmdnia, wife of Cadmus the founder 
of Thebes, where both goddesses were wor- 
shipped a8 ancestral deities, He is not 
named so often as the gods of peace, but, 
as Ares or Enyalios, he was doubtless 
worshipped everywhere, notably in Sparta, 
in nd (as father of (nomits) in 
Elis. At Sparta young dogs were sacrified 
to him under the title of Théritas. At 
Athens the ancient site of a high court of 
justice, the Arsopigus, was consecrated to 
him. in former days, the Olympian 
gods had eat in judgment on him and 
absolved him when he had slain Helir- 
rhothius for offering viclence to Alcipps, 
his denghter by Agraulus, His symbole 
were the spear and the burning torch. 
Before the introduction of trumpets, two 
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priests of Ares, marching in front of the 
armies, hurled the torch at the foe as the 
signal of battle. 





anrs. 
(Romo, Villa Ladowis,) 


Tn works of art he was represonted as a 
young and handsome man of strong sinewy 
frame, his hair in short carls, and » some- 
what sombre look in his countenance; in 
the early etyle he is bearded and in’ ar- 
mour, in the later beardless and with only 
tha helmet on. He is often represented in 
company with Aphrodite and their boy 
Eros, who playa with his father’s arms. 
One of the most famous statues extant is 
that in the Villa Ludovisi, which displays 
him in an easy resting attitude, with his 
arms laid aside, and Eros at his feet. (Ser 
cut.) On his identification with the Italian 
Mars, see Mars. 

Arétews, A Greck physician, born in 
Cappadocia, towards the end of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. He was the author of two valu- 
able works (each in four books), written in 
the Ionic dialect, on the causes and symp- 
toms of acute and chronic pains, and on 
their cura, 

Arété, Wife of Alotndtis king of the 








of springs, especially of one in Elis, and 
one on the sland of Ortyeia in the port of 
Syracuse, which wes supposed to have a 
subterranean communication with the river 
Alphéus in Elis, The two fountains were 
associated by the following legend. As the 
nymph of Elis, tired with the chase, was 
bathing in the Alpheus, the river-god fell 
jionately in love with her; she fled from 
Fim to Oriygia, where Artémis hid her in 
the ground, and let her gush out of it in the 
form of # fountain; but Alpheus flowed on 
under the sea to Ortygis, and so united 
himself with his beloved one. The story is 
explained by the likeness of name in ‘the 
fountains, by the circumstance that Artemis 
was worshipped both in Elis and Ortygia 
as Alphera, and by the fact that in some 
places the ‘Alpheus actually does run an- 
dergronnd. 
(8) One of the Hespertazs (9.v.). 
Argéi, The name of ceitain chapels at 
Rome, probably twenty-four in number, 
each of the four tribes of the city having 
six. To these chnpela a procession was 
made on March 16 end 17, at which the 
wife of tho Flamen Diilis walked with 
unkempt hair as sign of mourning. On 
May 16 the Pontiffs, Vestal Virgina, Pree- 
tors, and all citizena who had a right to 
essist st sacrifices, marched to the wooden 
bridge over tho Tiber (Pons Sublitctus), 
and after sacrificing, threw into the river 
twenty-four men of straw, likewise named 
Argel, which had probably been hung up 
in the chapels at the first procession, and 
were fetched away at the second, The 
sacrifice was regarded as expiatory, and the 
puppots as substitutes for former human 
victims. The meaning of the name was 
unknown to the ancients, and so was the 
deity to whom the sacrifice was offered. 

Argentarii. Ser Monty-CHANGERS. 

Argentéus. A Roman silver coin current 
from the end of the 8rd century A.D. and 
onwards. See ComnacE. 

5. Tho ship of the Argonsuts (¢.2.), 
named after her builder Argos. 

Argonauts. Those who sailed in the 
Argo with Jason, son of Aisén and geandson 
of Cratheus (sre Zou0s, 1), a gonoration 
before the Trojan war, to Ma, which in 
later times was understood to be Colchis, 
lying at the farthest end of the Black Sea. 
‘Tho object of the expedition was to fetch 
ack the golden fleece of the ram on which 


Phmacians (see both), and protectress of Phrixus the gon of Athimis (q.v.) hed 


Odyaseus (¢.v.). 
Kréthise, iy tn Gresee « frequent namne 


from his father and his stepmother 
aed to the magician Hatés, king of Ha. 
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Howpitably received by him, and mazried 
to bis daughter Chalcidpé, he had sacrificed 
the ram, and hung its fleece up in the grove 
of Arés, where it was guarded by  sleep- 
less dragon, The task of fetching it back 
was aid upon Jason by his uncle Palias, 
son of PoseidGn and Tyro, who had deprived 
his half-brother Alison of the sovoreiguty 
of Iolets in Theysaly. son, to protect 
his von from the plots of Pelias, bad con- 
veyri him secretly to the centaur Chiron 
on Monut Pélitn, who brought him up till 
ho was twenty years of age. Then Jason 
came home, and without @ shoe on his loft 
foot, having lost it in wading through a 
mountain torrent, presented himself before 
Peliay, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. The crafty Pelius, 
whom an oracle had warned against a oue- 
shocd man, promised on his oath to do 
whut he asked, if Jason would go instoad 
of himself to fetch the golden fleece, This 
tank the oracle had imposed upon himself, 
‘but he wan too old to porform it. Auother 
version of the story is, that Jason, alter 
oomploting his education with Chirdn, pre- 
ferred to live in the country; that he 
came, with one shoe on, to a sacrifice that 
Pelins was offering to Poseidon on the sea- 
shore; that Polias asked him what he 
would do if he were king and had been 
forowornod of his death at the hand of a 
subject; and that, upon Jason answering 
that he would make him fetch the golden 
flecce, Pelias gave him tho commisyion. 
Hera’ had pat that answer in Jason's 
mouth, bocanse she regarded him with 
favour, and wished to punish Pelias for 
having slain Sidéro in her tomple. (See 
SALMONEUR.) 

The vousel for the voyage, the fifty-oared 
Argo, is said to have beon named after its 
builder Argos, a son of Phrixus, after his 
return to Orcldménus, the home of his 
fathers, The ship was built of tho pines of 
Pelion wider the direction of Athéna, like 
Hora, o protectress of Jason, who inserted 
in tho prow a piece of the speaking oak of 
Dédoun, The heroes who at Jason’s call 
took part in the expedition, fifty all told 
according to the number of the were 
originally, in the version to which the 
Minyan family gave currency, Minyans of 
Tolcos, Orchomenus, Pylos, and other places. 
‘Among them were Acastus the gon of Pelias, 
a close friend of Jason, Admétns, Erginns, 
Euphémos, Periolfménus, and Tiphya. Bul 
as the story spread, oll the Greck hevoee the 
could have been living at the time were in- 
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cluded among the number of the Argonauts, 
e.g. Heraclés, Castor and Polydeucéa, Idis 
and Lynceus, Calais and Zétés the sons of 
Boréay, Peleus, Tydeus, Meleager, Amphia- 
ris, Orpheus, Mopsus and Idmn the pro- 
phets of the expedition, and even the hunt- 
yers Atalanté, Jason takes the command, 
and Tiphys manages the helm. Setting pail 
from Bags the port of Toleos, tho Argo- 
paulo meke the land of Lemnos, where 
ouly women dwell, and after some con- 
siderable stay there (see HYPsiPyLe) go past 
Semothrace and through the Hellespont to 
the island of Cyziens, where they are hos- 
pitably received by Cyzicus, the kivg of 
the Dolisnés, but attempting to proceed 
are beaten back by a storm at night, an 

‘being taken by their late friends for pirates, 
are attacked, and have the il)-fortuno to kill 
their young king. On the coast of Mysin 
they leave Heracles behind to look for Hylas 
(q.v.) who has been carried off by nymphs. 
On the Bithynian shore Polydeucey van- 
quishes the Bebrycian king AmYcus (q.v.) 
in a boxing match. At Salmydéuens in 
Thrace the blind seer Phineus, whom Caliis, 
and Zétés bad rid of the Harpies, hix tor- 
mentors, instructs them with regard to fhe 
rest of their journey, and specially how to 
sail throngh the Symplégidés, two floating 
rocks that clash together at the entrance to 
the Black Sea, By his advico Jason sends 
adovo before him, and as she has only her 
tail-feathers cut off by the colliding rocks, 
they venture on the feat of rowing the Argo 
through. By Hera’s help, or, according to 
another account, that of Athena, they do 
what no man has done before; they pass 
throngh, the ship only losing her radder. 
Skirting the southern shore of the Pontus, 
they meet with a friendly reception from 
Lycus, king of the Maryandini, though hera 
the seer Idmon is killed by a wild boar in 
hunting, and the helmsman Tiphys dies of a 
disease, whereupon Ancarus takes his place. 
Past the land of Amazons they come to the 
Island of Arétiis, whonce they scare away 
tho Stymphalian birds (see Hexacczs), and 
take on board the sons of Phrixus, who had 
been shipwrecked there on their way to 
Greece. At length they reach the mouth of 
the Phasis in the land of the Colchians, 
Upon Jason's demand, Hatés promises to 
give up the golden fleece, on condition that 
Jason catches two brazen-hoofed, ire-broath- 
ing bulls, yokes them toa brazen plough, 

ploagbs with them the Bela of Ae 

sows the furrows with dragons’ fet i ond 
overcomes the mail-clad mmen that are to 
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spring oat of them. The hero has given up 
shape of success, when Aphrodité kindles 
in the breast of the king's daughter Madea 
an irresistible love for the stranger. Medea 
gives him an ointment to protect him from 
the fiery breath of the balls, as well as the 
strength to harneas them, and edvises him 
to throw 4 stone in among the earth-born 
giants, who wilt then kill each other, But 
when all this done, Hetes docs not give up 
the fleece, Then Jason with the help of 
Medea, whom he promises to take home 
with him os his wife, throws the 

that guards it into sleep, takes it down, 
and eacapes with Medea and his comrades. 
Eotes sends his son Absyrtus in pursuit, 
whom Jason kills by stratagem. Another 
atory is, that Medes takes her little brother 
Absyrtus with her, eats him to pieces, and 
throws the limbs one by one into the sea, 
that her father, while pursuing her, might 
be delayed in picking them up and laying 
them out. 

As to the Return of the Argonauts the 
legends differ considerably. One of the 
oldent makes them sail up the Phasis into 
the river Oceinus, and over that to Libya, 
where they drag the ship twelve days’ 
journey overland to Lake Festi and get 

ome across the Mediterranean. Other ac- 
counts agree with this in substance, while 
othersagain mix up the older tradition with 
the adventures of Odysseus: the heroes sail 
up the Danube into the Adriatic, and are 
within hail of Coroyra (Corfu), when a storm 
breaks out, and the piece of oak from Dodona 
foretells their ruin unless they have the 
mourder of Absyrtus expiated by Circ. 
Then they sail up the Eridinus into the 
Rhone, and so into the Tyrrhenian sex to the 
island of Circe, who purifies them. They go 
past the island of the Sirens, againat whose 
magic the songs of Orpheus protect them, 
‘All but Batds (9.v.) pass in safety between 
Scylla and Charybdis with the help of the 
ls, and reach the isle of the Phmaciaus, 
where Jason marries Medea to evade the 
sentence of their host Alo{ntte, who, in his 
capacity as umpire, has given judgment 
that he maid Modes be delivered up to her 
Colchian pursuers. Already within sight of 
the Peloponnesus, # storm drives them into 
the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry their 
ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake 
Tritonis. Thence, guided by Tritin (sce 
Euramuvs) into the Mediterranean, they 
Teturn by way of Crete to Iolcos. 

Daring their absence Pelias has put to 

death Atson and his son Prémichus, and 
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Jason's mother has taken her own life. 
‘Medea sets to work toavengethem. Bofore 
the yes of Peling) daughters, eke ents up 
an old he-goat, and by boiling it in a magic 
cauldron, restores it to life and youth. 
Promising in like manner to renew the 

of the aged Pelias, she induces them 
to kill their father, and then leaves them in 
the lurch. Driven away by Acastus, the 
son of the murdered king, Jason and Medea 
take refuge with Créon king of Corinth. 
But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Jason. 
resolves to marry Creon’a daughter Ordisa 
or Glancd. On this Medea kills the bride 
and her father by sending the unsuspecting 
maiden a poisoned robe and dindem as a 
bridal gift, murders her own two sons Mor- 
mérus and Pherés in her faithless husband’s 
sight, and escaping in a car drawn by sor- 
pente, sent by her grandfather Helits, 
makes her way to Aigeus king of Athens. 
(See Mepza.) Jagon is said to have come 
by his death through the Argo, which he 
had get up and consecrated on the Isth- 
mus. One day, when he was lying down 
to rest under the ship, the stern fell off and 
killed him. 

The legend of the Argonfuts is ox- 
tremely aucient; even Homer syenks of 
it os universally known. We first find it 
treated in detail in Pindar ; then the Alex- 
andrian poot Apollonius of Rhodes tried to 
harmonise tho various versions, and was fol- 
lowed by the Latin poot Valerius Flaccus 
and the Inte Greek Pseudo-Orphous. 

Argus. (1) Son of Indchus, Agandr or 
Arestér; or, according to another account, 
‘an earthborn giant, who had eyes all over 

is body, whence he was called Panoptés, 
or all-soeing. Héra set him to watch 16 
(q.v.) when transformed into a cow; but 
Hermés, at Zeus’ bidding, sent all his eyes 
to sleep by the magic of his wand and flute, 
and cut his head off with a sickle-shaped 
aword, whenes his title Argeiphontee was 
explained to mean “slayer of Argus.” Hera 
set the eyes of her dead watchman in the 
tail of her sacred bird the peacock. 

(2) Son of Phrixus and Chaletipé, the 
daughter of Zétés. He is said to hava come 
to Orchdméanus, the home of his father, and to 
have built the Argo, which was named after 
him, According to another accoant he was 
shipwrecked with his brothers at the Island 
of Arétiss on their way to Greece, and 
thence carried to Colechis by the Argonauts. 

‘Argiraspldis (silvershiolded). In tho 
later army of Alexander the Great, the 
yemnant of the Macedonian heavy-armed 
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infantry, who had croased the Hellespont 
with the king, wera formed into a corpe of 
Guards in the heavy infantry of the line, 
and named fren their shields being over: 
Inid with Indian silver. After Alexander’s 
death the corps was disbanded by Antigénus 
on account of its overweening pretensions. 

‘Arindné, Tho danghter of Minds and 
Paviphié, who fell in love with Theseus 
whon he came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, 
and gave him a clus of yarn, to help him 
to find hia way back to the light of day 
after slaying the monster in the Labyrinth. 
She then fled away with him. ‘Gomer 
represonts Ariadne as slain by Artémis in 
the Island of Dia, close to Crete, at the 
request of Dionfeus. But the later legend 
shifts the scene to the Isle of Naxos, where 
the slumbering Ariadne is deserted 
Thesous, Waking up, she is on the brin! 
of despair, when Dionysus comes and raises 
her 10 the dignity of a god’s wife. Zeus 
Grante her immortality, and sots her bridal 
gift, a crown, ainong the stars. She re- 
ceived divine honours ; at Naxos her festivals 
wore held, now with dinmal rites recalling 
her abandonment, now with bacchanalian 
revelry bocoming the happy bride of Dio- 
nysus. At Athens in the autumn they 
held & joyous fostival to her and Dionysus, 
which Thexens was sapposed to have 
founded on his return from Crete. In 
Italy, where they identified Dionysus with 
their wine-god Liber, they also took Ari- 

for the wine-goddoss Libéra. 

Arlés (Gr. kris). The Battering-ram, 
ono of the most effective engines used by 
the ancients to make a breach in the walls 
of @ besieged town Originally it con- 
vistod of a strong pole, with iron-mounted 
head, brought up to the wall in earlier 
times by hand, in Inter times on wheels. 
In ite final form it was constructed in the 
following manner, A stout beam, sometimes 
composed of several pieces, and measuring 
from 65 to 100 feet long or more, was hung 
by ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal 
beam, and swung backwards and forwards, 
80 a8 to loosen the stones of the wall, and 
make it fall. As the engine stood close to 


Ete 


‘sarreao ‘EAM UNDER SEED, 
asece Astartoa, 
the wall, the men working it were sheltered 
by @ rooted chell of boards, called the ram- 
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tortoieechell (testado ariztina), and resting 
on & framework that ran upon wheels. To 
protect the roof and sides of the shell 
against fire thrown from the wells, thoy 
were coated with raw or well soaked hides, 
or other aimilar contrivances, The loos- 
ened stones were picked out of the wall 
with a strong iron book at the end of a pole, 
thewall-cickle(falx mardlis)as it was called. 
Single holes weve punched in the wall with 
the wall-borer (tértbra), a ram with a sharp 
point, which was pushell forward on rollers. 

‘The besieged tried to knock the ram’s 
heed off by dropping heavy stones on it or 
to catch it in @ noose and turn the blow 
aside or upwards, or to deaden the force of 
ita blows with sandbags and mats. If the 
town wished to secure indulgent treatment, 
it had to surrender before the ram touched 
the walls, (See S1eces.) 

Arién. A Greek poot and musician, of 
Methymna in Lesbos, who flourished about 
626 B.c. In the course of a roving life he 
spent a considerable time at the court of 

eriander, tyrant of Corinth, Here he first 
gave the dithyramb (q.v.) an artistic form, 
and was therefore regarded as the inventor 
of that style in general. He is best known 
by the story of his rescue on the back of a 
dolphin. Returning from an artistic journey 
chrough Lower Italy and Sicily to his patron, 
he trasted himeolf to @ crew of Corinthian 
sailors, who resolved to kill him on the open 
sea for the sake of his treasures, As a last 
fevour he extorted the permission to sing 
his songs once more to the lyre, and then 
to throw himself into the sea. His strains 
drew a number of dolphins around him, one 
of which took him on its back, and carried 
him safe to land st the foot of the foreland 
of Tanirum. Thence he hastened to Cor- 
inth, and convicted the sailors, who were 
telling Periander they had left the minstrel 
safe at Tarentum. A bronze statue of a 
man on a dolphin, which stood on the top 
of Tamaron, was supposed to be his thank- 
offering to Poseidén, (Herodotus, i 24.} 
A Thanksgiving Hymn to the god ‘of the 
sen, preserved under his name, belongs to a 
Jater time. 

Aristendtus. A Greek grammarian and 
i ician, of Nicawa in Bithynia, friend of 
Libanius, who praises him in the highest 
terms; he was killed in an earthquake at 
Nicomedia, a.p. 858, His name is erroneously 
attached to a collection, probably composed 
in the Sth or 6th century, of Erotic Epistles, 
feeble imitations of Aloiphrén, loose in tone 
and declamatery in style. 
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Aristeus, A beneficent deity worshipped 
jn various parta of Greece, especially in 
Thessaly, Bwotis, the African colony of 
Cyrene, and the tslands of Ceos, Corejra, 
Sicily and Sardinia. He gives his blessing 
to herds, hunting, bee-keoping, wine, oil 
and every kind of husbandry. In particalar 
he defends men, animals and plants from 
the destructive heat of the dog-days, Ac- 
cording to the story most in vogue, he 
is tho son of Apollo by the Thessalian 
nymph Cyréné, whom the god carried off 
to the conntry named after her. She is 
the daughter of Hypsous, and granddaugh- 
ter (another story says daughter) of the 
rivor-god Pénéus. After his birth Hermés 
took Aristeus to tho Hours and Gea, the god~ 
dleas of the earth, who brought him up and 
mate him an immortal god. Sometimes 
ho js called the son of Urduus (Heaven) 
and Gea (Earth). Inthe Theban legend he 
and Auténdé the daughter of Cadmus are 
represented ap the paronts of Actwdu. He 
brought destruction upon the nymph Enrj- 
dycé, the beloved of Orpheus; for in fleeing 
from his pargemsone she was killed by a 
spake. [Vergil, Ocorg. iv 815-558] 

Aristarchus. (1) A tragic poet of Tégéa, 
a contemporary of Eurtptdéa; he in anid to 
havo lived more than a hundred years, Of 
his 70 dramas only two titles remain. 

(2) A raathematician and astronomer of 
Samoy, who lived and studied at Alexandrian 
about 270 B.0., and with his pupil Hip- 
parchugs greatly advanced the science of 
axtronomy, He was the first who main- 
tained the earth’s motion round the sun 
and on its own axix, We still possosa a 
fragmont of a treatise by him on the size 
of tho sun and moon, and their distances 
froin the earth, 

(3) A scholar, born in Samothrace, and a 
pupil of Aristophinés of Byzantium. He 
lived at Alexandria in the first half of the 
2nd century B.C, aa tutor to the royal 
princes, and Keoper of the library. In the 
tyrannical reign of his pupil Ptolemy VIT 
(Physcon) he fied to Cypras, and there died 
of dropsy about B.c. 163, aged 72. Ho is 
the most famous of the Alexandrian Critics, 
and devoted his attention mninly to the 
Greek posts, especially Homer, to whom ho 
rendered essential service by his critical 
edition of the text, which remains in sub- 
stance the groundwork of our present recen- 
sion. This edition had notes on the margin, 
indicating the verses which Aristarchua 
thought spurious or doubtful, and anything 
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else worthy of remark, The moaning 
D.C. AL 
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the notes, and the reasons for appending 
them, were explained in separate commen- 
taries and excursases, founded on a mar- 
velionsly minute ecquaintance with the 
language and contents of the Homeric 
poems, and the whole of Greek literature, 
He was the head of the school of Arfstar- 
cheans, who continued working on classical 
texts in his spirit till after the beginning 
of the Empire. his numerous gram- 
matical and exegetical works only fragments 
remain. An idea of his Homeric studies, 
and of their character, can best be gathe: 

from the Venetian scholia to the Iliad, which 
are largely founded on extracts from the 
Aristarcheans Didfmus and Aristonicus, 

Aristias. See Pratinas. 

Aristidés, (1) of Thebes, A. celebrated 
Greek paintor, the pupil of hie father or 
brother Nicémichus. He flourished about 
360 b.c, and was distinguished for hia 
aonstery in the expression of tho deelings. 
His most celebrated picture wos that of a 
conquered city. Its central group repre- 
sented a mother dying of a wound, and 
holding back her infant, who is creeping 
to her bosom, that it may not drink blood 
instead of milk, Notwithstanding the 
hardness of their colouring, hia works com- 
manded very high prices, Thus for one 
vepresentiug a scone in the Persian wai 
containing 100 figures, he received 11000 
mings (about £3,333). (Pliny, N. Jf, xxxv 
118-100.] 

(2) Aristides of Miletus, of the Ist or 
2nd century B.c., wax the anthor of a reries. 
of love-stories, called Milestaca, from Mi- 
latus, the scene of the events. These, 50 
far as we know, are the first examples of 
the prose romance. They were widely read 
in antiquity, especially among the Romans, 
for whose Leuefit they were translated into 
Latin by the historian Sisenna, Only a 
few fragments of them have survived. 

(8) Publius Hlius Avistides, surnamed 
Theddorus, was a Greek rhetorician, born at 
Hadriani in Bithynia a.p, 117 or 129. He 
was educated by the most celebrated rheto- 
ricians of the time, P&élémin of Pergamus, 
and Hérédés Attfous of Athens, and made 
long journoys through Asia, Egypt, Greece 

Italy. “On his return he was seized 
with an illness that lasted thirteen years, 
but which he never allowed to interrupt 
his studies. His rhetoric, in which he 
took Demosthénés and Plato for hia models, 
wes immensely admired by his contempor- 
aries; he also stood in high favour with 
the emperors, especially Marcus Aurelius, 
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who at his appeal caused Smyrna to be re- 
buslt afte: ov earthquake in 17840 The 
chief scenes of hia activity were Athens 
and Smyrna, where he died abont ap 190 
Beside two treat ses of rhetorical and tech- 
nical import, we still possess fity-fhvo of 
his oratious, which he took set. pane 
to elaborate They are character. by 
depth and fulness of thought, and me 
witten in powerful, concise, often difficalt 
and olxcme langugo Some are eulogies 
on deities and cities (Rome, for instance, 
and Smyina), others ate declamations after 
anciont models, av the Panathe ndecits after 
Tuociaten, and the speech against Leptiues 
after Demosthoncs Others treat of his 
toric] subjects taken from the times of 
Greok mdependonce A pocuhar interest 
attachew to the six Sacred Oratinus, so 
mauned because they treit of lunts given 
by Asclepras on tho ume of ns alness, 
which ho reccived im 4 state of somnam- 
bulism, and imputed aloud lo hy frends 

(4) Arastades Quintilanus A Greck 
musician, who lived probibly im the 2nd 
centaty 4D, and composed an encyclopedia 
of mnsie (De Music) in three book, The 
frst garg a conte account of harmony, 
rhythm, and metre, the second dealt with 
the cduevting miluence of music on the 
soul, and the third deserbed, on Pyth.zo- 
rean principles, the doctrine of arithmetic 
uitorvals, and the harmony of the nmveise 
as restiig on the sume iclations —Notwith- 
ptanding many detocts, the work bas the 
morit of being the complctest of ats kind 
which has come down to us from anti- 
amity 

‘Anstippus A Greek philosopher, a na- 
tive of Cyiene, and a pupil of Socates, 
after whowe death m BC 399 he travelled 
abont the Greek oities, nmpmting instrnc 
tion for money ‘He was the fondle; of the 
Cyrennie school, or the system of He dunism 
(fiom hediué = pleasure) His doetiine 
was, that aga basis for hnman hnow ledge the 
only things real and true o18 out sensations, 
not the externa! objects that produce them , 
that the aim of life 1s what all living things 
strive after, pleasure and that vntnue 1 
only 40 fai a good thing 1 it tends to 
the production of pleasuze The wise man 
shows his wisdom in govermng his de- 
sires, mental traming, mdeed, being the 
only ‘thing which can qualify ‘us for real 
enjoyment Jn pleasme there is no differ- 
ence of kind, only of degree and duration 
Aristippus’ writings seem to have disap- 


pearer 


dialect, which have come down under his 
are undoubtedly spurious 

Anstdbilus A Greek historian, who m 
hus youth accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his campaigns In his eghty-ffth year, 
when hvmg at Cassandree in Thrace, he 
wrote a work upon Alexander, m which 
he recorded Ins careful observations on ge0- 
graphy, ethnography, and natural science 
The book is Inghly praised for its trust= 
worthiness, but only fragments of it have 
reached us He and Ptolemy were the 
chief authorsties for Artran’s Andbdsts 

Ansticlés (1) A Greek artist, and hke 
Ins brother CanSchng, a sculptor in bronze at 
Sicfon He flourmshed about 480 Bc , and 
founded a school at Sicyon that lasted for a 
long time (2) There was an Atheman 
sculptor of the same name and of the same 
persod, author of a relief known as Z'ho 
‘Athontan Hoplite, one of our oldest monu- 
mouts of Attic art (S++ cut under Hopiitrs) 

Anstén Tho second bieakfast of the 
Greeks (St¢ Mraus ) 

Anstbphinés (1) The comedian, who 
hived at Athens, pc 444 888 His father 
Phlilippus 19 sud to hive been not 2 native 
Athoman, but a settler trom Rhodes or 
Exypt, who attorwards acquired tho citi 
cowbip However this may be, the do- 
magogue Cleon, whose displeasure Aristo- 
phones had incurred, tried to call m ques 
tion hig nght to the citazonshrp His first 
comedy came out in BC 427, but waa not 
pe: formed wider his own name becanse of his. 
youth, and several more of his pliya wera 
brought on the stage by Callstritus and 
Philonides, tit! an 424 he brought out the 
Knights m his own person — Forty-four 
of his plays weie known an antiquity, though 
four of them we1e considered doubtful 
Of these we possess eleven, the only com- 
plete Greek comedies which have eu: vived, 
besides the titles, aud numerous fragmenta, 
at twenty-six others Tho eleven are (1) 
The Acharmans, which gamed him the 
victory over Ciatinus and Bupolis wo 425, 
written durmg the great Peloponnesian war 
to induce the Athemans to make peace (2) 
Lhe Enaghts mentioned above, BC 424, aleo 
crowned with the fret prize, and aimed 
directly against Cleon (8) Thi Clouds, 
nc 498, hfs most famous and, in his own 
opmron, his most successful piece, though 
wien played it oaly won the thd prise, 
‘Wo have it only m a second, and apparently 
unfinished, edition It 1s directed against 
the permecious imfiuence of the Sophista, 


early, five letters im the Dore | as the representative of whom Sécrétés is 
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attacked (4) The Wasps, brought out in 
Bo 422 and, like the two following, 1e- 
waded with the second prize, it 15 @ 
saive upon the Atheman pasvion for law- 
suits (6) The Peace, of the yeu Be 421, 
recommending the conclusion of peace {6} 
qh Buds, acted m BC 414, and exposing 
the romantic hopes built on the expedition 
to Sicily Thus 18 unquestionably the hap- 
piest production of the poot’s genius, and 
ig marked by a careful reserve in the em- 
ployment of dramatic resource (7) The 
Japetudt, 8 411, a Women’s Consjiracy 
to bring about peace, the last of the shictly 
pohticll plays, (8) hcsmophdrrdeas, 
probably to be dated 410 Bc It1s written 
agunst Eufpides’ dishke of women, for 
wiuch the women who are celebrating the 
Thesmophdria drag him to justice (9) 
‘4he T'10gs, which was acted’ im 406, and 
won tho first puze It 1s a proce spukling 
with gemus, on the Decay of Trym Att, 
the blame of which 1s laid on Euripides, 
then recently deceased (10) Exelfotaziioe, 
or Tho National Assembly of Women, 3 ¢ 
392 Tt 16 levelled agunst the vain at 
tempts to restore the Athenian state by cut- 
and dried constatutions (11) Pratus, or the 
God of Wealth The blind god 1 reatored 
to sight, and better times are brouglit 
ahont his ply wns acted frst an 408, 
then 20 388 im a revised form suitable to 
ihe time, and dispensing with chous and 
parabasts This play makes the trans- 
tion to the Middle Comedy 

In the opinion of the ancients Aristophanes 
holds a madile place between Oratmus and 
Eupohs, bemg neither so rough as the 
forner noi so sweet as the latter, but com- 
Lang the severity of the one with the giace 
of the otha What was thought of lim 
an his own time 13 evident from Plato's Symn- 
yosein, whore he 18 numbered among the 
noblost of men, and an opigram attributed 
to that philosopher says that the Graces, 
locking tor an enduring shnme, found xt in 
the soul of Aristophanes He umtea undet- 
standing feeling, and faucy in a degree pos- 
sessed by few poets of antiquty His 
keen glance penetrates tho many evils of 
Ina time aud then most hidden causes, Ins 
scoin for al) that 18 base, and Ins patriotic 
spirit, burmng to bring back the brave 
days of Marathon, urge him on, without 
respect of persona or regard for self, to 
diag the faults he sees mto dayhght, and 
lagh them with stinging sarcasm, while his 
imexhaustible fancy invents ever new and 
orginal matenals, which he mampulates 


with perfect mastery of le rage and tech- 
meal shill Tf hus Jokes are citen coarse, 
and actually mdccent the fact must be un- 
puted to the character ot the Old Comedy 
and the heentiousness of the Dionymac fes- 
tival, dmg which the plays were acted 
No literature bas anything to compare 
with these comedies Ancient scholars, re- 
cognising their great importance, bestowed 
infinite pams in commeuting on them, and 
valuable rchesof ther writingsaie enshrined 
im the existmy collections of Scholta 
(2) Aristophanes the Grammarian (or 
Scholar) of By zantiuin, born about 260 bc, 
went in his early youth to Alexandria, and 
was there + pupil of Zenodotns and Calli- 
michus On the death of Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Ar:stophanes, when pnst his sivnieth 
Jear, was appouited to be chief librarian, 
and died at the age of 77 Hix fame wos 
echpsed by that of Ins pupil Atistuchus, 
but he still passed for one of the ablest 
giammanans and critics of antiquity, dis 
tinguished by industry, learning and sound 
yadgment » addition to the Homeric 
pooms, which formed Ins favourite study, 
and of which he was the first to attempt a 
really cmtiral teat, he devoted his labom 
to Hesiod, the Jyne poets, especially Alceeus 
and Pindar, and the tragic aud comic poots, 
Atstophanes and Menander m prrtivular 
The reverved Introductions to the plays of 
the Traedimms and Aristophanes are in 
thea best puts derived from him He was 
also the vuthoi of a large and much quoted 
work of @ lexicogtaplical charreter, con- 
siderable finginents of which still survive 
Aristotle (Greek Aristéfétes) One of the 
two greatest philosophers of antiquity, born 
Be 884 at Stagena, a Greek colony m 
Thrace He was the son of Nicdntchus, 
who dicd while acting 19 physierm an 
ordmay to Amyntas Tat Pella m Mace- 
dona In Be Jh7, after the death of lus 
parents and the completion of his seventeenth 
ear, Aristotle betook hungelf to Athens, 
6a pupil of Plato, and 1emuned twenty 
years, latterly working as a teacher of 
thetorre About his relations with Plato 
unfavomable umours were current, which 
may have hnd then origin m his subsrquont 
opposition to the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
at he ariived pietty eaily at opposite 
opinions, and gave emphatic express on to 
them, isquite credible | Thus may have been 
the occasion of Plato's comparing lum (so 3t 
18 said) to a colt that kicks his mother; 
yet Plato is also said to have called him 
% the mtellect” of his school, and “the 
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reader,” on account of his habit of incessant 
study, Comparing him with X&ndcritéa, 
he remarked, that the one wanted a spur, 
the other a bridle. On the other hand, 
Aristotle, in one of his writings, combating 
his former master’s theory of ideas, 1a; 
down the maxim that friendehip, especially 
among philosophers, must not be allowed to 
violate the xanctity of truth; and in @ frag- 
ment of an elegy he calls Plato the first mon 
who showed in word and deed how & man 
is to become good and heppy. 

After Plato had handed over his scbool to 
hig sister’s won Spensippus, Aristotle quitted 
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Athens, 8.0, 847, and repaired to bia friend 
Hermois, despot of Atarnens in Mysia. 
‘Whon that prince had fallen a prey toPersian 
intrigues ho withdrew, B.C. 845, with his wife 
Pythits, his friend’s sister, to Mit#léné in 
Losbos ; und two years later accopted an in- 
vitation to Macedonia to be tutor to Alex- 
ander, then thirteen years old, He lived at 
the court eight years, though his tenure of 
office seems to have lasted barely half that 
time. Both Philip and his gon esteemed 
him highly, and most liberally seconded his 
studies in natura) science, for which he in- 
herited his father’s predilection. Alexander 





continued till his death to respect and love 
him, though the affair of Callisth8nés (q.v.) 
occasioned some coolness between tl 
When the king undertook his expedition 
in Asia, Aristotle betook himselt once 
more to Athens, and taught for thirteen 
eara in the Gymnasium called the Lyceum. 
in the mornings he conversed with his 
maturer pupils on the higher problems of 
philosophy, walking up and down the 
shady avenues, from which practice the 
achool received the name of Peripatctics, 
In the evenings he delivered courses of 
lectures on philosophy and rhetoric to 
a larger audience. After Alexander’s 
death, when all adherents of the Mace- 
donian supremacy were persecuted at 
Athens, a certain Déméphtlus brought 
against’ hin a charge of impiety, whero- 
upon Aristotle, “to save the Athenians 
from sinning a second time against philo- 
sophy "—so he is reported to have anid, 
alluding to the fate of Socrates —retired 
to Chalcis in Kubwa. There he died 
late in the summer of the next year, 
B.C, 322, 

Of the very numerous writings of 
Aristotle, some were composed in a 
popular, others in a scientific form. A 
considerable numbor of the latter kind 
have come down to us, but of the former, 
which were written in the form of 
dialogues, only a few fragments. The 
strictly scientific works mny be classed 
according to their contents, as they treat 
of Logic, Metaphysics, Natural Science 
or Ethics. (1) Those on Locic were 
comprehended by tho later Aristotelians 
under the name of Orgdndn (“instra- 
ment”), becanse they treat of Method, 
tho instrument of research. Thoy in- 
clude the Categories, on the fandamental 
forms of ideas: the De Interpretation:, 
on the doctrineof tho juigment mid on 
the proposition, important as an authority 
on philoyophical terminology; the Analjfica 
Pri6ra and Posteridra, each in two books, 
the former on the syllogism, the latter on 
demonstration, definition, and distribution ; 
the Thptca in eight books, on dialectic in- 
ferences (thore of probability); on Sophisms, 
the fallacies of sophists, and thoir solu- 
tion —(2) The Merarnysrcs as they were 
called by late writers, in fourteen books, 
consist of one connected treatise and several 
shorter essays on what Aristotle himeelf 
calls “ first sPrilesophy” the doctrine of 
Being in itself and the ultimate grounds of 
Being ; a work left unfinished by Aristotle 
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and supplemented by foreign ingreilients.— 
(3) The works on NATURAL SCIENCE are 
headed by the Physics in eight books, treat- 
ing of the most general bases and relations 
of nature ava whole. This is followed ap 
by four books on the Heavens or Universe, 
two on Beginning to be and Perishing, and 
the Meteordlégica in four books, on the phe- 
nomena of the air. A short treatise On the 
Cosmés is spurious : that on the Directions 
and Names of Winds is a fragment of a 
larger work on the signs of storms; and the 
Problems (physical) is a collection gradaally 
formed out of Aristotelian extracts. Of 
wnathematical import are the Mechanical 
Probleme (on the lever and balancs) and the 
book about Indivisible Lines, Natural his- 
tory is handled in the ten books of Animal 
History, and in four books on the Parts, 
fiveon the Generation, and one on the mode 
of Progression of Animals. The work on 
The Motion of Animals is probably spurious, 
certainly so the one on Plants in two books, 
Aristotlo’s troatise on thiy subjoct is lost, 
Turning to Paychology, we have the three 
books On the Soul and a number of smaller 
treatises (on the Senses and the Objects of 
Perception; on Memory and Recollection ; 
on Sleep and Waking; on Dreams ; on 
Divination by Sleep ; on the Length’ and 
Shortness of Life ; on Youth ana Age, Life 
nd Death; on Breathiny ; on Sound and 
Voice, ete; that on Physioynomy is proba- 
bly spurious). (4) OF the threo general 
works on Exrntes, the Nirvmachtan Ethivs 
in ten books, the Ludenian Ethics in seven, 
and the so-called Magna Mordlia in two, 
the firat alone, addressed ta hia son Niod- 
michus, and of marked excetlence in matter 
and manner, is by Aristotle himself. The 
second is by his pupit Eudémus of Rhodes, 
and the third a mere abstract of the other 
two, especially of the second. ‘The essay on 
Virtues and Vices is spurious. Closely con- 
nected with the Ethics is the Politics in 
eight books, ransterly work in spite of 
ity incompleteness, treating of the aim and 
elements of a State, the various forms of 
Government, the ideal of a State and of Edu- 
ention. A valuable work on the Constitu- 
tion of 158 states is lost, all but a few 
fragments. Of the two books on Cicono- 
nies the first is spurious. Corresponding 
partly with the Logic, and partly with the 
Ethics, is the Rhetoric in three books,? and 








the Poetica, a work of inestimable worth, | 
“unknown before him,—Logic, Grammar, 


1 The Constitution of Athens hua, lowever, been 
seoovered (ad. princeps, 1881). 

? The Rhetorica ad Alezandrum is probably by 
Anaxintinés, gv. 2. 
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notwithstanding the ruinova condition in 
which its text has come down to us. {The 
Rhetoric ia & masterly treatise on oratory, 

aa an instrument for working 
upon the various passions and feelinga of 
humanity.) Sundry other prose writings 
are preserved under Aristotle's name, ¢g., 
that on Colours; the so-called Mirabiirs 
Anscultattones, a collection of memoranda 
on all sorts of strange phenomena and occur- 
rences, mostly bearing on natural science ; 
on Melissus, Zend, and Gorgias ; six Letters, 
which however are not regarded aa genuine, 
any more than the 63 epigrams out of a 
supposed mythological miscellany entitled 
Peplés, Bat wo may salely assign to hin 
tho beautiful Sraln, or impromptu song, 
on his friend Hermeiais, which takes the 
form of a Hymn to Virtue, 

A story dating from antiquity informs us 
thot Aristotle bequeathed his own writings 
and his very cousiderable library to his 
pupil and successar in the oftics of teacher, 
Theophrastus, who again made them over 
to his pupit Néloas, of Scépvis in the Troad. 
Aftor his death his relations are said to 
havo buried them in a cellar, to guard them 
against the manin for collecting, books which 
characterized the Porgamene princes. At 
last they were unearthed by Apelltcén of 
Téds,u rich bibliophile, who brought them to 
Athens about 100 3.0, and tried to restore 
them from the wretched state into which 
thoy had fallen through the neglect of 130 
pone. Soon after, at the taking of Athens 

yy the Romans, they fol into Sulla’s hands, 
who brought them to Rome. Here the 
graminarian Tyranntén took copies of them, 
and on thix basis the Peripatetic Au- 
dronicus of Rhodes prepared an edition 
of Aristotle’s works. This would indeed 
partly account for the wretched condition in 
which some of them are preserved. At the 
same time it can be proved that the prin- 
cipal works were known during the Srd 
and 2nd centuries 1.C., 80 that tho story 
affects only the author's original MSS., 
among which a number of works till then an- 
published may have come to light. ‘Though 
the writings preserved form rather less than 
half of the number which he actually wrote, 
there is quite enough to show the univer 
sality of Aristotle's intellect, which sought 
with equal ardour and acumen to explore 
and subdue the entire domain of research. 
He was the originator of many linos of study 


Rhetoric in ita scientific aypect, Literary 
Criticism, Natural History, Physiology, 
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Peychology; he wan the first to attempt a 
History of Philosophy and of the forms of 
government thenexisting. His method, of 
which he must be considered the creator, is 
eriticnl and empirical at once, In all cases 
he starts from facts, which he collects, nifty 
and groups es completely as he can, 60 as 
to gut some general leading points of view, 
and with the help of theso to arrive ata 
systematic arrangement of the subject, and 
a knowledge of its inmost being, its cause. 
For to him the Cause is the essential part of 
knowledgo, and the philosophy that searches 
into ultimato causes for the mere sake of 
knowing is the best and freest science. 

The form of Aristotle’s works is by no 
means onal to their contents, Of the 
beautiful harmony between style and sub- 
ject, that ao charms ns in Plato, there is 
not a trace in Ariatotle; his manner of 
exprossion, though acientifically exact, lacks 
fixyour, art, and eleyance. But of exact 
scientific terminology he is the true founder. 
Whon the ancienth colobrato the “golden 
stream” of his writing, the opinion can 
only refor to his lost Popular works, 

vidtotlo’s personality is one of those 
which have affected the history of the 
world. Hia writings, like those of Plato, 
wero to the Christian centuries of antiquity 
a mont stimulating incentive to scientific 
inquiry; in tho Middle Ages they were 
for the Christian nations of the West and 
tho Arabs tho chiof guide to philosophical 
method; and in the province of logic his 
authority remains unshaken to this day. 

Aristoxinus. A Greok philosopher and 
mnnsician, a native of Tarentum, and a 
pupil of Aristotle, lived about 330 n.c., and 
‘was a prolific writer on various subjects, 
bat niost particularly on Music. In con- 
trast with the Pythagoreans, who referred 
everything to the relations of numbers, he 
regarded inusic a8 founded on the differ- 
ence of tones an perceived by the ear, Of 
his Elements of Harmony, three books are 
prevervod, but they are neither complete, 
nor in their original shape. Only a part 
of his Elements of Rhythm has survived, 

Arms. See WEAPONS. 

Army. (1) Greek. See WARFARE. 

(2) Romon. Se Luaton, Divectus, 
SacRaMENTOM, StrrenpiuM, CastRa. 

Arnéis. The festival of lambs. Se Lixos. 

‘Arnbbfas. An African, who wan e high 
reputation aa @ master of rhetoric at Sicca 
in Numidia, in the reign of Diocletian. He 
was at first a heathen and an assai of 
Christianity; but on becoming a Christian, 
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to prove the sincerity of his conversion, 
he wrote (about 206 a.p.) the extant work 
Adversus Gentes, Thin is & superficial and 
rhetorical defence of Christianity and attack 
on Polytheiam, bat it is fall of instruction 
with regard to the contemporary heatheuism 
and its various worships. 

Arrhéphérlii or Errhephoria. The Athe- 
niun term for a mystic festival in honour of 
Athéna as goddess of the fertilizing vight- 
dew, held in the month of Sciréphirion 
(TuneJuly), in connection with the Sciro- 
phoria. “It was named after the fers- 
phoroi =dew-brarers, four maidens between 
seven and eleven years of age, who were 
chosen yearly from the houses of noblo 
Citizeus, and bad to speud several months 
at the templo of Athéua in the Acidpdlin, 
and take part in ita services. Two of 
them had the task of commencing the 
cloak or shaw! which the women of Athens 
wove and presented to the goddess at the 
Panathenwa, Tho other two, on the night 
of the festival, received from the priestess 
of Athena certain coffera, with unknown 
contents, which they carried in procession 
on their heads to a uatural grotto beside 
the temple of “ Aphrodité in the gardens,” 
aut delivering them there, received some- 
thisyg equally taysterions in exchange, which 
they carried to the temple on the Aerouelit 
With this ceremony their office expire’ 

Arridnua (Farina). A Greek author, who 
wrote chiefly on philosophy aud history, 
born at Nicimédéa in Bithynia towards the 
end of the txt century 4.p., and n pupil of 
the Stoic philosopher Epictétua, He lived 
under the emperors Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pine and Marcus Aurélie, enjoying a high 
reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Romo and 
Athens, and high offices of state, such aa the 
governorship of Cappadocia under Hadrian, 
AD. 136, and the consulship under An- 
toniaus. | His last years were spent in hin 
native town, where he filled the office of 
priest to Démétér, and died at an advanced 
age. From the likeness of his character to 
that of the famous Athenian, he was nick- 
namod “ Xéndphén Junior.” ' OF his philo- 
sophical works wo have ati}l the first half 
(four books) of the Discourars of Epictetus, 
a leading authority for the tenets of that 

hilosopher and the Stoieal ethica; and the 
Pand-bsok called the Encheiridtén of Epic- 
tefus, a short manual of morality, which on 
account of its pithy and practical precepts 
became a great favourite with Pagana and 
Christians, bad a commentary written on 
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it by Simplicius in the 6th century, and 
after the revival of learning was long used 
as a schoolbook, Of his numerous his- 
torical writings we poses the chief one, 
the Andbdsia of Alerander in seven books. 
This is » complete history of that conqueror 
from his accession to his death, drawn from 
the best sources, especially Ptolemy and 
Aristobilus, and modelled on Xenophon, 
of whom we are reminded by the very title 
and the number of books, though it has 
none of Xenophon’s charm. It is tho best 
work on Alexander that has survived from 
antiquity, To this we should add the 
Indica, a short work on India, written in 
the Ionic dialect, and especially valuable 
for its abstract of Nearchus’ report of his 
voynge from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
coasting voyage, the Pertplas Ponti Euxtni, 
and a trifling treatise on hunting, the 
Cyucgiticus, A work on tactics wrongly 
ascribed to him is probably from the band 
of Elian the Tactician. Of hia other His- 
tories, ¢.g. af tho Successors of Alexander, 
of Trajan’s battles with tho Parthians, of 
his own native country till its absorption in 
the Empire, and the campaign against the 
Alani during his command in Cappadocia, 
we have only abstracta or fragments. 

Arrdgitld, ono of the kinds of adoption 
known to the Romans. (For further infor- 
mation ace ADOPTION.) 

Arrows. Sec Bows. 

Arsindé, See ALPHESIBGA, 

Art. See ARCHITECTURE, ARCHITECTURE. 
(Orpres oF), Paintin, and ScuLpTore ; 
and comp. ComacE ani Gums. 

Artémidorus, (1) The Geographer, of 
Ephésus, who’ travelled about 100 ‘xc. 
through’ the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic 
coast, and wrote a long work on his re 
searcher, the Geographamrna in eleven 
books, aa well as an abstract of thesame. Of 
both works, which were much consulted by 
later geographers, we have only fragments, 

(2) Artemidorus the Dream-Interpreter, 
born at Ephesus at the beginning of the 
2nd century 4.D., surnamed “the Deldian” 
from his mother’s birthplace, Daldis in 
Lydia, wrote a work on the Interpretation 
of Dreams, the Oneirderitica, in four books. 
He had gathered his materinls from the 
works of earlier authors, and by oral in- 
quiriey during hia travels in Asia, Italy and 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of 
the theory of interpreting dreams, and its 
practical application to examples systema- 


tically arranged according to the several 
stages of human life, An appendix, counted 
asa fifth book, gives a collection of dreams 
that have come true. For the light thrown 
on the mental condition of antiquity, aape- 
cially in the 2nd century after Christ, and 
for many items of information on religious 
ritex and myths relating to dreams, these 
writings are of value. 
in (Lat, Didna). The virgin dangh- 
terof Zeus and Laté (Laténa), by the common 
account born a twin-sivter of Apollo, and 
just before him, at Délds. Tho Ortyia (see 
ASTEka) named in another tradition as her 
birthplace, was interpreted to monn Delos, 
though several other places where the wor- 
ship of Artemis had long prevailed put 
forward pretensions to that name and its 
mythological renown, expecially the well- 
known island of Ortygia off Syracuse, She, 
as well as her suother, was worshipped jointly 
with her brother at Delos, Delphi aud alt 
the most venerable spots where Apollo was 
honoured. She is armod, as he ix, with 
bow and arrow, which, like him, and often 
togethor with him, she wields against mon- 
sters and giants; hence the pean wos charted 
to hor as well as to him. Liko those of 
Apollo, the shafts of Artemis were regarded 
ax the cause of xudden death, especially to 
maidens and wives. But whe was also a 
beneficent and helpfal deity, As Apollo is 
the Inminous godt ot day, she with her torch 
is a goddess of light by night, and in course 
of time bocomes identified with all possible 
goddesses of moon and night. (Sce SELENE, 
Hucate, Benpis, Barromartis,) Her pro- 
per domain is that nf Nature, with its hills 
and valleys, woods, meadows, rivers and 
fountains; there atid her nymphs, her- 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty 
huntress, sometimes chasing wild animals, 
sometimes dancing, playing, or bathing with 
companions. Her favourite haunt was 
thought to be the mountains and forests of 
Areadia, where, in many spots, she bad 
snnctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds 
and sacred animals. To her, as goddess 
the forest and the chase, all beasts of the 
woods and field, in fact all game, were 
dear and sacred; but her favourite animal 
was held all over Greece to be the hind. 
From this sacred animal and the hunt- 
ing of it, the month which the other 
Greeks called Artemiston or Art misiis 
(March-April) was named by the Athenians 
itn (deer-shonting), and her 
festival as goddess of game and bunting, 
at which deer or cakes in the shape of 
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deer were offered up, Elaphebolta, As 
goddess of the chase, she hed also some 
influence in war, and the Spartans before 
battle sought her favour by the gift of a 
whe-goat. Miltiidés too, before the battle 
of Marathon, bad vowed to her ag many 
goaty as there should be enemies fallen on 
tho field ; but the number proving so great 
that the vow could not be kept, 500 goats 
were sacrificed at each anniversary of the 
victory in the month of Boddrdmién, Again, 
aho was inuch worshipped as a goddess of 
tho Moon. At Amarynthus in Enboa, the 
whole island kept holiday to ber with pro- 
cessions an prizefights. At Manfchia in 
Attica, at full moon in the month of Muny- 
chin (April-May), large round loaves or 
cakes, docked all round with lights as a 
xyuilol of her own luminary, were borne 
in procession and presonted to her; aud at 
the same timo was xolomnized tho festival 
of tho victory of Sdlimiv in Cypras, be- 
cause on that ocension the prides had 
shone in her full glory on the Gieeks. An 
anciont slirino of tho Moon-gadiless at 
Braurdn in Attica was hold in such veno- 
ration, that the Brauydnia, originally a 
meroly Jocal fostival, wax aftorwords mada 
a yinblic ceremony, 10 which Athens itself 
aout deputies ovory five years, aud a precinct 
wow dedicated to “ Artemis of Brauron” on 
the Aordpilis ituelf, (Ser plan of Acko- 
vous.) At this feast the girls between 
five and ten yeary of ago, clad in saffron- 
coloured garmonts, wore conductod by their 
anothors in procession to the goddens, and 
commended to her care. For Artemis is 
alo a protectrons of youth, expecially those 
of her own sex. such she patronized 
a Nurse,’ festival at Sparta in « temple 
outside the town, to which little boya were 
brought by their nurses; while the Tonians 
at their Apatarta prosentel her with the 
hair of boys Alnost overywhere young 
girls revered the virgin goddess as the 
guardian of their maiden years, and before 
marriago they offered up to her a lock of 
their hair, their girdlo, and their maiden 
garment. ' She was also worshipped im 
miny parta as the goddess of Good Ropnto, 
expecially in youths and inaidons, and was 
regarded as ‘an enemy of all disorderly 
doings With hor atérilmtas ax the god- 
dexs of the moon, and as the promoter of 
healthy development, especially in the female 
frame, is connected the notion of her assist- 
ing in childbirth (eee Erverruyta), In 
early times human sacrifices had been 
offered to Artemis. A relic of this was 


the yearly custom observed at Sparta, of 
flogging the boys till they bled, at the 
ale cf a deity not unknown alsewhero, 
and named Artemis Orthia (the pright) 
probably from her stiff posture in the 
Lteoaet ‘wooden image. At Sparta, as 
in other places, the ancient image was 
looked upon as the same which Iphiginia 
and Orestéa brought awsy from Tsuris 
(the Crimea), viz, that of the Tauric Ar- 
temie, a Scythian deity who was identified 
with Artemis because of the human sacri- 
fices common in her worship. ne ane 
of Ephesus, too, vo greatly honour 

kas ee ‘Asin [Acts xix 28) is 
no Greck divinity, but Asiatic. This is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that ounuchs 
wore employed in lur worship; a practice 
quite foreign to Greek ideas. The Gicok 
colonists identitied her with their own Ar- 
temiy, becanse she wns xoddess of the moon 
and a power of nature, present in moun- 
tnina, woods aud marshy places, nourish- 
ing life in plants, auimals and men. But, 
unlike Artemis, she was not rogorded as a 





ARILWNS "DIANA OF VuuSAILLTS” 
(hans, Louvre.) 


virgin, but as a mother and foster-mother, 
a5 is clearly shown by the multitude of 
breasts in the rude offigy. Her worship, 
frantic and fanatical after the manner of 
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‘Asia, was traced back to the Amazons. 
A number of other deities native to Asia 
was algo worshipped by the Greoks under 
the name of Artemia. 

Artemis appears in works of art as the 
ideal of austere maiden beauty, tall of sta- 
tore, with bow and quiver on her shoulder, 
or torch in hor hand, and gonerally leading 
or carrying a hind, or riding in @ chariot 
drawn by hinds, Her commonest character 
ia that of a huntress. In enrlier times tho 
figure is fuller aud stronger, and the cloth- 
ing more complete; in later works she is 
represented as more slender and lighter of 
foot, the air loose, the dress girt up high, 
the feot protected by the Cretan shoe, The 
moxt celebrated of her existing statues is 
the Diana of Versailles (sev cat). On the 
identitication of Ariemis with the Italian 
Diena, see Diana, 

Artillery, Tho machines used for send- 
ing large missiles toa groat distance were 





(1) avrararos vor rnatc rae, 


supposed to have been invented 
in the Enst, and appear in Greece 
since 400 1.¢. or thereabouts, 
They attained their hizhest 
perfection in the age of the 
Diadochi, and were adopted by 
the Romans after the Punic « 
wars. There were two chief 
varieties, both imitations of the 
crossbow; but tho elasticity of 
the Low is exchanged for elasti- 
city in the twist of the cord. 
Consequently all pieces of hoavy 
artillery were called_by the 
Romans tormenta. The ma- 
chine consisted of three parts: 
the stand, the groove for the 
shot, and’ the apparatus repro- 
senting the bow. This con- 
sisted of @ frame in three 
divisions, through the midmost 
of which passed the groove for 
the shot (fg. 1). In each of the Jateral 
divisions was stretched, in # vertical direc- 


tion, 2 set of strong elastic cords, made of 
the sinews of animals, or the long hair 
of animals or of women, These wore 
stretched tight, and between each of thom 
was fixed a straight unelastic arm of wood. 
The arms were joined by a cord, which 
was pulled back’ by a winch applied at 
the ond of the groove. On letting this 
go, the arms, and with them the string 
and the object in front of it, were driven 
forward by the twisting of the vertical 
cords. The effectiveness of the engine 
thua depended on the power and twist of 
the cords, which may be said roughly to 
express ils calibre. Tho enginos were 
divided into two kinds. (1) Catapulte, or 
scorpions (fig. 2). In these the groove for 
the shot was horizonta}; and they projocted 
missiles of Tength aud’ thicknoss varying 
according to the calibre. (2) Balliste (fix. 3), 
which shot stones, beans, or balls up to 
162 Ibs. weight, at an angle of 5() degrocs. 
The calibre of the bailita was at least 
three times as great ox that of the catapult, 
The average range of the catapnlt was 
about 383 yards, that of tho baltista from 
about 295 to bU3 yards. 

After Constantme we hear no more of 
catapults, but only of ballista and tho 
énager. ‘The ballista now hot arrows, 
and is described either a8 a huge cross-bow 
with an elastic bow of iron, or ag virtually 
identical with the old catapult, The onager, 
also called scorpio (fig. 4) was o sling for 





 carrirn, 


stones. It consisted of o frame, in which 
was fastened a wooden orm with 2 sting at 
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the ond, standing upright when at reat, and 
furnished with two horizontal cords to pull 
it up and down. ‘This was drawn back by « 
winch into a nearly horizontal position, and 


(A) nate rera, 


then released. It started up, and meoting 
with a check-board fixed behind the en; 


Inrled the stones out of tho sling. Asa 
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(4) omaazn (nconPr0). 


rule, the heavy artillery was only employed 
in sieges; but artillory accompanied armies 
in the field for purposes of conquest or 
defence. The legions and the cohorts of 
the Prtorion Guard had their own artil- 
lery. And at the end of the 4th century 
every centuria in the legion had a bailista 
of the later kind drawn on wheels by mules 
(carroballista), and served by eleven men, 
Every cohort had an onager, carried on a 
cart drawn by two oxen. 

Arusiinus Messius. A Latin grammarian 
who lived about 395 4.p., and made an 





alphabetical collection, for school use, of 
words that edmit of various constractions, 
with examples from Vergil, Sallust, Terence 
and Cicero, under the title Exempla Elo 
cittonum. 

Arval Brothers (Frdtr?s Arvdles=of the 
fields), The Latin name for a college of 
priests consisting of twelve life-members, 
who performed the worship of Déa Dta, 0 
goddess not otherwise mentioned, but prab- 
ably identical with the old Roman goddess 
of cornfields, Acca Larentia (¢.v.), who also 
is said to have founded this fraternity. Our 
more accurate kuowledgo of it we owe to 
its annual reports inscribed on the marble 
tablets, ninety-six in number, which have 
deen dug up (1570-1869) on the site of its 
meeting-place, a grove at the fifth mile 
stone from Rome, and which extend from 
AD. 14-241, About its condition under 
the Republic we have no information ; but 
under the Empire ity members were persons 
of the highest rank. The emperors them- 
selves: bolouged to it, cither 9s ordinary 
mombers, or, f the numbers were filled up, 
aa extraordinary. The election was by 
co-optation on the motion of the president 
(magyister), who himself, togother with a 


fldmen, was elocted for one year; their 


‘badge was a white fillet and a wreath of 
ears of corn. The Arvales held their chief 
festival on three days in May, on the Ist 
and 3rd in Rome, on the 2nd in the grove, 
with a highly complicated ceremonial, in- 
cluding dance in the temple of the god- 
dese, to which they sang the written text 
of a hymn so antiquated that ita moaning 
could scarcely be understood. This Arval 
Hymn, in which the Larés and Mars are 
invoked, is one of the oldest monuments 
we 3 of the Latin tongue. Amongst 
other duties of this priesthood should ea 
pecially be ‘mentioned’ the expiatory sacri- 
ices in the grove. These had to be offered 
if any damage had been done to it through 
the breaking of a bough, the stroke of light- 
ning, or other such causes; or again if any 
Iabour had been performed in it, though 
ever so necessary, especially if iron tools 
had been used. The Arval brothers had 
also to offer solemn yows on behalf of the 
kegel House, both statedly on January 
and on extreordinary occasious, and 
were bound to fulfil them. 

As. In Latin, signifies any unit, which 
dotermines the valuo of fractional quantities 
in coins, weights and measures, or interest, 
inheritance and tho like. The as was 
divided duodecimelly into uncie. The 


ASCANIUS— -ASCLEPIUS. 


namos of its parts are: dewnx 43, dex 
tnus 4, dodrana }, bes septunc ___ 
semis }, qutnoune ¥f,, triens \, quadrans i, 
sextang }, sescuncia 4, uncia ,', In ques- 
tiongof inheritance, a sole heir was entitled 
heres ex aase, an heir to half the estate, 
heres ex semisse, and so on. As a@ coin 
the copper ag weighed 2 Roman pound 
(nominally 12, but practically only 10 uncice), 
and was worth, previously to B.C. 269, nearly 
Gd. In the year 217 it was reduced to 1 
uncia, and in later times to ¢ and } uneia. 
In Cicoro’s time the ae was = rather less 
than a halfpenny. Comp. ComacE. 

Ascintus, The son of Eneas and Créiisa. 
According to the ordinary account, he ac- 
eompnnied his father to daly and, thirty 
years after the building of Lavinium, 
founded Alba Longa, where, after his 
death, his stepbrother Silvius reigned. To 
him, by his name of Lalus, the gens Talia 
traced its origin. 

Ascléplidés, A Greek poot, a native of 
Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theocritus. He was the author of thirty- 
nine Kygrams, mostly erotic, in the 
Authology. The well-known Asclepiadean 
Motre was Perhaps named after him. 

Aaclépiddétus, A Greek writer, pupil of 
the Stoic Postddnius of Rhodes (who died 
2.0. 51). On the basis of his lectures 
Asclepiodotus seems to have written the 
inilitary treatiso preserved under his name 
on the Macedonian military system. 

Asclépius (Lat. #sciilaptus). The Greek 
Bod of Medicine, according to the common 
account a son of the healing god Apollo 
by Cérduiy, daughter of a Thessalian prince 
Phidgtis. Coronis was killed by Artémis 
for uufaithfulness, and her body was about 
to be burnt on the pyre, when Apollo 
snatched the boy out of the flames, and 
handed him over to the wise centaur 
Chtrén, who instructed him in the cure 
of all’ diseases. According to the local 
legend of Epidaurus, Coronis, having ac- 
companied her father on a campaign to 
the Pelopounésus, is secretly delivered of 
the child, ‘and exposes it on a mountain 
near that town, where it is nourished by 
a herd of goats, Such was the skill of 
Asclepins that he brought even dead men 
to life; so that Zeus, either for fear of 
his setting men altogether free from death, 
or at the complaint of Hadés, killed him 
with his thunderbolt. Apollo in revenge 
slew all the Cyclopis who forged the 
thunderbolts, ass punishment for which 
he had to serve ‘admains for a time. In 
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Homer and Pindar, Aaclepius is still but 
a hero, a cunning leech, aud father of two 
heroes fighting beiore Troy, Machion and 
Podaleirius. Spot he was afterwards uni- 
yersally worshipped as the god of healing, 
in groves, beside medicinal springs, and on 
mountains, The seats of his worship served 
also as places of cure, whero patients left 
thank-offerings and votive tablets describ- 
ing their complaint and the manuer of its 
cure. Often the cure was effected by the 
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dreams of the pationts, who were required 
to sleep in tho sacred building, in which 
there sometimes stood, as might be ex- 
pected, a statue of Sleep or Dieaming. 
His worship extended all over Greeco with 
its islands and colonies; his templos were 
especially numerous in the Peloponnésus, 
the most famous being that of Epidaurus, 
whore a great festival with processions and 
combats was held in his honour every fivo 
years. Next in estimation stood the tomple 


id 


at Pergamus, a colony from Epidauras, 
that of Trica in Thessaly enjoyed = re- 
putation of long standmg, and in the 
islands that of Cos, the birthplace of the 
phymcan Hippocrates 

‘kt Rome, the worship of the deity there 
called A’sculapenus was introduced by order 
of the Stbyllins books, on occasion of the 
plague of 248 uc, and the god was brought 
Jom Epid ius ia the shape of « snake. 
For im the form of a snake, the symbol of 


rejavenorconce and of prophecy, ho was 
wont to reveil himself, and snakes ware 
accordingly kept in bis temples Ho hed 


@ sanctuary and a muh frequented sana- 
torzum ou the island m the Tiber With 
han wore worslupped his wife Eptine (~ 
4oother), his two sons mentioned abo 
and several danghtors, especially Jygura, 
(q7) alyo Telesphrds (=tulness-bi mger) 
the deity of Recovery, who was pictuied 
asa boy Tn later tnmes Asclopius was 
ofton confound 4 with the E,zyptaan Serajns 
Ho a5 among the most favourite subjects 
of weicnt art, at ae veral plicos where ho 
was worshipped he had stataes of gold 
and nay Tie 34 consnonly represented 
with « board, and 1csombhng Zeus, but. 
with amildar aspect, sometimes with Teles 
phoios, na tlich val, or bttle Hy,z:020, 
vt ls arde, hiv usual rttubute 13 a stat 
with 9 serpent coiled romd it The cock 
wis siathead to hnn 

Asconins Pédiinus (Quintus), 2 Roma 
giaimn wid wd historian, probably born at 
‘Pataviam about tho yeu g av Ho lived 
Tatterly at Rome, where ho enjoyed the 
fivom of mon in'high plic During the 
roigns of Cliudius and Nero, haying ea1e- 
fully studied the hteratars of the Ciceroman 
age, and ay-alng inmsolf of state payors thon 
existing, be compored tor the use of his own 
sons his valuable historical Comsnentarus 
on Cxcro's Orateons, of which only thove 
on five orations (In Ptsdnem, Pio Scauro, 
Pio Milane, Pro Cornelio, In tga candida) 
aie presea ved, unfortunately m a very frag- 
mentary condition The commentaries on 
the Verrine Orations, which bea: ha» name, 
belong probably to ‘the 4th centmy ap 
They troat cluefly of grammatical ponts 
No athe: works by Asconius have su vived 
Ho «ied, after twelve years’ blindness, about 
BB AD. 

Aselli5 (C Sempionmus) A Roman enna- 
hat Se ANNALIETS 

Asimus Pollié (Gaius) A celebrated 
Roman poet, oiator,and historian He was 
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France brmging an impeachment in 
ae. 64, Bee Civil Wars he fought on 
Cesss's ode at Pharsilus end m 108 
and Spam. After the murder of Cesar he 
at first mebned to the Republicans, but in 
B.0, 48 jomned Antony, and on the break-op 
of the Trumvsrate obtaned Galha Trans 
padana for his wince In the redie- 
tribution of lands there he saved the 
post Vergil's paternal estate for him. 
‘After negouatmg the Peace of Brundismm 
between Antony and Octavian, 8 41, he 
became conanl 1m 40, conquered the Parthim 
ain Dalmatua in 39, and celebrated a triumph 
He then retired from pohtical hfe, and 
devoted himself to the advancement of 
learnmg He served the cause of hterature 
not only by ins own writings, but by setting 
up the {ust pubhe lnary at Rome, and by 
introducing the custom of reading new works 
aloud to a circle of expats, bofore publica- 
tim (Sc Reciratio) He was himaelf 
a storn critic of othors,as we see by ins 
strictures on Cicero, Sallust and Lavy, 
thongh 1t was remarked that he ws not 
always so aevire upon hunaelf Ho wis 
especially celcbiated as an orator, yot lis 
gpcches, mn spite of caefal prepiration, 
wore devoid of elegance, and, as Quintiean 
remuhs, might be suppored to lave been 
written a centnry earlier thn Cicero's Ho 
wiote tiagedies also, m which the same 
sthtinosa and drynos are complained of 
And he composed a history of the Civil 
Wars 1 seventeen books, from the first 
‘Trinmvn rte to the battle of Phihpp, which 
seems not to have boen published in a 
complete form till after ms death Not 
ove of Ins works bas survived = [The lus. 
toy of Corsai’s Afican campaign, Bellam 
Afrticum, hay recently been attmbuted to 
him, but ou snsufficient grounds] He died 
80 yea old, AD 4 

Ascdli. ‘Phe second day of tho rural 
Dunya (qv) 

Asp The Greek nome for a long shreld 
(fo further information, « SHIFLD ) 

Asshricus, son of Tros, and founder of 
the colinterel line to which Anchi-es and 
Zness belong m the royal house of Troy 
(Comp Darpanvs ) 

Asugnitio The Latin term for the 
axsigament of public lands to single citizens 
or to colomes See CoLonres and Aerr 


PUBLICUS 

Astra, deughtor of the Titan Coeus and 
the Titanid Phobé sister of Leto, and 
mother of Hicite by Perses, son of the Titan 


‘boin BO 75, and made his first public ap- ; Crus She 1 said to have turned ilo an 
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ortyee (=quail) and plunged into the see to 
eacape the love of Zeus. After her the 
Island of Delos was named dst@ria, and 
then Ortigia, till it received its ordinary 
name. 

Astra (<star-maiden), was daughter of 
‘Astrmus and Ee, or, according to enother 
account, of Zeus and Thémis, and as euch 
wag identified with Dike. (See Hours.) She 
lived among men in the golden age, and 
in the brazen age was the last of the gods 
to withdraw into the sky, whore she shines 
as the constellation of the Virgin with her 
soales and starry crown. 

Astr@us (=star-man), son of the Titan 
Orins and Eur}bta, father by Eos of the 
winds Argéstés, Zaphjrus, Boréas and 
Notus, as well as of Hedsphsrus and the 
ather stars. In the later legend he is also 
represented as father of Astres, 

Astrology and Astronomy were at first 
synonymous expressions among the ancients, 
both signifying the science of tho stars.” 
But afterwarda Astrology came to mean that 
part of the science which deals with the 
supposed influence of the stars on the 
dostinies of men, Among the Greeks, 
Astronomy, the origin of which they them- 
selves ascribed to the Assyrians, Baby- 
Jonians and Egyptians, was for conturiea 
the subject of philosophical speculation 
without a sufficient groundwork in obser- 
vation, because mathematics and mechanica 
had not reached the requisite degree of 
perfection. The list of observing astro- 
nomers opens with Eudoxus of Cnidus in 
the first half of the 4th century, B.c., who 
assumed that the earth was spherical, and 
tried to explain the phenomena of the 
heavens by a complicated theory of con- 
centric spheres. Aristotle too maintained 
and proved the spherical form of the earth, 
which he took to be the immovable centro 
of the universe. Astronomy was first 
raised into a real science after B.C, 300 at 
Rhodes and Alexandria, in the Museam of 
which town the first observatory was built, 
and Aristyllus and Timdchdres determined 
the places of the fixed stars with compara- 
tive accuracy, though as yet with very rude 
apparatus. A great step in advance was 
taken by Aristarchus of Samos, who ob- 
served the summer solstice at ‘Alexandria 
in B.c 279, maintained the earth’s rotation 
on her axis and revolution round the sun, 
and made an attempt, by no means con- 
temptible, to ascertain the size and dis 
tance of the sun and moon. His succes , 
sor Erdtosthtnes also rendered essential 
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service to the progress of the acience; 
thus he came very near to determining the 
exact obliquity of the ecliptic. The true 
founder of scientific Astronomy, and the 
greatest independent observer of antiquity, 
‘was Hipparchus of Nicea(in the 2ndcentury 
B.C), who discovered the precesion of the 
equinoxes, and determined the length of the 
solar year (at 365 days 5 hours 55’ 12") aa 
well ag the time of the moon’s revolution, and 
the magnitnde and distances of the hcavenly 
bodies. The last important astronomer of 
antiquity, and the greatest after Hipparchus, 
is Claudius Piolimavus (in the and century 
ap). In his chief work, commonly known 
dy its Arabic name of Almagest, he digested 
the discoveries of his predecessors, especially 
Hipparchna, and his own, into a formal’ 
eam: which passed current all through 

19 Middle Ages. According to it the earth 
is a sphere resting motionless in the middle 
of the equally spherical universe, while the 
sun, moon, planets and fixed stars roll at 
various distances around her. 

The Romans regarded Astronomy as an 
idle specnlation, and gave little attention 
to it. When Cesar reformed the Roman 
Calendar, he had to bring an nstronomer 
from Alexandria, Sistgtnés, to ho)p bim. 

Astrology in the narrower senso of the 
word, meaning prediction on the faith of 
signs given by the stars, was an invention 
of the Chaldzans. Al) but unknown to 
the Greeks in their best days, it did not 
come into vogue until after the time of 
Alexander the Great. In Romo the 
fessional astrologers were called Chaldai or 
Méth?matict, the latter name referring to 
the astronomical calculations which they 
made. In the republican period they were 
kwown, but held in utter contempt. In 
139 u.c. their unpopularity was so gront 
that they were expolled from Rome and 
Itely. But in the turbulent times of the 
civil wars their reputation rose considerably, 
and still more under the Empire, when the 
most extensive demands were made upon 
their science. ‘They were, indeed, re- 
peatedly driven out of Italy and involvod 
in trials for treason (mdfestds); but this 
only enhanced the consideration in which 
they were held, the more ao as they were 
frequently taken into counse] by the emperors 
and the members of the imperial family. In 
later times, all that the Chaldzaus were for- 
didden to do was to consult the stars on 
questions referring to the emperor's life. 
This wes a criminal offence, ‘The Christian 
emperora (but none before them) issued 
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repeated prohibitions against all consulta- 
tion of astrologors whatever. 

Tu the practice of their art they used 
eslendars written on tablets, in which were 
set down, for every day, the motion and 
relative distances of the stare, whother 
locky or unlucky, With the help of 
another sot of tablets they proceeded to 
make their calculations for evory hour in 
detail. They would, for instance, note the 
hour of o porvon’s birth, ascertnining the 
relative position of the constellation dormi- 
nant at tho time, According to thia they 
determined the fortunes of the individual 
who wos born at the hour in question. In 
the unmo way they ascertained the time 
favourable to any given undertaking. 
‘Among the lucky ‘stars we may mention 
‘Venus, Jupiter, and Luna; Saturn and Mara 
wore ‘tnlucky; Mercury wea Incky or 
milucky according to the other cireum- 
stnncus of the case, 

Astyinax, Son of Hoctor and André- 
miché. After the fall of Troy he was 
thrown down from the wall by tho Groek 
decanse the prophet Calchés hnd_poin 
him out a destined to bocome the avenger 
of Troy, 

Antydimis. A Greok tragedian, son of 
MorsImua, (See Pxrvoc.es.) His first ap- 
pearmnce wax in 899 H.c., and he won the 

rize fifteen times. He wrote 240 pieces, 

ut # few titles nre all that romains of them. 
His sone Astydamay aud Philéclés were 
also tragic pocts, 

Astydameia. Wife of Acastus of Ioleds, 
Pelowy had rojocted her advances, and Asty- 
dameia accordingly slandered him to Acas- 
tus, who made an attempt on the life of 
Poleus, to her own destrnetion and that of 
hor husband. (See Acastus and Psuros,) 

Astyndmi (Gr. aatituimoi). The title 
‘of tow functionarien at Athens, drawn nu 
nally by lot from the ten tribes, five for 
the city and five for Pirens. They were 
a kind of city polico, responsible for keeping 
the streets clenn, for decency and qniet 
among the public, and probably for the pro- 
tection of buildings. They had such powers 
of jurisdiction ag were necossnry to enforce 
tneir authority. Flute-girls and femaie per- 
formerson theharp orclthara were subject to 
their control. | Arist., Const. of Athens, ¢.50.] 

Asylum. A Greek word meaning an 
inviolable refuge for persons flecing from 
pursuit. Among the Greoks all holy shrines 
were Asyluma, and any pursuer who should 
remove a guppliant by force was regarded as 
a transgressor against the gods. The term 
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| asylum was expecially applied to such 
3 a is secured 00 ths suppliants abyo- 
lute security within their limits, which were 
often considerable. ‘The pricsta and the 
community in each case watched jealously 
over this right, ‘The sanctuary of Zeus 
ews in Arcadia, of Poseidon in the 
island of Calsuria, and of Apollo in Delos, 
are excellent examples of such nsyluins. 
‘Those sanctuaries were exceptionally numer- 
ous in Asia, In Rome there was an asylum 
of great antiquity, said to have been founded 
by Romina, in 2 grove of oaks on the 
Capitoline Hill, (See Viiovis.) The erection 
of buildings iu its neighbourhood gradually 
rendered it inaccessible. During the Roman 
period the right of asylum attaching to 
Greek sanctuaries was, at first, maintained 
and even coufirmed by Reman commanders. 
Bat its abuse led toa considerable reduc- 
tion of the number of asylnmy under 
Tiberius, The right of aaylum was now 
confined to such shrines as could found their 
claims upon ancient tradition, During the 
imperial period, however, the custom arose 
of making tho statacs of the emperors Ye- 
f{uges against momentary acta of violence. 
Armies in the field used the cagles of the 
legious for the enme purpose. 

Atilanté, A Groek heroine of the type 
of Artémis, There were two slightly differ- 
ent versious of her story, one current in 
Arcadia and the other in Ba-dtia. 

(1) The Arcadian version,  Atnlante, 
daughter of Zons and Clymén, was ex- 
posed by her fathor, who bad desired male 
offspring only. She was suckled by a bear, 
until she waa found and brought up by a 
party of hunters, Under their care sho 
grew up to be a hantress, keen, swift and 
Denutiful. She took part in tho Calydonian 
boar-hunt, was tho firat who struck the boar, 
and received from Méléiger the head and 
xkin of the beast as the prize of victory. (See 
Meieacer.) She is also associated with 
the voynge of the Argonauts. She turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of her numeroua 
suitors; but at last she propitiated the 
wrath of Aphrédité by returning the faith- 
fa] love of the beautiful Milinton, who had 
followed hor porsistently, and suffered and 
struggled for her. Their son was Parthén’- 
pens, one of the Seven against Thebes, (See 

EVEN AGAINST THEBES.) 
| (2) The Bewotian version. Atalante was 
the daughter of Schoneus, son of Athimba, 
and distinguished for beauty and swiftness 
of foot. An oracle warns her against mar- 
riege, end sho accordingly lives » lonely 
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life mm the forest She meets the addresses 
of her suitors by challenging them to race 
with her, overtaking them rn the race and 
spestingthemin the bach Shes at length 
beaten by Hippéménes, who durmg the 
race drops on thei ground three golden 
apples given hin by Aphrodite Atalante 
stoops down to pick up the apples, and thus 
losea the race. Hippomenes forgets to ren- 
der thanks to Aphrodite, and the goddess 
im anger causes Tie par to wander into a 
sanctnary of OFbél3, where they are changed 
into lions 

Atargatis See Dra Syria 

Até According to Homer, the daughter 
of Zeus, according to Hesiod, of Eves or 
Strife She somfes infatuation , the 
mfatuation being generally held to imply 
gilt agits cause and evil asits consequonce 
At hrst she dwelt on Olympus, but after 
ahe had ontrapped Zeus himself into his 
ish oath on the occasion of the birth of 
Heracles (see Heraciis), he hurled her 
down toouth Here sho pursues her mrs 
sion of evil, walking lightly over meu’s 
herds, but never touching the giound = Be- 
jund her go the Lita: (“Prayers”), tho 
lame, willed, sqninting daughters of 
Zous The ‘Lita, at called npon, heal the 
burts anthete | by Ate, but they bring fresh 
evi] upon the stubborn In Inter tunes Ato 
18 transformed into an avenger of unright- 
eousness, ihe Dike, Erings and Nemisis 

Atérus Capit (Garws) A Roman junst 
of the ag of Augustus and Tiberius, who 
was born about 80 BC, and died about 22 
4D Unlike his contemporary Autistus 
Libio (gv), ho recommended humself to 
the rulmz powers by his submissive atti- 
tude Ho was rewarded by many tokens 
of «istinction, among others, by the con- 
sulship, to which he was elected in 5 AD, 
before attaimmg the logal age As a jurist 
(agam unlike Antistins) he represented the 
conservative tendoncy, and so became the 
founder of a special school called the Sabt- 
miant, after his pupil Masttrins Sabinus 

Atellina (10 Afiildna fabiila) [A farce 
or comedy, which the ancients supposed was 
origmally acted or mvented at the Oscan 
town of Atdla im Campana © Modern 
scholars mcline to the opimon that 1t was @ 
species of Latin drama representing scenes 
at Atella, or scenes of country-town hfe 
Tte characteristica were (1) that 1t was per- 
formed by free-born youths, not by pro- 
fessional actors , (2) that certain conventional 
characters, as Bucco (" Fatchaps”), Doseen- 
nua (“The Glutton”), Pappus (“The old 
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father”), Maccus (“The fool”) always oc- 
curred in it, (3) that 1t contamed. puzzles 
to eaplain, ether im the plot or in angle 
lines} The Aiellane came mto fashion at 
Rome as after-pieces (eavidza) about the end 
of the century BC, displacmg the 
sttiire (SeeSaturna) Till the beginnmg 
of the last century of the Republic tho 
Atellana wos probably an improvisation , 
but, in the hands of Pompomus of Bonoma 
and Novius, at was raised to the position 
of a regular comedy on the Greek model 
From about the middle of the ist century 
BC, the Afiélana went out of fashion m 
favour of the mimus, but was revived, pro- 
bably in the reign of Tiberius, by 8 certam 
Mummuus It ved on for some time under 
the Empire, t1]] at last it become undis- 
tangtushable from the munus 

Athimis Son of Xulus, king of Thessaly, 
and Enaréte , brothe: of Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
and Salmonous, king of the Minfw m the 
Beotian Oichéménus He was tho husband 
of the cloud goddes, Nephéle, mother of 
Phriaus and Holle, who ieft him on his 
umon with a mortal, Ino the daughter of 
Cidmus = Nephele in auger visited the 
land with @ diought, upon which Ino on- 
deavoured, by merns of a pretended oracle, 
to have her stepson Phiixus sacrificed on 
the altar of Zeus Laphystius But Nephele 
conveyed the children away thiough the 
mr on a golden fleeced ram During the 
prssago Helle feli into the sea, which was 
altorwarda, from her name, called the Holles- 

tus But hor brother arrived saiely at 
the palace of utes, king of Ha, who gave 
him his daughter: Chalofépé im marriage. 
Afterwards Athamas was himself about to 
Ve sacrificed by his people to Zeus Laphy- 
stins, but he was saved by the appemance 
of Phrixus’ son Oytrssoras, who bionght 
the news that Phiixus was stillalive His 
escape, however, only brought down the 
wrath of the god upon hiy descendants 
‘The first-born of his race was ever afterwards 
liable to be sacrificed to Zeus Laphystius, 
af he entered the council-chamber and did 
not get out of the way in time Later 
on Athamas was visited with madness by 
‘Hera, because Ino brought up her nephew 
Dionysus, the son of her sister SEméle In 
hia frenzy he killed his son Learchus, and 
persecuted Ino, who with her other son 
‘Malicertés leaped into the sea Here she 
became the sea-goddess Lencdthéa, and her 
gon the sea-god Palamén On recovering 
from his madness, Athamas waa commanded 
dy an oracle to settle in a place where he 
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sliould be hospitably treated by wild beasts 
Yn the part of Thessaly which was named, 
after him, the Athamansan plam, he came 
npon some wolves, who fled from him, and 
left him the sheep-bones on which ‘they 
were feoding He settled here, and wedded 
Themeto (Sec Taamtsto ) The story 1s no 
doukt founded upon the old custom which 
tho Minya had of offering the hrst-born of 
the race of Athamas to Zeus Laphystins, mn 
caso he fuled to make good kay excape a¢ 
Phnixus did 

Athéngus (1) The engmeer, a con- 
tempmary of ArchTinedes, who fourshed 
about 210 Bc Ho was the anthor of a 
work, still preserved, on engines of wir 

(2) The (crook acholar, a native of Nau- 
catia in Egypt Ho was educated rt Alex 
audria, whae he hvod ibout 170-230 4D 
After tlis he lived at Romc, and there 
wrote his Derpnosophista (or “Doctors at 
Dinum ”), m hiteau books Of these the 
fist, wevond, and part of the thud, are 
only’ preserved ina selection made in the 
llth centuy, the rest survive m a 
toloably complero state Tho work shows 
astoushing Jenmng, and contains a mun 
bo of notices of uncient hfe which woutd 
otherwise have been lost = The author gives 
us collochons and extints fiom moe than 
150) works (now mostly Jost), by ume than 
200 writers Lbs book 19 thrown into the 
form of # conversation held im the year 228 
AD at a dinner given by Larensis, aiich 
and accomplished Roman, and a descendant 
of the ysont autiquerian Varro Among 
tho guests are the most learned men of the 
timo, moluding Galen the physioan and 
Ulpian the janast ‘The conversation ranges 
over uumberloss subjects connected with 
domestic and social life, manners and cus: 
toms, tind, art, and science Among the 
most valuable things in the book are the 
numerous passages from piase-writors and 
ets, expecially fiom the masters of the 

iddie Comedy 

Athénwum = The name of tho first public 
educational stitution at Rome, built by 
Hadrian about 135 ap The building was 

the form of a theatre, and bulhantly 

fitted up ‘There rhetoricians and 
held then recitations, and sale:zed pro- 
feasors gave ther lectures in the various 
bianches of general liberal education, philo- 
sophy and rhetoric, as well as grammar 
and jarisjundence | This continued until 
Tate in the imperial age 

Athéné or Pallie Athene. A Greek god- 
dess, ideptified with the Roman Minerva 


According to the story most generally cur- 
rent, she was the daughter of Zeus, who 
had awallowed his first wife Matis (“ Coun- 
sel”), the daughter of Ocd&aus, in fear that 
she would bring forth a son stronger than 
humself Hepheestus (or, according to au- 
other vereton, Prometheus) clave open the 
head of Zeus with an axe, on which Athene 
sprang forth mm fall armour, the goddess 
of eternal virgimity But her ancient epi- 
thet Trttigeneea (“born of Triton,” or 
the roarmg flood) pomts to water (that 
3H, to Oceanus), as the source of her being. 
Oceanus was, according to Homer, the 
origin of al] things and of all deities ' The 
warship of Athens, and the story of her 
birth, were sccordmgly connected with 
many biooks and lakes in varions regions, 
especially 1m Daotya, Thessala, and Libya, 
to which the nume 77 7ton was attached 
From the first, Athene takes a very pro- 
iment place m the Greek popular religion 
The Homes hymns represent her as the 
favourite of he: father, who refuses her 
nothing When solemn oaths were to be 
tiken, they joned her name with those of 
Zeus and Apollo, in a way which shows 
that the thiee deities represent the em- 
bodiment of all divino authouity With 
the exception of the two gods just men- 
tioned, there 15 po othe: deity whose 
origina] character a3 3 power of nature 
underwent so remarkable an ethical de- 
velopment Both conceptions of Athene, 
the natural and the ethical, were intimately 
connected in the religion of Attica, whose 
capital, Athens, was named after Athene, 
and was the moat xmportant seat of her 
worship Athene was originally the maiden 
daughter of the god of heaven, the clear, 
transparent #ther, whose purity 1s always 
breakingdorth mm unveiled bnilhiancy through 
the clonds that surround 1t Aa a deity 
of the sky she, vith Zens, i» the mistress 
of thunder and lightning | Like Zeus, she 
carries the agts with the Gorgon's head, 
the symbol of the tempest and ita terrors 
In many statues, accordingly, sho 18 repre- 
sented aa hurling the thunde:-bolt But 
she also sends down, from sky to earth, Jight 
and warmth and fimtful dew, and with 
them prosperity to fields and ‘planta. A 
whole series of fables and usages, belong- 
ang espemally to the Atheman religion, 
representa her as the helper and protector 
of agriculture The two deities Hiech- 
theus and Enchthinms, honoured in Attica 
as powers of the fruitful soil, are her 
foster-children She was worshipped with 
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Erechtheus in the temple named after him 
(the Erechthewm), the oldest sanctaary on | 
the Athenian Acropélis. The names of ' 
her earliest prieaterses, the daughters of 
Cecropa, Aglauras, Pandrésus, and Hersé, 
siguify the bright air, the dew, and the 
rain, and are mere personifications of their 
qualities, of euch value to the Athenian 
territory. 

‘The sowing season was opened in Attica 
by three sacred services of ploughing. OF 
these, two were in honour of Athene as 
inventress of the plough, while the third 
took place in honour of Damétér. It was 
Athene, also, who had tought men how to 
attach oxen to the yoke; above all, she had 
given them the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out 
of the rock of the citadel, when dispating 
the porsession of the laud with Poseiddu. 
Several festivals, hnving reference to these 
functions of the goddew, were celebrated 
im Attion; the Callyutirta and Ptyntiria, 
the Sewophdrta, the Arvhéphiria or 
Hersephovia, and the Oschiphdria, which 
wore common to Atheno with Dionysus. 
(See Dronysta.) Even her chief foast, the 
Pauathenwa, was originally @ harvest festi- 
val. It is significant that the presentation 
of the pcyliin or mantle, the chief offering 
at the celebiation, took place in the sowing 
season, But afterwards more was made 
of tho intellectual gifts bestowed by the 
goddews. 

Athene was very generally regarded as 
the goddess of war; an idea which in 
ancient timea was the prevailing ono. It 
‘was copnected with the fact that, like her 
father Zeus, she was supposed to be able 
to soud storms and bod weather. In this 
capacity ahe appears in story as the true 
friend of all veld warriors, such as Perseus, 
Bellérophén, Jasin, Hériclés, Diomidés, 
end Odyaseus. Bnt her courage is a wise 
courage, not a blind rashness like that 
of Arés; and she iy always reprexonted, 
accordingly, ag getting the better of him. 
In this connection sho was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector 
and defender; thus (to take a striking ex- 
ample) she was worshipped on the citadel 
of Athena under the name of Primdchds 
(“champion,” “protector.”) But she was 
aluo a goddess of victory. As the pereoni- 
fication of victory (Athene Nuke) the bad 
a.seoond and especial temple on the Atho- 
ian Acropolis, (See Plan of AGROVOLIS.) 
And the great statues in the temples repre- 
sented her, like Zous, with Nike in her 
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outstretched hand. The occupations of 
peace, however, formed the main aphere of 
her activity. Like all the other deities 
who were supposed to dispense the bless- 
ings of nature, she is the protectress of 
growing children; and as the goddess of 
the clear aby and of pure air, she bestows 
health and keeps off sicknoss. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) the patroness of the 
Athenian Phrdtrie, or unions of kinsfolk. 
At Athens and Sparta she protects the 
popular and deliberative assemblies; in 
many places, and ospecially at Athens, the 
whole state is ander her care (Athene 
Polis, Polinchus), Elsewhere she presides 
over the larger unions of kindred peoples. 
Tho festival of Athene Itonia at Cordnéa 
was a confederate icstival of all Baotia, 
‘Under the title of Jaudchdtis sho wos wor- 
shipped as the yoddess of the Achmon 
League. 

Spraking broadly, Athen represents 
human wit and cloverness, and jresides 
over the whole moral and intellectual side 
of Luan life. From her are derived all 
the prodactions of wisdom and understand- 
ing, every art aud scionce, whether of war 
or of peace, A crowd of disvoverion, of the 
most yariouy kinds, is ascribed to hor, It 
has been alroady meutioued that she was 
credited with the invention of the plough 
and the yoke. She was often associated 
with Poseidon as the inventress of horve- 
taming and ship-building. In the Athenian. 
story she teaches Erichthjnius to fasten 
his horses to the chariot. Inthe Corinthian 
xtory sho teaches Belléréphin to subdue 
Pégasus. At Lindus in Rhodes she was 
worshipped as the goddess who helped 
Dandiis to build the first fifty-oared ship. 
Tn the fable of the Argonauts it is she who 
instructs the builders of the firat ahip, the 
Argo. Even in Homer all the productions 
of womon’s art, as of spinning and weaving, 
are characterized as “works of Athéne.” 
Many a Paliddtin or statue of Pallas bore 
a spindle and distaff in its left hand. Ay 
the mistress and protectresa of arts aud 
handiwork, she was worshippod at the 
Chatkeia (or Feast of Smiths) under the 
title of Ergdnc. Under this name sho is 
mentioned in several inscriptions found on 
the Acropolis. Her genius covers the field 
of innwic and dancing. She is inventor of 
the flute and the trampet, as well as of tho 
Pyrrhic war-dance, in which she was said 
to have been the earliest porformer, at the 
celebration of the victory of the Gods over 
the Giants. 
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It was Phidias who finally fixed the 
typical representation of Athene in works 
of art, Among his numerous statues of her, 
three, the most cclebrated, were set up on 
the acropolis of Athens. ‘These were (1) 
The colovsal statue of Athene Parthinds, 
wrought in ivory and gold, thirty feet 
in height (with the podestal), and standing 
in tho Parthdudu. (See PartHENoN.) The 
goddons was reprosented wearing 8 long 
role falling down to the foet, and on her 
breast was the e#gis with the Gorgon’s 
head, A helmet wax on her head; in one 
hand sho bore a Victory, six feet in height, 





Arn 
(From Volletn Paris, Zourre,) 


in the othor a lance, which leaned against 
a shield adorned with scenes from the battles 
of the Amazons with the Giants. (2) The 
bronze statue of Athe ne Promachos, erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at 
Marathin, and stending between the Pro- 
pylesa and the Erechthéum. The propor- 
tiona of this atatue wore so gigantic, that 
the gleaming point of the lance and the 
orest of the helmet were visible to seamen, 
on approaching the Pireus from Sanium. 


(3) Te Lenmian Pallas, so named because 
it had been dedicated by the Athenian 
Clertichi in Lemnos. The attractions of 
this statue won for it the name of “the 
Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze: a8 a represeutation of Athene ns 
the goddess of peace, it was without a 
helmet, 

Throughout the numerous and varying 
representations of her, Athene has an im- 
posing stature, suggesting a masculine 
rather than a feminine form; an oval face, 
with a brow of great clearnens and purity; 
thoughtfn] eyes, compressed Jips, firm chin, 
and hair carelessly thrown back.” (Sve eut.)- 
Hor ordinary attributes are the helmet, the 
wgis covering the brenst or serving as a 
shield for the arm, the lance, the round 
shield with the Gorgon’s head, the olive 
‘branch, and the owl. (On her identification 
with Minerva, sce MINERVA.) 

Athénédirns, A Greek sculptor, of the 
Ricdian school, He was associated with 
Ayésander aud Poljdoras in the production 
of the celebrated group of Laocoon. (See 
Scunrrvze.) 

Athlétw, This was the name given by 
the Greeks to the profesional competitors 
for the prizes in gymuastic contests, such as 
boxing and the pancrattox, a combination 
of boxing with wrestling. The athlete prao- 
tised gymnastics an a meaun of livelihood, 
whereas in general Greek society it was 
regarded as a liberal art, useful for the 
harmonious development of the bady, aud 
axa training for military service. The pro 
fessional athletes adopted a special regimen, 
which produced an exceptional development 
of bodily strength and muscle, but unfitted 
them for any otbor kind of life or pursuit. 
The profession of athlete was accordingly 
adopted mainly by men of low birth, and 
wax more popular with the multitude than 
with persoug of intelligence and educa- 
tion. Greok athletes did not make their 
appearance in Rome before 186 ac. In 
the republican ago they were not regarded 
with groat fayour; but under Augastns 
their contests became quite popular, No 
social utigma attached to them, as to actors 
and gladintors, and under the Expire they 
formed themselves into regular socioties, 
each with its own president, travelling from 
place to place at the festivals, at which they 
would appear in pairs, arranged by lot, for 
a high remuneration. In 86 ap. Domitian 
established a contest on the Capitol for 
musicians and athletes, to recur every four 
years; and erected a special race-course for 
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the athletes on the Campus Martius. The 
Capitoline contest survived during the ' 
whole of eatiquity. 

‘Athléthéte. The persons who arranged, 
and acted as umpires in, the various public 
games of Greece. They were also called 
Agonothite, and st Olympia Hellansdike. 
(See also PANATHENZA.) 

Atilius Fortondtianus. A Latin gram- 
marian who flourished in the first half of 
the 4th century 4.D., and was the author 
of a school manual of prosody. 

Atimla. This Greek word does not im- 
ply dishonour in the modern sense, bu 
privation of civil rights, whether partial, 
emmnplete, temporary, or perpetual. Partial 
afinia at Athens might consist, for in 
stance, in depriving a citizen of the right to 
appear again as prosecutor, in cas he had, 
in this capacity, failod to obtain a fifth part 
of the votes; or of the right to propose n law 
again to the assembly, if ke had been three 
tinen condenmed for making iliegal propasi- 
tions. In cases of complete atimia, a per- 
son was excluded from taking jer in any 
pbc procecding whatever. He was for 
hidden agcoss to the dyird and the public 
Sanctuaries; he was incapacitated from ap- 
pearing in conrt a. a prosecutor, In caso 
of very sorious offences the atimia might 
bo followed by confiscation of property, aud 
might esen bo oxtended to a man’s chil- 
dren. Atimin might also be inflicted on 
debtors to the State, if the debt was not 
paid within the appointed time, It was 
then accompanied with a fine oquivalent to 
the amount already owed, Tho payment of 
the debt brought the atimia to an end. 
But where it was inflicted for other offences, 
it wos seldom removed, and then only after 
a vote of at least six thousand citizens. 

In Sparta complete atiméa was mostly 
inflicted on persons who had boen guilty of 
vowardice in war. The offender was not 
ouly cut off from all civil rights, and from 
the cotamon meals and exercises, but had 
to submit to every kind of insult. At the 
public festivals he had to take a low place. 
Ho was obliged to wear a patchwork cloak, 
to have hia hair cut on one side; to give 
way in the street to every one, oven to 
young men; no one would ‘give him light 
tor his fire, marry his daughter, or give him 
his danghter to wife. (Plutarch, AyéxWaile 
80. Bachelors were also subject to a kind 
of atimia, They were not allowed to be 
present at certain festivals, and had noclaim 
to the marks of respect which the young, in 
other cases, were expected to show. 
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fall ion of civic rights and privileges 
was called gpitimta. (See InFamia.) 

Atlas (the “ bearer” or “endurer”). ‘The 
son of tho Titan Tapétus and Cl¥ménd (or, 
according to another account, Asia), brother 
of Menetius, Prométheus, and Epimatheus. 
In Homer [Od. i. 52] he is called “the 
thinker of mischief,” who knows the depths 
of the whole sea, and has under his care 
the pillars which hold heaven and earth 
asunder. In Hesiod (Theog. 517] he standy 
at the western end of the earth, near where 
the Hespéridés dwell, holding the broad 
heaven on his head and unwearied hands, 
To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a Inter version ag a punishment 
for the part which he took in the battle 
with the Titans, By the Ocean nymph 
Pleidné he ix iather of the Plétidés, by 








* atias (aratunyn). 


(Fiom the temple of Zoun at 
‘Agiigentirm ) 


Ethm of the Hytdés, In Homerthe nymph 
Calypso is also his daughter, who dwelis 
on the island Og¥gia, the navel of the sea, 
Later authors make him the father of the 
Tlosperides, by Hesporis, It is to him thut 
‘Amphitrité flies when parsued by Poseidon. 
As their knowledge of the West exiended. 
the Greeks transferred the abode of Atlas 
to the African mountain of the same nome. 
Local stories of 2 mountain which supported 
the heaven would, no doubt, encourage the 
identification. In later times Atlas was 
represented as & wealthy king, aud owner 
of the garden of the Hesperides. Perseus, 
with his head of Medise, turned him into 
a rocky mountain for his inhospitelity. In 
works of art he is represented as carrying 
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the heaven, or {after the earth was dis 
covered to be spherical), the terrestrial globe. 
‘Among the statues of Atlay the J’ nea, an 
the Museum at Naples, 1s the best known 
(See also OLYMPIC Grams, fig 3) 

In Greck architecture, the tern Atlant?s 
was employed to denote the colowal male 
btatues sometimes wu wm great buildmgs 
instead of columns to support an entabla- 
ture or a piajecting roof 

Atrens Son of Pelops and Hippddima, 
grandson of Tautalu, (See Pecors) With 
the help of lis brother Thyestes he mur 
dered his stp brothe: Chrymppus To 
esc tho writh of therr father, the par 
ot brothers took refuge with their brother- 
inlaw Sthintlus, kg of Mycene, who 
gave thom Media to hve im Eurystheas, 
tho brothe: of then protector, was killed 
i battle with the Heracleda — Atreus 
kept poos: sin of the kingdom of Mycent, 
which hid been given him im chigo by 
Mnrysthous, and maumnt une! it m virtue of 
powiessing a golden Inub, which had been 
given him by Homes for the pripose of 
exciting discord in the house of Polops and 
avonging the death of bis son Myitilus 
Phytstoy dobmcbed Inn brothers wale 
Acidyn, daughter of tho king of Crete, and 
with hor ard got powowion of the golden 
Inmb aud tho kingdom Bat, as 8 sign 
thet might and wrong hel been con 
founded, Zous timed the sun and the 
moon back m thor course Atrouy accord. 
ingly rocovored the kingdom and expelled 
Thyestoy To revenge himself, Thyestes 
gont Ploistheves, a son of Atreus whom he 
had brought up as his own, to Mycena to 
murdot Atreus But Atreus slow Pleis- 
thenes, not knowing that he was his son 
Atrons replied by bringing back Thyostos 
and hrs family from oailc, and serving up to 
Thyestes nt table the hubs of lus own 
sons Thyestos fled away, the land was 
wieited wath barrenness and famme In 
obedience to an orale, Atious goos forth 
to sook kim, but ouly finds hi dangliter 
Polopia, whor he takes to wife = Zgistlu., 
hor son by her father Thyestes, who 34 
destined to avenge him, Atrens adopts and 
Tents as hig own child Thyestes 1s after- 
wards found by Agamemnon and Menelans, 
who bring him to Mycene Ho » impnie 
oned, and Zigisthus ordered to murder lnm 
By ‘the sword which igusthas caries 
Thyeates recognises him as his son, and 
proposes to him to slay Atrens Meanwhile 
Polopie, in horror at the discovery of her 
son's incestuous origin, drives the sword 
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uito her own breast gisthus takes the 
bloody sword to Atreus as a proof that 
he has executed his commussron, and after- 
wards falls upon him with Thyestes, while 
he 2» engaged in making a thank-offermg 
on the seashore Thyestes and Mgisthus 
therenpon soize the government of Mycene, 
and drive Agamemnon and Menelaus out of 
the country 

The older atory knows nothing of these 
horrors In Homer Pelops receryes the 
sceptie from Zeus by the ministration of 
Hormes, he lewes st to Atreus, and Atreus 
to Thyestes, who hands it down to Aya- 
memnon Howod alludes to the werlth of 
the Pcloptda, but ip silent as to the 1ost 

Atridw (Gx Atscuda, Atriide) The sons 
of Atrous, Agimemnon and Mcnelany 

Atrium = The omgmal nvme for 4 Roman 
house the mtcrion of which consisted of a 
single chamber open vt the frout  Attor- 
wards the tein was apphed to tho Inge 
ball which extinded along the whole 
Incrdth of the house, and wis hghted by 
an openmg im tho roof The atizwm was 
entacd by tho foot of the honse, and the 
other chambers ware attwhed toit (Se 
House) Other builds, swied or pro- 
fane, possessing halls of this hind with 
dwolbng icons attached, wore known by 
the name of afta, irom the resemblance 
of then form to that of an ordinary honae 
‘The Atrewm Vesta, or abode of the Vestal 
Virzuis, 8 an exrmple of a consecrated 
ative The Atri Ltbotatis was secu 
lar This was the official 1esidence of the 
censor, and it was here that Asinms Pollio 
established the first pubhe library known 
to have eaisted at Romo Auction-100oms 
were also called atria, and halls of this 
description were often attached to temples 
and used for the meetings and festivals of 
societies 

Atrépus 
Masa) 

Atta (7 Quinctrns for Quenteceus]) A 
Roman dramrti pont, author of toate 
(see Comepy), who died BC 77, and was o 
contemporary of Aframns He was cele- 
brated for his power of drawing chara ter, 
especially in cou ersational scenes in which 
women were introduced Of his comedies 
only twelve titles remain, with a few maig- 
niheant fragments 

Attins A chromele of Atte history, in 
whieh special attention was pard to ocem- 
rences of political and religions significance 
After the last half of the 4th century 4D, 
chronicles of this kind were composed by 


One of the three Fate. (Si 
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a number of writers ( Aithtddg: dpht), aaong 
“hom Androten and. Philoctorcs (qv) 
deserve special mention These writmgs 
were much quoted by the grammanans 
Atticus (1) 7 Pompontus A Roman of 
an old and wealthy equestrian family, born 
109BC_ He recerved a good education in 
boyhood and youth, and went in the year 
88 Bc to Athens, where he ved until 65, 
devoting himself ontuely to study, and much 
respected by the citwens for bis gonerasity 
andcultivated refinement In 65 hereturned 
to Rome, to take possesnon of the smhert- 
ance loft him by his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q_Cxcilns He now became Q 
Cecihus Pompomauus Fiom this time 
onwaid he lived on terms of intimacy with 
mon lke Cicero, Hortensins, and Corn hus 
pos, who wioto a hfe of lum which we 
Still possess He avoided public life aud 
the strife of parties This fact, m addition 
to Ing general annability and good nature 
eurbled him durmg the evil wass to keep 
on the best of torms with the lovers of the 
conflicting parties, Cieora, Brutus, and 
Automns He died afte: a punful illness, 
of voluntary starvation, in the year 32 BC 
Atticus was the author of several works, 
the most considerable of which was a history 
(lain anndles) dedicated to Cicero ‘This 
give o short epitome of the hue events 
of Roman history down to Bc 54, arranged 
arcor lug to the series of consuls and other 
magistrates, with contemporaneous notices 
But Jus most important contrbution to 
Tatin literature way his edition of the 
letter» which he had received from Cicero 
He also did great service by sotting lua 
uumerons slaves to work at copying. the 
wiitings of his contemporaries 
(2) Herodes Atticus Scc Hrroves 
Attis (or Atys) A mythical personage 
am the worship of the Pluygian goddess 
C¥bele Agdistis ‘The aon of this goddess, 
so ran the story, had been inutilated by the 
gods in terror at has gigantic strength, and 
fiom Ine blood sprang the almond tree 
After eating ite fruit, Nana, daughter of 
the river Sangarns, brought forth a boy, 
whom she ex He was brought up 
first among the wild goats of the forests, 
and afterwards by some shepherds, and 
wrev up so beautiful that Agdistis fell 
m love with him  Wsshmg to wed the 
jJanghter of the king of Pewinus in 
Phrygia, he was driven to madness by the 
goddess He then fled to the mountains, 
and destroyed lis manhood t the foot of a 
pine-tree, which received his spit, while 
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from Ins blood sprang violets to garland the 
tree Agdistis besought Zeus that the 
body of her beloved one might know no 
corruption Her prayer was heard , a tomb 
to Attis was reused on Mount Didj mus 
tm the sanctuary of Cybele, the pests of 
which had to undergo omasculation for 
Attis’ sake A festival of several days 
was held an honour of Attis and Cybele 
im the beginmug of sprmg A pine-treo, 
felled in the "forest, was covered with 
violets, and carried to the sbrmo ot Cybele, 
as a symbol of the departed Attis Then, 
amid jumultuows music, aud rites of wildost 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attis 
on the mountams On the thud day he 
was found again, the nage of the goddov 
was purrfied from the contagion of derth, 
and a feast of joy was celebrated, as wild 
ag ind been the days of sorrow 

Attia See Accs 

Atys dc Airis 

Augé Daughter of Aldus of Tégéa, and 
mother of Telephus by Her icles 

Angeas or Angiag (G11 Ange tits in vorse, 
Augias in pose) Son of Helis, or, accord. 
ig to another acount, of Phorbas, aud 
Hermione He was king of the Eyoianos 
in Elis, and one of the Aigonuts Besides 
hiv other possessions, for which Agametmnon 
and Trophonms brult hin a tscastie honse, 
he was the owner of an cuormous flock o| 
sheep and oxen, among winch were twolve 
white bulls, consecrated to the Sun When 
Heractes, at the command of Eurysthous, 
came to clianse his fumyard, Augony pro 
mised lim the tenth pat of hiv flock But, 
the task completed, he rotused the reward, 
‘on the ground that the work had beon done 
an the seivico of Kurystheus Heracles 
rephed by sending an army agamst hun, 
which was defoated in the passes of Elis by 
Eur¥tns and Cteitus,sons of Molitne But 
Hera les appeared on the scene, and slew 
tho Mohonide, and with them ther uncle 
Augeas and bis sous (Sr MoLronipa ) 

Anugirés [not probably, from avis, a bird, 
but from a lost word, aug-o, to tell, so 
“declarers” or “telles”) A priestly 
collzgum at Rome, the catablishment of 
which was traditionuly asoibed to Ro- 
mulus It) members were m possess on 
of the knowledge necessary to make the 
arrangements for taking the auspices, and 
for their interpretation when taken Their 
assistance was called in on all those oc- 
casions on which the Strte had to assure 
itself, through auspices, of the approval of 
the gods The collegrum o1ginally con- 
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ninted of three Patticians, of whom the king. 
was one. During the rogal period the 
nuuber was doubled; im u.c, 300 it was 
raixed to nine (four Patricians and five 
Plebeinux); anl in the last century of the 
Republic, andor Sulla, to fifteen, and finally 
hy Julius Ciesar to sixteen, a untaber which 
continned unaltered under the Empire. It 
can he shown that the enllege of augurs 
continued to exist until the end of the 4th 
century a.v. The office was, on account 
of itw political importance, much sought 
after, and only filled by persons of high 
hirth and distinguished merit. Tt waa 
hold for life, an augur not being precluded 
{rom holding other temporal or spiritual 
ign Vacancies in the eollegium 
wero originally filled ap by cooptation; but 
after MA wc. the 

oflicn waa elective, 
the tribes: choosing 
ono of tho canis 
dates provionsly 
nominated. An 
augurinu lad to 
bo taken before the 
augur entered apon 
his duties. In all 
probahility the 
ays ranked ne- 
cording to senior= 
ity, and the senior 
augar prosidedover 
the business of the 
colleginm. 

The insiynia of 
the office wore the 
trabeanstate dress 
with a purple border, and the Qtins, a 
staff without knots and curved at the top. 

Tho science of Roman sugary was based 
chielly on written tradition.” This was 
contained partly in the Libri Augirales, 
the oldest manual of technical practice, 
portly in the Commentarii Augurates, a 
collection of answers given in certain cased 
to tho enquiries of the senate. In ancient 
times the chief duty of the augurs was to 
observe, when commissioned by a magistrate 
do go, te omens given by birds, and to 
mark out the tenplum or consecrated ace 

P! 























* avoux weir rrreus. 


(Hamretict me Murer, 
Vlorence ) 





within which the observation took 

The procoeding was as follows. imme. 
diately after midnight, or at the dawn of 
the day on which the official act was to take 
place, the augur, in the presence of the 
magintrate, pelected an elevated spot with 
as wide a view as was obtainable, Taking 
his station here, he drew with his staff 
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two straight lines cutting one snother, 
the one from north to south, the other 
from east to west. Then to each of 
these straight linos he drew two parallel 
lines, thus forming @ rectangular figure, 
which he consecrated according to a pre- 
scribed form of words. This space, an well 
as the space corresponding to it in the sky, 
was callod a templum, At the point of 
intersection in the centre of the rectangle, 
was erected the taberndctilum. This was 
& Hyuare tnt, with its entrance looking 
south. Here the augur sat down, asked 
the gods for a sign according to a yre- 
seribed formula, and waited for the anawer. 
Complete quiet, a clear sky, and an absence 
of wind were nevestary conditions of the 
observation, The least noise was sufficiont 
to disturb it, unlesa indeed the noise was 
occasioned by omens of terror (@Za), sup- 
posing the augar to have observed thei or 
to intend doing so. As he looked south, 
the augur had the east on his left, the west 
on his right. Accordingly, the Romans 
regarded signe on tho loft side as of pros- 
peroux omen, signa on the right wide ax 
wilucky ; the cast being deemed the rezion 
of light, the west that of darkness. The 
reverse was the case in ancient Greece, 
where the observer looked northwards, In 
Lis observation of birds, the augur did not 
contine himyelf to noticing their flight. The 
birds were distingnished as after and 
oxcinés, The alites included birds like 
eagles and yultwes, which gave signs by 
their manner of flying. The oxcTacs were 
birds which gave signs by their cry as well 
as their fight, snch as ravens, owls, and 
crows. There were also birds which were 
held sacred to particular gods, and the mere 
sppenrance of which was an omen of 
good or evil, The augur’s report was 
expressed in the worda avts admittunt, 
“the birda allow it”; or alto a%e, “on 
another day,” ie, “the augury ie post- 
poned.” The magistrate was bound by 
this report. The science of angary in- 
cluded other kinds of auspices besides the 
observation of birds, a cumbrons process 
which had dropped’ out of use in the 
Cicerouian age. (See AUSPICIA.) 

Tho angurs always continued in possession 
of important fauctions. In certain places 
in the city, for instance on the ara, and at 
the meeting place of the comitia, there were 
permanent posts of observation for taking 
the regular auspices. ‘These places were put 
under the care of the angura. Their boun- 
daries might not be altered. nor the view 
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which they commanded interfered with. 
The angura had euthority to prevent the 
erection of buildings which would do this 
They had also the power of consecrating 
priests, as well as of mangurating a part of 
the localitios intended for religions purposes, 
and the places where pubhe brsiuuss was 
cairicd on, They were always present at 
the casmstu, and were authorized, if the signa 
which they saw or which were re] to 
them jnstihed the proceedmg, to announce 
the tact and postpone the business Tit the 
constitutional character of a public act was 
called in question, the college of augurs had 
the eaclustve power of deciding whether 
there was a flaw (view) mit, or not If 
there were, tho act was noceasau ly annalled 

By the end of the republican period the 
auguis, and the whole business of the 
auspiecs, had ceased to be regarded as 
deserving serious attention 

Augustilés A rehgons assoemtion at 
Rome, formed for the maumtenance of the 
worship pad to the defied Casirs (Sec 
Monicirrum and Sonauiias ) 

Augustinus (Aacfts) The greatest of 
the Latin Chnistian tithers He way ban 
854 ap at Tagaste m Namdia His 
father was o pagan, hiv mother, Mower, a 
zealons Chostian After a wild Ito as a 
young mw, he became professor of rhetore 
in Trgaste, Carthage, Rome, and Wilan, 
where he was converted to Chustianty 
through the influence of Ainbrose, and 
baptized im 387 Ho retuined to Aftica, 
and was ordained presbyter im 341, nd 
bishop of Hippo im Numidia in 396° He 
ched there mn 430, atter domg much good in 
the city during its see by the Vandal, 
Hay htoary activity was extrandinay 
Four yoors before his death he reckons up 
the number of his works, exclusive of letters 
and sermons, as 98, makang wp 238 books 
Among them are six books De Musica, and 
essays on rhetonie, dialectic, and grammar 
These productions, which testily to ns 
interest 1m learning, were instalments of an 
encyclopaedic work on the seven liberal arts, 
modelled upon the Drsewpline of Varro 
Amoug his other writings two attracted 
especial notices on acconnt of the extra- 
ordinary effect which they produced 1n after 
times ‘Those are The Confessions, a history 
of his inner fe mm thirteen books, written 
in the form of a confession to the Almghty, 
and the Dc Civitatc Dei, a work in twenty- 
two books, demonstrating the providential 
action of God in the development of human 
bastory. 


; empue 
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Angustus [“converated by anguy”), 
An honorary ttle given m the yem 27 BC. 
to Octavianus, the founder of the Roman 
Tt waa not hoeditary, but waa 
taken by the succeeding emjxio1g at the 
metance of the penate, a formality lich 
wos afterwards dispensed with Thus it 
gradually became an ofhuil title Prope rly 
sporking, it could only be assumed by the 
actual holder of the impenal digmty, not 
by his colleague Marens Amelins was the 
fist who broke through this mle In 
lol aD he conferred tho entue imperial 
authonty, with the title of Augustus, upon 
Luems Verns, attor whose de ith ho elevated 
his yon Comméilus to the same postion 
Ty arinngement had the advantage of 
dhsyeusing with the necesuty of a further 
recognition of the colleigue by the senate 
and people afte: the donth of the regaing 
emperor It was froquently adopted, untal, 
undcr Dineletian, at developed imto the 
division of the empire into an enstern 
and western portion, each under it3 own 
Augstus 

The title of Augrstus wag 1901 ved 
exclusively for the empcior, but the cor 
aesponding femme style of Augusta wos 
asstined, as the Inghest of all honours, by 
the great ladies of the imperial house The 
first of those who boie it was Lavia, on 
whom her husband Octavionus conferred 
it by will She was followed by Antonia, 
who seceaved at fiom ber gr mdson Caligiila 
The fist Indy who took st as consort of the 
ragnmg Cos was Agnppina, the third 
wale of Claudius = After Domitian’s time 
st became the rule to conte: the title of 
Augusta not oly on tho consort of the 
reyming «iapeio, but on others among 
thes nen relations, especially then 
danghters ‘This was generally done upon 
some appropriate occasion, and never with- 
out the special consent of the Casa Tn 
later times it was generally the sauate who 
took the initiative in the matter 

Aueoum &- TaraTRE 

Aulé S« House (Greek) 

Aulds, Aulétiké, Anlédiké. See Music 

Auréllanus (Calis) A Latin writer on 
medieme, a native of Steca in Numidia, who 
flourished 1m the 5th century aD He wan 
the author of two works on Acute and 
Chrome Disenses, the first im three, the 
aecond im five books These are tiansiations, 
farrly literal, but abridged, of works by the 
Greek phymen Soranua, who lived mm the 
last half of the 2nd century ap Calrus 
also wrote a compendium of the whole 
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chiem (Mrdictndl?a Responsié 
considerable fragments retain. 

Aurelius, Marcas. See ANTONINUS. 

Aurélius Victor (Sertus). A Roman his- 
torian, born in Africa. He wan probably 
govornor of Panuonia under Julian in 361 
‘A.p., and in 889 profect of Rome, There is 
a history of the Casars from Julius to Con- 
stantino, writton about 860 a.p., which bears 
his namo, This appears, however, to be no 
more than an extract from a more compre- 
hensive work, The same is the cage with 
an Epitémé, continued down to the death 
of Theodosius. There is also a short but 
not altngethor worthless book, entitled Dy 
Vieis Hlustribus Urbis Rome, which is at- 
tributed te Aurelius Victor, Tt begins with 
the Alhan king Prdcas, and comes down to 
Cleopatra. It is not by Aurelius Victor, 
nor again is a little book which has been 
attributed to him, called Ortgo Gentix 
Romane, This ix full of forzed quotations, 
and belongs toa much later poriod. 

Auréas A Reman coin of the imperial 
period, originally woighing ,,, of a Homan 
pound, aud worth from the time of Fuliny 
Jwxar to Noro, 26 dendréé, or U0) sextertéé 5 
lrom 24 to 20 shillings. (See ComnaGE.) 

Auriga. Ser Omcrnstan GAMES, 

Aaréra, Sve Kos, 

Aurum Coréndriam. Ser Corova. 

Ausdnins (Dictuus Mayuus), The most 
remarkable Latin poot of the 4th contary 
Av. ; born about 810 at Burdigala (Bor- 
doaux). He was son of the private phy- 
sician of Valentinian I, and afterwards pre- 
fect of Illyria. Educated thoroughly in 
sraniinar, rhetorio, and law, he practised ax 
an advocate in his native city, where he 
afterwards became professor of grammar 
and rhetoric, He was theu invited by 
Valentinian to undertake the education 
of hix on Gratian, whe, after he had 
ascended the throne, conferred upon him 
tho consulship and other distinctions. After 
the assnssination of Gratian he retired to 
his estate near Burdigala, where he con- 
tinued to reside, in full literary activity, 
till 390, He became a Christian, probably 
ou accepting the office of tutor to the prince. 
Bosides composing a turgid address of 
thanks to Gratian, detivored at Trdves, 
Angonius wrote a series of poems, including 
verses in memory of deceased’ relatives 
(Parentdlia), versea commemorating his 
colleagues (Comimemoratio Proftssdrum 
Burdigalensium), Epitiphia, Evliga, Epi- 
stile, Epigrammndta, and a niauber of mis- 





callaneous pieces, one of which (Boeclla) 
' is the narrative of a tour from Bingen on 
the Rhine to Berncastel (Tabernw) on the 
‘Moselle and then up the Moselle past Neu- 
magen (Novismdyui) to Tréves. Tts sub- 
ject has secured the poom some renown. 

Ausonius is not a real poet ; bat he tries 
to make up for lack of genius by doxterity 
in metre and the manipulation of woids, 
and by ornaments of learning and rhetoric. 
The conscquence is, that his style is gener 
ally neither simple nor natural. 

‘Auspicia (“observations of birds”). In 
its r sense the word means the 
watching of signs given by birds. But it 
was also applied to other signs, the observa- 
tion of which was not intended to obtain 
auswers about fature eventa, but only to 
ascertain whether a particular proceeding 
was or was not acceptable to the deity 
concerned. It must be remembered that, 
according to Roman idens, Jupiter gave 
men vigns of his approval or disapproval in 
every undertakmg; signs which qualified 
persons could read and understand. Any 
private individual was free to ask for, and 
io interpret, such signs for his own needs, 
But to ask for signs on behalf of the State 
was only allowed to the representatives of 
the community. The auspicia publica 
pipili Romani, or system of public aus- 
picia, were undor the suporiutendence of 
the college of augurs. (See AucuR.) This 
body alone jiossessed the traditional know- 
ledgo of the ceremonial, and held the key 
to the correct interpretation of the sigus, 
The signs from heaven might be asked for, 
or they night present themselyes wnanked. 
They fell into five classes: (1) Signs given 
by birds (signa ex dvibus). ‘These, ay the 
name auspicia shows, were originally the 
commonest sort, but had berome obsolote as 
early as the Ist century nc, (For the 
ceremonial connectod with them, sr AUGER.) 
(2) Signs in the sky (ex cato). The amost 
important and decisive were thindor and 
lightning. Lightning was a favourable 
omen if it appeared to the left of the augur, 
and flashed to tho right: unfavourable, if i 
flashed from right to left. (Ser AvGur.) 
In certain cases, as, for example, that of 
the assombling of the comitia, a storm waa 
taken as an absolute prohibition of ihe 
meeting. (3) Signs from the behaviour of 
chickens while eating It was a good omen 
if the chicken rushed eagerly out of its cage 
at its food and dropped a bit out of its beak; 
an unfavourable omen if it was unwilling, 
or refused altogether, to leave its cage, or 
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flew away, or declined its food. This clear 
and simple method of getting omens was 
gencrally adopted by armies in the field, the 
chickens being taken about in charge of = 
special fonctionary (pulldrfus). (4) Signs 
given by the cries or motion of animals, as 
reptiles and quadrupeds, in their course 
over a given pisce of ground (signa prdrstria 
or cu! quadrupédtbus). (5) Signs given by 
phenomena of terror (signa cx dirts). These 
might consist in disturbances of the act of 


i 





* auerrera rin.tania (watnaLtEr, muMH) 
(¥iom Zoexa’s Haw ilaevn, Ptae, x0) 


auapicatio, such a8 the falling of an abjoct, 
a noise, a stumble, a slip in the recitation 
of the formula; or a disturbance occurring 
in the course of public business, sich as, for 
instance, an epileptic seizure taking place 
in the public assembly; an event which 
broke up the meeting. 

The two last-mentioned classes of signs 
wore generally not asked for, because the 
former were usually, the latter always, un- 
lucky. If they ‘made their appearance 
unasked, they could not be pasred over, if 
the observer saw them or wished to see 
them. Every official was expected to take 
auspices on éntering upon his office, and on 
every occasion of performing an official act. 
Thus the words imperium and auspicium 
were often virtually synonymous. The 
duspicia were further divided, according to 
the dignity of the magistrate, into maxtna 
greatest”) and mindra (“less”). The 
greatest auspicia were those which were 
taken by the king, dictator, consuls, pree- 
tors, and censors; the leaser were taken by 
wdiles and questors. If two magistrates, 
though collage (collengues) were of unequal 


dignity—supposing, for instance, that a con- 
sul and prestor were in the same camp—-the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking 
the auspices. If the college were equal, 
the suspices passed from one to the other 
at atated times. No public act, whether of 
peace or war (crossing a river, tor instance, 
or fighting o battle), could be undertaken 
without auspices, ‘They were specially 
necessary at the election of all officials, the 
entry upon all offices, at all comitia, and at 
the departure of a goneral for war. They 
had, further, to be taken on the actual dey 
‘and at the actual place of the given under- 
taking. 

‘The whole proceeding was so abused that 
in tine it sauk into a mere form. This 
remark applies even to the auspices taken 
from lightning, the most important sign of 
all. For the flash of lightning, which was 
in later times regularly supposed to appear 
whon a magistrate entered upon office, was 
always (after the necessary formalities) set 
down as appenring on tho left side, Moro- 
over, the mere assertion of a ningistrate who 
had the right of anspicium that he had 
taken clnervations on a particular day, and 
seen a flash of lightning, was constitution 
ally unassailablo; aud was consequently 
often used to put off a meeting of the 
comitia fixed for the day in question, 
Augustus, it is true, tried to rehabilitate 
the auspicia, but their suppoued religions 
formdation had been so thoronglily shaken, 
that they had lost all xorious significance. 

‘Autélyens, Son of Hormés and Chioné, 
or (according to another account) Phildnis, 
father of Anticleia, the mother of Odyssens. 
In Greek mythology he Agured as the prince 
of thieves. From his father he inherited 
the gift of making himself and all his stolen 
groda invixible, or changing them 60 as to 
Preclude the possibility of recognition. He 
was an accomplished wrestlor, and was said 
to have given Hériclés instraction in the art. 

Antimédém. Son of Diorés; the comrade 
and charioteer of Achilles. 

‘Auxilia (auxiliory troops). This name 
was given in the Roman army to the forei 
troops serving with the legions, and to the 
contingents of Italian allies. In some cases, 
especially that of the stingers and srchere, 
they were raised by free recruiting, in others 
by & levy in the provinces ; in others they 
‘were sent as contingents by kings or com- 
munities in alliance with Rome. Under the 
Empire the term auxitia was extended to 
all the corps stationed in the provinces end 
not included in the legions; 08, for example, 
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the divisions of veterans called vexlarn, 
and the cohorts calle? Itahan, formed ot- 
gunally of free Itelan voluntersr It was, 
however, employed «npecially of the corps 
levied in the provinces, whuch furnished 
the material not only of the whole cavalry 
ot the Roman wmy, but of a numbxr of 
infantry detachinc nts (cohort?s aut lidrie) 
OF these, soma wore armed and truned an 
Roman fashion, othay retuned their na- 
tional oympment Consoquently, a striking 
varity of tieaps might bo observed in the 
R ovmeral arms of Rome (See ALA and 
Cartons ) 

Anxo Ono of the two (hwitts, or 
Graces, worshypod at Athaas (See 
Crrarniis ) 

Aviinus A Latm wiiter of fibles We 
have a collection of {oty-two {rbles in 
legac meiic, wiitten by him, at may be 
conjectured, in the 4th century ap The 
work 14 dedseated to 9 ccrtun Thendasrus, 
with compliments on lis acqnaintance with 
Latin literature THe as perhaps to be 
adcntified with the well kuown scholar 
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Theodosius Mactébus. Tho dedication is 
1n prose, and states that the author's models 
were Phedrus and Babrins, The book was 
largely uved in schools, and consequently 
was mnch enlarged, paraphrased, and imi- 
tated in the Middle Ages The reault may 
de seen in the Nor us Arianus of Aleaander 
Neckam, written im the 13th century 

‘Aviénas (Itufius Festus) A Latin poet, 
native af Volsinu in Ftruna, pro-consul of 
Afiica m 364 and of Achaia m 3724p He 
Wis the author of a tastefnl aud scholarly 
translation, im heaameters, of the Phand- 
mund of Aratus, and of the Geaziaphy 
ot Dionysius Peregatos (Desereptio Orbis 
Yeriarum) aswell as of a piece called Ore 
martina, or atk senption of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas. 
This was Insed on very ancient authorities, 
and written in rambiis Only a fragment 
af the fist book remnns, describing the 
Meditersmncan coast hom the Atlantic as 
far is Marwilks 

Aximenta The ancient hymns sung by 
the Salu See SAT) 


B 


Babrius (@reck) = The compile: of a 
compichansiye collection of ALsop’s fables 
in chohambu metre The book 1s probably 
to bo assymed to the beginning of the 8rd 
contmy ad Untrl S44 uotling was huewn 
af Babnius but fragments and puaphrascs, 
Dearne the name of Asapus (ve ASoptsy 
But in that year a Gieck, Minoides Binns, 
discovers 123 of tho onal fablen in a 
monastery on Monnt Athos In 3857 he 
Drought ont 95 more, the zenumencss of 
which 1 disputed The style of Batrins 
14 simple and pleasing, the tons fiesh and 
hvely 

Bacchaénalia, Bacchus. Se Dionysos 

Bacchflidée, A Grack lyric poet who 
flourished ms the middle of the 5th century 
ue Ho was a native of Tuli in the asland 
of Com, the nephew and pupil of Siménides, 
and n contemporary of Enviar Fore Tong. 
timo he lived with bos uncle at the court af 
HMidio, tyrant of Syracuse He also iesided 
for a considerable time at Athens, wheie 
he won mony victories m the dithyrambie 
contests Late: on Ins home was in the 
Peloponnese It wonld appear that he at- 


tempted to rival the many-sided talent of hin | 


‘uncle, but fei] behind him in sublumity and 
force. Only a few fragments of his pooms 
remain. He attempted a great variety ot 


styles hymns, parans, dithyambs drinkmg- 
songs, Inve songs, and epngtamna 

Bakers and Baking = The original custom 
an Gneece aud Italy was to grind the corn 
and bike the uecessmy supphes at home, 
a usage winch mamtained itself in lage 
houses even after minding and balung (lor 
the two went together) had become a sepa- 
vate tind: ~Bahers met appear in Greece ag 
a diatmet class m the 5th century BC, in 
‘Rone there 13 no mgn of them till about BC. 
171 The millers or “pounders” (pastares) 
at Rome were usually ether freedmen or 
citizens of a Jow class, but the positron of 
the tinde was improved by the cae taken 
by the State to provide gaod and cheap 
Dread of full weight As early as the time 
of Augustus the State was served by a 
coll?qium or guild of bakers, whieh was 
subsequently mganized by Trajan In lus 
time it consisted of 100 members nom- 
nated by the emperor, with speoal prvi- 
leges, and subordinate to the pre fitus 
annine (sc ANNONA) In the 8rd cen- 
tury 4b the monthly distribution of tead 
was succeeded by a daily one This nata- 
rally led to a considerable increase in the 
number of pubhe bakeries, At the begin- 
ming of the 4th century AD there were 
254, distributed throngh the fourteen ra- 
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gldnes of Rome. Side by side with these 
thore existed a number of private bakeries, 
which mode it their business to provide 
the finer eorts of bread, eo numerous in 
autiquity. 

Baking was carried on sometimes in far- 
naces (such as are found in Pompeii), some- 
times in the Altbands or kriliinos (Latin 
elihémus). This was a clay vessel with a 
lid on the top and small holes in the sides, 
wider at the bottom than at the fop. To 
heat it thoy surrounded it with hot ashes, 
The ancienta were unacquainted with ryo, 
and made their bread mostly of wheat, with 
severn! varieties depending on the quality 
of tho flour and tho mode of preparation, 
The loaves were gencrally round, and 
divided into four parts, to facilitate break- 
ing them, 

Ball (Games of), Games of all were 
among the commonest and most popular 
forms of exercise in antiquity, among the 
young and old alike, Playing went on 
m public places, such as the Campus 
Martins at Rome; and in gyundsia and 
therme: room (spharistérium, fiom the 
Greek sphaira, a ball) was set apart for the 
purpose, in which a professional attended to 
gre instruction in the art (sphairistike), 

ing the imperial porind conntry-houses 
often had a spheristerium attached to 
them. ‘Tho balls (Lot. pila) were made of 
hair, feathers, or fig-seeda, covered with 
leather or many-coloured cloth. The largest 
(aa, for instance, the Roman folli®) were 
filled with air, At this time there were 
five vorts of ball: the small, the middle- 
sized, the largo, the very large, and the 
inflated ball, In throwing the little ball 
the rule was that the arm should not rise 
above the shoulder. There were gomes for 
one, two, three, or a larger number of 
players In many of these severa] small 
alls were used at once. Two of the games 
with the little ball may be mentioned, called 
by the Greeks Urdnta and Aporraris, In 
tho urania (“sky-high”) the player throw 
the ball as high as possible, to be caught 
either by himsclf or his antagonist. In 
the aporrazis ( bounce-ball”) the ball was 
thrown obliquely to the ground, and its 
several rebounds were scored until 
another player caught it with the flat of 
his hand and threw it back. In another 
form of the game the point was to k 
tossing the ball up, a8 long a8 poasible, wit 
the open hand. A very favourite game at 
Rome was the triggn (“three-corner”), 
which required special dexterity with the 
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left hand, The gamo of episk]ris, at first 
peculiar to Sparta, was pinyed by a large 
nunber. It took its name irom the line 
(skjron) which separated the two sides, 
On this line the player took his stand to 
throw the ball; another Jine, behind the 
players, marked the point beyond which 
you might not go back in catehing it. If 
you failed to catch the ball when standing 
within this line, yon lost the game. Another 
game played by a large sumber was the 
harpastum (Latin) or phaininda (Greck), 
In this the player made ax though he were 
going to seud the ball to a particnlar mau 
on the ather side, and then suddenly threw 
it in another direction. The karjkds was 
not so much a game as a trial of strength, 
The karjkis was a large leather bag filled 
with flour, sand, or figseeda, Tt hung from 
the ceiling so as to reach toabout the middle 
of tho player’s lndy, Hix busine was to 
keep the lag in increasingly violent motion, 
eating it back with breast and hands. 

Ballists. Sec ARTILLERY. 

Banks and Banking. Bankers were called 
by tho Greeks trdpezita, becanxe they at 
at tablea in tho market-places, the centre of 
all business transnctions. They acted as 
money-changers, exchanging for a commit 
sion heavy money or gold into swindler eoin, 
and the moncys of different. systems with 
each other. In commercial cities they would 
do a considerable trade in this wav; the 
differenvo of standards and the uncertainty 
of the stamping of coins in (ireece creating 
a great flemand for their assistance. They 
alxo acted ax money-lenders, both on a small 
and a large scale. Finally, they received 
money on deposit. People placed their 
money with them partly Tor snfe custody, 
partly to facilitate the mauageimeut of it. 
Tho depositors, according to their conven- 
ience, either drew ant snms of money them- 
selves, or commissioned their banker to 
make payments to a thir person. In this 
line the business of the banks was con- 
siderable. If a citizen had a largo sum of 
money circulating in business, he probably 
preferred to put it in a bank, and to hand 
over to the banker the business of making 
his payments. Strangers too found that the 
‘banks offered them auch facilities that they 
were glad to make considerable use of them. 
Tho bankers kept strict accounts of all the 
monies in their charge. If a person were 
masking a payment to another who was 8 
depositor at the same bank, the banker 
would simply transfer the requisite sum 
from one account to the other. The bankers 
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were generally well known from the public 
character of their occupation, and they 
naturally gained great experience in basi- 
ness. Consequently their advice and as- 
sistance were often auked for in the ordinary 
affairs of life. They would be called in 
to attest the conclusion of contracts, and 
would take charge of sums of monoy, the 
title to which was disputed, and of im- 
portant doruments. Business of this kind 
was generally in tho hands of resident 
aliens, We hear, in isolated instances, of 
State-banks, But this business was carried 
on in the vast majority of cases by the 
great sanctuaries, such aa those of Delphi, 
Delos, Ephesus, and Samos, which were 
rauch ised as bauks for loans and doposits, 
both hy individuals and governments. 

The Romana had, in some exceptional 
casas, State-banks under the superintendence 
of public officinls, The nenmilartz and 
argentar® occapied the same position among 
them as the frapesite among the Greeks, 
Tho taberna argentaria, or banks, were sot 
up in tho forum, expecially abont ‘or under 
the three arched buildings cntled Jani. 
Tho senmalarii had a two-fold function. 
(1) They wore officers of the mint, charged 
with assaying new coins, holding a bank 
(mensa) for putting new coins inte cireuln- 
tion, taking old or foreigu coinage into 
currency, and testing tho geintineness of 
money on occasion of payinenta being made. 
(2) Thoy carried on the business of exchange 
ou their own account, at the same time 
acting as argentarii, In other words, they 
received money on doposit, put out capital 
‘at interest for their clients, got in outstand- 
ing ‘ebts, made payments, executed sales, 
especially nuctionx of property left to be 
dlisposed of by will, lent noney or negotiated 
foam, and executed payments in foreign 
places by reference to bankers there. The 
argue! f and nunmnelarii were slike 
subject to the superintendence of the state 
authorities, In Rome thoy were responsible 
to the Prefectus Urbi, in the provinces to 
the govertiors. They were legally bound 
to keep their books with strict a re 
‘The books were of three kinds: (¢) ‘he 
eGdes aecepti et expensi, or cash book, in 
which recoipts and payments were entered, 
with the date, the person's name, and the 
cccasion of the transaction; (h) the ber 
rif¥num, in which every. client had a 
special page setting out his debit and credit 
account; and (c) the adversarta, or diary 
for the entry of business atill in hand. In 
eases of dispute these books had to be pro- 






duced for purposes of legal proof. The 
Roman bankers, like the Greek, usually 
managed payments from one client to 
another by alteration of the respective 
accounts, 

Barbarians. Barbdrds was originally the 
Greek epithet for a people speaking any 
language but Greek. It was not until after 
the Persian ware that the word began to 
carry with it associations of hatred and 
contempt, and to imply vulgerity and want 
of cultivation, The natioual feeling of the 
Greeka had then risen to such intensity, 
that they deemed themselves above all 
other peoples in gifts and culture, and 
looked down upon them with a sonse of 
superiority, 

‘The Romans were originally, like other 
non-Hellenic peoples, included by the 
Greeks under the name of barbaroi, But 
after the conquest of Greece, and the trans- 
ference of Hellenic art and culture to Rome, 
the Romans took up the same position aa 
the Greeks before them, and «lesignated as 
barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language and manners from the Graco- 
Roman world, 

Basil (Gr. Basileids, Latin Basélius), 
surnamed the Great, of Casaréa in Cappa- 
docia. Ho was born of a noble family in 
329 A.D., was educated in rhetoric at Athens 
by Libanius and Himerius, and subsequent! 
took up the profession of advocate, But it 
‘was not Jong before he dedicated himself to 
the service of the Church. He distinguished 
himself especially by his resistance to Ari- 
anism, and the measures he adopted for 
regulating the monastic system. He died, 
the bishop of his native city, in A.D. 379. 
Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
we have an address by him to young men 
on the uses of Greek literature, the study 
of which he earnestly recommended, in 
opposition to the prejudices of many Chris- 
tians. He has also left a collection of four 
hundred letters, which are models in their 
way, Among them are those addressed to 
Libanius, his pagan instractor. 

Bhstleus. The Greek word for king. On 
the Archin Basifeus see ARCHONTES, The 
name was also given to the toast-mastor in 
a drinking-bout, (See MEALS.) 

Basilica (Gr. bastltke or “King’s 
House”), A state-building, used by the 
Romany as a bail of justice and a public 
meeting-place. The earliest basilica built 
at Rome was called the basilica Porcia, 
after the famous M. Porcins Cato Censdrius, 
who built it ia B.c. 184, probably on the 
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model of the Stéa Basileids (royal colon- 
nade”) at Athens. It stood m the Forum 
near the Curia. The later basilicas usual]: 

tore the name of the persona who built 
them. Buildings of the same kind were 
constantly erected in the provinces to serve 
as halls of exchange or courts of justice. 
The form of the basilica was oblong; the 
interior was 2 hall, either without any divi- 
sious or divided by rows of pillars, with a 
main nave, and two or sometimes four side- 
aisles, Gallerios for spectators were ofton 
added above. If the basilica was used as a 


hall of juatice, a space, usually in the form 
of « largo semicircular niche, and containing 
@ tribuual, won wet up at the end of the 
navo for the accommodation of the court. 
After tho timo of Constantine the Great, of 
whose great basilica, with its nave and 
two aisles, magnilicent ruins still remain, 
many basilicas were tarned into Christian 
churches, and inany churches were built 
npon the wame plau. (The annexed cut 
gives the plan of the basilica at Pompsii. 
See also Ancarrecturt, fig. 11.) 

Basterna. See Lirrens. 

Baths. Worm baths were for a long 
time only used by the Greeks for exceptional 
purposes, to take them too ofton being re- 
yarded as a mark of effemiuacy. It was 
only after the introduction of artifirial 
bathing-places, public aud private (béldneia) 
that they came into fashion, especially before 
aneals, Such baths were ofteu attached to 
the gynndsia, The Greeks, however, never 
attained, in this matter, to the luxury of the 
Romans under the Empixe. To take a hot 
dry air-bath, in order to promote perspira- 
tion, followed by a cold bath, was » peculiar 
fashion of the Lacedwmonians. The ancient 
custom at Rome was to take a bath every 
week in the ldvatrina or wash-house near 
the kitchen. But after the Second Punic War 
bathing establishments on the Greek model 
made their appearance, and the afternoon 
hour between two and three was given up 
to the bath, which, with gymmastics, came 
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to be one of the most important proceed 
ings of the day. The public baths were 
under the superintendence of the sdiles. 
A small fee (balnedtirum) was paid for their 
use: a quadrans (=about half a farthing) 
for men, and rather more for women, 
Children were admitted free. The baths 
wore open from 2 p.m. till sunset; bat 
outside the city precincts they were some 
times lighted up after nightfall, Under the 
Empire the baths became very Inxurious, 
The splendour of the arrangements, especi- 
ally in private houses, stendily increase, 
as did the number of public baths, 170 
of these were added by Agrippa alone in 
his axdloship, and in the 4th century A.D 
the number was reckoued at 952 in the city 
of Rome alone. From the time of Agrippa 
we find therme or hot baths, fitted up in 
the style of thoxe attached to the Greek 
gynnasia, in use in Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces. No provincial town was with- 
out its baths; indeed they were found in 
many villages, as is proved by the remains 
scattered over the whole extout of the 
Roman empire. 

‘The baths of later times consisted of at 
least throe chambers, each with separate 
compartineuts for the two sexes, (1) The 
teptdarium, a room heatol with warm nir, 
intended to promote perpiration after un- 
dressing; (2) the ealdarium, where the hot 
bath was taken in a tab (ailéum) or basin 
(pisetna); (8) the frigidarium, where the 
final cold bath was taken. After this the 
skin waa scraped with a sfrlytlis, rubbed 
down with a linen cloth, and anointed with 
oil. This took placo either in the fepi- 
darium or in special apartments, which 
wore often provided in larger establishments, 
ag were rooms for dressing and undressing. 
Round the basin ran a passage, with sents 
for the visitors. The Iacouian or dry air 
bath was a luxury sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily, provided. ‘The heating was managed 
by means of a great furnace, placed between 
the men’s and the women’s baths. Imme- 
diately adjoining it were the caldaria, thon 
came the fepidaria and the frigidariin. 
Over the furnace were fixed a cold-water, 
warm-water, and hot-water cistern, from 
which the water was conducted into the 
bathrooms. The eakdaia and tepidaria 
were warmed with hot air. Tho heat was 
conducted from the furnace into a hollow 
receptacle under the floor, about two feet 
in height (suspensara, hgpocanstan), and 
thenea by means of flues between the double 
walls. 
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The Romans were so fond 
of the bath that 1f the em- 
peror or a rich citizen pre 
sented the pople with a fee 
bath for a ‘lay, a longer 
pored, or in perpetuity, ho 
won the crotht of exceptional 
liboahty Tt was not on- 
common for a persou to 
Tenve a sum of money im 
fna will for dofiiymg the 
costs of Dithing Some 
towns applied ther public 
funds for tlus purpose 

Tho rccompwnying cuts 
give the grouud-plan of the 
hot baths at Pompeu, nnd of 
a» private Roman bath found 
at Crcrwent (Venta Set 
yum) mm South Wales (For 
a restoration of the Maths “ 
of Caracalla, see ABCHLEC- & 
uri, hg 13) 4 
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Batrachdémydmachia. Tho Battle of the 
Frogs and the Mice. This was the title of 
‘an epic poem falaely bearing the name of 
Homer. It was a parody of the Ihad, aud 
was probably written by Pigrés ‘(See 
Homer 1, end ) 

Baums Se Puitzmon 2 

Beds (Gk. kline, Lat, lectus) The 
Grosk and Latin words were applied not 
only to beds in the proper sense of the 
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BELLEROPHON——BELLONA. 


term, but to any kind of couch, as, for m- 
stance, to the sofas used at meal, (sce 
Tricuinru) or for readmyg and writmg. 
‘The frame rested on four feet, and some- 
times had no support at all, sometimes one 
for the head, sometimes one at each 
and for head ‘and feet, sometimes one at 
the side. It was made of wood or bronza, 
and was usually richly adorned on the 
parts exposed to view. If of wood, these 
ornaments would consist of inlaid work 
of fine metal, ivory, tortoiseshell, ambor, 
and rare coloured ‘woods; if of bronze, 
they would be sculptures in relief. The 
maitress (Gk, knéphalton, tyleiéu, Lat. torus, 
culetia) was supported on girths stretched 
across the fraine, and wax stuffed with 
vegetable fibe, woollen flock, or feathers, 
and covered with linen, wool, or leather. 
Onshions were added to anpport the head or 
allow (Gk. prosképhdlaion, Lat. pulvinns 
or cervtedl). Covermgs for the sleeper 
were spread over the mattrass, which an 
Wraliby houses would be dyed purple, or 
adorned with patterns and embroidery. If 
the bed was high, it would have a foot- 
stool attached. At Pompeii couches have 
often been found built up in the nrches 
of the sleeping apartmonty. (For vanous 
forms of Greek bedsteads, ser the engrav- 
ings) Cp. Fouucra. 

jelléréphén or Bellérsphontés. Son of 
Glaucus of Corinth (or according to another 
account, of Poseiddn), and grandson of 
Sisfphus. His proper name 1» said to have 
been Hipponsis; the name Bollerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now 
unknown monster, In later times his name 
was wiongly explained as the sleyer of a 
cettain Cormthian, Belléds, on account of 
which be was supposed to have fled to 
Puetus at Tityns, or (a1 Homor has it) at 
Cormth. The wife of Protus, Anteia (or 
Sth@ndbee), falls in love with the beautiful 
youth: he is deaf to her entieatiea: she 
slandeis him to her husband, who resolves 
on hie destruction. He sends Bellerophon 
to Lycia, to his father-in-law lobatés, with 
a tablet in cypher, begging him to put the 
bearer to death. Tobates first commissions 
Bellerophon to destroy the fire-breathing 
monster Chimera, a task which he executes 
with the help of his winged horse Pégims 
{see Pegasus). Thereupon, after 2 fierce 
battle, he conquers the ifmi and the 
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and his daughter to wife. The children of 
this marriase are Isander, Hippoltchus, the 
father of Gleucus and Leodamia, and the 
mother of Sarpédén by Zeus, Afterwards 
Bellorophon was hated by all the gods, and 
wandered about alone, devouring his heart 
in sorrow. His son Tsander was killed by 
Arés in battle against the Solymi, wlule 
aodamia was sacrificed to the wrath of 
Artémis. This is the Homeric version : but, 
according to Pindar, Bellerophon’ high for- 





4 1Me DRPARTURE UF BLCLTROPHOR, 
(From o mural painting, Poiapent) 


tome made hun 50 overweenmg that he 
wishod to mount to heaven on Pegasus; but 
Zous drove the horse wild with a gadfly, 
and Bellerophon feli and came to a miser- 
ablo end, He was honoured as a heio in 
Corinth, an euclosme Ieing consecrated to 
lnm in the cypress grove of Craneion. 
Bellona. (1) The Roman godess of 
war, An old Italian divimty, probably of 
Sabino origan. She was supposed to bo 
wife or sister of Mars, and was ulontified 
with the Greck Euys, | Her templo, which 
was situated in the Campus Martina, out~ide 


‘Ama- ‘ the old pOmérium, was used tor meotings of 


zons, on his return slays an ambush of the the senate when it was dealing with the 


boldest among the Lycians, and Iobates now 
recognises hia divine origin, keeps him with 


ambassadors of foreign nations, or Roman 
generals who claimed @ triumph on their 


him, and gives him the half of his kingdom, return from war. It must be remembered 
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that under such circumstances a general 
inight not enter the city. The pillar of war 
(Column Beltica) stood hard by. It was 
from this, as representing the boundary of 
the enemy’s territory, that the Fetialis 
threw his lance on declaring war. 

(2) Quite a different goddessisthe Bellona 
whom the Roman goverument brought from 
Comana in Cappadocia towards the bogin- 
ning of tho Ist 
century 1.c., dar- 
ing the Mithridatie 
war. This Bellona 
was worshipped in 
a differont locality, 
and with o service 
contacted by Cap- 
padocian — priosts 
and ——pricntons 
Those Bellondvié 
(auch was thoir 
nme) moved 
tlrongh the city 
in provension at 
the festivala of the 
godilons in blacle 
raiment, and shed 
their blood at the 
sacrifice, wound ng. 
thomsolves for the 
pin poso in the arms and loins with # two- 
odyed axo, aud prophosying amid a wild 
noias of drunw and trumpets, 

Bélus. Son of Libya, granddaughter of 
fo und Possidin, Father of Aigyptus, 
Danins, Céphour, and Phinens, 

Bendis. A goddosx of the moon among 
tho Thracians. She was invested with 
yower over heaven and earth, aud identitied 

y the Greeks with Artémis, Hecité, and 
Porsdphiné. The worship of this goddess 
was hutroduced into Attica by Thracian 
aliens; and was so popalar that in Plato's 
time it became a stato ceremonial at 
Athens. A public festival was instituted 
called the Bendidvia, at which thero were 
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foreh-races and n solemn procession of | 


Athenious and Thracians at the Pineus. 
Bérésus. A tireck writor, born in 
Bithynia, aud n priest of Belus. He lived 
ag early as the time of Alexander the Cireat, 
and about Bc, 280 wrote a work, dedi- 
cated to king Antiochus Sotér, on Babylo- 
nien_ history, in three books (Babyloniea 
or Chalddtea). The work must have heen 
of great value, as it was founded on ancient 
priestly chronicles preserved in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. ts importance as an 
authority for the ancient history of Asia 
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is fally attested by the fragments that 
remain, in spite of their scanty number 
and disordered arrangement. 

Bestiarii. See Circus, 

Bids. See ApRastus and MELAMPUS. 

Bibliopéla. Sve Book-TRaDE. 

Bidental (Homan). A consecrated spot 
where lightning had passed into the grourd, 
(See Pureat.) 

Bidy@ (Spartan). See EvucaTion. 

Bigw. Seo Cracos, Games of. 

Bikés (Greek.) Sce VESSELS. 

Bién. A Greck bucolic poet, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury R.c. He lived anoatly in Sicily, where 
ho is grid to have died by poison. Resides 
‘a munbor of minor poems fro his hand, we 
have long descriptive epic called The 
Dirge of Adonis, His style is more remark- 
able for grace than for power or simplicity. 

Boédrdmia. A festival hold at Athens 
in honour of Apollo Lacdiinids, the god 
who gave aid in battle, It was celebrated 
on the 6th day of the month Botdrémidn, 
80 named after the god (September-Octo- 
ber). The origm of the festival was traced 
back in antiquity to the victory of Ién over 
Enmolpus, or to that of Theseus over the 
Amazons, After 490 B.C, it was converted 
into a commonoration of the battle of 
Marathon. 

Beotarchi. The highest officials of the 
Bovtian confederacy. twa of whom were 
always chosen by Thebes, a8 the chief town 
in it, and one by each of the other towns. 
They held the post only for a year, but were 
capable of reelection in successive yenrs. 
Thoir chief duties were to command the 
tioops of the confederacy in time of war, 
azul execute the decrees of its council. 

Bosthius (Anteiue Maulius Torguatus 
Severtuus). Boethius was born in Rome, 
about 475 a.p., and belonged tu the dis- 
tinguished family of the Anieii, who bad 
for some time been Christians, Having 
been left an orphan in his childhood, he 
wax taken in bis tenth yoar to Athens, 
where he remained eighteen years and ac- 
quired a stock of knowledge far beyond 
the avernge. After his return to Rome, 
he was held in high esteem among his con- 
temporaries for his learning and eloquence. 
He attracted the attention of Theoddric, 
who in 610 ap. made him consul, and, in 
spite of his patriotic and independent atti- 
tude, gave him a prominent share in the 
government. The trial of the consul Al- 
binas, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Boethins. Albinus was accused of main 
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tainmg a seaet understanding with the 
Byzantine court, and Boethmus atood up 
boldly in ius defence, declarmg that if 
Albinus was guilty, so was he and the 
whole senate with him. Thus mvolved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to deith 
by the cowardly assembly whose cause he 
had represented, Ho was thrown ito 
prison at Pavia, and executed in 525 

The most famous work of Boathius, his 
Consolation of Philosophy, was written sn 
prison It was much read in the Middle 
Ages, and tianslated into every posmble 
Isngusge The book 1s thrown partly into 
the form of a dialogue, in which the inter- 
lovutors are the author, and Phelosdphia, 
who appears to him to console him =As in 
the Memppean edtiira (se SaTora), the 
narrative 1 rebeved by the occasional in- 
settion of musical vorses in various metres 
Tho consolatory arguments are stuctly 
philosophucal, 

Boethius was at gieat pains to make Greek 
Jeaiming accosble to Ins contemporaries, 
by moans of translations of, and commen- 
taires upon, Greek books on philosophy, 
mathemitics, 1hetorse, and giammar For 
this the following ages were much indebted 
tohmn = Ehs wirtings, which were used a8 
manuals throughout the Middle Ages, were 
the main storehouse of secular kuowledge 
during that period —Thiy 15 eminently tauo 
of his numerous philosophical works, and 
especially of hig translotions of Aristotle, 
which exercised immense influence upon 
the scholastic philosophy 

Bonz Dia (“the good goddess”) An 
Italian deity, supposed to preside over the 
earth, and all the blessings which sping 
fiom it She was also the patron goddess 
of chastity and fruitfulness in women The 
names Faunce, Masa, and Ops, were ougin- 
ally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona Iva She 18 
represented 10 works of art with a sceptie 
im hor left hand, a wreath of vine leaves on 
her head, and a jor of wine at her side 
‘Neot her image was a consecrated serpent , 
indeed a number of tame serpents wee kept 
am her temple, which was situated m Rome 
on the slope of the Aventine All kinds of 
heahng iat wore preserved in her sanc- 
tuary She was regarded in Rome as an 
austere virgin goddess, whose temple men 
were forbidden to enter She belonged, 
accordingly, to the circle of deities who 
were worshipped by the Vestal Virgins 
The anniversary of the foundation of her 
temple was held on the ist of May, when 
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prayers were offered up to her for the 
averting of earthquakes Besides this, a 
secret festival was held to her on behalf of 
the pubhe welfare, in the house of the 
officiating consul or prestor of the city, by 
matrons and the Vestal Virgina, on the 
mght of May 84 The mustress of tho 
honse presided No man was allowed to be 
present at this celebration, o1 even to hear 
the name of the goddess After offermg 
a sacrifice of sucking pigs, the women per- 
formed a dance, accompanied by stringed 
and wind instruments Under the Empre 
the festival degenerated mto a mystic per- 
formance of extravigint character, 
Bonéram emptié6 ~The tchmeal term in 
Roman junspradence for the seure of 
goods Ifa man sentenced to pay a certun 
sum did not perform lus obhgation witlan 
thirty days, the creditor obtained perms- 
aion fiom the praetor to attach his goods 
After a renewed ieapite of thitty days the 
srl followed by auction to the hnghest 
bidder, the antendmg purchaser bidding for 
the whole property, with its assets wd 
habihtes The former propietor might 
intervene and prom:se payment at any 
time before the fall of the hammer Tho 
property once knocked down to him, the 
yer became the absolute owner A jrr- 
gon against whom these proceedings were 
taken incorzed enfanna 
Bénus Eventus Sc Evewi0s 
Books and Book-trade Tho Grocks wero 
early famila with the practice of multiply- 
ang copies of hooks by transcription, either 
te pearate oder or for public gale As far 
‘as the 5th century Bc the Athemans 
had a special place an ther marketplace for 
sclling ‘books, and it 1s clearly established 
that a regular book-fan_eamted at Athens 
by about 300 BG In Rome, towards the 
end of the republican age, the businoss 
of copying books end the book-trade in 
developed on a large scale, and it 
ocame a fashionible thing to possess a 
hbimy Tho book-trade,in the proper senso 
of the term, owes ita oxistence to Atticus, 
the well-known friend of Cicero Ho kept 
a number of slaves skilled in shorthand and 
calligraphy (2:braz 11), whom he set to copy 
a number of Cicero's writings, which he then 
of ata considerable profit in Italy 
Greece His example was soon fol- 
lowed, especially as the interest m new 
literary ‘rodnotions, and the love of rexding, 
greatly increased after the tame of Augustus 
‘To fecilitate the appearance of 2 great 


number of copies et the same time, the 
H 
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acribes were often set to write from dicta- 
tion. Much uge was made of the abbrevia- 
tions (nite) invented by Tiro, the froodman 
of Cicero. The binding was done, as well 
aa the writing, by the librarif ; and os the 
brittle papirus was the usual matorial, tho 
book waa generally made up in the form of 
a roll (ee Writinc Matzrsats), The 
ouds of the roll were strengthened with 
thin strips of boue or wood, which were 
eithor provided at top and bottom with a 
knob (umbilicus), or finishod off in the 
shape of a horw. Previously to this, the 
upper and lowor edges were carefully clip- 
ped, sinonthed with jumico-stone, aud tinted 
with black. To protoct it from moths and 
worms, the roll wax dipped in cedar oil, 
which gavo it a yellowish tingo. Tho title 
of tho work (¢1f ifs or indec) was written 
in red on a strip of parchment atlachod to 
the ond of tho roll. Expensive copies, 
especinily in the caso of poems, had n gilt 
umbilicus, a4 well ag a parckment cover of 
purple colour. The bookw wero then ex- 
posed for sale in the bookseller’y shops, and 
gold ot what nppoar, considering the cir- 
cumstances, reuonable prices, ‘Tho book- 
wollors wero called librarié or bibliopila: ; 
their shops wore situated in the most fre- 
quonted part of tho city, and much vsod, 
both ax reading-rooma aud rendezvous for 
Joarned discussion. As a general rule there 
waya good sale for books, expecially such 
as hal won popularity before pabbration in 
the public recitations (see ReciraTions). 
Books were also much bought in the pro- 
vincos, whore inhabitants were anxious to 
koop abreast with the intellectual life of 
the capital. Even works which wera little 
thought of in Rome sometimes found an 
eayy sale in other parts of the empire, It 
docs not appear that the author roceivod 
any honorarium from the publisher. ! 
Borbis. In Groek mythology, the North 
Win, son of Astrea and Koa, brother of 
Zdpherua, Enrus, and Notas. Hie home 
was in the Thracian Salmydéasua, on the 
Block Soa, whither he carried Orithyie 
from the games on the Tissus, when her 
father, Erechtheus king of Athens, bad re- 
fused her to him in marrage. Their chil- 
dren were Calits and Zatés, the so-called 
Boredde, Oleopnira, the wife of Phineus, 
and Chidné, the beloved of Posaidan (sce 
Evxoupts). It wae this relationship which 
waa referred to in the oracle given to the 
Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes was 
approaching, that “they should call upon 
their brother-in-law.” Boreas answered their 
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prayer and sacrifice by destroying a part 
of the enemy's fleet on the promontory of 
Sepias; whereupon they built him an altar 
on the banks of the Ilissus. 

Boulé or Balé ( Council”), The Council 
instituted at Athens by Solon consisted of 
400 members (boulentai), 100 being taken 
from each of the four lonic tribes (ph plat). 
By Cleisthéude the number was increased to 
500, 60 being taken from rach of the ten 
newly constituted tribes, and chosen hy lot ; 
whereas up to his time the councillors had 
bean elected from the number of candidates 
who offered themselves for the postion. In 
306 Bc. two new tribes were added, and the 
number of the council was accordingly in- 
ereared to GOU, at which figure it remained, 
with gone variations, down to the times of 
the Roman cmpire. But in the 2nd century 
A.D. it again jell to 500. In ancient times 
no one was eligible as a councillor who did 
not belony to one of the throe wealthiest 
elasson; but after the time of Ariatidés the 
ponition was open io any free Athenian of 
uurty years of age, and in possession of full 
civic rights. In choosing councillors by lot, 
two candidates were prosented for each 
vacancy. The same person inight hold the 
office several times, though not for two 
Years in succession. Every councillor had 
to take a special oath, strictly formulated, 
on entoring the Boulé.” At tha moetings of 
the Council its members wore myrtle crowns 
as insignia of their office, They had the 
furthor privilege of a place of honour at 
the festivals, and were excused, during their 
term of office, from military service, ‘They 
alvo received payment of five obols (nearly 
Ju.) for every sitting they attended, Their 
place of meeting was called the bouley- 
terién (“ coancil-chamber”); here they met 
every day except on public holidays, each 
meaber having hia numbered seat, When 
assembled, the Conncil was divided into ten 
sections of 60 members each, each represont- 
ing one of the tribes. These sections were 
called Pritducis (“Presidents”), and offici- 
ated in succession, as arranged ‘at the he- 
ginning of each yenr, for 38-86 days, or in 
leap-yeors for 38-39. This period was 
called a Prytanefa, and during its continu. 
ance the pryfancis for the time being pre- 
sided over the fall sittings of the Conncit 
and of thepublic assembly. At other timex 

| they remained the whole day at their office 
(Thol6s or “ dome ”) near the council-cham- 
ber, where they usually dined at the ex- 
, pense of the State. A president (Zpistats) 
| waa chosen every day by lot from among the 


4 Op. Marquardt, Privaiteben der Romer, p. 829, ed. 1858, 
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prytanets to act as chairman in the Conneil 
and the public assembly, to keep the keys of 
the fortress and the archives, and the seal 
of state, From 378 8c, the presidency of 
the public assembly was committed to a 
special chairman, elected from among the 
nine proédrot (“presidents”), who were 
chosen by lot by the epistates of the pry- 
tancis from the remaining nine tribes at 
each sitting of the Council. 

The first duty of the Council was to pre- 
pare all the measures which were to come 
before the public assembly, and to draw up 
a preliminary decree (prdbvouleuma). Ac- 
cordingly it was its business to receive the 
reports of the genorals and of foreign am- 
baseadors. Foreign affairs always stoo” 
first in the order of daily business, Besides 
this, the Council exercised a genoral superin- 
tendence over all public business, aud 
especially over the financial administration. 
It gave the authority for the farming of the 
toxes, contracts for public works, sales of 
confiscated property, for adopting new 
lines of expenditure or modes of raising 
income, for arresting tax-yntherors and tax- 
formers if they fell mto arrear. Tho 
treasurers of the temples were also re- 
sponsible to it. The cavalry and the navy 
were placed under its xpecial supervision, 
and it had, in particular, to vee that a 
certain namber of new ships of war was 
built every year. It examined the quali- 
fications of the newly elected archons. In 
many cases it acted as a court of jnstice, 
aud had the power of inflicting fines uj: to 
the smount of 610 drachmer (£16 138, 4d), 
But more acrious caves it had to on to 
the Leliastai, or to the public assembly (vee 
Heuiasrat). The assembly would sometimes 
entrust the Council with absolute power to 
deal with cages whieh, strictly speaking, 
lay outside its jurisdiction. decrees 
passed by the Council on matters affecting 
the public administration ceased to be bind- 
ing on the oxpiration of its year of office, in 
caso they were not adopted by its successors 
[Aristotle, Const, of Athens, 43-49]. 

The voting took piace by show of bands 
(cheivdtonta); voting pobbles and other do- 
vices being only used for judicial decisions. 
Private citizens could transact business with 
the Council only after previous application 
for an audience, generally made in writing. 
‘The official correspondence was 
by three secretaries (called grammdteis or 
“writera”) appointed from among the mem- 
bere, and assisted by s number of subordi- 
nate fanctionaries. 
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Bofileutérién. See Bouue. 

Bows. (Gr. tordn, Lat. arcus). Two 
kinds of bow were known toantiquity. One 
consisted of the two horns of a kind of ante- 
lope, or an arm of wood shaped like them, 
joined together by a bridge which served 
both as a hold for the hand and asa rest 
for the arrow. The string, made of plaited 
horse-hair or twisted ox-gut, was fastenod 
to ench end (fig. 1), The other, called the 
Scythian or Parthian bow, was made of a 
piece of elastic wood, the ends of which 
were tipped with metal, and bent slightly 
upwards to hold the string (fig. 2). The 
armow (Gk. oistés, or toweuma, Lat, 
sayitta) was made of a stem of reed or 
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light wood, one end furnished with a three- 
cornered point, sometimes simple and some- 
times barbed; the other end with feathers. 
A notch in tha shaft served to place it on 
the string. The arrows (and sometimes the 
bow) were kept in a quiver (phd7ctra) made 
of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a 
suspender, and sometimes open, sometimes 
having a lid. The quiver i sees either 
on the back, according to the Greek manner, 
or in Oriental fashion, on the left hip. The 
Cretans had the reputation of being the 
best archers among the Greeks, ‘They 
geuerally served among the light-armed 
auxiliaries as = special corps. Mounted 
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bowmen were employed by the ancient 
Athenians (see Hipreis); but it was not 
until after the Punic wars that archers 
formed a regular part of the Roman anny. 
They were then furnished by the allies, or 
raived by recruiting, aud were mostly taken 
irom Crete and the Balearic Islands. 
Braurénia. See Arresis. 
Brlgreus, See HeCATONCHEIROI. 
Briséis. The {nvourite slave of Achilles. 
Agamemnon took her fiom him, and thus 
kindled the wrath of the hero, to the ruin 
of tho Greeks, (See Trovan War.) 
Britomartis (“sweet maid”). A Cretan 
goddess, supposod to dispense happiress, 
whose worship extended throughout the 
islands and along the coasts of the Mediter 
ranemn, Like Artémis, with whom she 


was sometimes identified, she was the | 


patroness of huntory, fisherinon and sailors, 
and also a goddows of birth aul of health. 
Her sphero was Nainro, in its greatuess and 
itsfreedom. As yeildens of tho sea sho bore 
tho namo of Dictynua, the suppned deriva- 
tion of which from tho Gireck déhtjon (4a 
net”) was explained by the following 
lggend. Sho was the danghter of a hun- 
tross, mnch boloved by Zougs and Artemis. 
Minds loved her, and followed her for nine 
months oyor valley and mountain, through 
forext and swainp, till he nearly overtook 
her, when she leaped from a high rock into 
the ses. She was xaved by falling into 
some nota, and Artomix made ler a goddess, 
She would seem originally to have been a 
goddess of the moon, her flight symboliziny 
the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and her leap into the soa its disnppenrance. 

Brizo, A goddess localized in Délos, to 
whom wonen, in jerticalar, paid worship 
au protectross of mariners. ‘They set bofore 
her catables of various kinds (fish being 
excluded) in little boats, She alxo presided 
ovor an oracle, the answors of which were 
given in drenms to people who consulted it 
on matters relating to fishery and naviga- 
tion, 

Broémins. See Dionysus. 

Brontés, Se Cycuorrs. 

Bratus (Marcus Junina). The woll-known 
friend of Cicero, and murderer of Casar. 
He waa born in 8 u.c., and diod by his own 
hand after the battle of Philippi, 3.0, 42. 

‘Asan orator and a writer on philosophy 
he hold prominent position among his con- 
temporaries, Two books of con 
between Bratus and Cicero havecome down 
to us, the authenticity of which is dit 
Thera is also a collection of seventy 
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sent Co} n- 


in Greek, purporting to 
ieet Brat the Greek cities 


dence between Brutas ai 





he, Bead ct aratas wni70e Ree, Capel ibets ten to 
‘Tiaxta (ope of hin paitimne) “hem 


com or Batis, tNeUED IN ABTA MINOR, Be. 11-12, 
{Coben, Mé@. Cons, pl. xxiv, Jou 16.) 


of Asin Minor; but this is no more than the 
patchwork of a rhetorician. 
Baa, Buigér, See Epu- 

j CATION. 

Bueina (properly “a 
cow-horn”) was tho name 
of a tin trumpet, shaped 
liko a serpent, and blown 

a trumpeter called 
bucindtor, The buciaa 
gavo the signal called 
classtewm, and also the 
call for relieving guard 
at night. 


FWUCENA LON. 

Bacolic (or pastoral) Pscusien 
Poetry. From very an- van of iin 
cient times it was the qa2m Gesu 
habit af tho Dorian shep- 7%. 


herds in Sicily to practise 
 natiounl style of song, the inventor of 
which was suppoved to be Daplinis, the hero 
of shepherds (sre Darunts), The subject of 
their song was partly the fate of this hero, 
partly the simple experiences of shepherds 
life, especially their loves, There was a 
good deal of the mimic element in there 
poems, the shepherds contending with each 
other in alternate verses, particularly at the 
town and country fostivals held in honour 
of Artémis, Pastoral poems, relating the 
story of Daphnix’ love and of his tragie 
end, had been written by the Sicilian poet 
Stesichorwx (about 600 b.c.). But it was 
Theocritus of Syracuse (about 270 u.0,) who 
developed pastoral pootry into something 
like an epic style, often with » strong 
dramatic tinge. This was in the Alox- 
andrian period, when, asin all over-civilized 
ages, men found pleasure and relief in the 
contrasts afforded by the simple ways of 
country life. Theocritus’ clketahes of rural 
life, and indeed of the weys of the lower 
orders in general, are true to nature and ex- 
quisitely finished. Ho oslled them eidylla 
| or little pictures, Theocritus was unsur- 
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passed in his own style, which was cultivated 
after him by Bion and Moschus, 

The pastoral style was introduced into 
Latin pootry by Vergil, who, while closely 
imitating Theocritus, had the tact to per- 
ceive that the simple sketches of ancient 
rural life in Sicily given by his master 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the taste 
of his countrymen, Under the mask of 
shepherds, therefore, he introduced con- 
temporary characters, thus winning atten- 
tion by the expression of his personal feel- 
ings, and by covert allusions to events of the 
day, Two poems falecly attributed to him, 
the Morétum (Salad) and Copa (“ Hoa 
tess”), are real idylls; true and natural 
studies from low life. Vergil’s allegorical 
style was revived in Iater times by Cal- 
parnius in the age of Nero, and Nemesianus 
at the end of the 3rd century A.D. 

Bals. See Bouig, 

Bulla, A round or heart-shaped box 
containing an amulet, worn round the neck 
by free-born Roman children. The fashion 
was borrowed from the Etrurians, To wear 
a golden bulla was originally a privilege 
of tho patricians, which was in later times 
extended to the 2quttcs, and gonerally to 
rich and distinguished families. Leather 
bull were worn by the children of poor 
families and of freedmen. Boys ceased to 
wear the bulla when they assumed the 
toga virtlis, It was theu dedicated to the 
Lares, and hung up over tho hearth, Girls 
most probably left it off on marriage. It 
‘was sometimes put on by adults as a pro- 
tection agniust the evil eye on special oc- 
casions, a8, for instance, on thatof a triamph, 
(See Fascrnom). 

Baphinta. See Dirpoura. 

Burial. (1) Greek, The Greeks regarded 
the burial of the dead as one of the most 
sacred duties. Its neglect involved an 
offence against the dead ; for, according to 
the popular belief, the ‘soul’ obtained’ no 
rest in the realms of the dead, so long as 
the body remained unburied. It involved, 
further, an offence against the gods, both 
of the upper and the lower world. 
unburied corpse was an offence to the 
eyes of the former, while the latter ware 
deprived of their ‘dne. Any one finding 
an unburied corpse was expected at least 
to throw a handfal of dust over it. Ifa 
general neglected to provide for the burial 
of the slain in war, he was deemed guilty 
of a capital offence. Burial of the dead 
was not refused even to the enemy, whether 
Greek or barbarian. It wes a violation of 
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the laws of war to refuse to the conquered 
the truce necessary for this pr ; and 
if the conquered were unable to fulfil the 
duty, the responsibility fell upon the con- 
querors. There were certain circumstances 
under which, according to Athenian law, 
children, during the lifetime of their fathers, 
were held freo from all obligations to them} 
‘but the obligation to give them burial after 
death was never cancelled. 
The usages of the Athenians, and proba- 
by of the other Greeks, were’ as follows. 
‘eyes of the dead having been closed, 
an dbdlds was put in the mouth as passage- 
money for Charon, The body was then 
washed and anointed by the women of the 
family, who procecded to adorn it with 
fillets ‘wud garlands (commonly of ivy), to 
clothe it in white garments, and lay it out 
on a couch in the hall, with its face turned 
tothe door. The kinsfolk and friends stood 
by, mourning; but the laws of Solon forbade 
al exaggerated expressions of grief. Hired 
‘women were sometimes introduced, ing, 
dirgos to the accompaniment of tho ffute. 
Near tho couch were placed painted carthen- 
‘ware yases containing the libations to be 
afterwards offered. Before the door was 
8 vessel of wator, intended for the purifica- 
tion of all who went out. This water might 
not be brought from another house in 
which a dead body lay. The corpse was 
laid ont on the day following the death; 
and on the next dey before sunrise (lest the 
sun should be polluted by the sight) was 
carried out to the place of burial, attended 
by kinemon and friends, who sometimes 
acted aa bearera. This office, however, was 
usually performed by freedmen or hired 
essistants; in the cage of men of mark, it 
would be undertaken by young Athenian 
citizens. The procession was headed by 
men singing songs of mourning, or women 
playing the flute; then came the male 
mourners in garments of black or grey, 
and with hair cut short; and these were 
followed by the bier. Behind the bier fol- 
lowed s train of women, including all who 
were related to the dead as far as to the 
fifth degree. No other women might attend 
but those who were more then sixty years 


of age, 

In the heroic age the bodies are always 
burnt, burial being unknown; but in later 
times burial and burning are found existing 
side by side, burial being preferred by the 

on the ground of expense, In case of 
Burial, the body was placed in a coffin of 
wood, clay, or stone, or in a chamber in A 
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wall, or ine grave hollowed ont in a rock. 
If burning wes resorted to, the corpse was 
laid on a pyre, which, in the case of rich 
families, was vometimes very large, splendid 
and costly. It was kindled by the nearest 
relative ; the mourners threw into the flame 
locks of hair, and objects of all kinds in 
which the dead person had taken pleasure 
during hia life. When the fire was extin- 
guished, the relationa collected the ashes and 
thom in an urn, which was set up in e 
uilding constructed on a scale large euough 
for whole families or clans. So, too, in case 
of burial, the coffins which belonged to one 
family or clan were laid together in a 
common tomb. Near the urns and coffins 
were placed a varioty of vessels and other 
objects which had been the property of the 
dead, (Comp. fig. 1.) 
‘The funeral was succeeded by a meal par- 
taken of by the mournera in the house of 
mourning. The virtues of the dead were 





(1) a cnr o's corrin, Arnica. 
(Baskolborg, Grider der Hellenen, ‘Taf, v1) 


spoken of, and his foulta passed over, to 
spenk evil of the dead being regarded as an 
impiety. ‘Then caine the purification of the 
house, On the third, ninth, and thirtieth 
day after tho funeral, libations of honey, 
wine, oil, and milk or water, with other 
offerings, yee brought Re the tomb. On 
the ninth day, in particular, peculiar 
rations of food were added. ‘Tho outward 
sigus of mourning were laid aside at Athens 
on the thirtieth, at Sparta as oarly as tho 
twelfth, day after the Tmeral. The kinsfolk 
visited the graves at certain seasons of the 
year, adorned them with garlands and 
fillets, and brought offeringa to them. This 
was done more especially on the anniver- 
sariea of births and deaths, and at the 

1 festival of the dead (Nékjsia) in 
September. (Comp. fig. 2.) 

‘After the time of Solon, » public burial 
‘was sometimes given at Athens to men of 
great mark, In time of war, too, the bones 
of all the citizans who hed fallen in the 
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campaigns of the year were sometimes 
buried together at the public expense in the 
outer Céramicus, the, most beautiful suburb 
of the city. On these occasions a funeral 





(2) * DEVORATED QHAVE CULUIN. 
From an Atbouen vane (Btarkolberg, 1 ¢,, Taf, ale } 


orntion was delivered by & speaker of mark, 
chosen by the government. In later times 
& memorial festival was observed, oven in 
time of peace, in honour of the dead thus 

ublicly buried. A special service was 
Feta ananally at Marithén in memory of 
the heroes who had fallen there, and been 
buried on the spot in recognition of their 
valour. (Comp. fig. 8.) 

‘The ashes of persons who had died in a 
forcign country were, if possible, brought 
home and laid in a tomb. There were cases 
in which this was impossible, or in which 
the body could not be removed—if, for 
instance, the deceased had been lost at sen, 
Then a kénotaphton, or empty tomb, would 
bo erected to his memory. It was only to 
very heinous offenders that a tomb in their 
own country was refused If man’s guilt 
was proved after his doath, his remains 
were disinterred and sent across the fron- 
tier. 





(8) *2ae xouxD at MARATHON, 
Wodwoll'n Travels ex Greees, 11 160,} 


Aa arule—though there were exceptions, 
as at Sparta—burial places were cituated 
outside the city, and in the neighbourhood 
of the great roads. This was aleo the 
favourite place for private tombs standing 
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on their own ground, apart from the com- 
mon cemeteries. The body was generally 
buried with the feet turned towards the 
road, Monuments took the form of mounds, 
pilssters, columns, and flat grave-stones. 
‘We often find buildings in the style of 
temples, with very costly adornments, 
sculptures, and inscriptions in verse and 
prose, These inscriptions often give more 
than the name of the deceased, and con- 
tain notices of his life, sometimes with 
proverbs, sometimes with curses directed 
agninst uny one violating the tomb and 
disturbing the rest of ita occupants. The 
violation of tomb, which was regarded 
with reverence as a consecrated spot, was 
4 serious offence. One of the most agga- 
vated forms of it was the intrusion into 
the family sepulchre of a body which had 
no right to be there. 

(2) Roman. The worship of the dead 
among the Romans had, characteristically 
enough, a legal tinge, and formed a part 
of the pontifical law, which regulated the 
place and manner of the interment. The 
theory of the Romans, like that of the 
Greeks, was that there was an obligation 
to bury every deed body, except those of 
felons, suicides, and persons struck by light- 
ning. Any one finding a corpse was ex- 

jected at least to throw some earth upon 
it a8 a symbol of burial, The first duty of 
@ man’s survivors was to bury his body; 
if he died in a foreign country, the act had 
to be performed aymbolically. If thix duty 
was neglected, the offender incurred a taint 
of guilt from which he had to purify himself 
by an annually repeated atonement. After 
doath the eyes and mouth were closed, the 
body bathed in hot water and then anointed, 
fully drossed, and adorned with the fitting 
insignia in case of the decessed having 
held high office. The corpse was then laid 
out ona state-bed in the atrium, the foot 
turned towards the door, Near the bed 
wore pans with burning odours, while in 
the vestibilum branches of pine and cypress 
were put up as signs of mourning. The 
enstom of putting a coin in the mouth is 
not mentioned in literature before the im- 
porial period ; but the relics found in tombs 
show that it is much older. It how- 
ever, ouly under the Empire that it became 
general. 

In ancient times funerals took place after 
nightfall and by torchlight ; is was 
always the case with second bnrials, and 
if the deceased was a child, or = person 
slender means. Hence the use of torches 
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wea never discontinued, even when the 
ceremony took place by day. It waa held 
indispensable at every funeral, and became, 
in fact, the symbol of burial, The usual 
time at which funerals took place among 
the upper classes was the forenoon of the 
eighth day after death. In the laws of the 
Twelve Tables an attempt was made to 
check excess in funeral expenses, but with 
as little success as attended later enactments, 
If the funeral was one of unusual ceremony, 
the citizens were publicly invited by 8 
herald to attend it. The arrangements 
were entrusted to a special functionary, 
who wan assisted by lictors, The procen 
sion was headed by @ band of wind instru- 
ments, the number of which was limited 
by the Twelve Tables to ten, In ancient 
times, and at least down to the Punic wars, 
thesetmusicians were followed by profoxsional 
female singers, chanting the praises of the 
dead (see Nunra). Then came a company 
of dancera and actors to amuse the specta- 
tora with their antics. Supposing the 
family was hondrdata, in other words, ha 
it bad ‘one or more membera who had held 
curule offices, and the consequent right of 
setting up masked statues of its forefathers 
in ita house, the central point of the cere- 
mony was the procession of ancestors. This 
consisted of persons dresred to represout 
the aucestors in their wax masks, their 
official robes, and other insignia. @ in- 
direct lines of relationship were represented 
as well as the direct. Each figure was 
mounted on a high carriage and preceded 
by lictors, Tho train included memorials 
of the deeds done by the decensed, torch- 
benrers, and lictors with lowered fase 
Tho body followed, uncovered, on an ole- 
vated couch ; sometimos in a coffin ingide the 
bier. A wooden figure, clothed, and wear- 
ing the wax mask representing the dead, 
gat upright beside it in the attitude of life. 
‘The bearers were usually the sone, relations 
and friends of the deceased; in the case 
of emperors, they were senators and high 
officials. Behind the bier came the other 
mourners, men and women, the freedmen in 
mourning and without any ornaments. Ar 
rived at the Forum, the bier was set down 
before the rostrum. The representatives of 
the ancestors sat down on wooden chairs, 
the rest arranged themselves in a circle 
round, while a son or kinsman ascended the 
rostrum and delivered a panegyrio upon the 
dead. If the funeral was a public ono, the 
orator was appointed by the senate, In the 
case of deceased ladies such speeches were 
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not usual, until the last century of the Re- 
public, ‘After the speech, the procession 
inoved on in the same order to the place of 
burial, which, aecording to the law of the 
Twelve Tables, must be situated outside the 
city. No ane could be buried within the 
city but men of illustrious merit, as, for 
instance, generals who had won 8 triumph, 
and Vestal Virgins, By a special resolu- 
tron of the popular agkembly, theve persons 
were allowed the honour of burial in the 
Forun, Tho tombs were in some cases 
situated on family estates, but the greater 
number formed a line extending from the 
gates of the city to some distance along the 
gront roads, and especially the Vie Appia. 
(Gommp. tig. 4.) 

Burial was, among the Romans, the oldest 
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mals, The followers threw in « variety of 
gifte as a last remembrance. The pyre was 
then kindled by the nearest kinsman and 
friends, who performed the office with 
averted faces. The ashes were extinguished 
with water or wine, and the procession, after 
saying a last farewell, returned home, while 
the nearest of kin collected the ashes in 4 
cloth and buried the severed limb. After 
some days, the dry ashes were put by the 
nearest relations into an urn, which was 
depositod in deep silence in the sepulchral 
chamber, which they entered ungirt and 
bare-footed. After the burial or burning 
there was a funeral feast at the tomb. A 
sacrifice ta the Téréy purified the family 
and the house from the taint entailed by 
death. Tue mourning was ended on the 


(4) * am sreser oF towns at Pours 
(Gol ana Landy, Pompecnne, 1. 3) 


form of disposing of the corpe. In certain 
families (e.g. the gens Cornétia), it lang con- 
tinued the exclusive custom. Infant chil- 
dren, and poor people in general, were always 
buried. Sven when the body was burnt, 
an old custom prescribed that a limb should 
be ont off and buried, otherwise the family 
was not regarded as having discharged its 
obligations, The body was Isid in its tomb 
in full dress, and placed in a special sarco- 
phagus. When the body was to be burnt, 
8 pyre was erected on a specified place near 
the grave. The pyre was sometimes made 
in the form of an altar, and adorned in the 
costliest manner. The couch and the body 
were laid upon it, and with thom anything 
which the deceased person had used or been 
fond of, sometimes one of his favourite ani- 








ninth day after the burial by a sacrifice 
offered to the Afanes of the dead, and a 
meal of eggy, lentils and salt, at which the 
mourning attire was laid aside, It way on 
this day that the games held in honour of 
the dead generally took place. (Sec Manus.) 

Everything necessary for the funeral was 
provided by contract y the Nbttnarit or 
officials of the temple of Lybitina, at which 
2 notification was made of all cnxes of death 
(see Liprtmma). There were public burial- 
places, but only for slaves and those who 
were too poor to buy burial-placey for 
themselves. The bodies were thrown pro- 
mixcuously into large common graves, called 
puttcitli, or wells, ou account of their depth. 
There was a burial place of this sort on the 
Esquiline, where the bodies of criminals 
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were thrown to the dogy and birds, until 





Macénés laid out ark there. Chen 
and promigcuoua was also 


place in which could be purchased by per- 
sons of scanty means (sce COLUMBARIUM). 
The graves of individuals and families were 
subtorranean chambers, or buildings in the 
style of houses. Freedmen, and probably 
also clients and friends, were often buried 
with the family. The grave was regarded 
by the Romans and Greeks alike as the 
‘dwelling-place of the dead, and was accord- 
ingly decked out with every imaginable 
kind of domestic furniture. “It is to this 
custom that we owe the preservation of so 
many remains of this sort. ‘The monument 
often had a piece of land, with ficld and 
garden attached to it, surrounded by @ 
wall, and intended to supply flowers, herbs, 
and other things necessary for the decora- 
tion of the tomb and maintenance of the 
attendants. Other buildings would often 
be attached, for burning the corpses, for 
holding the faneral feast, and for housing 
the freedmen who had the care of the spot, 
Inscriptions in verse and prose, giving in- 
formation about the dead, would also be 
found there. 

Bisirie. The son of Poseidon and a 
daughter of Epiphus, The Greek mytho- 
logy made him king of Eyypt. The land 
was atHlicted for nine years with a porios of 
‘bad harvests, and a prophet named Phrasius, 
of Oyprus, advisod Busiris to sacrifice a 
stranger every year to Zews, The king 


Cabiri (Gr. Kabeiroi). The name of cer- 
tain deities, supposed to represent the bene- 
ficent powera of Nature, snd worshipped in 
certain parts of Greece, in Botia, for in- 
stance, and in the islands of Imbros, Lemnos 
and Samothrace. Nothing certain is known 
of their real character, or the forms of their 
worship, The name is perhaps Phonician, 
and, if go, means “the great or mighty 
ones.” Tt would seem that they were 
originally imagined as possessing similar 

jowers to those of the Telchings, Curdtds, 

orybantés and Dact¥li; and that they 
were confused sometimes with the Dioscari, 
sometimes with Démétér and Hermés, and 
sometimes (empecially in Lemnos) with 
Hephmstus. Their worship was secret. 
‘The mysteries of the Cabiri of Samothrace 
stood in high consi@eration during the Mace- 


ided ! for the apples of th 
by the so-called “dove-cots” or columbaria, | 
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made his counsellor his first victim, When 
HérScléa came to Bayet during his queat 

e Hespéridés, he allowad 
himself to be bound and taken to the altar 
as avictim, Then he broke his bonds, and 
slew Busiris, with his sons and his whole 
following. 

Bités, (1) A Thracian, the son of Borda. 

is brother Lycurgus, whose life be had 
attempted, banished him, and he settled on 
the island of Strong¥Jé or Naxos. Finding 
here no wives for himself and his compan- 
ions, he carried off some women from 
Thessaly, while they wore celebrating o 
sacritice to Diongaus. One of there, Cordnis, 
whom he had forced to be his wife, prayed 
to Dionysus for vengoance. The god drove 
him mad, and be threw himself into a well. 

(2) An Athenian hero, son of the Athenian 
Pandién and Zeuxipps. A tiller of the 
soil, and a noatherd, ho was a priest of 
Athané the goddess of the stronghold, and 
of Poseidén Erechtheus, and thus ancestor 
of the priostly caste of the Batide and 
Etssbatide, “He shared on altar in the 
Erechthéum with Poseidon and Hephwatus, 
‘The Intor story represented him as the son of 
‘Telédn and Zeuxippe, and on taking part in 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

(3) A Sicilian hero, identified in fable 
with the Athenian Butes. Butes the Argo- 
nant was enticed by the song of the Sirens, 
and leaped into the sea, but was rescued 
and bronght to Lilybaum in Sicily, by 
Aphrodité, by whom ‘he became the father 
of Eryx. 





donian and Roman periods, being regarded, 
indeed, as inferior only to the Eleusinian 
mysteries in sanctity. ‘The initiated were 
supposed to have secured special protection 
against mishaps, especially by see, 

Cons (a figure in Italian mythology), A 
fire-spitting giant, the eon of Vuloan, who 
lived near the place where Rome was after- 
warda built, When Herctilés cama into the 
neighbourhood with the cattle of Garyon, 
Cacus stole some of them while the hero was 
sleeping. He dragged them backwarda into 
his cave under a spar of the Aventine, 50 
that their footsteps gave no clue to the direc- 
tion in which they had gone. He thon closed 
the entrance to the eave with # rock, which 
ten pairs of oxen were unable to move. 

lowing of the cattle guided the hero, 
in his search, to the right track. He tore 
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en the cave, and, after « fearful atroggle, 
slew Cacus with his club. Upon thie he 
built an altar on the spot to Jupiter, under 
the title of Pater Inventor (“the discoverer”), 
and sacrificed one of the cattle upon it. The 
inhabitanta paid him every honour for free- 
ing them of the monster, and Evander, who 
was instructed by hia mother Carmentis in 
the lore of prophecy, saluted him as a god. 
Horcules is then said to have established 
his own religious service, and to have in- 
structed two noble families, the Potttii and 
tho Jinarit, in the usages to be observed 
at the sncrifice, This sacrifice was to be 
offered on the Ara Maxima, which he him- 
self had built on the cattle market (Forum 
Bodrivin) where the cattle had been pas- 
tured. * 
Cadmus (Gr, Kadmis). (1) Son of Agénor 
king of Phonicie, and of T3lsphessa. His 
winter Europa being carried of by Zens, 
Cadmus, with his brothers Phonix and 
Cilix, was sent out with the command to 
look for her and not to return without 
her. In the course of his wanderings ho 
came to Thrace. Hore his mother, who 
had accompanied him so far, breathed her 
last; and Cadmus applied for counsel to 
the Delphic oracle. He was advised not 
to aeok his sister any more, but to follow a 
cow which would meet him, and found a 
city on the spot where she should lie down, 
The cow mot him in Phocis, and led him 
into Bwotin. He was intending to sacrifice 
the cow, aud had sont his companions to a 
neighbouring spring to bring the necessary 
water, when they were all slain by a ser 
Font the offspring of Arés and the Erinys 
‘lphosa, which guarded the spring. After 
& Hovero struggle, Cadmus destroyed the 
dragon, and, at the command of Athéné, 
sowed ‘its testh over the neighbouring 
ground. A host of armed men sprang w 
who immediately fought and slew 
other, all except five. The survivors, who 
were called Spartoi (" sown"), helped Cad- 
mus to build the Cadméa, or the stronghold 
of what wes afterwardx Thebes, which bore 
his name. They were the ancestors of the 
‘Theban aristocracy; and one of them, 
Eohidn, or “the serpent’s gon,” became the 
husband of Cadmus’ daughter Agavé. Cad- 
mus did stonoment to Atés for eight years 
for the slaughter of the dragon. Then 
Zeus gave him to wife Harménia, tho 
daughter of Arés and Aphrodité, who bore 
him a son Polydérus, and four daughters, 
‘Auton6s, Ino, Agavé, and Sémela. 
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terrible doom which weighed upon his 

he afterwards sought retirement 

the Enchelei in Tyria, a country 
which he named after hia gon Iilyrins, who 
waa born there, He resigned the kingdom 
to Ilyrins; and then he and his daughter 
Harmonia were changed into serpents, and 
carried by Zens to Elysium. 

Hermés was worshipped in Samothrace 
as the ancestral god of the inhabitants 
under the name of Cadmus or Cadmilus 
(Kadmtlés); and it is therefore natural to 
conjecture that the Theban Cadmus was 
originally an ancestral god of the Thebans, 
corresponding to the Samothracian deity, 
He waa regarded as the inventor of agri- 
culture, of working in bronze, and of civili- 
zation in general ; and it is to be remarked 
at the same time that the oldest Greek 

know nothing of his migration from 
the East or from Egypt, or of the Phosnician 
origin of Thebes. When once the later 
story of his Phonician descent had taken 
ahi his name was naturally connected 
with the introduction of the alphabet, for 
which the Gi well knew that they 
were indebted to the Phosnicians, 

(2) A Greek historian. Sce LococRaPHt. 

Cadicéus, See Hermes (conclusion). 

Cldus. See VzssxLs. 

Cacllins Statins or Statins Ceoilins, A 
writer of Latin comedy. He was a Gaul, 
of the race of the Insubrians, who were 
pettied in Upper Italy. He was brought to 
Rome, probably about 194 u.¢,, ag a prisoner 
of war. He was set free by on of the 
Cwcilii, became very intimate with Ennius, 
and died not long after him, ac. 166. It 
‘was long before he could obtain a footing on 
the stage; but, this once achieved, he won 
aconsiderable reputation,and was numbered 
emong the masters of his craft. The influ- 
ence of Ennius seems to have been apparent 
in the comparative care and regularity with 
which his pieces were constructed. Cicero, 
however, finds fault with his defective 
Latinity; and we must therefore infer that, 
being of Gaulish extraction, he never suc. 
ceeded in fully mastering the niceties of 
colloquial Latin. The titles of some forty 
of his plays have survived; the contents he 
mostly borrowed from Menander, 

ius. (1) Coline Antipdter; sce 
ALIBTS, 

(2) Marcus Colius Réfus, « Roman 
orator, born Bc. He was a man of 
great gifts ‘but dissolute life, as even his 
Bdvocate Cicero wag forced to admit in 


(‘See 
Hanmonta and Srwe.e.) Crushed by the ! the speech which he made in his defence. 


CENEUS——C#SaR. 


He belonged originally to the of 
the optimates; bat on the outbreak of 
the Civil War, attached himself to Cusar; 
then, thinking himself slighted by the 
latter, he jred, during his prmtorship, 
to stir up disorder in Rome. Re was Je- 
prived of his office by the sonate, fled from 
Rome, and, in the year 48 B.c., attempted 
t excite a rising in Lower Italy, in which 
he met with a violent death. According to 
Cicero, his strong point as an orator waa 
his power of haranguing the people; in the 
courts he shone mostly when on the side 
of the prosecution. His style was, if 
Cicero may be believed, brilliant, dignified, 
and witty. Several of hia letters to Cicero 
are preserved in the eighth book of 
Cicero's Epistitle ad Familiares. They 
constitute an important contribution to the 
history of the timo. 

Cwneus (Gr. Kainevs). Tho son of Elitns 
and Hippia, one of the Lapithe of Gyrtin 
in Thessaly. The story was that he was 
originally @ girl named Grenia (Kainis), 
whom her lover Poweidén changed, at her 
own roquest, into @ man, and at the same 
time rendered her invulnerable. Caneus 
took part in the Argonautic expedition and 
the Calydonian boar-hunt. At the marriage 
of Pirithdas, the Centaurs, finding ua in- 
vulnerable, crashed him to death with the 
tranks of trees, and he was afterwards 
changed into e bird. (See Prerrnous,) 

Cwear was for conturies the cugndmen of 
the ancient patrician family of the Tali. 
From tke dictator Gaius Iulius Qesar it 

asued to his adopted son Octavianus, the 
founder of the Koman empire, and was 
assumed by all the male membora of the 
Julian dynasty, including the emperor. 
After this dynasty had died out, all the 
male members of the subsoquont dynasties 
assumed it, to show that they belonged to 
the imperial house. But after the death of 
Hadrian in 188 a.n., the title of Caesar was 
only assumed by the princos whom the 
emperors hed named as their successors, 
or chosen to be their colleagues in the 





government. 
Conar (Gaius Iudius). Julius Casar wa 
born in 102 or 100 z.c., and was assas 


sinated on March 16th, B.c. 44. He wa 
famous no less as an orator and write 
than asa general and eéatesman, Endowe 
with extraordinary natural gifts, he re 
ceived a careful education under the super 
intendence of his mother Aurélia. In u.c 
77 he came forward as the public accuser ¢ 
Tinlahalta. and antared tha lists aoninat th 
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most celebrated advocates of the day, Cotta 

ted Hortensing From that time bis fame 
established ag that 

hn ereirrs of an advocate of 


The faculties ot which 


he bad gi 
evidence he cultivated to sleet 


their highest 


point under the tuition of the rhetoric 
M816 in Rhodes, and attained such bieteas 





fomsa. 
(Naples, Morenm.) 


that bis contemporaries revarded Inm a 
an orator second only to Cicero. Indeot 
Cicero himself fully recognizes hia geniut 
awarding ospocial me ise to the elegance 
and purity of his Latin. Cesar, however 
left but few speeches in a finished state 
and these have not come down town, / 
number of writings give evidence of th 
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many-pidednesa of his genius and literary 
activity, tut these are also lost. ‘There 
were poems, which never attained much 
reputation, including, besides boyish effu- 
sion, some verses on his journsy to Spain 
in B.c. 46. A treatise on Latin accidence, 
dedicated to Cicorn, and entitled De 
Analégid, was written during his march 
acres the Alps to his army in Gan}. The 
Anticatones, composed in his Spanish camp 
before the battle of Munda in B.c. 45, was 
a roply to Cicoro’s pnnegyric on Cato of 
ition,” A treatise on astronomy, De Astris, 
had probably ome connection with the 
reform of the calendar introduced by him, 
as Poutifer Maxtmus, in wc. 45. His 
two great works have, however, survived. 
These are his Commentarii de Bello 
Gattico, 68 62 B.C, in seven books, and his 
Commentarii de Bello Ctvili, 49-48 u.c., 
in three books, The former was written 
down rapidly, at the end of 52 and begin- 
ning of 51, in his winter quarters before 
Bibracte. Tho latter was probably con- 

owed in Spain after the conqnest of the 

ompoinns in 46, 

Tho hixtory of the Gallic War wax com- 
teted after Cwsar'é death by Aulus Hirtios. 
‘his writer added an eighth book, which 

incladed the last rising of the Ganls in 51, 
and the evonts of the year 50 which pre- 
veded tho Civil War. The book, as we now 
have it, is unfinished, There are three 
other auonymoux hooks which continue the 
history of the Civil Wer. The Bellum 
Alewandrtnum (War in 2 lexandris) is per- 


haps from the hand of Hirtius, The Jelum ‘ 


Africum (War in Africa) is written in 
@ pompous and affected style [and has 
recently been assigned, but without suffi- 
cient reason, to Asinius Polio). The Bellum 
Hixptnuin (Spanish War), is to be attri- 
‘buted to two difforent authors. Itu style is 
vough, and shows that the writer was not 
‘an educated man, 





A Latin poot, a friend 
of Porsiny the antirist, whowe book le 
edited, He is said to perished during 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 ap. He 





had a high reputation in his day ns a 


lyric poet, and is gaid to have composed a 
didactic poem on metre. There is a con- 
siderable fragment in prose on the some 
xnbject which bears the name of Cesius 
Bnsaus, but this is perhaps from a prose 
version of the poatical treatise. 

Gals (Gr. Aalats)and 7-tes. The Bord- 
Ades, or sons of Barkas and Orithyia. They 
wero both winged heroes, and took part in 


CXSIUS BASSUS- 


JALCEUS. 


the Argonautic expedition. Coming in the 

course of the enterprive to Salmydéssus, 

they set free Phineus, the husband of their 

sister Cleopatra, from the Harpies, chasing 
| them through the air on their wings (ace 
Puuneus). According to one story, they 
perished on this occasion; sccording to 
another, they were slain afterwards by 
Héraclés on the island of Ténds, on their 
return from the funeral gemes of Pélias 
(see ACaxtTUS), This was in retribution for 
the counsel which they had given to the 
Argonauts on the coast of Mysia, to leave 
Heracles behind. Their graves and monu- 
ments were shown in Tenos, One of the 
pillars was xaid to move when the north 
wind blew. 

CAlémis (Kdlamis). A Greek artist, who 
flourished at Athens about 470 2c. He 
worked iu marble and metol, as well as 
gold and ivory, and was master of sculp- 
ture in all its branches, from the chisel- 
ling of small silver vexsols to the execu- 
tion of colossal statues in bronze, His 
Apollo, at Apollonia in Pontus, was 120 
feet high, This statue wax carried away 
to Rome by Iacullue, and set up on the 
Capitol. We hear of statuea of the gods 
and heroic women from hia hand, as well 
ax of men on horseback ond fowr-horved 
chariots, His horses are said to have been 
unsurpassed. His female figures, if we 
may believe the ancient critics, were chor- 
acterized by antique harshuess and severity, 
but were relieved by a touch of grace and 
delicacy. 

Calamus. See WRITING MaTERIALs, 

Calantica. See CLOTHING. 

Calithus (Gr. Kaldthds). See Vesses. 

Calebus. A shoo, part of the reyular 
Boman dress, ond usually worn in public. 
Each order, and every gens, had its par 
ticular kind of calceus, The patrictana 
wore a mulivus or calceus patrictus. This 
was n whoo of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the rofhurnas. The leather 
paswed round the back of the heel, where it 
was furnished with small hooks, to which 
i the straps were fastened, It was originally 
& part of the royal dress, and was after- 
wards worn by generals on the occasion of 
atriumph. In later times, with the rest of 
the triumphal costune, it became a part of 
the dress of the consuls. In the second 
rank came the calceus sendtortus, or shoe 
worn by senators. This was black, end 
tied round the leg by four straps. In the 
case of patricians it was ornamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp, The calceus of the 
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retiés, and of ordinary citizens, was also 
black. The latter was called pérd ; it rose 
as high as the ankle, and wes fastened with 
a simple tio, 

Oalchag (Kalchas). Son of Thestér of 
Mycéne. Calchas was the celebrated seer 
who accompanied the Greeks on their expe- 
dition against Troy. Homer calla him the 
best of soothsayera, who knew the past, the 
present, and the future. Before the fleet 
started from Aulis, Calchas predicted that 
the Trojan war would last ten years, His 
own death (so ran the prophecy) was to 
occur whenever he met a wiser seer 
himself. After the Tiojan war he came to 
the island of Claros, whore, in the sacred 
precincts of Apollo, ho fell in with the 
soothsayer Mopsus, who beat him in a 
match of guessing riddles. [See Mopsus (2). 
Calchas died of grief, or, according to an- 
other story, took away his own life. A 
temple was erected to him in Apulia, where 
the votaries lay down to sleep ou sheepskina, 
and received oracles in thoir sleep. 

Caldarium. Sce Batus. 

Cilende (Kalenda'). Sct CALENDAR. 

Calendar, (1) Greek. The Grock year 
consisted of twelve months, some “ full 
te. of 8U days each—tho othors “hollow” 
or incomplete, of 29 days each. This made 
By a lunar year of 854 days, 11 days short 

the solar year, To maintain some cntre- 
spondence between the Imuer and solar 
yoars, and to provide at least for the festivals 
of tho seasons always occurring at the right 
timo of year, the Atheniana early resorted 
to the metho of intereniation. A 
of time was taken which included ax many 
days as would exactly make up cight solar 
yenrs, and could easily be dixcribnted 
among the same uumber of lunar years 
This space of time was called a “groat 
year.” Then in every 3rd, 6th, and 8th 
year a month of 29 or 80 ‘days’ was in- 
serted, so that the years in question con- 
sisted each of 883 or 884 days. This system 
was introduced ut Athens by Solon The 
period of eight years was sometimes called 
enndeterta, or a period of nine years, because 
it bogan again with every 9th year; some 
times oktdétcrts, or spnce of eight years. 
For this the astronomers, of whom Métén in 
tho Periclean age may be taken asa represen- 
tative, substituted a more accurate system, 
which was afterwards adopted in Athens 
and other cities as 2 correction of the old 
calendar. This was the enntakaidekdtterts 
of 19 years. The alternate “full” and 
“hollow ” months were divided into three de- 
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cades, consisting of 10 or 9 days each as tha 
case might be. The days of the last decade 


were counted from more to less to corre- 
with the waning of the moon. Thus 
2ist of the month was called the 10th 
of the wauing moon, the 22nd the 9th, the 
23rd the Sth, and soon, The reckoning of 
the year, with the order and names of the 
months, differed more or less in different 
states, the only common point being the 
names of the month, which were almost 
without exception taken from tho chief 
fontivals celebrated in them. The Athenians 
and the other Ionian began their year with 
the first new moon after the sumuner solstice, 
the Dorians with the auiumuol equinox, the 
‘Beootians and other Aolinns with the winter 
solstice. The Attic mouths are as follows: 
1, Hekatombaion (uly August); 2. Mit 
geitntin (August-September); 8. Boedr 
aton (Soptembe:—Octobor); 4. Pydnepaton 
(October-November); 5. Maimakterton 
(November ~ December}; 6. Peoeideon 
(Docember—January) ; 7. Gdmelton (Janu- 
ary-Fel ); B. AnthesterYon Pebronry- 
March); 9° Hetphebolton (March-April) ; 
10. Manychton (April-May); 11. Tharge- 
Tn (May-June) ; 12. Skeinbphért0n (Jane— 
July). The intercalary month was a xecond 
Poseideon inserted in the middle of the 
year. The official uystom of numbering the 
years differed also very much in the various 
states. Tho years received their names 
from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. (See Eponyaus,, 
Historical chronology wns first compnte 
according to Olympiads, beginning u.c. 776, 
by the historian ‘Times in the 8rd con- 
tury B.C. 

(2) The Roman year wax supposed to 
have consisted, under Rémilus, of 10 
months, four full ones of 81 days (March, 
May, July and October), and six “hollow” 
of 30 days (April, June, August, September, 
November, December). Bnt, a a apace of 
304 days makes up neither a solar uor a 
Tunar year, it is difficult to understand the 
so-called “ year of Romulus.” King Numa 
was usually supposed to have introduced 
the year of 12 months by adding January 
and February at the end; for the Roman 
yeor, it must be remembered, began origin- 
ally ‘with March, On this system every 
month except February had an odd number 
of days: March 31, April 29, May 31, June 
29, Quintilis 31, Sextilis 29, September 29, 
October 31, November 29, December 29, 
January 29, February 28, Numa ia also 
credited with the attempt to square this 
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Innar year of 356 days with the solar 

of aie, but how head it is not certainly 
known. The Decemvtri in 450 3.0, pro- 
bably introduced the system of adjustment 
afterwards in wac. According to this a 
cycle of four years was taken, in the second 
yenr of which an intercalary month (mcnsis 
mercedénlis) of 23 days was inserted be- 
tween the 2th and 26th of Februnry, and 
in tho fonrth year a month of 22 days be- 
tweon the 23rd and 24th Hebrnary.  Thas 
the poriod of 4 years amounted to 1465 days, 
But this gave the year an average of S30} 
days, or one day too mony, 40 that a special 
rectification wax necesuary from time to 
time, This was probably carried out by 
the omiavion of an intercalary month. It 
was tho lusinesa of the Pontiftecs to keep 
the enlenlar in order by regular intercala- 
tion; but, partly from carclesanes, partly 
from political motives, they made insertions 
auil omissions xo incorrectly ae to bring the 
calomiar inito couplets disorder, and destroy 
the correspoudenco between the months aud 
the seasons. The mischief was finally 
remediod by Cawar, with the assistance of 
the mathomatician Sdsigenés. To bring 
the calendar into corrospoudence with the 
foavonn, the year 46 ».C. was lengthened #0 
aa to connist of 16 inonths, or 418 days, nnd 
the calendar known as the Julian was in- 
troducod on tho Ist Janunsy, 45.0. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar 
yoor, which is well known to be a discovery 
of tho Egyptians. Crsnr fixed this year to 
865} doys, which is correct within a few 
ininutes, After this tho ordinary year con: 
nisted of 8G days, divided into 13 months, 
with the names still in use. Evory fourth 
yenr had 366 days, n day being inserted at 
tho ond of February. The Julian calendar 
aaintained its ground till 1583, when Pope 
Gregory XIII corrected the trifling error 
which still attnchod toit. The old unmes of 
the months were retained with two excop- 
tions, that of Quintilis, which, in honour of 
Canar, was called Julius, and that of Sex- 
tilis, which in 8 B.C. was callod Augustus 
in honour of the emperor. The old divisions 
of the Junar month were also retained for 
convenience of dating, These were (a) the 
Kalenda, marking the first appearance of 
the new moon; (b} the Naue, marking the 
first quarter; (c) the Zdks, marking the 
fall moon. Kalenda means properly the 
day of summoning, from ealave, to summon. 
The Pontifer: was bound to observe the first 
phase, and to make his announcement to 
the Rea Sacrorum, who then sommoned 
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the people to the Capitol, in front of the 
Carla Calabra, 0 called from calare. Here 
he offered sacrifice, and announced that the 
first quarter would begin on the 6th or 7th 
day (inclusive) as the case might be. This 
day was called None, as (according to 
Roman calculation) the 9th day bafore the 
fall moon, and fell in March, May, July 
and October on the 7th, in the other months 
on the Bth. ‘The appearance of the full 
moon was called Jdus (probably connected 
with the Etruwan word iduare, to divide), 
because it divided the month in the middle. 
Tho days of the month were counted back- 
wards, in the first balf of the month from 
tho Nones and Ides, in the Inst half from 
the Kalends of the following month. The 
Romans also had a week called internundt- 
niun, or ihe interval between two nendtna. 
Te cousixted of eight days, and, like our 
woeks, could be divided between two months 
or two years. (For further details sce 
Fasti.) 

Aftor the estnblishment of the Republic 
the Romans named their years after the 
consuls, a custom which was maintained 
down to tho reign of Justinian (541 4.D.). 
After the time of Angustua it became the 
practice in literature to date eventa from 
the foundation of Rome, which took place 
according to Varro in 753, according to 
Cato in 751 Bc. 

The Day, The Greeks reckoned the civil 
day from sunsot to snnxot, the Romans (like 
ourgelves) from midnight to midnight. The 
natural day was reckoned Wy both as lasting 
from sunrise to sunset. Tho divisions of 
the day wero for a tong time made on no 
common principle. It was for military par 
poses that the Romans first hit on such a 

rinciple, dividing the night during service 
into four equal watches (rIgtte). Corre- 
sponding to this we find another division 
{probably calenlated immediately for the 
courts of justice) into mane (sunrise to 9 or 
10), forenoon (ad méridiem), afternoon (de 
meridie) until 3 or 4, and evening 
(suprema) from thence till sunset. After 
the introduction of sun-dialy and water- 
clocks the day and night were divided each 
into 12hours; but the division was founded 
on the varying length of the day, so that 
each hour of the day was longer, and con- 
versely each hour of the night shorter, in 
summer than in winter. 

CAliga. A boot with large nails in the 
sole, worn in ancient Italy by buntamen, 
waggouers, and peasants, and, during the 
imperial period, by common soldiers. 


CALIX —-CALLISTHENES, 


Cilix. See Vesseis. 

Callicratés (Gr. Kallikratzs), A Greek 
architect who, together with Ictinus, built 
the Parthéndn (q.v.). 

Cailimichus (Gr. Halltmachoe). (1) A 
Greek artist, who flourished in the second 
half of the 5th century B.c. He was the in- 
ventor of the Corinthian order of pillar, and 
the art of boring marble is also attributed 
to him, though perhaps he did no more than 
bring it to perfection. The ancient oritics 
reprevent him as unwearied in polishing 
and perfecting his work; indeed, they 
allege that his productions lost something 
through their excessive refinement and 
purity. One of his celebrated works was 
the golden chandelier in the Erechthéum 
at Athens, 

(2) A Greek scholar and poet, the chiof 
representative of the Alexandrian school. 
He was the son of Battus, aud thus sprung 
from the noble family of the Batttlade. He 
at first gave his lectures in a suburb of 
Alexandria; but was afterwards summoned 

Ptolemy Philadelphus to the Museum 
ere, and in about 260 B.c. was made 
president of the library, He held this office 
till his death, which took place about 240 
B.C, He did a great service to literature 
by sifting and cataloguing the numerous 
books collected at Alexandria, The results 
of his labours were published in his groat 
work called Pindkes, or “Tablets.” This 
contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, 
arranged in chronological order, of the 
works contained in the hbrary, with obser- 
vationg on their genuineness, an indication 
of the first ond last word in each book, and 
a note of its bulk, This wok laid the 
foundation of a critical study of Greek 
literatare, 800 works, partly in prose, 
partly in verse, wore attributed altogether 
to Callimachus; but it is to be observed 
that he avoided, on principle, the compo- 
sition of long poems, so as to be able to 
give more thought to the artistic olabora- 
tion of details, ‘The essence of Callimachus’ 
verse is art and learning, not postic genins 
in the real sense, Indeed, adine of his 
compositions had a directly learned object; 
the Aitta, or “Causes,” for instance. ‘This 
was a collection of elegiac poems in four 
books, treating, with great erudition, of the 
foundation of cities, the origin of religious 
ceremonies, and the like. 

Through his writings, as well as through 
his oral imetruction, Callimachus exercised 
an immenes influence, not only on the course 
of learning, but on the poetical tendencies 
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of the Alexandrian school. Among his 
pupils were the most celebrated sarants 
of the time, Eratosthénés, Aristophinés of 
Byaantiom, Apollénius of Rhodes, and 
of Of his writings only a very fow 
have survived in a complete state: these are, 
six hymas, five of which are in epic and ope 
in form, and sixty-four epigrams. 
The hymna, both in their language and their 
matter, attest the learned taste of their 
author. His elegy, entitled the Coma 
Bér?nices, or “ Lock of Berenice,” is imi- 
tated by Gatullus in one of his remaining 
pieces. Ovid, in the twentieth of hia 
Herotd?s, na woll as in his Ibis, took poems 
of Callimachus for his models, Tndood, the 
Romans generally sot a very high value on 
his elegios, and liked to imitate them. Of 
his other works in prose and postry—eimong 
the letter may be mentioned a very popular 
epic called Héertte—only frogmouts have 
survived, 

Callinus (Gr, Kallznis), the creator of the 
Greek political elegy, was a native of 
Ephoaus, and flourished, probably, about 
7200 B.C., at the time when the kings of 
Lydia were harassing the Greek colonies 
of Asia Minor by constant wars. One elegy 
from his hand survived, in which, iu a 
Anis and manly tone, he endeavours to 
kindle the degenerate youth of his father- 
land to courage and patriotism, 

Callibpé (Gr. Kalltépz). Sve Muses. 

Callirrhdé (Gr. Kallirrhde). See ACARNAN 
and ALCM AON. 

Callisthénés (Gr. Kailisthéngs), A Greck 
historian, born at Olynthus about 360 B.c. 
He was a relation of Aristotle, from whom 
he roceived instruction at the same time 
ay Aloxander the Gront. He necompanied 
Alexander on his Asiatic campaign, and 
offended him by refusing to pay him servile 
homage after the Persian fashion, and by 
other daring exhibitions of independence. 
The consequence was that the king threw 
his friend into prison on the pretext that 
he was concerned in a conspiracy against 
his life. Callisthenes died in captivity in 
398 u.c., in consequence, probably, of mal- 
treatment. Of his historical writings, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the exploits of 
Alexander, only fragments remain; but he 
was always ranked among the most famous 
historians, Indeed, his reputation oa the 
companion of Alexander and the historian 
of his achievements maintained itself so 
well, that he was made responsible in 
literature for the romantic narrative of 
Alexander's life which grew up in the fol- 
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lowing centuries. This was translated into 
Latin towards the end of the 3rd century 
4.D. by Julius Valerius, and became the 
main authority for the medimval adaptations 
of the myth of Alexander. 

Callisté (Gr. Kaltisto). A nymph, the 
daughter of the Arcadian Lyciin, and a 
companion of Artémis. She becams, by 
Zeus, the mother of Arcds, the ancestor of 
the Sroadians. She was turned into a bear, 
according to one account by the jealous 
Hara, according to another by Zeus, who 
was anxious to protect her from Hera’s 
wrath. In this shape she was slain by 
Artemis, and set among the constellations 
by Zeus under the title of the She-Bear. 
‘There was another story, according to which 
Callisto’s son was intending to slay his 
transformed mother while hunting; upon 
which Zeus set him in the sky under the 
name of Arctiirus (Arktourds), the Watcher 
of the Bear, and his mother under the name 
of Arctus (Arktds), the She-Bear. Ay the 
stars bearing these names never set, Homer 
describes them ag the only ones which have 
no share in the bath of the ocean. Later 
poets, accordingly, invented the farther 
story that Téthys, wishing to gratify Hera, 
refused to receive hor former rival into her 


waters. 

Callistritns (Gr. Kallistridtos), A Greok 
rhetorician, who probably fiourishut in the 
8rd century A.D. He was the author of de- 
scriptions of fourteen statues of celebrated 
artista, Scdpas, for instance, Praxitélés, and 
‘Lysippus, written after the manner of Phi- 
lostrétus. His style is dry and affected, 
and he gives the reader no real inaight into 
the quslities of the masterpieces which he 
attempts to describe. 

Gallyntiria (Gr. Kallynterta) and Plyn- 
teria (!Fensts of Adorning and Cleansing”), 
were the names given to the two chief days 
of a service of atonement held st Athens 
from the 19th to the 26th of Thargélion 
(or May—June), The Erecththéum, or sanc- 
tusry of Athéué of the stronghold, was 
cleansed, the ancient wooden image of the 
goddess waa unclothed, the garments washed 
and the image itself purified. Theye duties 
were performed, with mysterious rites, 
the family of the Praziegida, with the aid 
of certain women called Plyntridés. The 
Plyntéria, or day on which the image was 
washed, was an unlucky day, on which no 
public business was transacted. The cere- 
monies would seom originally to have been 
intended to commemorate the season of the 
year and the ripening of the corn and fruit, 


CALLISTO-—-CaAMILLI. 


for which the votaries of the powerful god- 
dess desired to secure her favour. 

Calpis (Gr. Kalpis). See VESSELS. 

Calparatus. (1) Calpurnius Piso Fragt, 
See ANNALISTS. 

(2) Titus Calpurniue Stctilua, a Roman 
poet, who flourished in the middle of 
the Ist century ap. At the beginning 
of Nero's reign he wrote seven Ecldgu, 
or bucolic poems, which are somewhat 
servile imitations of Theocrltus and Vergil. 
Tho language ia declnmatory, but tha 
laws of metre are strictly observed, The 
poet was poor and wished his writings to 

‘brought under the notice of the young 
emperor, through the instrumentality of a 
personage high in favour at court. This 
individual appears under the namo of Meli- 
beus, and has sometimes been supposed to 
have been the philosopher Seneca, some- 
times the Piso who was executed in 65 A.D, 
as the leader of a conspiracy against Nero. 
Calpurnius lavishes the 1a0si fulsome praizes 
upon the emperor. Four of the Ecléye, 
which were formerly attributed to Calpw- 
nius, are now known to have been written 
by Nemesianux, who not only imitates Cal- 
purnius, but ploginrizes from him. 

(8) Calpurnius Flaccus, a Latin rhetori- 
cian of uncertain date, under whose name 
fifty-one school-boy harangues, or rather ex- 
tracts from them, have come down to us. 

C&Jumnfa (in old Latin Xélumnia), The 
Latin word for slander. It was technically 
applied to false accusations. The falsely 
accused person, if acquitted, had the right 
of accusing the prosecutor in hia turn on 
the charge of calumnia before the same 
jury. In civil caves the penalty was a pecu- 
inry fine; in criminal cases the calium- 
aidtor lost his right to appear again as a 
prosecutor, and in early times wes branded 
on the forehead with a K, 

Calydonian (Gr. Kalydonian) Hunt. See 
MELEAGER (1) and (Enzus. 

Calypsd (Gr. Kalypsd). A nymph, the 
donghiorof Ating Who dwelton the ialend of 
Ogigia, where she gave a friendly welcome 
to Odyssetis, whom she kept with her for 
seven years. (See ODYSSEUS.) 

Ciméne (Latin), The name of certain 
fountain nymphs, who presided over child- 
birth. They had also the gift of prophecy, 
and were identified by the Latin poeta with 
the Greek Muses, (Sce Muszs.) 

Cameos, and The Gonzaga Cameo. See 


Cémilli end Camille, The Latin name 
for the boys and girls who attended on the 





CAMPUS MARTIUS-—-CANDELABRUM. 


priests and priestesses during the perform- 
ance of their religious functions. It was 
necessary that they 
shonld be born of 


free parents, and 
have both rents 
living. hese 


attendants were 
especially attached 
to the Flamen 
Didlis, and his wife 
the Flamintca, and 
alxo to the Curtonzs, 
The priests gene- 
rally brought ap 
their own children, 
by preference, for 
this service, to tench 
them their daties, 
aud secure them a 
succession to the 
priostly office. 
Campus Martius (“Field of Mars”), A 
plain lying to the north of Rome, outside 
the Pomdrtwn, between tho Tiber, the Qui- 
rina] and the Capitoline Hills, (See Pome- 
wos.) During tho regal period it was part 
ot the proporty of the Crown, and, after the 
oxpulsion of the kings, was dedicated to 
Mars. The northern part, on the banks of 
the ‘Tiber, servod 
a8 an exercive- 
ground for the 
Roman youth for 
athletics, riding, or 
nilitary drill, ‘The 
smaller part, noxt 
to the city, was 
used for the meet- 
ings of the Comitia 
Centuriata, and for 
holding the Jue 
trum, Inthe midet 
of it stood an altar 
to Mars, which 
formed the centre 
of the ceremony of 
the tustrum, and 
of some other fax 
tivals held on the 
spat in honour of 
that deity. (See 
Lusrrom.) Until 
the end of the re- 
publican age there 
was only one build- 
ing on this part of 
the Carnpus, the Villa Publica. This was 
the residence assigned to foreign ambassa- 
De a ¥ 
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dors and Roman generals on their return 
from wer, to whom the senate granted 
audiences in the neighbouring temple of 
Bellona. But ins.c. 55 Pompeius erected in 
the Campus the first stone theatre built in 
Rome, with a great colonnade adjoining it. 
Here too Julius Casar commenced his marble 
septa, or inclosares for the Comitia Cen- 
turtate, with great colonnade eurrounding 
the deul2, (See Comrria.) These were com- 
pleted by Agrippa in 27 Bc, In Bo, 28, 
Octavianus Casar added the Mazsoleum, 
or hereditary burial-place of the Cavars, 
and Agrippa the Pantheon and the firat 
Thernur or Baths. Under the succeeding 
emperors a number of buildings rose here ; 
for instance, Domitian’s Race-course (Std- 
ditim) and Odewm. The rest of the Campus 
was left free lor zymnastic and military exer- 
cises, the grounds being magnificently deco- 
rated with statues and colonnades. The altar 
sarvived until the last days of ancient Rome. 

Chndchus (Gr. Kindchis). A Greek scutp- 
tor born in Sicfén about 4808.0. He worked 
in bronze, in the combination of gold and 
ivory, and also in wood, His master- 
piece was the colossal bronze statue of 
Apollo at Milétus, of which some idea nay 
be still derived from ancient coins of that 
city. It seems to have been extremely 
antiqne in its character (see cut). 

brum. A lamp furnished with a 

point, ou which 2 taper (candéla) was fixed. 
(See Lacurine.) ae the use of lany 
became more conunon, the word candeln- 
brum waa transferred to the wooden or 
metal support, usually made up of a base, 
a tall thin shaft, and a dise (discus), on 
which the lamp was set up to illuminate 
large room, There were other forms of 
candelabra, notably the lampddartum or 
“lemp-bearer” (ere cut, p. 114), This had 
no disc, but a number of aris, ag many As 
the lamps it wns intended to carry. Other 
candelabra had an apparatus for raising 
and lowering the Inmps. The shaft was 
hollow, and contained a movable rod, sup- 
portmg the disc or the arms, which could 
be fixed at any reqnired height by bolts 
passed through it. Like lamps, cendelalira 
were made in the greatest possible variety 
of forms, and ornamented in a number of 
different ways, especially by figuros in 
relief. Besides the portable candelabra in- 
tended for common use, and set on a table 
or on the ground, there were large and 
heavy ones, shaped like pillars, and set up 
on fixed pedestals as ornaments for temples 
and palaces (are cut, p. 114). 
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Candiditus. The Latin term for a com- 
potitor for a public office, He was so called 
rom the peculzar dress in which he usually 
showed himself to the people in the Forma. 
This was the tiga candida, a new toga 
whitened with chalk. No one could apy 
ay acandidatus unless his nawo had bean 
given in to, and accepted by, the authorities 
presiding over the election. 

Candin (Gir. Kanvin) Ser VEssEts, 

Céndphori (Gr. Kanephdroi)," basket-bear- 
ors.” The title of cortain maidens belong- 
ing to the first families at Athens, whose 
duty it was to onrry baskets containing 
conseciated furniture, on their heads, at 
the solemn procewions, particularly at the 
Panathenwa. Tho gracoful attatuile wade 





CANDIDATUS——CAPITOLINUS. 


not aimply recited, but sung or performed in 
melt with musical accompaniments. 
(Gr. Kapdneua), One of the 
Seven against Thebes who was struck by 
lightning during the assault upon the city. 
He was climbing 
the wall, and wos 
boasting that not 
even the lightung 
of Zeus would 
scare him away. 
During the bura- 
ing of his body 


on the funeral 
pyre, ius wife 
Evadné threw 
hersclf into the 
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the figure of a canephorss @ favourite one 
with sculptors, Such figures were often 
employed by architects as supports for the 
entablatures of templea, The Erechthéum 
on the Acropolis at Athens is an example. 
(Sve CanvaTinrs.) 

Canthirns. Sec VEsseis. 

Cantionm. A technical term of the 
Roman stage. In the narrower sense, it 
denoted » melody or air composed in chang- 
ing rhythms, the text to which was sung 
behind the atage to the accompaniment of 
a flute, while the actor expressed the mean- 
ing by pantomime. In Cicerc’s time, how- 
ever, the cantica were sometimes performed 
by the actors. In wider sense, the word 
might mean any part in » play which was 





CARDELABIUM OF MARUI. 


(Maple Moroum } 
From Garginlo's Hacrolta, tay, $0. 


flames. Hs son was Sthéndlus, the obario- 
teer of Diomédés, 

Capélinm (Gr. Hapéleién). See Inns. 

Cay Sce Marrianvs Carzuua, 

Caper (Flavius). A Latin scholar of some 
note, who flourished in the Qnd century 
AD. and ‘whose writings were frequently 
used and quoted by the later grammarinns. 
‘Only two small treatises bearing his name 
have come down to us, the De Ortho- 

a (“On Orthography”) and De Ver- 

bts Dubite (“On Irregular Words”); but 
these sre only meagre extracts from the 
original works. 

Capité consi. See Proueraru. 

Chpitdlinus (Julius). See Historrz Av- 
GUsTz RES. 


CAPITOLIUM——CARMENTA, 


Cépltélium. The southern summit of the 
Capitoline Hill at Rome, separated from 
the are or northern gummit by a saddle, 
on which were the asjlum and the temple 
of Vaidvis. The Capitol was approached 
bya road mounting in several zig-zage from 
the Foram. On the highest point of the 
southern top was the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maxtmus, begun by the Tarquins, 
bnt not finished till the first year of the 
Republic (609 ».c.). ‘The temple was quad- 
yangular and nearly square, with thres rows 
of columns in front, six in each row, and 
four columns on each side, They were in 
the Doric, or rathor the Tuscan, style. Tho 
interior was divided by parallel walls in- 
to three celle or chambers, The central 
chamber was dedicated to Jupiter, and con- 
tained a statue of the god in terra-cotta. 
‘The senate somotimes held its sittings here, 
particularly at the opening of the year, aud 
‘on occasions when war was declared. The 
right-hand chamber was sacred to Minerva, 
the left-hand to Juno. Tho entoblature 
was entirely constructed of wood; the 
pediment was of terra-cotta, as was the quad- 
viga or four-horsed chariot, with the figure 
of the god, above, After the Third Punic 
War the entablature was gilded. In 83 
8,0. the whole temple was burat down to 
the vaults in which the Sibylline books 
and other consecrated objects were pro- 
served, Sulla rebuilt the structure strictly 
on the lines of the old ona, though with 
much greater splendour in detail ; but the 
new temple was not consecrated till 69 1.0. 
A.tatue of Jupiter in gold and ivory, on 
the model of the Olympian Zeus, by Apol- 
lontus, was substituted for the old image of 
terra-cotta. A hundred years later the 
building was again burnt down, in the civil 
war of Vitellius and Vespasinn, Vespasian 
restored it, but the new structure waa again 
destroyed by fire in 80 4p. In 82 Do- 
mitian erected a new tomple, a Corinthian 
hewastylds, which survived unhurt till the 
3th contury ap. This wea gradually de- 
stroyed, partly by the invading barbarians 
who plundered it, and partly in the dis- 
senaiona of the Middle Agos. ‘The Palazzo 
Caffarelli now stands upon its foundation. 

Caprotina. A Roman epithet of Juno. 
A special feast, called the Nona: Caproting, 
was celebrated in her honour on the Nones 
of Quintilis, or 7th of July. In this 
celebration female slavea took a consider 
able part. The festival was connected 
with another, called Poplifugium, or the 
“Flight of the People,” held on the 6th of 
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July. Thus o historical basis was given to 
it, though the true origin of both festivals 
“had been probably forgotten, After their 
defeat by the Gauls, the Romans were con- 
quered and put to flight by a mudden attack 
of their neighbours, the Latins, who de- 
manded the surrender of a large number of 
girls and widows. Thereupon, ot the sug- 
gestion of a girl called Tutila (or Phildtis), 
the femalo slaves disguised themselves as 
Roman ladies, went into the enemy's camp, 
and contrived to make the enemy drunk, 
while Tatila, climbing e wild fig-treo, gave 
the signal for the Romans to attack by lold- 
ing up a torch, The Poplifugia were cole- 
brated bya mimic flight. On tho 7th July, 
the female slaves went in procession to the 
fp-tree, where they carried on all kinds of 
sports with the assembled multitude, Be- 
uides this, there was a sacrifice and a festal 
meal at the tree,and on the next daya 
thanksyiving, celebrated by the ponttfices, 
Ckpys (Gr. Kapys). See Darpanus and 
ANCHISES, 
Carchésium (Gr. Karchist5n). See VERSELS. 
The tutelary goddess of bingos, 
in other words, of family life, among the 
Romans. She was supposed to ward off 
all the uoxious influences of evil spirita, 
especially of the Striga, who were believer 
to suck the Licod of children by night. It 
is doubtful whether she ix to be identified 
with the goddoss Carna, who is said to have 
taken the larger organs of the body—heart, 
Tangs and livor—under her especial pro- 
tectic Carna bad a ehrine on the Calian 
Hill, in Rome, and a festival on the ist of 
June, at which they ate beans and bacon, 
and made offerings of them to the goddess. 

Caristia. Sco Manes. 

Carmenta or Carmentis. An ancient 
Ttalian goddess of prophecy, who protected 
omen eee te Rome’ she had 
a priest attached to her, the flamen Car- 
mentalis, and a shrine near the gate under 
the Capitol, named after her the porta Car- 
mentalis. ‘On this spot the Roman matrons 
celebrated in her honour the featival of the 
Carmentalia, the fldmen and ponttfex as- 
sisting. Two Carmentes, called Porrima or 
Antevorta, and Postvorta, were worshipped 
as her sisters and attendants, These names 
were sometimes explained with reforence 
to childbirth, sometimes as indicating the 
power of the goddess of fate to look into the 

‘and future. In the legond of the 

yundation of Rome Carmenta appears as 

the prophetic mother, or wife, of the Arca- 
dian stranger Evander. 
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Carns. See CaRDEA. 

Carnga (Gr. Harneia). A feutival cele- 
brated in honour of Apollo Carnéus (‘the 
protector of flocks”) aa early as the time of 
the immigration of the Dorians. In keeping 
upthe celebration, the Dorians characteriatic- 
ally gave it a warlike colour, by transform- 
ing their original pastoral deity into the 
god of their fighting army. The Carnea 
Innted nine dayy, from the 7th to the 15th 
of the month Carnéus (August-September). 
The proceedings symbolized the life of 
soldiors in camp. In every three phra- 
triv or Ob@ nine places were get apart, on 
which tents or booths wore pat up.’ In 
these tents nine men had their meals in 
common, ll ordinary proceedings were 
carried on at the word of command, giv 
out bya herald, One 
part of the festival 
rocallod ita originally 
rural character, This 
‘wns & race, in which 
one of ithe FomDEEs 
supposed to symbo- 
lige" the blowing of 
Larvert, started in 
advance, uttering 
prayera for the city. 
The others, called 
“vintage - rinnord,” 
pursued him, and if 
they overtook him, the 
occurrence was taken 
ax 8 good omen, if they 
failed, as a bad one. 
Atterthetwonty-sixth 
Olympiad (676 1.0.) a 
musical context wos 
added, at which the 
moat celebrated artists 
in all Greoce were 
accustomed to com- 
pete. Tho first artist 
who sang at this con- 





west was Terpander. 
Carpentum. See Athen Gh: 
Cuartors. 


Carps. Sec Hore. 
Carroballista. See ARTILLERY. 
Carrica. See Cuartors, 

Caryitldis (Gr. Karyatides). A technical 
term of Greek architecture. Caryatides 
were female statues clothed in long drapery, 
used instead of shafts, or columns, to 
port the entablature of a temple (sce cut). 
The name properly ‘aoe “maidens of 
Caryss (Karyai),” & Spartan town on the 
Arcadian frontier, Here it was the custom 


CARNA——CASSIODORUS SENATOR. 


for bands of girls to perform their country 
dances at the yearly feativals of Artemis 
Karyitis, In doing so they sometimes 
assumed the attitude which suggested the 
form adopted by the artists in the statues 
mentioned above, (See alzo CANEPHORI.) 
Cassandra (Gr. Kassandra). In Homer 
Cassandra is the fairest of the daughters of 
Priom and Héciba. For the promise of 
her Jove, Apollo conferred upon her the 
gift of prophecy; she broke her word, and 
the god punivhed her by letting hor retain 
tho gift, but depriving her of the power of 
making her hearers believe her. Her uttor- 
ances werd therefore laughed to scorn as 
the ravingy of 8 mad woman. It wos in 
vain that, at the birth of Paria, she advised 
that he should be put to doath, and that, 
when Helen came to Troy, she prophesied 
the dest: uction of the city, When the city 
was taken, she was dragged by Ajax the 
son of Oileus from the altar of Athéné, at 
which she had taken refuge; but Agamem- 
non rescued her and took her ay his slave 
to Mycéna. Here she was slain by Cly- 
temnestra when Agamemnon was murdered. 
She was worshipped with Apollo in several 
places under the name of Alexandra, 
Caselinns Bassus. See Geoponicr, 
Cassiddérus Sénator (Magnus Aurciius) 
was born in Bruttinm, about 480 a.p, Ho 
belonged to an old Roman family which had, 
particularly in the three preceding genera- 
tions, distingmshed itself in the public 
service. His father stood in high favour 
with Thoddbric, who hed an equal regard 
for his talented and highly educated son, 
Casriodorns Senator, On account of his 
trustworthiness and ability as a statesman, 
the younger Cassiodoras was appointed to 
tho highest offices by Theodore and his 
snccessors, He was consul A.D. 614, and 
four times pruyictus. For a period of 
nearly forty years he enjoyed en active and 
saccessfnl caroer in the public administra- 
tion, notably as Theodoric’s private secre- 
tary, Aftor the fall of Vitlgés in 540, 
Caisiodorus retired to the monastery of 
‘Vivarium (Vivarese), which ho had founded 
on his estates in Bruttium. Here he passed 
the rest of his life in religious exercises 
and literary labour. He died abont 575. 
‘Among the works which he composed 
during his carcer as a statesman, we have 
a universal history called Chrdnica, from 
Adam down to the year when it was writ- 
ten. This consists mainly of a catalogue of 
the Boman consuls, and is the longest of 
all the lists which have come down to us. 


CASSIOPEA——_CASTRA, 


Another work of his which has survived 
ig the Varie (Epistiila) in twelve books. 
This is a collection of imperial rescripts, 
and hes considerable historical importance. 
These rescripts he made out, partly in the 
name of Theodoric and his successors, part! 
in his own name as prefecius. The book 
likewise contains a collection of formularies 
for decrees of nomination. His Gothic his- 
tory, in twelve books, is only preserved in 
extracts, and in the paraphrase of Jordanes. 
‘The chief nim of his monnstic life was a 
noble one. He hoped to make the monas- 
teries an asylum of knowledge, in which 
the literature of classical antiquity and of 
the Christian aye might 
be collected. Thenum- 
ber of books was to be 
increased by copyiats, 
and the clergy were to 
gain their necossary 
education by studying 
them. The libraries 
and schools of the mo- 
naateries in succestin, 
centuries were ulti- 
mately formed upon the 
model which he sot up. 
Besides a number of 
theological writings, he 
composed, in about 544 
A.D. a sort of Encyclo 
padia, in four books, for 
the instruction of his 
monks. Thisis the In- 
structions in Sacred and 
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The Roman posts indulged in the fiction 
that it conferred postic inspiration. 
Castor(Gr.Kastdr)& Pollux. See Dioscurt. 
Castré. A Roman camp, fortified with 
@ rampart and ditch, outside of which » 
army never spent a single night. 
It was marked ont on « place selected by 
officers detached for the purpose, generally 
on the spur of a hill, The same plan was 
always observed, and the divisions indicated 
by coloured flags and lances, so that the 
divisions of the army, as they came in, 
could find their places at once, In the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., according to 
the account of Polfbius [vi 27], the plan of 
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the seven liberal arts. 

Finally, in hia ninety- 

third year, he compiled s treatise De Ortho- 
graphita or on Orthography. 

Cassidpaa (Gr. Kasstdpeia). 
MEDA. 

Cassius. (1) Cassius Hemtna. See AXNA- 
tists, (2) See Dro Cassius. 

Castalia (Gr. Kastdlia). A nymph, the 
daughter of the river-god Acheléts. Pur- 
sued by Apollo, she threw herself into a 
apring on Mount Parnassus, which took its 
name after her. The spring was conse- 
crated to Apollo and the Muses, and it was 
in its water that the pilgrims to the neigh- 
bouring shrine of Del a purified themselves. 


See ANDRO- 


PLAN OF A ROMAN CAMP, 


a camp for a consular army of two legions, 
with the proper contingent of Italian allies, 
and its auxiliary troops, was as follows (sce 
Flan). The camp wes square, ite front 
being on the side furthest from the enemy. 
It had two main roads through it, (1) 
The via princtpalis, 100 feet wide, which 
divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two-thirds of the whole, and a back 
part, turned toward the enemy, This road 
ended at two gates, the porta principalis 
dextra, and the porta principalis sinistra. 
(2) The via pretoria, which cat the via 
principalis at right angles, and divided 
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the whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road wes 60 fect in width, 
and ended in two gates, the porta deci 
nuéna in front, and tho porta pratorta on 
the side opening towards the exemy. In the 
front part were encamped the two legions, 
with their allied contingents. They lay in 
three double rows of tents on each side of 
the eda pratoria, which made a right angle 
with the via principalie, Ita whole length 
was divided by roads 50 feet in width, 
whilo across it, from ono lateral ram 

to the other, ran the via quintdna, ty 
front side of the rows of tents was turned 
towards the intervening roads. Starting 
from the via pratorta the first two lines 
of tents on each side contained the cavalry 
and infontry of one legion each, while the 
third row, lying nearest to the rampart, 
contained ‘the cavalry and infantry of the 
allied contingents. in the hinder part of 
the camp, directly upon the via principalis, 
and on both sites of the ve protoria, 
wore the tents of the twelve military 
tribunes, opposite the four ranks of the 
lesions. ate a ae the tents of 
the fecti: of the allied contingent 
placed i the same way opposite bono of 
the troopa under their command. Then 
followed the headquarters, or protortum, 
aw apace 200 feot square, intersected by the 
via pratoria. In this was the general's 
tent (Giernaceiue); in front was the altar 
on which the general sacrificed, on the left 
the augdirale for taking the auspices, and 
‘on tho right the frivanal, This wasa bank 
of earth covered with turf, on which the 
goneral took his stand when addressing 
the troops, or administering justice. Right 
of the protorium was the querstorfum, con- 
taining the quarters of the paymasters, and 
the train of artillery, On the left was the 
forum, a meeting place for the soldiers. Be- 
tween theve spaces and the lateral ramparts 
were the tents of the select troops who com- 
posed the body-guard of the general. Those 
of the cavalry had their front turned in- 
wards, while those of the infantry were 
turned towards the wall. The tents of the 
picked allied troops ocoupied the hinder part 
of the camp, which was bounded by @ cross 
road 100 feet in brendth. The tents of the 
cavalry looked inwards, those of the in- 
fantry towards the rampart The auxiliary 
troops were posted at the two angles of thia 
space. The rampart waa divided from the 
tents by an open space 200 feet in width, 
This was specially intended to facilitate the 
march of the troopsattheirentranceand exit. 


CASTRA, 


The construction of the fortifications 
always began betore the general’s tent was 
pitched. The legionaries constructed the 
Tampart and ditch in front and rear, while 
the allies did the samo on either side. The 
stakes required for the formation of an 
abattis on the outer side of the wall were 
carried by the soldiera themsclves on the 
march The whole work was carried on 
under arms. The watches (earitite and 
vigite) were kept with great strictness 
oth by day and night. The vigilie, or 
night-watchos, were relieved four times, 
the trumpet sounding on each occasion, 
The posts of each night-watch were in- 
apected by four Roman *qutt2s. The pass- 
word for the night was given by the general. 
Each gate was guarded by outposta of infan- 
try and cavalry, the light-armed troops (07/8- 
tés) being also distributed as sentries along 
the ramparts. When the camp was to break 
up, threo signals were given; at the first, 
the tents were taken down and packed up ; 
at the second, they were put upon beasts 
of burden and in wagons, and at the third 
the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Roman 
mili system underwent many changes, 
which involved alterations in the arrange- 
ments of the camp, but we have no trust- 
worthy information on thia subject in detail 
unti} ‘the beginning of the 2nd century 
AD. The treatise of one Hyginns on castra- 
metation gives the following statements a5 
to the practice of his time. The ordinary 
form of a camp was that of a rectangle, 
the length of which was about a third part 
greater than the breadth. In former times 
the legions were posted inside the camp; 
but now, being regarded as the most trust- 
worthy troops, they were encamped along 
the whole line of ramparts, the width of 
which was now limited to 60 feet. They 
were separated from the interior of the 
camp by a road 30 feet wide (via adgiilaris), 
running parallel to the line of mmpnrte. 
The interior was now divided, not into iwo, 
but into three main sections. The midmost 
of these lay between the via principalis, 
which was 60, and the via quintana, which 
was 40 foot wide. It was occupied by the 

ium and the txoope of the guard, 
‘and was called the wing of the protorium 
(laterd preetorii). The anxiliary troops were 
stationed in what was now the front part, 
or ntdra, between the via principalis 
wad he fr 


porta pretoria, and the rear, or 
rttentira, between the via quintana and 


the porta decumana, The via preetoria, 
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which was slso 60 fost wide, led only from | 
the pretorium and the forum in front of 
it to the porta prettoria, os at this time the | 
questorium was situated between the porta 
decumana and the pretorium. The general 
superintendence of the arrangements was, 
during the imperial period, in the hands of 
the pravfectus castrorum, (See PREFECTUS.) 

Cataliptin [not Catalecta, but=Gr. Kata- 
leptons“on & small scale”}. The title of a 
collection of short poems attributed in anti- 
quity to Vergil. (See Versi.) 

Cathpalta, See ARTILLERY. 

C&thédra (Gr. Kathedra). Sce CHAIRS. 

Cats (Marcus Porcius). The earliest im- 
portant representative of Latin prose, and 
an ardent champion of Roman national foe] 
ing in life as im literature, Ho was born 
284 n.c., at Tasoulum, and passed his youth 
in « laborious life in the country. At the 
age of seventoon he entered the army, and 
fought with distinction in the Haunibalic 
war in Italy, Sicily and Africa. He was 
elected quastor in 204, mdile in 199, and 
prestor in 198 5.¢., when he administered 
the province of Sardinia. He attained the 
consulship in B.c. 195. As proconsul he was 
successful in or; moanures he adopted for 
the subjugation of the province of in, 
that ies honoured ith a peg on 
his return, Four years later, in the capa- 
city of legatus, he dealt the decisive stroke 
which gave the Romans the victory over 
the troops of king Antischus at Ther 
modpyle. In 184 he was elected censor, 
and administered his office with such atrict- 
ness that he received the cogndmen of 
Censdrius. He was the enemy of all inno- 
vations, especially of the Greek influence 
which was making iteelf felt at Rome. 
Everything which he thought endangered 
the ancient Roman discipline, he met with 
unwenried opposition, regardless of any un- 
popnlarity he might incur. He is said to 
have been prosecuted forty-four times, and 
tohave been always acqnitted. The occa- 
sions on which Zo himself appeared as 
prosecutor were even more numerous. 

Even in extreme old age he retained the 
vigour of hie intellect, and was as active 
as before in politics and literature. He 
is said to have been an old man when he 
meade his first acquaintance with Greek 
literature, He died 149 B.c., in his eighty- 
sixth year. [Seo Livy xxxix 40] 

Cato was the first writer who composed a 
history of Home in Latin, and who pub- 
lished any considerable number of bis own 
speeches. His chief work was the Origtnés, 
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or geven books of Italian and Romen 
history. The title Origincs, or “Barly 
History,” applied properly only to the first 
three books, which contained the story of 
the kings, and traced the rise of the various 
cities of Italy. But it was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole work, which included 
the history of Rome down to B.c. 151. In 
the narrative of his own achievements he 
inserted his own speeches. From early 
manhood he displayed great energy oa an 
orator. More than 160 of his speeches 
were known to Cicero, who speake with 
of his oratorical performances, The 
titles, and some fragmenta of eighty of his 
orations have survived. 
the form of maxims addressed to his 
eon (Precepta ad Filium) he drew a oom- 
hensive sketch of everything which, 
in his opinion, was useful for a young man 
to know if he was to be a vir bonus. He 
aldo put together in verse some rules for 
every-day conduct (Carmen De Mortbus). 
The only work of Cato which has come 
down to us in anything like completeness is 
his treatise on agriculture (De He Rustica), 
though even this we do not possess in its 
original shape. This was intended os a 
manual for the private use of one Manlius, 
and had reference to a particular estate 
belonging to him. One part is written sya 
matically, the other is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of various rules. There is also a 
collection of 146 proverbs, each in a couple 
of hexameters, which bears the namo of 
Cato. But this belongs to the later Empire, 
though it is probably not later than the end 
of the 4th century av. This little book 
was a well known manual all through the 
Middle Ages, and waa widely circulated in 
translations. 

Catreus (Gr. Katreus). In Greek mytho- 
logy a king of Crete, the son of Minéa and of 
Pasiphié, An oracle had prophesied that he 
would fall by the hand of one of his own chil- 
dren. Ho accordingly put his daughters, 
Abrépé and Clfméné, into the hands of Nau- 
plius, who was to sell them into a foreign 
country ; his son Althaménés, mennwhile, mi- 
grated to Rhodes with his sister Apemdnyné, 
His sister, who had been led astray by 
Hermés, he killed with a blow of his foot, and 
slew his aged father, who had come to put 
into his hands the government of Crete, mie- 
taking him for a pirate, Clymene became 
the wife of Nauplius, and the mother of 
Pslimadés and (ax. Agrops married 
‘Atreus, and bore him two sons, Agamem- 
nén and Ménélaiie; but was finally thrown 
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into the sea by her busband on account of 


her adultery with Thyestés. (See ATREUS ) , 


Catullus (Gaius Valerius Catullus), 
Perhaps the greatest of Roman lyric poeta. 
He was born at Verona 3.c. 87, and died 
about 64, He came to Rome while still 
young, and found himself in very good 
society there, being admitted to the circle of 
sach mon as Cicero, Hortensius, and Corue- 
lius Nepos, and the poets Cinna and Calvas. 
He had an estate on the Lacus Larius(Lake 
of Como), and another at Tibur (Tivoli); but, 
if we may believe what he says about his 
debts aud poverty, his pecuniary affairs must 
have been in bad order, In consequence of 
this be attached bimeelf to the proprator 
Gaius Memmius, on his going to Bithynia 
m the year 67. He gained nothing by 
doing so, and in the following spring re- 
turnod home alone, visiting on the way the 
tamb of his brother, who was buried near 
Troy. Some of his’ most beautifal poems 
are inspired by his love for a lady whom 
he addresses as Lesbia, a passion which 
seenin to have been the ruin of his life. 
She has been, with great probability, iden- 
tifled with tho beautiful and gifted, bat 
napeineipies xister of the notorious Clodius, 
and wife of Motellus Céler. Catullus was, 
in hia eighteenth year, so overmastered by 
his passion for her, that he was unable, 
evon after he bad broken off all relations 
with her, and come to despise her, to dis- 
entangle himself. 

Tn huis intercourse with his numerous 
iniends Catullus was bright and amiable, 
but unsparing in the ridicale he 
upon hia enemies He held aloof from 
public life, and from any active participa- 
tion in politics, but none the less bitterly 
did be hate those whom he thought respon- 
sible for the internal decline of the Re- 
wublic—themselvea and all their creatures. 

a Crosser, though his own father’s guest, 
and on hia dissolute favourite Mamurra, he 
makes violent attacks. But he is to 
have apologized to Casar, who magneni- 
mously forgave him. 

Catullus” poems have not all survived. 
‘We still posseas 116, which, with the ex- 
ception oft three, are included in a collection 
dedicated to Corneliua Nepos. The first 
half is taken up with minor pieces of variona 
contents, and written in different pric 
metres, especially the iambic. Then follows 
a geries of longer poems, amongst them the 
wonderful Jament of Attis, wonderful in 
spite of the repulsivencss of its subject; 
the epic narrative of the marriage of Peleus 


SECROPS. 
and Thétis, and hrase of Callima- 
chus’ best elegy, “The Lock of Bérénicé.” 
‘These are all in the Alexandrian manner, 


‘The remaining pooms are short, and of dif- 
ferent contents, but ail written in elegincs. 

Catulius takes his place in tho history 
of literature as the earliest classical metrist 
among the Romans. He is a complete 
master of all varieties of verue. More than 
this, he has the art of expressing every 

hase of feeling in the most natural and 
Beautiful style; love, fortunate end unior- 
tunate, sorrow for a departed brother, 
wanton sensuality, the tenderest friendship, 
the bitterest contempt, and the most burnin, 
hatred. Even his imitationy of the Gre 
are not without an original atamp of their 
own. 

Caupéna, See Ixns. 

Causia (Gr. Kausta). A flat, broad-brim- 
med felt hat, worn in Macedonia and by the 
Macedonian soldiers, When worn by por- 
sons high in society it was coloured parplo ; 
the kings of Macedon surrounded it with 
the royal diadem, and thus the porgle 
causia with the diadem continued to be the 
emblem of sovoreignty in the kingtoms 
which arose from the empire of Alexander, 
The Macedonian hat way in later times 
adopted dy fishermen and sailors at Rome, 
and in the imperial period wag worn by the 
higher classes in the theatre as a protection 
against the sun. 

Civéa, See THEATRE, 

Cébés (Gr. Kebes), A Greek philosopher, 
the author of a school-book called Pénax or 
“Phe Picture,” which was very popular, and 
was translated into Arabic. It is a dialogue 
upon an allegorical picture, representing the 
condition of the soul before its union with 
the body, and the nature of human life in 
general. ‘The purport of the conversation 
is to prove that the foundations of happi- 
ness are development of the mind and the 
conscious practice of virtue, It is doubtful 
to which Cebes the book ia to be referred, 
for there were two philosophers of the 
name. One was Cebes of Thebes, the dis- 
ciple of Sdcritéa, who wrote three philoso- 
phicel dialogues, one of which bore the 
title Pinax ; the other was a Stoic of Cyzi- 
cus, who flourished in the 2nd century A.D. 

CBcrops (Gr. K@krops). One of the abori- 
gines of Attica, and as such represented with 
a human body ending in a serpent (sce cut). 
In the later atory he was erroneously repre- 
sented as having come to Attica from Sais 
in Egypt. He was said to have been the 
first king of Attica, which was called after 
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him Cecripia. He divided the rude in- 
habitants into twelve communities, founded 
the stronghold of Athens, which was called 
‘Cecropia after him, and introduced the ele- 
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aients of civilization, the laws of marriage 
and proporty, the earliest political arrange- 
iments, aud the earliest religious services, 
notably those of Zens and Athéné. 

When Posoidén and Athene were con- 
tending for the poayeasion of the land, 
Poyeidon struck the rock of the acropolis 
with his trident, and water (or, according 
to another story, the horse) sprang forth; 
‘but Athone planted the first olive tree, 
Cecropa, on boing called in to decide be- 
eween them, gave judgment in favour of the 
goddess, as having conferred on the land the 
more serviceable gift. 

Cecrops lind four children by his wifo 
Agvaulés: a son Erysichthon, who died 
childless, and three daughters, Agraulis, 
Horsé, and Pandrésts, The names of the 
last two show them to be the deities of the 
fertilizing dew ; and indeed the three wore 
rogarded ag in the service of Athene, and 
ox giving fruitfulness to the fields, Pan- 
drosos was Athene’s first priestews, She 
had o shrine of her own (Pandrdstum) in 
the temple of Erechthens on the acropolis, 
and was invoked in times of drought with 
the two Attic Hore, Thallé and Carpo 
{see Erzcutneom). In ber temple stood 
the sacred olive which Athene had created. 

Célend (Gr. Helaind). (1) See HaRPIEs. 
(2) See Puerapzs. 

Oéléuc (Gr. Kelvse). A king of Eleusis, in 
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whose home Démétér, while secking for her 
daughter, received an affectionate welcome 
and comfort while tending her newly-born 
gon Démdphdon. (See Demerer and Dz- 


Celsus (A. Cornélius), A Roman savant, 
eminent in several branches of knowledge, 
who flourished in the age of Tiberius, a.p. 
14-87. Ho was the author of a great ency- 
clopadic work called (it would seam) Artés, 

sf after the manner of Varro’s Disri- 
pling, The work of Celsus included more 
than 20 books, treating of agriculture, 
medicine, philosophy, rhetoric, and the art 
of war. é these ail that remain are books 
7-18, De Médictnd. This is the carliest and 
the most considerable work of the sort in 
the extant Roman literature, The material 
which the euthor has collected, partly from 
Greok sources, partly from his own expe- 
rience, is treated in systematic ordor, and 
with « purity of style which won for Celsus 
the name of the Cicero of physicians. 

Céna, See Mears. 

Cénictlum, See House. 

Céndtaphiam (Gr. Kendtaphton). See 
Burra. 


Consérés (Roman). Tho officials whoxo 
duty it was (after 444 B.C.) to take the 
place of the consuls in saperiavending the 
five-yearly census. The office was one of the 
higher magistracies, and could ouly be held 
once by the same person. It was aot first 
confined to the Patriciaus; in 851 n.c, it 
‘was thrown open to the Plebeians, and after 
339 one of the censors way obliged by law 
to boa plebeian. On occasion of a census, 
the censors wore elected soon after the ac- 
cession to office of the new consuls, who 
presided over the assembly. They were 
usually chosen from the number of consu- 
lares, or persons who had beon consuls. 
Accordingly the censorship was regarded, if 
not as the highest office of state, at least as 
the highest step in the ladder of promotion, 
The newly elected censors entered imme- 
diately, after dae summons, upon their office, 
Its duration was fixed in 438 B.c. to eighteon 
months, but it could be extended for certain 
purposes. For the object of carrying ont 
their proper duties, the census and tha 
solemn purifications (Iustrum) that con- 
cluded it, they had the power of aummon- 
ing the le to the Campus Martius, 
where, since 434 B.c., they had an official 
residence in the Villa Publica, Tho tri- 
bones had no right of veto os against their 
proceedings in taking the census ; indeed, 
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80 far as this part of their duties was con- 
ecrnod, they were irresponsible, being bound 
only in conscience by the oath which they 
took on entering upon and laying down 
their office, Having no executive powers, 
they had no lictors, but only messengers 
(widtores) and heralds (pracones), Their 
insignia wore thoarlic curalis and a purple 
fog, Tho collogial character of the office 
way Ho pronounced, that if one censor died, 
tho other abdicated. From the simple act 
of taking the census and putting up the 
new list of citizens, their functions were 
in courso of time extended, so as to include 


a number of very importaut duties, Among | 


these must be mentioned in particular a 
general superintendence of conduct (réybnen 
mbrum), In virtue of this they had the 
power of afixing @ stigma on any citizon, 
regardless of his position, for any conceiv- 
able offonce for which there was no legal 
punishment. Such offences were neglect 
of one’s property, celibacy, dissolution of 
marriage, bad iraining or bad treatment 
of children, undue saverity to slaves and 
clients, irregular life, abuse of power in 
office, impiety, perjury, and the like. The 
offender ate be punishod with deyrada- 
tion; that is, the censors could oxpel a man 
from the senate or ordo eguester, or they 
could tranafer him from a country tribe 
into one of the Jers respectable city tribes, 
and thus curtail his right of voting, or 

ain they could expol him from the tribes 
altogether, and thus completely deprive 
him of the right of voting. This last pen- 
alty might be accompanied by a fino in the 
shape of additional taxation. The censors 
had also the powor of issuing edicts against 
practices which threateuod the simplicity 
of ancient Roman manners; for instance, 
against luxury, These edicts had not tho 
forco of law, but their transgression might 
be punished by the next censors. The 
effect of the consorial stigma and punish- 
ment lasted until the next census. The 
consent of both censors was required to 
ratify it, and it directly affected men only, 
notwomen, ‘The censors exercised a special 
superintendence over the ¢quif2s and the 
senate. They hod tho lectio sendtas, or 
power of ejecting unworthy members and 
of passing over now candidates for the sena- 
torial rank, as, for instance, those who had 
held curule offices, The eguites had to 
pass singly, each leading his horse, before 
the censors in the forum, after the comple- 
tion of the general census. An honourable 
dismissal was then given to the superan- 


nated or the infirm; if an equée was now 
found, or had previously been found, un- 
worthy of his order (as for neglecting to care 
for his horse), he was expelled from it. The 
vacant places were filled up from the number 
of such individuals as appeared from the 
general census to bo suitable. There were 
certain other dutics attached to the censor- 
ship, for the due performance of which they 
were responsible to the people, and subject to 
the authority of the senate and the veto of 
the tribunes. (1) The letting of the public 
domnin lands and taxes to the highest biddor. 
(2) The accoptance of tendors from the 
lowest bidder for works to be paid for by 
the State. In both these cases the period 
was limited to five years, (8) Superinten- 
denco of the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings and grounds, temples, 
brides, wewers, aqueducts, streats, monu- 
ments, and tho like, 

After 167 B.c, Roman citizens were freed 
from all taxation, and since the time of 
Marius the liability to military service was 
made general. The censorship was now a 
superfluous office, for its original object, the 
ecnsus, as herely necessary. Sulla disliked 
the censors for their power of meddling in 
mattors of private conduct, and accordingly 
in bis constitution of 81 u.c. the office was, 
if not formally abolished, practically super- 
seded. It was restored in 70 uc. in the 
consniship of Pompey and Crassus, and con- 
tinned to exist for & long time, till under 
the Empire it disappeared ns a separate 
office. Phe emperoz kept in his own hands 
the right of taking the census, He took 
over also the other functions of the censor, 
eapecially the supervision of morals, a pro- 
ceeding in which he had Casar’s exainple to 
support him, The care of public buildings, 
however, he committed to a special body. 

Censérinus. A Roman scholar of the 
Brd century 4.D. Besides some grammatical 
treatises now lost, he was the author 
of ashort book, De Die Natalt (“On the 
Day of Birth”), in which he treats of the 
influence of the stara on the birth of meu, 
of the various stages of life, and the different 
modes of reckoning time. In the course of 
the work he gives 2 number of valuable 
historical and chronological notices, 

Census, After the establishment of the 
constitution of Servius Tullius the number 
of Roman citizens was ascertained every 
five (though not always with per 
fect regularity) to determine their legal 
liability to the payment of taxes and to 
military service. This process was called 
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census. The census was originally taken , 


by the kings; after the expulsion of tho 
kings by the consuls; after 444 B.c. by 
special officers called censors (sce CENSORES). 
the censors took the auspices on the night 
preceding the census; on the next day their 
horalil summoned the people to the Campus 
Martius, where they had an official residence 
in the villa publica, Ech tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens 
ware summoned individually according to 
the existing register. Each had to state on 
oath his age, his own name, those of his 
fathor, his wife, his children, his abode, and 
the amount of his property. The facts were 
embodied in lists by the censors’ aasistants. 
The convus of the provinces wna sent in by 
the provincial governors. There was @ 
special commission for numboring the armies 
outside the Italian frontier. The censora, 
in patting up the new lists, took into con- 
sideration not only & man's property bat 
his moral conduct (see Censores, p. 122a). 
‘The censua was concluded with the solemn 
ceremony of reviewing the newly constituted 
army (lustrum). (Sce Losravs.) The re- 
publican census continued to exist under 
the early Empire, but the lost lustrum was. 
held by Veopasian and Titusin av, 74. The 
provincial census, introdaced by Augustus 
and maintained during the whole imporial 
period, had nothing to do with the Roman 
census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 
Centauri (Gr. Kentauroi}. Homer and the 
older mythology represent the Centaurs are 
a rude, wild race, fond of wine and women, 
dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly, e3- 
pecially on Pélfénand Gsta. In Homer they 
are spoken of as shaggy animals, living in 
the mountains. It was, perhaps, not until the 
Sth century B.C. that they were represented 
in the double shape now familiar to us. 
Originally the Centaur was conceived as a 
being with the body of a man standing on 
a horse's legs; but in later timex the human 
body was represented as rising up in the 
front of » horse's body and four legs (see cut). 
According to one version of the current 
legend they were the offspring of N&éphals 
and Ixtén; according to another, the son 
of this pair, Kentaurts, begat them upon 
mares (eee Ix10n). The story of their 
contest with the Lapithe at the wedding 
of Pirithds, born of their drunkenness and 
Tust, ig aa early as Homer [Iliad i 268, 
Odyssey xxi 205 fol.) (See Prerrnous.) 
Jn Homer Nestor, and in the later story _ 
Thésens, are represented as taking part in | 
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it. It was s favourite subject with poets 
and artists. The Centaurs were driven 
from Pelion by Pirithous and the Lapithe, 
and even the wise Chirén was forced to gc 





CENTATA AND EROB, 
(Wanan, Lourre,) 


with them (sce Cumgon), Artists were 
always fond of treating the fabulous combate 
of the Centaurs and ‘he heroes of old; but 
in later times the Centaurs appear in a 
different light. They form part of the 
following of Dionysus, moving peaceably in 
hia festal train among satyra, nymphs, and 
Bacchants, drawing the victorious car of the 
god and his queen Artadné, playing on the 
Tyre, and guided by gods of love. The 
forms of women and children were some- 
times represented in the shape of Centaurs, 
and used in various ways by artists for their 
smaller pictures. For the Centauro-Tritines 
or Ichthpocentaurt (“ Fish-Centaurs”) wee 


Centd. Properly patchwork garment. 
In its secondary meaning the word was 
applied to a poem composed of verses or 
parts of verses by well-known posts put 
together at pleasure, so as to ea new 
meaning. Homer and Vergil were chiefly 
used for the purpose, The Christians were 
fond of making religious poems in this way, 
hoping thus to give a nobler colouring to 
the poetry. For instance, we have a 
Homeric cento of 2,848 verses on the Life 
of Christ, ascribed to Athénais, who, under 
the title of Eudéela, was consort of the 
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emperor Theodosius II. Another instance 
is a poem known as the Christus pitiens, 
or “the suffering Christ,” consisting 
2,610 verses from Euriptdéz, Instances of 
Vergilian centos are the sacred history of 
Proba Faltanla (towards the end of the 
Ath century 4.D.), and a tragedy entitled 
Medea by Hoxidins Geta. 

Centumviri (‘The hundred men”). This 
wos the title ot the single jury for the trial 
of civil causes at Rome. in the republican 
nge it connisted of 105 members, chosen from 
the tribes (three from each of the thirty-five). 
Under the Empire its number was increased 
to 180. It waa divided inte four sections 
(constla), and exercised ita jurisdiction in 
the name of the people, partly in sections, 
partly on a single collégium. Tt had to deal 
with questions roperty, and particu- 
larly With those of iahersance. "In the 
lator years of the Ropublic it was presided 
over by wen of qnustorian rauk; but from 
the time of Augustus by a commission of 
ten (decem virt litibis tudicandis). The 
plondings were oral, and tho pri is 

mblic. In enrlier tines they took place 
in the forum; under the Empire in a basi- 
ica, In the imperial age the contumyiral 
courts were the only sphere in which on 
ambitions orator or lawyer could win dis- 
tinction. The Javt mention of them is in 
805 A.D. The peculiar symbol of the cen- 
tumviral court wes a hasta or spear (sce 
Hasta). 

Centtiria (“a hundred”). In the Roman 
army of tho regal period the ceuturia was 
‘a division of 100 cavalry soldiers, In the 
holf-military constitution of Servius Tullius 

word was applied to one of the 193 
divisions into which the king divided the 
patrician and plebeian pipiiius according 
to their property, with the view of allotting 
to exch citizen his due share of civil rights 
‘and duties, Of the 193 centuria 18 con- 
sistod of cavalry soldiers (100 each) bolong- 
ing to the richest class of citizens. Thonext 
170, whose members werotoserveasinfantry, 
fell into five clnsues, The frat 80 included 
those citizens whose property amounted to 
at least 100,000 asses, The second, third, 
and fourth, containing each 2) centuries, 
repreyented a minimum property of 75,00, 
50,000, and 26,000 asses respectively. The 
fifth, with 80 centuries, rapresented ¢ mini- 
mum of 12,500, £1,000 or 10,000 asses, 
‘These 170 conturie were again divided into 
85 ceuturiea of iantares, or men from 18-45 
heed of age, who served in the field; and 

of séntdrce, citizens from 46 to 60 years 
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of age, who served on garrison duty in the 
city. Besides these there were 2 centuries 
of mechanics (fabrum), and 2 of musicians 
(cornictnum, and tubtctnum). 

The centurie fabrum were enrolled be- 
tween the first and second clans: thecenturia: 
cornicinum and tubicinum between the 
fourth and fifth. The 193d centuria con- 
sisted of citizens whose income fell below 
the minimum standard of the rest, and who 
were called etdrii or capite consi. 
These lost had originally no function beyond 
that of voting at the assembly of the 
citizens in the comitla centuridta, and were 
not liable to military service. But in later 
times the richer among them were admitted 
to serve in the army. A fresh division of 
centuri@ was made at every consus, The 
military equipment of each citizen, and his 
position in battle array, was determined 
by the class to which his property entitled 
him to belong. (See Lecrox.) On tho poli- 
tical position of the different classes see 
Comrra (2). 

In umilitary parianes centuria meant one 
of the 60 divisions of the legion, each of 
which was commanded by a centurio, 

Centuridta Comitia. See Comrrta (2). 

Centiridnis. The captains of tho 60 con- 
turies of the Roman legion. They carried a 
staff of vinowood as their badge of office. 
In the republican age they wore appointed, 
on the application of the legion, by tha 
military tribunes on the commixsion of the 
consuls. There were various degroos of rank 
among the centurions according as they be- 
longed to the three divisions of the triarii, 
princtp2s, and hastati, and led the first or 
‘second centuria of one of the 80 mantpilli. 

‘The centurion of the first centuria of a 
manipulus led bis manipulus himself, and 
as centurio prior ranked above the leader of 
the second centuria, or centurio postértor. 
The highest rank belonged to the first cen- 
turio of the first manipulus of the triarii, 
tho primiptlus or primus plus, who wos 
admitted to the council of war. The method 
of promotion was a6 follows: The cen 
turiones bad to work first through the 30 
lower centurie of the 80 manipuli of the 
hastati, principes, end triarti, and then 
through the 30 upper centuria up to the 
primipilus, 

After the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire the legion was usually divided 
into 10 cohorts ranked one above the other, 
each cohort consisting of three manipult or 
six centuria, The division into pridr2s 
and posteriorés, and into triarit, principes 
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and hastati still remained, but only for the 
centurions and within the cohort, which 
accordingly always included a prior and 

josterior of the three ranks in question. 

1 method of promotion, which was 
haps not regularly fixed until the time of 
the standing armies of the Empire, seems to 
have been the old one, the centurions passing 
up by a lower stage through all 10 cohorte, 
and the higher stage always beginning in 
the tenth, The first centurion of each 
cohort probably led it, and was admitted to 
the council of war. The promotion usually 
eoased with the advancamont to the rank of 
primipilus, Tf a centurion who had reached 
this point did not chooge to retire, he waa 
omployed on special services, as commandant 
of a fortress for instanco. Under the 
‘Empire, howevor, exceptions] cases occurred 
of promotion to higher posts. 

CéphAlus(Gr. Aéphdlds), In Greck mytho- 
logy the son of Hermés and Hers, the daugh- 
ter of Cécrops king of Atheux, According to 
another story he was son of Deion of Phocis 
and Didméds, and migrated from Phocis to 
Thdrleus in Attien. He was married to 
Procris, the dnughtor of Erechtheus, and 
lived with her in the closest affection, But 
while bunting one day in the mountains, he 
was carried away for his beauty by Eds, the 
poddo-s of thedawn. To estrauge his wife’s 

art from him, Eos sent him to her in the 
form of a stranger, who, by the offer of 
splendid prosents, succeeded’ in making her 
waver in her fidelity, Cephalns revealed 
himself, and Procris, in shame, fied to Crote, 
whore she lived with Artémis as a huntress, 
Artemis (or, according to another story, 
Minds), gave her a dog as swift as the wind, 
and a spoar that never missed its aim. On 
returning to Attica she met Cephalus hunt- 
ing, He failed to recognise her, and offered 
his love if she would give him her dog and 
her spear, She then revealed herself, and, 
tho balance of offence being thus redressed, 
the lovers were reconciled and returned to 
their old happy life together. But Procris 
at last fell a victim to her jealousy. When 
Cophalus went out hunting, he used often 
to call om Awra, or the breeze, to cool hin 
heat, Procris was told of this, and, sup- 
posing Avra to be some nymph, hid herself 
in a thicket to watch tine Hearing a 
rostling near him, and thinking a wild 
beast was in the thicket, Cephalus took aim 
with the unerring spear which Procris had 
given him, and slew his wife. For this 
murder he was banished, and fled to Batis. 
Here he assisted Amphitryén in the chase 
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of the Taumessian fox; and both his dog 
and the hunted animal were turned to stone 
by Zeus, Subsequently he joined Amphi- 
tryon in his expedition againat the Talebée, 
end, according to one account, became 
sovereign of the Cephalleniane. Aveording 
to another he put an end to his life by leap- 
ing from the promontory of Leucité, on 
which he had founded a temple to Apollo. 
CSpheus (Gr. Kepheus). (1) The son of 
Bélns, king of Athiopia, husband of Cassio- 
péaand father of Andréméda. (See ANDRO- 


MEDA.) 

(2) Son of Atéus, king of Tégéa and bro- 
ther of Augé (see TELEPAUS). He fel! with 
his twenty sous when fighting on the side 
of Hariclas against Hippocian of Sparta. 

Caphistdédtms (Gr. Kephisddotds). A 
Greek artist, born at Athens, and connected 
with the family of Praxitélés, He flourished 
towards the ond of the 4th contury Bc, 
‘The celebrated statue now in the Glyptothok 
at Munich, ropresenting Eiréné with the 
infant Plutus in her arms, is probably a 
copy of a work by Cephisodotus (sce cut, 
tude Erreng). There was another Cephi- 
sodotus, a contemporary of his, and the «on 
of Praxiteles, who was likewise in high 
Tepute as a sculptor. 

Cér (Gr. Ker), In Grok mythology, o 

lesa of death, especially of violent death 
in battle. In Hexiod she ia the daughter of 
Nyx (night), and sister of Mords (the 
doom of death), Hypnés (sleep), and Dreains. 
‘The poets commonly speak of several Kérés, 
goddesses of different kinds of death. Homer 
and Hesiod represeut them as clothed in 
garments atained by human blood, and drag- 
ging the dend and wounded about on the 
field of battle. Every man has hie allotted 
Doom, which overtakes him at the appointed 
time, Achilles alone has two, with the 
power to choose freely between them. In 
later times the Keres are ropresented 
generally as powers of destruction, and aa 
associated with the Fninyés, goddewses of 
revenge and retribution. 

Corbérus (Gr. Kerberds). In Greek mytho- 
logy, the three-headed dog, with hair of 

son of Typhaon and Echidua, who 
watches the entrance of the lowor world, 
He gives a friendly greeting to all who enter, 
but if any one attempts to go out, he seizes 
him and holds him fast. Whon Hericlés, at 
‘the command of Enrystheus, brought him 
from below to the upper world, the poison- 
ous sconite sprang up from the foam of his 
mouth, (See the cuts to the article HaDESs.) 

Cercis (Gr Kerkis). See THEATRE. 
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Cereyon (Gr, Kerkjon), In Greck mytho- 
logy the son of Possidén, and father of 
‘Alps, who lived at Elousia, and compelled 
all passers-by to wrestle with him, He was 
conquered and slain by the young Théseus, 
who gave the kingdom of Eleasis to his 
grandson, Hippothdon. (See ALOPE, and 
THESEUS.) 

Céréilia. Sce Ceres, 

Caras. An old Italian goddess of agri- 
culturo. The Ceres who was worshipped at 
Rome is, however, the same as the Greek 
Demétir, Her culfus was sntroduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that 
of Dionysus und Perséphéng, who in the 
same way received the Italian names of 
Liber and Libéra, It was iu 496 B.c., on the 
oceasion of o drought, that the Sibylline 
‘books ordered the introduction of the wor- 
ship of the three deities. This worship was 
80 decidedly Grock that the temple dedi- 
cated on a spur of the Aventine in 490 B.c., 
over the entrance to the Circus, was built 
in Greek style and by Greok artists; and 
the service of the goddess, founded on tho 
Greek fable of Demoter and Persephone, 
was performed in the Greek tongue by 
Italien womon of Greek extraction. The 
worshippers of the goddess were almost 
‘exclusively plebeian. Her temple was placed 
under tho care of the plebeian ediles, who 
{na oversoers of the corn market) had their 
official residence in or mear it, The fines 
which they imposed went to the shrine of 
Ceres, 80 did the property of persons who 
had offended against them, or against the 
tribunes of the plebs, Just as the Patricians 
entertained each other with mutual Pint 
talities at the Megalesian games(A pril 4-1 
90 did the Plebeians at the Cér?alia, or gamea 
introduced at the founding of the tomple of 
Cores. Those held in later times were given 
by the wdiles from the 12th-19th April, and 
another festival ta Ceres, held in August, 
was established before the Second Punic 
War. This was celebrated by women in 
honour of the reunion of Ceres and Proser- 
pins. After fasting for nine days, the women, 
clothed in white, and adorned with crowns of 
ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddess the 
firetfruite of the harvest. After 191 B.c. 6 
fast (icitntum C&reris) was introduced by 
command of the Sibylline books. This was 
criginelly observed every four years, but in 
later times was kept annually on the 4th of 
October. The netive Italian worship of 
Ceres wes probably maintained in its purest 
form in the country. Here the country 
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bofore the beginning of the harvest, and 
dedicated to her the first cuttings of the 
corn (preméttum), (See Demeter.) 
Garyx (Gr. Keryx). Thesonof Pandrists 
and Hermés, and the ancestor of the Kérycés 
of Elousia (see Cenyx, 2). Hersé (or Ered) 
was mother, by Hermes, of tho beautiful 
Céphalus (see Cepaatus). She had a special 
festival in her hononr, the Arrhephorta (see 
Arrepronta). Agraulds, mother of Al- 
cippé, by Arés, was said’ in one story to 
have thrown herself down from the citadel 
during a war to save her country. It was, 
accordingly, in her precincts on the Acro- 
polis that the young men of Athens, when 
they received their spoara and shields, took 
their oath to defend their country to the 
death, invoking her name with those of the 
Chirités Auxd and Hégémond. According 
to another story, Athens entrusted Erich- 
thdnins to the beoping of the three sisters 
in a closed chest, with the command that 
they were not to open it, Agraulos and 
Horse disobeyed, went mad, and threw 
themselves down from the rocks of the 
Shey Gr. K 1) The Greek 
(Gr. Keryx). (; ¢ Greok name 
foraherald, In the Homeric age the k 
is the official servant of the king, w! 
manages his household, attends at his monls, 
assists at sacrifices, summons the assem- 
blies and maintains order and tranquillity 
in them. He also acts as ambassador to the 
enemy, and, as such, his person is, both in 
ancient times and ever afterwards, inviol- 
able. In historical times the herald, be- 
sides the part which he plays in the politi- 
cal transactions between different cities, 
appears in the service of the gods. He an- 
nounees the sacred trace observed at the 
public festivals, commands silence at reli- 
gioua services, dictates the forms of prayer 
to the assembled community, and performs 
services in temples where there is 
only a small staff of attendants, especially 
by assisting in the sacrifices. He has alao 
a great deal to do in the service of the 
State. At Athens, in particular, one or 
more heralds were attached to the various 
officials and to the government boards, It 
was also the herald’s business to summon 
the counei] and the public assembly, to re- 
cite the prayer before the commencement of 
nese, to command silence, to call upon 
the speaker, to summon the parties in a 
lawsuit to attend the court, and to act in 
pearl as a public crier. Asa rule, the 
is were taken from the poor, and the 


offered Cores a sow (porea prectdanta) | lower orders, At Athens they had’a salary, 
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and took their meala at the public expenee, 
with the officials to whom they were at- 
tached, On the herald’s staff (Gr. kery- 
keion, Lat. cddactus), see HERMES, 

(2) In Greek mythology, the son of 
Hermes, the herald of the gods, by los 
the daughter of Cecrops, or (according to 
another story) of Eumolpus, and ancestor of 
the Eleusinian family of the Kérykés, one 
of whose members alweys perfonned the 
fonotions of a herald at the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Cetra, The light shield of the Roman 
auxiliaries, (Sce SHIELD.) 

Cayx (Gr. Kryzx). In Greok mythology, (1) 
A king of Trichis, the friend und nephew 
of Hériclés. (See HERACLES.) 

(2) The son of Hédsphérds or the Morn- 
ing-Star, and the nymph Philonis; the 
husband of Alkjané or Halk¥oné, daughter 
of the Thessulian Atlus. The pair were 
arrogant enough to style themselves Zeus 
and Héra, and were accordingly changed 
respectively by Zeus into the birds of the 
same name, a diver and a kingfisher. 
Another story confused Ceyx with the king 
of Trachis, and dwelt on the tender Jove of 
the pair for each other. Oeyx is drowned 
at sea, and Alcyone finds his body cast up 
upon his native shore. The gods take pity 
ou her grief, and change the husband and 
wife into kingfishers (alcyOncs), whose affec- 
tion for each other in the pairing season was 
proverbial, Zeus, or, according to another 
story, the wind-god Hdlus (yometimos repre+ 
vented as the father of Aleyone), bids the 
winds rest for seven days before and after 
the shortest day, to allow the kinsfishors to 
sit on their eges by the soa. Hence the 
expression “‘haloyon daye,” applied to this 
season. DrdalYon, the brother of Ceyx, 
was turned into a hawk, when he throw 
himself from a rock on Parnassus in grief 
at the death of his daughter Chidné. 

Chalois (Gr. Chalkous). See Cormacr 

Chaldei. Sce AstRoLOey. 

Chids. According to Hesiod, the yawn- 
ing, unfathomable abyss which was the first 
of all existing things. From Chans arose 
Gaia (Barth), Tartérus (Hell), and Eros 
(Love). Chaos bore Erébus end Night; 
from their union sprang Azhér and Hemera 
(Sky and Day). ) conaeption of Chaos 
as the confused mags out of which, in the 
beginning, the separate forms of’ things 
arose, is erroneous, and belongs to a later 
period, 

Cherémin, A Greek tragedian, who 
flourished at Athens about 380 B.c, His 
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style wag amooth and picturesque, but his 
plays were artificial, and better adapted for 


reading then for performance. A few frag- 
ments of them Lotte which show some 


imaginative power. 
Chairs and Seats, Of thoso there was 


a great variety in the ancieut world, some 
with, and some without, supports for the 
head and back. The latter sort (Gr. 
diphris, Lat. sella) were mostly low, and 
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DIPUROS OR BELLA 
{From Gieck Vaase,) 





UWAIRB 
(Brom Grock Vases.) 





THROXE, 
(Zeus, Coin of Kun) 


were supported sometimes on four upright 
legs, sometimes on feet arranged and shaped 
like @ sawing stool (see cuts). The seat 
being made of leather streps, the chair could, 
in the latter case, be folded up and carried 
by aservant, A chair of this kind, made of 
ivory, was one of the insignia of the curule 
magistrates at Rome (see SzLLa CoRULIS). 
The official chair of the Roman magis- 
trates was always without a back, Stools 
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without backs were also used by mechani: 
soldiers, and boys at achool. The backed 
chairs ordinarily in use much resembled our 
modern chairs, They generally had a slop- 
ing back, aometimes arched out in the centre 
(see cuts). Chairs of this form were made 
for women and invalids; and the cathedra 
or professoi’s chair was of the same descrip- 
tion, The Greek thrénds and the Latin 
witium were seats of honour. They were 
lofty, and had footstools accordingly ; the 
back’ was high and straight, the legs were 
upright, and there were arms at the sides. 
tho Roman pater familias, when giving 
his clients their morning audience, sat in 
1 solizim, Seats were not always stuffed, 
but cushions were put on thom, and cnver- 
ings on tho backw. Chairs were made of 
metal and ivory, as woll as of wood, 

Chitrés. (1) Chaves of AMitylcne, 
A Groek historian, conrt-marshal of 
Alexandor the Great. Ho was the 
author of # comprohensive work, con- 
taining at least ten books, upon the 
life, chiefly the domestic life, of this 
inonoreh, This history had the repa- 
tation of being trustworthy and in- 
teresting, Only a few fragmenta of 
it romain. 

(2) Chares of Lindis in Rhodes, 
A Greek artiat, a pupil of Lysippus. 
In 278 0. he produced the largest 
statue known in antiquity, the colo 
anal image of the sun, 280 feot high, 
placed at the entrance of the harbour 
of Rhodes, and generally known as 
the Colossus of Rhodew. This was 
destroyed by an earthquake as early 
og 222 n.c. The thumbs were thicker than 
the avernge span of a man’s hand, the 
fingors larger than many ordinary statues. 

Chariots. (1) Greek. ‘The racing chariots 
in use at the public games require especial 
mention. These prescrved the form of the 
war-chariots of the heroic age, made to 
earry the warrior and his charioteer (sce 
cut), They were also used at Rome in 
the games of the circus and in festal 
processions. The chariot hnd two low 
wheels, tsvally with four spokes each. On 
these rested the car (sce cut), clliptically 
shaped in front, protected a board 
rising to the knees of the drivor in front, 
and sloping off to the rear, where the 
chariot was open. In the triumphal chariot 
of the Romans this board was breast high. 
At the end of the pole was fastened the yoke. 
This consisted either of a simple arched 
pisee af wood, or of two rings connected 
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@ crogs-beam, and was fixed on the necks 

the two horses or mules which were next 
to the pole, Sometimes a third und fourth 
horse were attached by meana of a rope 
passing from the neckband to « rail form- 
ing the top of the front board. It was 
indeed the universal custom in antiquity to 
make the two principal horses draw by the 

ke, It was only the extra horses that drew 

traces, and this always at the side of the 
others, never in front of them. Carriages 
in ordinary use sometimes had two, some- 
times four wheels. They were used mostly 
for carrying burdens, Only women, as a 
rule, travelled in carriages; men usually 
either walked or rode, thinking it affecta- 
tion to drive except in cage of old age or 
illness, It was, however, customary at 
Athens and elsewhere for a bride to be 





WAR-CITARION, 
(Vaso painting.) 


drawn to the honse of the bridegroom in a 
carringe drawn by mules or oxen, sitting 
between the bridegroom and his friend, 

(2) Rome, Among the Romans we find a 
great variety of carriages in nse, for trans- 
port, travelling and state ocensions. This 
variety is apparent in the number of differ- 
ent names, which cannot however alwaya 
be referred with certainty to the forms of 
carriage presented in works of art. The 
various kinds of travelling-carriages must 
have been borrowed from abroad, as is 

by their names. The veda, for 
instance, came from Gaul. Thia wasa four- 
wheeled travelling carriage for family and 
baggage, or for company. The cistune and 
essédum were light two-wheeled convey- 
ances. Theessedun was probably a Gaulish 
war-chariot, as the covinnus waa a British 
war-chariot, The four-wheeled pilentum 
came also from Gaul. It was drawn by 
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mules end generally used by the servants 
pod suite. “The pilentum and covinnus 
were used on state occasions. These were 
both covered carriages, the pilenta having 
four wheels, the covinnus two, The covin- 
nus often mentioned in the literature of the 
empire had four wheels, and resembled a 
veda, Wo must also mention the thensa, a 
chariot adorned with gold and ivory, in 
which the images of the gods and deitied 
emperors, lying upon a cushion on a frame 
or a litter, were borne to the circus through 
the streets and the Forum at the Circensian 
games, The uso of carringes for travelling 
purposes was allowed in Roman society, 
‘but there was very little driving in Rome 
itaelf. Marvied Indies were from very old 
times permitted the use of carpenta in the 
city, and to drive in pilenta to sacrifices 
and’ gomes, ‘The privilege was said to 
havo been granted them in acknowledgment 
of thoir contributions to the ransom of the 
city after it was burut by the Gauls, B.c. 890. 
In 45 8.¢, Cassar finally restricted their pri- 
vilege to the public sacrifices to which the 
Vestal Virgins, the married ladies, and the 
Fiamens aleo drove in pilenta, 

‘Men were strictly forbidden to drive in 
the city, except in two cases, A gonoral 
at his triumph was borne to the circus in a 
gilded chariot drawn by four horses and in 
the procession which proceded the games of 
the circus, the magistrates rode in chariots 
drawn by two horves. Six horses were 
aometimes allowed to the emperor. Through- 


ont the citios of the empire driving in the _ 


streets was generally forbidden in the fimt 


two centuries after Christ. At length, in * 


the Brd century, the use of a carriaye was 
allowed as a yiivilege to the senators and 
high imperial officials, who rode in carraee 
plated with silver. In later times private 
citizens were permitted to drive in these 
coaches. Wagons (the general name of 
which was plaustra) were, with certain ex- 
ceptions, forbidden by a law of Oxsar to 
ply betwoon suurise aud the tenth hour (4 
in the afteinoon), in view of the immense 
traffic in tho streets, Some wagons hed 
two, some four wheels. They were gener- 
ally drawa by oxen, assex, or mules. If 
they were meant to carry very heavy loads, 
the wheels would be made of one piece and 
without spokes. 

Charisius (Flavius Sostpdter). A writer 
on Latin grammar, who flourished towards 
the end of the 4th century a.p. His dra 
Grammética, » work in five books, imper- 
fectly preserved, is compilation, made with- 
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oat wuch intelligence, from the works of 
older scholars. Its value is derived from 
the numerous quotations it preserves from 
the older Latin literature. 

Ch&rités or Graces. Goddesses of grace, 
and of everything which lends charm and 
beauty to nature and human life, Accord- 
ing to “Hesiod they are the offspring of 
Zeus and the daughter of Océinus and 
Eurfnimé. Their names are Euphris¥né 
(oy), Thalia (bloom), and Aglata (brillinnce). 
Aglaia is the youngest, and the wife of 
Hephestue, Bor the inspiretion of the 

was deemed aa nocesary to the 
plastic arts, as to music, poetry, science, 
eloquence, beauty, and enjoyment of life. 
Accordingly the Graces are intimate with 
the Muses, with whom they live together on 
Olympia. They aro associated, too, with 
Apollo, Athéué, Hermés, and Peiths, but 
especially with Broa, Aphrodité, and Diong- 
sus. Bright and blithe-hearted, they were 
also called the daughters of the Sun and 
of Aga (“Sheen”), They were worshipped 
inconjunction with Aphrodite and Dionysus 
at Orchiménus in Bootia, where their shrine 
was accounted the oldest in the place, and. 
where their anost ancient images were found 
in the shape of stones said to have fallen 
from heaven. It was here that the Jeast of 
the Charit?sia was held in their honour, 
with musical contests, At Sparta, a9 at 
Athens, two Charites only were ‘worshipped, 
Clata (Kteta) or Sound, ond Phaénna or 
Tight; at Athens their names were Auxd 
(Increase), and Hégémond (Qreen). It 
was by these goddesses, and by Agraulis, 
daughter of Cecrops, that the Athenian 
youths, on receiving their spear and shield, 
ewore faith to their country, The Charites 
were represented in the form of benutiful 
maidens, the three being generally linked 
hand in hand. In the older representations 
they are clothed; in the later they are 
loosely clad or eutirely undraped. 

Charitin, of Aphrodisiix in Phrygia. 
The assumed name of the author of a Greek 
romance in eight books, on the fortunes of 
Cheréis and Callirrhdi. He way a Chrig- 
tian, probably of the 4th century A.D. 
His treatment of the story is simple, but 
full of life and movement; the narrative is 
easy and flowing, the Innguageon the whole 
natural and unadorned, 

Charén. (1) In Greek mythology, the son 
of Erébus and the Styx; thedark aud grisly 
old man in a black sailor’s cloak, who ferriea 
the souls of the dead across the river of 
the lower world for the fare of an dbdlds. 
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The coin was put into the month of the 
dead for this purpose. (See Furuuk Lire.) 
(2) AGreek historian. (See LowoGRaPHt.} 

Charybdis. See Scyiua. 

Cheiromantia. Sve MAntTIKE. 

Cheiroténta. A show of hands, The 
ustial method of voting in Greck popular 
assemblies, whether at political meetings 
or olections, Iu elections, the che/rotonia 
‘was contrasted with the drawing of lots, 
which wax usual since the time of Cleis- 
thénéy in the case of many alfices. 

Chelidénis. Sie Akpon. 

Chiliarchus. The leader of a division of 
1,000 men, (Sre PHALANX.) 

Chimara, A fire-breathing monster of 
Lycia, destroyed by Belléraphin, Accord- 
ing to Homer the Chumria was of divine 
origin. In dront it wax o lion, hehind it 
wos a sopent, and in the middie a gnat, 
and wan brought up by Amisodets as a 
plague for many men. Hesiod calls her the 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and by 
Orthds the inntuer of the Sphmx’and the 
Noemean lion, He describes her as large, 
swiftefooted, strong, with the beads of a 
lion, aud goat, and a serpent, In numerous 
works of art, ax in statues, and the coiny of 
Corinth, SieFon, nnd other cities, the Chie 
mivia is generally represented as a lien, 
with o gont’s hond in the middle of its back, 
aud inil ending in a suxke’s head. The 
bronze Uhimnara of Arretima, now in Plor- 
ence, is a very colebratod work of art. 
Even in snbqanty the Chimera was re- 
garded na n symbol of the volcanic character 
of the Lycian soil. 

Ohibnd, (1) Daughter of Bértas and 
Oreithyia, mother of Eumotpus by Posei- 
dén. (See EuMoLvvs ) 

(2) Daughter of Dedilién, mother of 
Philammoa by Apollo, and of Autalfeus by 
Hormés. She was slain by Artémis for 
yentaring to compare her own beauty with 
that of the goddess. (See DDALION.} 

Chirén, A Centaur, son of Ciinus and the 
Qoean nymph Philéra, By the Nuiad nymph 
Charicld he was father of Endéis, wife of 
Kécus, the mother of Péleus and Téliunsn, 
and grandmother of Achilles and Ajax. He 
ig represented in the fable as wise and just, 
while the other Centaurs are wild ond un- 
civilized. He is the master and instructor 
of the moat celebrated heroes of Greek 
story, an Actwon, Jasin, Castor, Polydeucés, 
Achilles, and Asolépius, to whom he teaches 
the art of healing. Driven by the Lipithe 
from his former dwelliug-place, a cave at 
the top of Péltéa, he took up his abode on 
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the promontory of Maléa in Lecénia, Here 
he wax wounded accidentally with a poisoned 
arrow by his friend Hériclés, who was 
pursuing the flying Centaurs (see Potts). 
To escape from the dreadful pain of the 
wound, he renounced his immortality in 
favour of Prométheus, and was set by Zeus 
among the stars as the constellation Archer. 

Chitén. The undershirt worn by the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Roman fainice. 
Two kinds were commonly distinguished, 
the short Doric chiton of woo! (fig. 1) and 
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the long Tonic tunic of lineu, which was 
worn at Athens down to the time of 
Pericles. The chiton consisted of an ob- 
Jong piece of cloth, wrapped round the 
Lody. One arm was passed thiough a hole 
in the closed side, while the two corners 
were joined together by a clasp on the 
shoulder. The garment, which thus huny 
down open on one side, was fostoned to- 
gether at both corners, or sometimes sown 
together below the hips, At the waist it 
was confined by a belt. In course of time 
short sleeves ware added to the arm-holes, 
Sleeves reaching to the wrist were by the 
Greske regarded ss effeminate; but they 
were worn by the Phrygians end Median: 

and often appear on monimments as part of 
the dress of Orientals. The chiton worn 
on both shoulders was distinctive ot free 
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men. Workmen, sailors and slaves wore 
8 chiton with one armhole only for the left 
arm, while the right arm and right breast 
were left uncovered. This was called the 
eximts. Country folk wore a chiton of 
skins, The chiton worn by Doric ladies 
was a long garment like a chemise, slit up- 
wards on both sides from the hips and held 
together by clasps at the shoulders. In the 
case of young girls it waa fastened up so 
high that it hardly reached the knees. For 
the rest of Greece the usual dress of a lady 
was tho Tonian chiton, long, broad, renching 
to the foot mm many folis, and only drawn 
up a short distance by the girdle. From 
this long ladies’ chiton was developed the 
double chiton, a vory long and broad picco 
of cloth, folded together round the boy, 
and fastened with clasps at the shoulders. 
Tt was folded double round the breast and 
hack, and was open or fastened with elasps 
on the right side, and fell simply down to 
the feet. Sometimes the open side was 
sewn together from the girdle to the lower 
edge, For the garments worn over the 
chiton sce Himation, Catamys, and Tri 
BON. 

Chlémys, An ontor 
garment introduced at 
Athens from Thessaly 
and Macedonia, It con- 
aisted of an oblong piece 
of wootlon cloth thrown 
over tho left shoulder, 
the open ends being 
fastened with clasps 
on the right shoulder, 
The chlamys was worn 
by fphebi; it was alxo 
the uniform of general 
officers, like the palt- 
damentum, as it was 
called in later times 
among the Romans, It 
commonly served a6 an 
overcoat for travelling, 
hanting, and military 
service, (See out.) 

Chloris, (1) The 
personification of the 
spring season, and god- 
dess of Howers, tho wifeof Zéephtrus, mother _ 
of Carpts (“Fruit”), She was identified by j 
the Romans with Flora, (Ser Fiona.) 

(2) Daughter of Amphidn of Orchoménus, 
wife of Nélens, mother of Nestor and 
Periclfménus. (See PERICLYMENUS.) 

Cherilus. (1) An Athenian dramatist, 
one of the oldest Attic tragedians, who | 
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appeared as a writer aa early ay 520 3.0. 

fe wns a rival of Pratinas, Phrynichus and 
ZEischylus. His favourite line seems to have 
been the satyric drama, in which he wos 
long @ popular writer. 

(2) A Greek epic poet, born in Sarmoa 
about 470 u.c., a friend of Herodotus, and 
afterwards of the Spartan Lysander. Ho 
lived first at Athens and afterwards at the 
court of King Archélaiis of Macedonia, 
where ho was treated with great consider- 
ation, aud died about 400 n.c. Ho was tle 
first epic poet who, feeling that the old 
mythology was exhauste?, ventured to 
treat a historical subject of immediate in- 
terest, the Persian wars, in an epic entitlod 
Pers?ts. According to ovo account the poem 
was reail in the schools with Homer. The 
fow frazments that remain show that it did 
not lack talent and mevit ; but little regard 
was pad to it by posterity, 

(3) Cheerilux of Idsis in Caria. Thiy 
Chorrilus was also an epic poet, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great, Alexander 
promised him a gold piece for evory good 
verso he wrote in celebration of his achieve- 
ments, but declared that he would rather 
be the Thernités of Homer than the Achilles 
of Cheerilus. 

Chdes, See Dionysia, 

Chorus. Tho word rhdrds in Greek meant 
amunber of perros who porformed songs 
and dancey at religious festivals, When 
the drama at Athens was developed fiom 
the dithyrambie chornsex, the chorus was 
retained os the chief elemont in the Diony- 
sinc festival. (See Tracepy.) With the 
old dramatists the choral songs and dances 
much preponderated over the action proper. 
As the form of the drama developed, the 
sphero of the chorus was gradually limited, 
so tliat it took the comparatively subordi- 
nate position which it occupies in the ex- 
tant tragedies and comedien. The function 
of the chorus represented by its leader was 
to act ag an ideal public, more or less con- 
nected with the dramatis persone. It 
inight consist of old men and women or of 
maidens. It took an interest in the occur- 
rences of the drama, watched the action 
with quiet sympathy, and sometimes in- 
terfered, if uot to act, at least to advise, 
comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical ‘points of the action, ea we should 
say in the entr'actrs, it performed long 
lyrical pieces with suitable action of dance 
and gesture. In the better times of the 
drama these songs utood in close connexion 
with the action; buat even in Burtpidés this 
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connexion is sometimes loose, end with the 
late: tragedians, after the time of Agithon, 
the choral performance sank to & mere in- 
termezzo. The style of the chorus was 
distinguished fron that of the dialogue 
tly by its complex lyuical form, partly 
by its language, m which it adopted a mix- 
ture of Attic and Doiic forms The 
place of the chorus way on the orchistra, 
on different parts of wluch, after = solemn 
match, it remamed until the end of the 
piece drawn up, while xtanding, mn @ square. 
During the action 1t seldom left the orchestia 
to re-appear, and it was quite exceptional 
for xt to appear on the stage As the per- 
formance went on the choruy would change 
tts place on the orchestra; ax the piece 1e- 
quired xt would divide into semi-chornses 
and porform a variety of artistic movements 
and dances Tho name of Emnutta was 
Bivens to tho tragic dance, which, though 
not Inching ammation, had @ solemn and 
mensuied chancter. Tho comedy had its 
burlesque and often indecent performance 
called Cordas, the natyiic diama ats Stczn- 
ms, representing the wauton movements of 
wutyrs The songs of the choruses, too, had 
thet spromnl names. The first ode per- 
formed by the entue body was called pri d- 
ds; the pieces intervenmg betweon the 
parts of the play, stdstma, the songs of 
mourning, in which the chorus took part 
with the actors, conmot, The number of 
tho members (chorcwtai) was, 1n tragedies, 
originally twelve, and after Sophoctes fifteen 
This was probably the number allowed m 
the antyric drama: the chorus in the Old 
Comedy numbered twenty-four, 

The business of getting the members of 
the chorua together, paving them, mamtam- 
mu them daring the time of practice, and 
gonorally equipping them for performance, 
was togardod as 8 Liturgra, or public se- 
vice, and devolved on a wealthy private 
eitzron called a Chore gus, to whom it was 8 
matter of considornble trouble and expense, 
We know from mdividual instances that 
the cost of tragio chorns might run up to 
80 mine (about £100), of a come chorus 
to 16 mins (abont £53). If victorious, the 
Chéréqus received a crown and a finely 
sionght tripod. This he sither dedicated, 
with an inscription, to some deity as a 
memorial of his triumph, or set up on & 
marble structure built for the purpose in 
the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the number of 
these monuments which were erected there. 
One of these memonals, put up by a certain 
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Lynieratés in 835 B.¢., still remains. (See 
Lysicratrs) After the Peloponnesian war 
the prosperity of Athens dechned so much 
that at was often difficult to find a sufficient 
number of choregr to supply the festivals. 
The State therefore had to take the business 
itself. But many choruses came to an 
end altogether, This was the case with the 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristo- 
hanes, and the poeta of the Middle and 
Krew Comedy ae angly dropped the cho.us. 
‘This explains the fact that there is no 
chorus mm tho Roman comedy, which 13 an 
imitation of the New Comedy of the Greeks. 
In thor tragedies, however, umtated fiom 
Gieek originals, tho Romans retained the 
chous, wisich, es the Roman theatre had no 
orchestra, was placed on the stage, and a5 & 
rulo performed between the acts, bat some- 
times during the performance as well 

Chorégus, Chirentm. 8. CHoRUS 

Chérizontés, Sve Homer 

Chrésmildgi See Mantixx, 

Chrysidr. Son of Poseiddn and Médasa, 
brother of Pégisus, and father of ihe three- 
headed pant Geryon and Echidna by the 
Occan-Nymph Caliirehie 
. The daughter of Chrysis, 
priest of Apollo at Chifse, She was 
carried nway by the Gieeks at the con- 
quest of her nattve city, and allotted to 
Agamemnon. Agomomnon having refused 
the dather’s proffered :ansom, Apollo visited 
the Gicek camp with pestilence until Aga- 
memnon gave her back without paymeut. 
(Sec Trowan War.) 

Chrysippus. (1) Son of Pélops and the 
Nymph Axiché, murdered by his step- 
biathers Atreus’ and Thyestés, who weie 
consequently banished by Pelops. 

(2) A Greek philosopher of Tai sus or Soli 
in Cihua (about 282-206 Bc) At Athons 
he wasa pupil of the Store Cleauthés, and 
his success m the char cf the Bton. 
Owing to the thorough way in which he 
developed the system, he i ahnost entitled 
to be called the socond founder ot the Stoic 
school; and, indeed, there was a saying 
“Had there been no ‘Chrysappus, there had 
been no Ston.” The author of more than 
705 books, he waa one of the most prolific 
wiiters of antiquity, but his style was 
marred by great prohxity and carelessness, 
Only a few fragments of his writings survive. 

Chthints. (1) Daughter of Erechtheus 
of Athens, who was sacrificed by her father 
to gain the victory over the men of Eleusis. 
(See ExFcatTRFvs ) 

(2) An epithet of Dametér (7. 0.) 
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Chthénian Gods (from Chthén, the earth), 
The deities who rulo under the earth or 
who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hadés, Plats, Persiphdnd, Dématér, Diony- 
sos, Héckts, and Hermés. 

Chytroi (Feast of Pots) the third day of 
the Anthestéria. (See Dionysra.) 

Cicéro, (1) Marcus Tullius Cicero, The 
celebrated Roman orator, born at Arpinum, 
January 8rd, 106 Bo. He was son of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero and Holvia, his family 
being of equestrian rank, but not yet 
ennobled by office, With his brother 
Quuitus he received his education in Rome, 
whore he soon bad an opportunity of hear- 
ing and somueing the two most celebrated 
oyators of the day, Crassus and Antonius. 
Ho took the tdga ‘rirtlis in 90 B.c., and, 
while practising rhetorical exercises, de- 
voted himself with ardonr to the study of 
law. In 8Y ho served on his first campaign 
in the Marsian War. After this he bogan 
his studies in philosophy, mainly undor the 
guidance of ‘the Academic philosopher, 
Philo of Larissa. The presence of the 
Rhodian rhetorician Molo in Rome, and 
afterwards the instruction in dialectic given 
hin by the Stoic Diddétus, gave him the 
opportunity he desired for furthering his 
trainiug 98 an orator. Having thus care- 
fully prepared himself for his future voco- 
tion during the period of the civil distur- 
Dances, he stneted on his career av an orator 
nner Bulln's dictatorship. He began with 
civil or private cases. One of lis oarliest 
speeches, the Pro Quinctio, still survives. 
This oration [in which he defends his client 
on the question of his conduct jn a i tuer- 
ship] be delivered in 81 R.c, in his 26th 
your. In the following year he first appenrod 
jn a causa publica, and not on the xide of 
the prosecution, the usnal course for begin- 
ners, but on that of the defence. His client 
was Sextus Roscius of Améria, accused of 
murdering his own father. This speech laid 
the toundation of Cicero's faine, and not 
only becanse it was successful, People ad- 
mired the intrepidity with which Cicero 
stood up against Chrysdgénus, the favourite 
of the omnipotent dictator. 

In the following year, for the sake of his 
delicate health, Cicero started on 9 two years’ 
tour in Greece and Asia, taking every oppor- 
tunity of finishing bis education as a philo- 
aopher and orator. For philosophy be had 
recourse to the most celebrated professors at 


Athens: for rhetoric he went to Rhodes. to | 


his former instructor, Molo. In u.c, 77 he 
returned to Rome, his health restored, and 
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his intellect matured In this year he mai- 
ried Terentia. His career as an advocate 
he pursued with such success that he was 
unanimously elected gumstor in 76 n.c. 
He was stationed at Lilybwum, in Sicily, 


and ndministered his office unimpeachably. 
After his return he entered the senate, and 
developed an extraordinary activity as a 
speaker. In consequence he was elected to 
the curule edilezhip in 70 a.c. It was in 
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this year that tho Sicilians, remembering 

the conscientiousness and uneelfishnens he 
| bad displayed in his quaestorship, begued 
| Lim to lead the prosecution against Veriés. 
For three years this man hod, in the mont 
infamous manner, jll-trented and plundered 
the province. 
all kinds of hindrances thrown in his way 
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by the aristocratic friends of Verres. By 
the Divination in Cacilium he hal to meke 
good his claiins to prosecute against those 
of Cacilius Niger. The defence was led by 
the most famous orator of the day, Horten- 
sinus, But Ciccro managed to collect such a 
mass of evidence, aud to marshal it with 
such ability, that after the actio prima, or 
first heaving, Verres found it advisable to 
retire into voluntary exile. The unused 
material Cicero worked up into an actio we- 
cunda in five speeches, The whole proceed- 
ing made him so popalar that, spoiled as the 
multitude was, no one complained of his 
eonnomical expenditure on the games during 
his wdileship. He was unanimously elected 
tor in 67 Bc. In this office he made 
is first political specch in G6, successfully 
defending the proposal of ‘the tribrne 
Manilins to givo Pompeius the command 
in the Mithridatic wer, with unprecedented 
and almost absolute power. 

In (4 1.0. he came forward as candidate 
for the consulship, and was successful, in 
spite of the efforts of his enemies, He owed 
his success to the support of the nobility, 
who had hitherto regarded him, as a homo 
noves, with disfavour, bat had come to re- 
cognixe him as a champion of the party of 
order. He obtained the office, as he had the 
rent, sue anno, that is in the first year in 
which his candidature was legally possible. 
The daugor with which Catiline’s agitation 
was ietening the State, determin ecahe 
to offer a vigorous opposition to everything 
likely to disturb mulie order, With this 
view he delivered three speeches, in wh'ch 
ho frustrated the agrarian proposals of the 
tribune Serviliua Rullus, He also led 
the defence of the aged Rabirius, whom 
the leaders of the democratic party, to 
excite the people against the senate, had 
proseonted for the murder of Saturninus 
thirty-six yeara before. To avoid the 
danger and excitement of a fresh consular 
election for 62, he undertook the defence of 
the consul designatus L, Muréns, on the 
charge of bribery; and this, although the 
accnaers of Murena numbered among them 
Cicero's best friends, and, indeed, rested 
their case upon the very Jaw by which 
Cicero had himself proposed to increase 
the ponalties for bribery. The conspiracy 
of Catiline gave Cicero an opportanity. of 
displaying in the most brilliant light his 
acateness, his energy, his patriotism, and 
even his power as an orator. Hodiscovered 
the congpirncy, and helped largely to 
suppress it by the execution of the chief 
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conspirators, who had remained behind in 


Cicero’s consulship marks the climax of 
his career. He received, it is true, the 
honourable title of pater patria; but, a 
few weeks later, he had a clear warning of 
what he had to expect froin the opposite 
party in the way of reward for his services. 

hen Inying down his office he was about 
to make a speech, giving an account of 
his administration. The tribune Metellus 
Nepos interrupted him, and insisted on his 
confining himself to the oath nanal on tha 
oceation. In the following year he bad 
opportunities for displaying his eloquence 
in the dofonce of P. Cornelius Sulle anit the 
poet Archias. But he was often attacked, 
and had, in particular, to meet anew danger 
in the hostility of Clodins Palcher, whoxe 

hatred only too son hit upon a 
chance of sating itself. Ciecro would not 
accede to the plans of Casnr, Pompcy and 
Cranpus, but offered them a strennous re- 
sistance. He deceived himself ag to his 
own political importance, and refused to 
quit the city except under compulsion. The 
triumvirs accordingly abandoned him tothe 
vengeance of Clodivs. Clodins was elected 
tribune of the plebs in 68 B.C. anil at once 
proposed that any person should be made 
au outlaw, who should have put Boman 
citizens to death withont trial. Cicero met 
the charge by retiring into voluntary exile 
early in April, 58. He went to Thessa- 
Jonica and Macedonia, where he found a 
safe retreat at the honse of the quastor 
Plancing. The sentence was, however, pro- 
nounced against him; his house on the 
Palatine was burnt ‘down, his country 
houses plundered and destroyed, and even 
his family maltreated. It is true that, as 
early as the next year, he was recalled with 
every mark of distinction, and welcomed in 
triumph by the people on’ his entrance into 
Rome at the beginning of September, But 
his political activity was crippled by the 
power of the triumvirs. His fear of Clodiug 
forced him to comply with their commands 
asa means of keeping in their good graces. 
But ali this only stimulated him to show 
greater energy as an orator. His chiot 
efforts were put forth in defending his 
friends, when. prosecuted by political an- 
tagonists, as, for instance, Publius Sesting 
in 56 .c., Gnoeus Plancius in 54, Titus 
<Anvins Milo in 52. His defence of the 
latter, acensed of the murder of Clodius, 
wes unsnccessfal. It was at this period 
that he began to apply himself to literature. 
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1n63 u.0, he was elected augur; from Jaly, 
51, to July, 80, he administered the province 
of Cilicia ag procongul. In this capacity, 
hia clemency, uprightness and caaalfehnoss 
won for him the greatest respect. For hin 
conduet in a campaign against the robber 
tribes of Mount Amanus he was honoured 
by the title of Imperator, a public thanks- 
giving, and the prospect of a triumph. 

He innded in Italy towards the end of 
November, 8.6, 60, and found that a breach 
Lctweon Pompey and Casar was inevitable. 
‘The civil war broke out in the next year, 
and, after long hesitation, Cicero finally 
decided for Pompay, and followed him to 
Greece. But after the battle of Pharstlas, 
in which ill-health prevented him from 
taking a part, he deserted his friend, and 
coed to Brundisinm, Here he had to 
wart a whole yonr before Cesar pardoned 
him, and gave him leave to return to Rome. 
Cuenay troated him with distinction and 
kindness, but Cicero kept aloof from public 
life. Nothing short of the calls of friend- 
ship conld induce him to appear in the 
courts, ag he did for Muroelins, Ligarius, 
and Deiotirus. The calamities of his 
country 5 his soparation from hia wife 
Terentia, in 46 B.C. after a married life 
of thirty-three yenrs; hix hasty union with 
the young and wealthy Publila, so soon to 
be Xissolved j the unhappy marriage and 
death of his favourite daughter Tullia ; all 
this was a heavy affliction for him, He 
found some consolation in studying philo- 
sophy, and applying himself with energy to 
literary work. 

The murder of Cesar on March 15th, 44 
¥.C., roused him from his retirement, though 
hie had taken no actasl part in the deed. 
His patriotism excited him once more to take 
un active part in public life, nnd hia firet aim 
waa to effect « reconciliation of parties. He 
succeeded xo far aa to secure the passing of 
a general amnesty. But it was not long 
before the intrigues and the hostility of the 
QCasarian party forced him again to leave 
Rome. He was on his way to Greece, 
when, at the end of Angust, he was re- 
called, by felue rumours, to the Capitol. 
Tn a moment of deep irritation against 
Antonius, he delivered, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the first of his fourteen Philippic 
orations, $0 called after those of Demos- 
thenes, The second Philippic was never 
spoken, but published ss = pamphlet; the 
last was delivered on the 21st April, 8.c. 43. 
On the retirement of Antonius from Rome, 
Cicero found himeelf again playing « promi- 
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nent part in politics. All the efforts of his 
party to bring about a restoration of the 
ancient republican freedom centred in him. 
But,when Boravténus disappointed the hopes 
which he had excited, and attached him- 
self to Antonius aud Lépidus in the second 
triumvirate, Cicero, now the chief man in 
the senate, was doclared an outlaw. In- 
tending to fly to Macedonia, as ho had done 
fifteen years before, he was overtaken by 
his pursuers near Caidta, and put to death 
on September 7th, 43 a.¢., shortly before he 
had completed his sixty-fourth year, His 
head and right hand were exposed on the 
rostra by Antonius, 

The literary Jabours of Cicao signalize 
an important advance in the development 
of Latan literature. It is not only that he 
isto be rogarded as the creator of classical 
Latin prose. Hy was algo the fit writer 
who broke ground, to any grent extent, in 
fields of literature which, before him, had 
remained almost untouched. He had in- 
sight enough to perceive that his vocation 
lay in the carcer ofanorator, His industry, 
thronghout his whole lfc, was uatiring ; he 
was never blinded by success; to educate 
himself, and perfect himself in his art, was 
the object which ho nover lost «ight of. 
His speeches, accordingly, give brillinnt 
testimony to his cmnbination of genius with 
industry. Bosidos the fifty-seven speeches 
which survive in 0 more or less complete 
shape, and the most important of which 
have been mentioned above, we have about 
twenty fragments of others, and the titles 
of thirty-five more. Cicero was justified in 
boosting that no orator had written so many 

ches, and in such different styles, 08 
himself [Orator, c. 29, 30}, These orations 
were partly political, partly forensic; the 
latter being mostly on the side of the de- 
fence. Cicero was also the author of pane- 
gyrics, as that, for instance, upon Cato. 
‘With few exceptions, as the second actio 
against Verres, the Pro Mftléne, and the 
panegyrics, they were actually delivered, 
and published afterwards. Extending over 
thirty-eight years, they give an excellent 
idea of Cicero's steady progresa in the 
mastery of his art. They are of unequal 
merit, but everywhere one feola the touch of 
the born and cultivated orator. A wealth 
of ideas and of wit, ready acutencss, the 
power of making an obscure subject clear 
and a dry sabject interesting, mastery of 
pathos, = tendency to luxuriance of lan- 

generally tempered by good taste to 
fhe right measure, an unsurpassed tact in 
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the use of Latin idiom and expression, a 
wonderful feeling for the rhythm and struc- 
ture of prose writing: these are Cicero’s 
characteristics, With all the faults which 
his contemporaries and later critics had to 
find with his speeches, Cicero never lost 
ius position ea the most classical represen 
tative of Latin oratory, and he was judged 
the equal, or nearly the equal, of Demov- 
thener, 

‘The knowledge which he had acquired in 
his practice ss a speaker he turned to 
account in his writings on Rhetoric. In 
these he sat forth the technical rulea of the 
Greek writors, applying to them the results 
of his own experience, and his sense of the 
requirements of Latin oratory. Besides the 
two books entitled Rhetorica or De Inven- 
tidne, & boyish essay devoid of all orijgina- 
lity, ‘the most important of his works on 
this subject are: (1) The De Oratore, 0 
treatise in three books, written 65 8.c, This 
work, the form and contents of which are 
slike striking, is written in the style of a 
dialogue, Ita subject is tho training necos- 
sary for an orator, the proper handling of 
his theme, the right atyle, and manner of 
delivery. (2) The Brutus, or D? Clarts 
Ordtortbus, written in B.0. 46 ; a history of 
Latin oratory from the earliest period down 
to Clcero’s own time. (8) Tho Orator, a 
sketch of the ideal orator, written in the 
anne year ag the Brutus, 

Cicero also devoted, large number of 
‘books to Greek philosophy, a subject which 
he was concerned to render accessible to 
his countrymen. His writings in this line 
lack depth and thoroughness; but it must 
ba said at the same time that he has the 
great merit of being the first Latin writer 
who treated these questions with taste and 
iu an intelligible form, and who created a 
philosophical language in Latin, The frame- 
swork which he edopts is usuolly that of the 
Aristotelian dialogue, though he does not 
‘always consistently adhere to it. It was 
not until after his fiftieth year that he 
began to write on philosophy, and in the 
years B.C. 45 and 44, when almost entirely 
axcluded from polities, he dove an 
extraordinary activity in this direction. 
The following philosophical worka survive, 
either in whole or in part: (1) Fragments, 
amounting to about one-third of the work, 
of the six books, De Re Publicd, written 
8.0. 64-51, (2) Three books of an unfinished 
treatise, De Légibus, written about 62. 
(8) Paradowa Stotcorwm, a short treatment 
of six Stoical texts, 3c. 46. (4) Five 
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books on the greateat good and the greatest 
evil (De Finkbus Bonorum et Malorum), 
Bc. 45. This is the best of his philoao- 
ical works. (5) The second book of the 
t edition, and the first book of the second 
edition, of ‘the Acddemtca, Bc. 45. (6) 
The five books of the Tusculan Dieputations, 
uc, 44, In the same year appeared (7) 
the De Natara Deorum, in three, and (8) 
the De Divtnattoné, in two books. (8) A 
+ on the Stoical doctrine of Fate. 
(10) The Cato Maior, or De Sénectaté. 
(11) Leltus, or De Amtcitta. (12) De 
Gfficits, or On Ethics, in three books. 
Besides these, a whole series of philoa 
phical and other prose writings by Cicero 
are known to us only in fragments, or by 
their titles. 

‘The multifarious nature of Cicero’s occn- 
pation as a statesman and an orator did 
not hinder him from keeping up a volu- 
minous correspondence, from which 864 
letters (including 90 aidronsed to Cicero) 
are presorved in four collections, These 
Ietters form an inexhaustible store of infor- 
mation, bearing upon Cicero's own life ay 
well as upon contemporary story in all 
its aspects, We bave (1) The Epistitla: ad 
Finiitltay?s, in sixteen books, B.c. 63-43 ; 
(2) The Bpistule ad Atifceum, in sixteen 
books, 18.c. 68-48 ; (3) Three books of letters 
to his brother Quintus; (4) Two books of 
correspondence between Cicero and Brutus 
atter the death of Cesar, the genuineness 
of which is [rightly} disputed. 

Cicero also made some attempts to write 
poetry, in his youth for practice, in his 
Jater life mainly from vanity. His youth- 
ful effort was a translation of Aratus, of 
which some fragments remain. After 63 
Bc. he celebrated his own consulship in 
three books of verses, [He is a consider- 
able metrist, but not a real poet.] 

(2) Quintus Tultine Cicero, the youngor 
brother of Marcus, was born in 3.0. 102, 
He was pretor in 62, and legatus to Cesar 
in Goul and Britain from 64-52 uc. In 
the civil war he took the side of Pompey, 
but was pardoned by Casar. In 43 he waa 
made an outlaw, at the same time as his 
brother, and in 42 was murdered in Rome. 
Like Marcus, he was a gifted man, and 
not unknown in literature, especially as a 
writer of history and poetry. In 54 ac, 
for example, when engaged in the Gallic 
campaign, he wrote four tragedies in six- 
teen days, probably after Greek models. 
‘We have four letters of his, besides a short 
paper addressed to his brother in 64 B.C, 
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on the line to be taken in canvassing for 
the consulship. 

Cinclus Alimentus. See ANNALISTS. 

bere s Gabtaas. ee esa. 

inj (Kingras). Supposed, in the 
gual! ag stony have ‘been’ king of 
Oyprus, the oldest priest of Aphrodité in 
Paphos, the founder of that city, and the 
ancestor of the priestly family of the Ciny- 
rade. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodite, were proverbial ; 
and from Apollo, who was said to be his 
father, he received the gift of song. He 
was accounted the founder of the ancient 
hymns sung at the services of the Papbian 
Aphrodite and of Addnis. Consequently 
he was reckoned among the oldest singers 
and musicians, his name, indeed, being 
Phoenician, derived from kinnor, a 
The story added that he was the father of 
‘Adonis by his own daughter Myrrha, and 
that, when made aware of the sin, he took 
away his own life. 

Cippus. The Latin name for a sepalchral 
monument, Tho form of the ci; was 
sometimes that of a pedestal with sevoral 
divisions, supporting an upright cone, either 





(Olten- Ann, d'Inat. 1600 tar. E, 4) 


pointed at the end, or entirely cylindrical ; 
sometimes that of a oubo with several pro- 
jections on its surface, (Src cut here, and 
algo under Signum.) 

Gired (Kirke) (a figure in Greek mytho- 
logy). A celebrated magician, daughter 
of the San (Hels) and the Ocean nymph 
Perséls, sister of Hetés and Pastphas. 
dwelt onthe island of Hea, For her meet- 
ing with Odysseus and the eon she bore 
him, Telégonus, see Opysseus. 

Circus, Games of (Litdi Circens?s). The 
name of Circus woa given at Rome par 
excellence to the Circus Maxtnus. This 
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was a recreation ground laid out by king 
Tarquintus Priscus in the valley between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, south of 
the Cspitol. Its cantre waa marked by the 
altar of Consus. A second circus, called 
the Cireus Flamtntus, was built by the 
censor ©. Flaminius on the Campus Martius 
in 220 2.0, Several more were built during 
the imperial period, some of which can still 
be recognised in their rained state. Such 
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A, Carcones, BB, Beto, 
(21) Phax ov cimgus ov maxxxTIU8, 
{On tho Vou Appia, near Rome.) 





is the Circus of Maxentins, erroneously 
called Circo di Caracalia (fig. 1). Similar 
racscourses existed in many other cities of 
the empire, e.g., that still remaining amid the 
ruins‘of the town of Bovillm, The length of 
the Circus Maximus, as enlarged by Caxar, 
‘was some 1,800 feet, its breadthsome850. The 
seata, which rose in 9 series of terraces,rented 
on a substructure consisting of three stories 
of arched vaults. The lower seats were of 
stone, the upper of wood. Round the out- 
side of the ciroug ran a building, containing 
booths and seats, as well as the entrances 
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to the seats, the number of which amounted, 
in Casar’s time, to 160,000, and in the 
4th century, after the building had been 
repeatedly eutarged, to 385,000, The 
podium, or lowest row of seats running 
immediately above the race-course, was pro- 
tected from the wild animals by a railing 
and a trench («aripus) ten feet in width 
and depth, This trench wax, however, 
fillod up at the command of Nero. The 
ond of the cirens, at which were the gate 
of ontrauce and the partitions in which the 
chariots stood, was flanked by two towers 
(opplda) occupied by bands of music. 
Botwoen theso was the foggia of the 

aiding magistrate, ‘The opposite end of 
the building was semicircular, and hed a 
gate called the porta triumphalts, which 
seoms to Lave been use only on extra- 
ordinary occasions, The senators and 
Tquites had separate places allotted them, 
as in the theatre. The seats assigned to 
the common poople were divided according 
to tribes, nnd the goxes were uot separated, 
The eight or twelve openings (carrvrén) 
from which the chariots ixsned lay, as we 
have already mentioned, at both sides of tho 
entrance, and were closed with bara They 
were arrauged in slanting lines, so that the 
distance from the carercs to the starting- 
point was equalized for all, The starting- 
point way marked by three conical pillars 
(mete), standing on a substructure. Three 
other similar mete, corresponding to them, 
stood at the other or semicircalar end of 
the cireus, Between the two points where 
the meta stood wax built a low wall (spina), 
extending through the whole length of the 
course, On this there used to stand the 
mast of a ship, which, after Angastns’ 
time, gave place to an obelisk. The spina 
waa adorned with pillars, little shrines, and 
statues of the sods, especially of Victory. 
A second and loftier obelisk was added by 
Constantine, The obelisk of Augustus now 
stands in the Piazza def Popolo, that of 
Constantine on the equare in front of the 
Lateran. There was 30 an elevated 
substructure, supporting seven sculptured 
dolphins spouting water, and a pedestal 
with seven egg-shaped objects upon it, the 
se, o which will be explained below. 

e games were generall ed LY 
solemn procession from the Capel heck 
the forum to the circus, and through the 
whole length of the circus round the spina. 
At the head of the procession came the 
giver of the games, sitting on n cor of 
triamph in triumphal costume. 
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followed by the images of the gode borne 
on litters or carriages, and escorted 
the collegia and priestly corporatious. In 
the imperial age the procession included 
the images of the deceased emperors and 
empresses, to whom divine honours were 
paid. The procession moved through the 
entrance, while the crowd rose up, cheered, 
and clapped their hands, The president 
dropped a white handkerchief into the 
arena, antl the race begen, Four, vome- 
times as wany as six, chariots drove out 
from belind the barriers at the right hand 
of the xpina, Then they rushed along the 
apiua as far as the further posts, rounded 
thene, and drove back down the left ride to 
the starting-posts. They made the cirenit 
xeven times, and finally drove off the couse 
through the Larriers on the left of the 
spina. Seven circuits coustitnted one heat, 
or mixsus, A chalk line was drawn across 
the ground near the entrance, and the 
victory was adjudged to the driver who 
first crowxed it. ‘Darin the republican 
period the number of méssas or heats 
amounted to ten or twelve, ond after the 
time of Caltgitla to twenty-four, taking up 
the whole day, 

To keep the spectators constantly in- 
jormed how many of the seven heats had 
‘been run, une of the egg-shaped eignalx, 
mentioned above, was taken down after each. 
leat, and probably alxo one of the dolphins 
was turned round, The chariots had two 
wheels, were very sinalt and light, and 
were open behind. ‘The team usually con- 
sisted either of two (b2ge) or of four horses 
(quadrige), In tho latter case the two 
middle horses only were yoked together. 
The driver (austga or agitator, fig. 2) stood 
in his chariot, dressed in a sleeveless tunic 
strapped round the upper part of his body, 
a belmet-shaped cap on his head, a whip in 
his hand, and a knife with a semi-circular 
blade in his girdle, to cut the reins with 
in ense of need, for the reins were usually 
attached to his girdle. The main danger 
lay in turning round the pillars. To come 
into collision with them was futal, not only 
to the driver himself, but to the driver 
immediately behind him, The chariots, and 
probably also the tunics and equipments of 
the drivers, were decked with the colours 
of the different factions, as they were 
called. Of these there were originally 
only two, the White and the Red. At the 
beginning of the imperial period we hear 
of two more, the Green and the Blue, Two 


‘He was | more, Gold and Purple, were introduced by 
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Domitian, bat probably dropped out of use 
after his death. Towards the end of the 
Srd century A.D, the White faction joined 
with the Green, and the Red with the Blue. 
Accordingly in the late Roman and Byzan- 
tine period we generally hear only of Blue 
and Green. It was the party focling thus 
engendered which was the mnuspring of 
the passionate interest, often amonnting 
almost to madness, which the people took 
in tho games of the circus. 





(2) * viorontovs avntas, 
(Sata dette biga, Vatican.) 


‘The necessary attendants, the horses, and 
the general equipment of the games were 
provided, at the cost of the giver, by special 
companies, with one or more directors at 
their head. There companies were dis 
tinguished by adopting the different colours 
of the factions. The drivers were mostly 
slaves, or persons of low position, The 
calling was looked down upon ; but at the 
same time a driver of exceptional skill 
would be extraordinarily popular. The vic- 
tors, besides their and crowns, often 
received considersble sums of money; and 
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thus it would often happen that a driver 
would rise to the position of o contractor, 
or become director of a company of con- 
tractors. Numerous monuments survive to 
commemorate their victories. Sometimes, 
indeed, a celebrated horse would have a 
monument put up te him. 

‘A contest of riders, each with two horen, 
was often added to the chariot -1aces, 
These riders were called d?sultarés, because 
they jumped irom one horse to’ another 
while going at full gallop, The circus was 
also usod for boxmganatehes, wicatling- 
matches, and foot-racing; but during the 
imperial period separate buildings were 
usually appropriated to these amusements. 
Gladiatorial contests, and wild-beast hunts, 
were originally held in the circus, even after 
the building of the amphithentro, 

Besides theso games, the circus was 
sometimes ured for military reviews. Tho 
cavalry mancenvres, for instance, of the six 
divisions of the knighta (Iudé acviralca), 
with their six Jenders (sertré), and an 
imperial prince as princeps inventitis ot 
their head, would ocensionally be held 
there. Under the emperors of the Julian 
dynasty a favonrite pastime was the 1'roia 
or fudus Troi, This consisted in o 
number of manouvres performed by boys 
belonging to senatorial and other respect- 
able families, They rode on horsebnck in 
light armour in seperate divisions, and 
were practised for the purpose by special 
trainers, 

Giri. See Nisvs. 

Cielum, Ne CHaRioTs. 

Cithira (A‘thdra), A stringed instru- 
ment, invented (60 tho fable ran) by Apollo, 
The cithara was played on occanions of 
ceremony, such as pnblie games and pro- 
eessions: the Ijra, a emailer inatrament 









(1), (2) und (4) Musso Borbonsco, XIII x] X yi, X11 2x14, 
(3) Weloker, Denim. IIL 91, 
and easier to hold, war more commonly used 
in ordinary life, "The céthara consisted of 
a sounding board, which extended into two 
arms or side-pieces. The sounding-board, 
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made of thin pieces of wood, platex of metal, 
or ivory, was generally of a quadrangalar, 
but sometimes of an oval shape; and was 
deeply vaulted at the back, ‘The arms, 
which were broad were hollow, like the 
sounding-board, As the instrument wos 
rather heavy, and ibe player had to stand 
while performing on it, it waa generally 
provided with straps for supporting it, so 
as to leave the player’a hands free. The 
phorming, geuorally regarded as an at- 
tribute of Apollo, seems to have been 6 
special varicty of the cithara. It is gener- 
ally spoken ‘of uu “ghrill-toned.” Different 
forms of the cithart are given in the en- 
graving. (For further dotails, and for the 
manner of playing on the eéfhara, ave LYRA ) 

Civitas. The technical Latin word for 
the right of citizenship. Thin was origin- 
ally ponsessed, at Rome, by the pntricians 
only. ‘The plebeians wore nat admitted to 
sharo it at all until the timo of Sorvius 
Tolliny, and not to full civic rights until 
BC, 887, In ita fullest comprehension the 
eivitas included: (1) the ids suffragtt, or 
right of voting for magistraten; (2) the tus 
hénorum, or right of being olected to a 
magistracy; (3) the ius provicattonis or 
right of appeul to tho people, aud in later 
times to tha omperor, against the sentences 
pnsiod by mayistrates offecting life or 
property; (4) the ius conabtz, or right to 
contract a legal marringe; (6) the rus 
commerett, or right to hold proporty in the 
Roman commnnity, The ¢/vitas was ob» 
tained either by birth from Roman parents, 
or by mantumission (ce MANUMIxSIO), or by 
presentation, The right of presentation 
belonged originally to the kings, afterwards 
to the popular assemblies, and particularly 
to the cinta t%bata, and Inat of all to 
tho emperors The civitas cauld be lost 
by dentnatts cdtpttte (see Deminotio 
Cavitis). The aerite%7, 80 called, had on 
imperfect cévitas, without the ius suffragi? 
and inshonornm. Outside the circle of the 
civitas stood the slaves and the foreigners 
or pirégrtnt (see Perearint). The latter 
jnoluded: (1) strangers who stood in no 
international relations with Romo; (2) the 
allies, or sdc¥, among whom the Latint 
held a privileged place (ser Latin); (3) the 
dzatticit, or those who belonged to nations 
conquered in war. 

Thongh the Roman citizenship was con- 
ferred upou nil the free inhabitants of the 
empire in 212 a.p. by the emperor Caracalla, 
the grades of it were not all equalized, nor 
was it until the time of Justinian that 
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civitas aud libertas became convertible 
terms. 


ClasslAril or classtct (from classis, a flest). 
The crews of the Roman fleet. In the 
republican age the rowers (remlyés) were 
slaves, and the sailors (naute) wore partly 
contributed by the allies (sdcts naral?s), 
partly levied from among the Roman citizens 
of the lowest orders, the citizens of the 
maritime colonies, and the freedmen. Under 
the Empire the fleets were manned by 
freedmen and foreigners, who could not 
obtain the citizenship until after twenty-six 
years’ service. In the general military 
wystem, the navy stood lowest in respect of 
pay and position. No promotion to higher 
posts was open to its officers, es those were 
monopolized by the army. {n later times, 
a ision of the marines stationed at 
Misénum and Ravenna was appointed to 
garrison duty in Rome. This division was 
also used in time of war in repairing the 
roads for the armios. In Rome the marines 
were employed, among other thingy, in 
stretching the awnings over the theatre. 

Classicum, The signal given the 
bactna or horn for the meeting of the 
edmitia centiriata at Rome, and for the 
meeting of the soldiers in campy expecially 
before they marched out to battle, 

Clandidnus (Claudius). A Latin poot, 
torn at Alexandria in tho gscond hnlt of 
the 4th century av, In 395 av. he camo 
to Rome. Here ho won the favour of the 
powerful Vandal Stilfché, and on the 
proposal of the seuate was honoured with 
@ statue by the emperors Arctdius and 
Honérius, The inscription on this statue 
is still in existeuce (Mommson, Inseri 
tiones Regni Neapolitani, No. 6794). His 
patron Stilicho fell in 408, and Claudian, 
apparently, did not survive him. We have 
express evidence that the poet was not a 
Christian. He was inmiliar with Greek 
and Latin literature, and had considerable 

tical gifts, including @ mastery both of 
fang ‘and metre, These gifts raise him 
far above the crowd of the later Latin 
poets, althmgh the effect of his writing is 
by tasteless rhetorical ornament 

and exaggerated finttery of great mon. 
His political poems, in spite of their laa- 
datory colouring, hnve considernble his- 
torical value. Most of them are written 
in praize of Honoriuy and of Stilicho, for 
whom he had a veneration as sincere os 
was bis hatred of Rufinus and Eutrdptus. 
Against the Jatter be launched a number of 
invectives, Besides the Raptus Proserpine, 
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or Rape of Proserpine, an unfinished epic 
in which his descriptive power is most 
brilliantly displayed, his most important 
poems are (1) De HJ, 1V, VE, Consilata 
Honorii; (2) De Nupltts Honorti Fes- 
cennina ; (3) Eptthdlamtum de Nuptiis 
Honovii et Marie ; (4) De Bello Gildonico ; 
(8) De Consulate Stitichonis ; (6) De Bello 
Pollentino ; (7) Laus Strénc, Serena boing 
Stilicho’s wife. He also wrote epistles in 
verse, ® series of minor pieces, narrative 
and descriptive, and a Gtgantémdchta, of 
which a fragment has been preserved, 

Claudius Quadrigarius. Sve ANNALISTS. 

Cléanthés (Gr, Kant A Greek philo- 
sopher, native of Assis in Asia Minor, He 
wna originally a boxer, and while attending 
at Athens the lectures of Zénd, the foundor 
of the Stoic philosophy, he got a livelihood 
at night by carrying water. He was Zeno’s 
Gisciple for nineteen years, and in 200 B.c. 
succeeded him hatlear of the Bice seleal: 
He died in his eighty-first year by volun’ 
starvation. A. beatiful Tym Zeus 
the only one of his writings that has come 
down to us, 

Clémens (Tttus Flavius) A Greek ec- 
clesiastical writer, born at Alexandria about 
1604.0, Originally heathen, he gained, in 
the course of long travels, wide knowledge 
of plilosophy. Finding no satisfaction in 
it, he became a Christian, and about 190 
A.D. was ordained priest in Alexandria, and 
chosen to preside over # school of cate- 
chumens there. The persecution under 
Septimius S8vérus having compelled him 
to take fight, he founded @ school in 
Jornsalem, and came afterwards to Antioch, 
He died in 218 aw. His writings contri- 
buting ag they do to our knowledge of 
ancient philosophy, have an important place, 
not only in Christian, but also in profane 
literature. This ig especially true of the 
eight books called Stromatd ; title which 
properly means “ many coloured carpets,” or 
‘writings of miscellaneous contents. 

Cletménés (Kéviménés). An Athenian 
woulptor, who probably flourished in the 
Angustan age, The celebrated Venus di 
Modici, now at Florence, is his work. (He 
is described on the pedestaf as son of 
Apollodsrus, The Germanicus of the 
Louvre was the work of his son, who bore 
the sume name.) 

Clédpatra (Xizspatea) (in Greek mytho- 
logy). (1) Daughter of Boréas and Orithyia, 
and wife of Phineus. (Sec PanvEus.) 

(2) Daughter of Idas, and wife of Méléager. 
(See MEUEAGER.) 
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Clepsydra (Xtepsydra). A water-clock, 
or earthenware vesee! filled with a certain 
measure of water, and having a hole in the 
bottom of a size to ensure the water running 
away within a definite space of time. Such 
water-clocks were used in the Athenian 
law courts, to mark the time allotted to the 
speakers, | They were first introduced in 
Home in 159 3.0,, and used in the courts 
there in the same way. In the field they 
were used to mark the night-watches, The 
invention of the best kind of water-clock 
wos attributed to Plato, In this the hours 
were marked by the height of the water 
flowing rogalarly into vessel, This was 
done in one of two ways, (1) A dial was 
placed above the vessel, the hand of which 
was connected by a wire with a cork floating 
on the top of the water. (2) The veasel 
was transparent, and had vertical fines 
drawn upon it, indicating certain typical 
days in the four seasons or in tho twelve 
mouths. These lines were divided into 
twelve sections, corresponding to the posi- 
tion which the water was experimentally 
found to take at each of the tweive hours 
of night or day on each of those typical 
days. It must be remembered that the 
ancients always divided tho night and doy 
into twelve equal hours each, which in- 
volved a variation in the length of the hours. 
corresponding to the varying length of the 
day and night. 

Clarichia (Gr. Aierouchia). A kind of 
Greek colony, which differed from the ordi- 
nary colonia] settloment in the fact that 
the settlers remained in close connection with 
their mother-city, The Athenian cleruchia 
are the only ones of which we have any 
detailed knowledge. A conquered territory 
was divided into lota of land, which were 
assigned to the poorer citizens ag cléricht, 
or “holders of lots.” Tho original inhabi- 
tants would be differently treated according 
to circumstances, In many casey they were 
compelled to emigrate: sometimes the men 
were killed, aud the women and children 
enslaved ; but ordinarily the old inhabitants 
would become the tenants of the settlers, 
and take, yenerally, a less privileged posi- 
tion, Tho xettlers formed a separate com- 
munity, elected their own officials, and 
managed their local affairs; but they con- 
tinued to be Athenian citizens, with all the 
rights and duties of their position. They 
remained under the authority of Athens, 
and had to repair to the Athenian courts 
for justice in all important matters. - 

Clibints (Gr. Kitédnds). See Bakers. 
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CLIENTES——CLOACA. 


Citentés. This was the name for such | would often present them with o small eum 


inhabitants of Rome aa had lost, or given 
‘up, the citizenship of their own cities, and 
had settled in Roman territory. 


having no legal rights, they were compelled, | 


of money called sportiila. The relation was 
entirely a free one, and could be dissolved 


Here, | at pleasure by either party. 


In the republican age whole communities, 


in order to wecure their personal freedom, to ' and even provinces, when they had aub- 


seek the provection of some Roman citizen, | 


a term which, in ancient times, could only 
aenn o patrician, Tho relation thug set on 
foot was called clfext7it, and was inherited 
by the «leserndants of both parties, Accord- 
ingly tho cliont entered into the family of 
his patron (patruus), took bis gentile 
name, and was admitted to tako part in the 
family sacrifices. ‘The patron maile over to 
him 4 piece of land as a meaus of support, 
protected him from violence, represented 
hin at law, and bnried him after his death. 
The client, ou hix part, accompanied his 
patron abronl and ou amilitary service, gave 
his advice in legal and domestic mattors, 
and made a contribution froin his property 
if hin patron were endowing a daughter, or 
ind to bo ransomed in war, or to pay a fine. 
Tho relation between patron and client is 
alyo illustrated by the fact that neither 
party could bring an action against the 
other ina court of law, or boar witness 
against him, or vote against him, or appear 
oyainst hin as advocate. A inan’s duty to 
hig client was more binding than his duty 
to hiv Wood relations ; and any violation of 
it wax reyarded as a capital offence. 

‘When Servius Tullius extended the rights 
of citizonship to the clients as well as to the 
plebeians, the bond betwoen patron and 
client still continued in force, although it 
gradnnlly relaxed with the courso of time. 
At the ond of the republic age, the status 
of client, in the proper senso of the word, 
had ceased to exist. Under the Empire 
the clivntela wax a mere external relation 
between the rich and the poor, tho great 
ant the obscure, It involved no moral 
obligation on either side, but was based 
merely on the vanity of the one party, 
and the nevowity of tho other. It wax 
uo unusual thing to find peaple who had 
no vettled means of subsistence trying, 
by Hattery and servile beliavionr, to win 
the favour of the great. Even philosophers 
and posts, like Statius and Martial, are 
found iu this position. The client performs 
certain services, calls on his patron in the 
morning, accompanies him on public occa- 
sions, and is in turn invited to his table, 
receives presenta from him, ond (if he 
get it) a settled provision. Instead of 
inviting their numerous clients, the rich 








mitted to the Roman yoke, would sometimes 
become clients of a single patrouns. In 


this cage the patronus would usually be 


the conquering general, Marcellus, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syracuse, and his 

ts, were patrous of Sicily, The 
practical advantages which were secured 
to a foreign community by thiy permanent 
representation at Rome are obvious, Ac- 
cordingly we find that, under the Empire, 
even cities which stood to Rome in no 
relation of dependence, such ax colonics and 
mautetpia, sometimes selected a patronus. 
Tho patronus was, in such eases, always 
chosen from among the snators or Fquttey, 

Cling (Gr. Alzné). See MEALS, 

Cli6 (Gr. Kleis). See Muses. 

Clipsus, See Suey, 

Clitarchus (Gr. Alcitarchis). A Greek 
historian, son of the histovian Dinén, He 
flourished about 301) 4.¢,, and was the author 
of a great work, in at least twelve books, 
upon Alexander the Great, He wos no- 
toriously untrustworthy, and inclined to 
believe in the marvellons; his style wax 
turgid and highly rhetorical; but his 
narrative wax xo interesting that he was 
the anost paula of all the writers on 
Alexandor. The Romans were very fond 
of his book, which wax indeed the main 
authori(y for the narratives of Diodérns, 
Trogus Pompeius, aud Curtius. A number 
of fragments of it still survive. 

Clits (Alerts) (in Greek mythology). 
Sou of Mantius, aud grandson of Melampis: 
loved and carried off by Eos. Sev Eos. 

Clica, A vaulted subterrancan channel 
for carrying off drainage of every kind. As 
early as the 6th century B.c, Rome had 
an extensive system of sowers for draining 
the marshy ground lying between the hills 
of the city. By thix the sewago was carried 
into a main dinin (Cloaca Martina) which 
emptied itvelf into the Tiber. Part of this 
sewer, in length quite 1,020 feet, is still in 
existence, and after a Inpae of 2,500 years, 
goes on fulfilling its original purpose. ‘The 
sewer, which is nearly twenty feet wide, 
is covered by a vaulted roof of massive 
squares of tufa, in which an arch of tra- 
yertine is inserted at intervals of 12 feet 
2 inches. The original height was 10 feet 
8 inches, bat has been reduced to 6 feet 








CLOCKS——-CLOTHING. 


¥ inches by the accumulation of filth and 
rubbish, The drainage system of Rome 
wos considerably extended, especially by 
Agrippa in the Augustan age, 

The duty of keeping the sewers of Home 
in repair fell originally to the censors. Dur- 
ing the imperial age it was transferred to 
a special board, the caratores cloacarum, 
Citizens who wished to establish a con- 
nexion between their property and the city 
draina had to pay @ special tax to the State, 
called cloacartnun. 

Clocks were known to the ancients only 
under the form of sun-dials (sre GxoMoN) 
und water-clocks (s¢e ChEPsyDRa). 

Clothing. The dresses of the Grecks and 
Romans consisted of under garments or 
shirts, and upper garments or mantles. The 
Greek chtton and the Latin fentca, common 
to both men and women, belong to the first 
clasa; 0 does tho stéla of the Roman 
matron, worn over the tenica, The Aima- 
i2Gn wns an upper garment, worn in Gireoce 
both by men and women. The Greek 
chlimijs and trtbdn and péplds were upper 
garments, the chlamys and tribon confined 
to men, and the peplos to women, The 
‘upper dress worn in public lite by a Ronan 
citizen was tho tdgd ; the palla was pooulinr 
to married Indies. There wore other dresses 
of the some kind commonly in use among 
the Romans, for instance the accra, lana, 
poudla, ond synthésis: the sdgum and 
paladamentum were confined to military 
service. (Soe, for further details, the 
articles on the words in question.) Trousers 
(Latin brace, Greek anasyrldes) wore 
only known as worn by the Orieutals and 
dy the baibarians of the North. Among the 
Romans no ono wore them but the soliliers 
stationed in the northern districts. In 
wotks of art, accordingly, trousers and the 
long-sleovad chiton are an indication of 
barbarian costae. ‘The custom of wrapping 
up the calf and thigh as a protection against 
the cold was deomed excusable in sickly 
and elderly people, but was thought effemi- 
nate in others. ‘The wool of the sheep was 
at all times the staple material for cloth 
stuffs, Linen, though known to the Greeks 
of the Homeric age, was worn chiefly by 
the Toniang, and leas so by the inhabitants 
of Greece Proper. Among the Romans, the 
aye of linen was mostly confined to the 
girdle, though common among the Italian 
tribes. Both sexes wore a linen girdle 
(subligdeWaum) end women a linen breast- 
band. Women were tho first to exchange 
wool for linen, and this during the re- 
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publican age. Linen garments for men 
do not appear until Inter, when the fine 
Egyptian and Spanish linen-staffy became 
a special article of Inxury. The toga was 
always made of wool. Cotton-stutls, too, 
were known to the ancients, ag woll as the 
strica, 8 material made wholly or partly of 
silk; but these were not commonly used 
until the imperial times (gee Weaving). 
Country folk in Greece, and espocially 
shepherds, clothe themsolves in tho Bkins of 
animals. Polisses, apparently, did uot como 
into fashion until the Empire. 

The colour of drewses ainong tho Groaks 
and Romans was mostly, but by no moans 
exclusively, white. For practical reasons 
the working classea used to wear xtuffs of 
dark colour, cither natural or artificial. 
Dark clothes were worn among the upper 
classes in Rome only in time of mourning, 
or by a person accused before the courts of 
law. Coloured dresses were put on by nen 
in Greece mainly on festal occasions, and 
by the Romans not ot all. Gay-coloured 
materials were at all times worn by Grook 
Indies, and often, too, by Reman ladies ay 
early as the Int contury 3c. Strong 
colours do not appear to Lavo been liked by 
the ancients. They were familiar with 
stripes, plaids, and other patterna, as well 
as with ornaments of needlework and all 
kinds of embroidery. With regard to the 
fitting of dicsses, it should bo observed that 
it was mostly the custom to weave them 
according to measure, and there way there- 
fore no necowity, a4 in modern times, for 
artivtie cutting, "The art of sewing ‘was 
quite subordinate, and confined mostly to 
stitching lenvos together for garlands; 
though sleeved garments, no doubt, required 
rather more care, Hence the fact that there 
was no such thing in antignity aa a separate 
tailoring trade. ‘The nocessary sowing was 
done by the Indies of the house, or by their 
slaves, and sometimes by the fullers, whose 
business it was to measure the piocos of 
cloth, to sell ready-made garments, and to 
clean clothes. (See FULLERs.) 

Shocs. The Grecks usually went hare- 
foot, except when out cf the house; but 


| they did not think it necessary to wear 


shoes, even in the street, On entering a 
house, whether one’s own or not, it was 
customary to uncover the fest, The 
implest form of covering for the feet was 
a sole fastened by straps (hijpidema,) This 
is to be distinguished from the sandal 
(sandalon, sandaton), which was worn 
originally by men and afterwards by women. 
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This was a more complicated set of straps, 
reaching as far as over the ankle, where 
they were fastened. They sometimes had 
leather added at the sides and heel, so as to 
resomble a shoe. Close shoes of various 
kinds, fastened over the foot, were also 
worn by men and women. ‘here were, 
besides, several kinds of boots, among which 
may be mentioned the endrimty and 
cothuruns (see Enpgomix, Cornunnus), 
‘Among the Romans, men and women 
when at home, and generally in private 
lifo, wore a sandal (sdea), which was only 
taken off at meals; but a respectable 
Roman would henlly’ show himself bare- 
fonted out of doors, With the toga went 
the shoa called caletus, of which there 
were differenta kinds, varying according 
to rank (see CaLcnts). Ladies usually, 
when out of doors, wore soca of white or 
coloured leather, which formed an impor- 
tut part of their toilette, especially under 
tho Empire, when the sexes rivalled each 
othor in the xplonlour of their shoes, tho 
mon appearing in white and red leather, 
tho emperor aud great personages wearl 
shoes adorned with gold and oven wit 
jewels, Among tho Romans geucrally, @ 
great variety of sliocs wax in uxe, many of 
them borrowed from other countvios (see 
Crepipa, Socovs). Wooden shoes (seulpo- 
new) were worn by slaves and peasants, 
For the military boot in wse under the 
Banpirs, set CALIGA. 
rovevings for the head, The upper 
clauxoy in Greece and Italy generally went 
Varohonded. It was only when long in 
the open sir, as on journeys, or while hunt- 
ing, or im the theatre, that thoy uscd the 
caps and hats worn by artivans, conntry 
folk, and fishermen (ser Peranus, PILLEus, 
Cavsts). In Rome, for protection against 
gun and storm, they adopted from the nor- 
thorn countries the eiirulius or cuctllt, a 
hood fasteued to the pantia or larcraa. 
The hend was often protected, in the case 
Loth of men and women, by drawing the 
top of the garment over the head, Besides 
korchiefs and caps, women also wore veils, 
which in some cases, ag at Thebes (and ag 
now in the East), covered the face aa far 
ag the eyes. Roman ladies would seldom 
pppear in the street uncovered. A common 
covering was the rictntum, which also 
served as a wrapper. This was, in later 
times, only worn at religious ceremonials. 
It was a equare cloth fastened to the head, 
which ladies folded ronnd them, throwing 
it over the left arm and left shoulder. For 
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protection against the sun Indies carried 
umbrellas (Gr. skiadeién, Lat. umbraci- 
lum, umbella), or made their servants c: 
them. Fans (Gr. ritpds, Lat. flabetlum) 
were likewisc in common use. These 
were made of gaily-painted bits of wood, 
and the feathers of pencocks or other birds, 
and were generally in tho shape of leaves. 

Ornaments. Rings were in fashion both 
among men and women. The only other 
metal ornaments which men would have 
any opportanity for wearing in ordinary 
life were the clasps or brooches (sti) 
uved for fartening dresses or girdles. ‘These 
wore of bronze, ailver, or gold, and often 
adorned with costly jewels. Bevides rings 
and clasps, women wore needles in their 
hair, and enr-rings, necklaces, and bracelets 
on their wiists and arms, sometimes even 
on their ankles, The trinkets that have 
been preserved from antiquity exhibit the 
froatest conceivable variety of form. One 
of the commonest forms for a bracelet iy 
that of snake, surrounding the arm once, 
or in severnl spirals, Aw equal variety is 
observable in io ornumentations of pearls, 
precious stones, and the like. 

Cloths (Gx. Alothd), See Mamas. 

Ciyménd (Gir. Ajnenc) (in Greek myth- 
ology). (1) Danghter of Cntreus, wife of 
Nauplins, and mother of Palimédéx, (See 
Nave1ius.) 

(2) Daughter of Océinuy, and mother of 
Phi&éthon by Hélids. (See PHAETHON.) 

Clytwmnéstra (Gr. Aljtainmestra ; more 
correctly Kijtainétra). Daughter of Tyn- 
daréux, and wife of Agimemnon. With 
the aid of her lover, Agisthns, she ww 
dered her hnsband, and was, in turn, put 
to death by her gon, Orestés, (See AGa- 
xEnNoN, AGisTHos, and ORESTES.) 

Clytia (Alyfta). In Greek mythology 
an ocean nymph, beloved by the Sun-zod, 
who deserted her. Sho was changed into 
the heliotrope, a flower which is supposed 
always to turn its head in the direction of 
the sun’s movement, 

Chchlus (Avidtos). In Greek mytho 
logy, the king of Camicus in Sicily, who 
gave Daedalus a friendly welvome when 
flying from the pursuit of Minds. Coenlus 
(or his daughters, according to another 
account) suffocated Minos in a hot bath. 

Cock-fighting. See VenaTionss. at end. 

Cocstus (Gr. Hokjtss) See Haves, 
REALM oF. 

CBemptid, Properly “a joint taking,” so 
“a joint purchace.” One of the three forms 
of marriage among the Romans, It was 80 


COGNATIO — COINAGE. 


eslled from the fiction of s purchase sup- 
posed to take place on the occasion. In the 
presence of five witnesses and a libripens, 
or holder of the balance, the bridegroom 
atruck the balance with a bronze coin, which 
he handed to the father or guardian of the 
bride. At the same tims he asked her 
whether she would be his wife, and she, in 


turn, asked him whether he would be her ' 


husband, 
Qdgnkt1. TheLatin word for relation- 
ship, Cognatio included relationship on 


both the father’s and mother’s side, while 
‘gnattd implied relationship on the father's 
side only (see AGNATIO). Agnatio in- 
volved legal duties and rights, while cog- 
natio, originally at least, brought with it 
only moral obligations. Cognatt to the 
sixth degree had the right of kissing each 
other (ids oscilz), and also the right of 
refusing to appear as witnesses agaiust each 
other in a court of law. On the other hand, 
cognati were forbidden by custom, at least 
in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to 
appear in court against each other as ac- 
cusers. When a man died, his cognati were 
expected to put on mourning for him. In 
course of time the cognati gradually ac- 
quired the rights proper to agnati. But 
natural relationship did not win full recog- 
nition unti} the time of Justinian, by whose 
logialation the rights of agnati were abol- 
ished. 

Cignémén. See Names. 

Cohors. A division of the Roman army. 
In the republican age the word was 
specially applied to the divisions con- 
tributed by the Italian allies. Down to 
89 B.c., when the Italians obtained the 
Boman citizenship, they were bouud to 
supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of 
two legions apiece, This contingent num- 
bered in all 10,000 infantry, divided into: 
(@) 20 cohartes of 420 men cach, called 
cohortes Adres, because, in time of battle, 
thoy formed the wings (dle) of the two 
combined legiong: (6) four cohortes extra- 
rare or seleot cohorts of 400 men 
each, 

From about the beginning of the Ist 
century B.C., the Roman legion, averaging 
4,000 men, was also divided into ten 
cohortes, each containing three mantpillt or 
six centivte. In the imperial times, the 
auxiliary troopa assigned to the legions 
stationed in the provinces were slso divided 
into cohorts (rohortes austiiarte). These 
cohorts contained either 500 men (=6 cen- 

D.C. A, 
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turia), or 1,000 men(=10centurie). They 
consisted either entirely of infantry, or 
partly of cavalry (880 infantry +120 cavalry, 
760 infantry + 240 cavalry). For the com- 
manders of these cohorts, see PrarEectus. 
The troops stationed in Rome were also 
samaheroa according to cokorics. (1) The 
cohortes pratorie, originally nine, but 
afterwards ten in number, which formed 
the imperial body-guard. Hach cohort con- 
sisted of 1,000 men, including infantry and 
cavalry (see PR&TORIANI). The institn- 
tion of a body-guard was duo to Augustus, 
aud was a development of the cohors 
toria, or body-guard of the republican 
generals, Its title shows that it was a8 
old as the timo when the consuls bore the 
namo of pratoree. This cohors pretoria 
was originally formed exclusivel ‘of caval A 
mainly of equestrian rank, But towards 
the end of the republican age, when every 
independent commander had his own cohors 
pretoria, it was made up partly of infantry, 
who were mainly veterans, partly of picked 
cavalry of the allies, and partly of Roman 
equttes, who usually served their t2d- 
eIntum, or first year, in this way. (2) Three 
and in later times four, rohortes urbane, 
consisting each of 1,000 mon, were place 
under the command of the prefectus urbi. 
They had separate barracks, but ranked 
below the body-gnard, and above the 
legionaries. (3) Seven cohortes vtgilum, 
of 1,000 men each, were under the comand 
of the prevfectue vigitum, ‘These formed 
the night police and fico-brigade, and wero 
distributed throughout the city, one to every 
two of the fourteen r¢gtonda. 

Coinage. (1) Greck, An late as the 
Homeric ago, cattle, especially oxen, ssrved 
as a medium of exchange, ns well as a 
standard of price [2/. xi 211, xxi 885]. We 
find, however, that the metals were put tothe 
same use, their valne boing decided by their 
weight as determined by a balance. The 
weight, as well ay the balance, was called 
tdlantén, [It is probable that the gold 
talanton of Homer weighed two drachmo, 
and was equivalent in valuo to an ox; see 
Ridgeway, in Journal Hell. Studies’ viii 
188.} The ides of giving the motal used 
in exchange a form corresponding to its re- 
quirements is no doubt an early one, The 
date of the introduction of a coinage in the 
proper sense, with an official stamp to 
denote its value and obviate the necessity 
of weighing the metal, cannot now be deter- 
mined. But as early as the 6th century 
3.0, we find a highly developed and artistic 

L 
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system of commg money in existence The 
various Greek standards of value were all 
developed—m several gradations, it 18 true 
from the gold and silver standard of Asia 
Mur It was not until a later time that 
the standard of the Persien gold money 
was in anine cities transferred to the silver 
comage ‘The proportion of gold to silver 
was cointnonlly reckoned amou the Giceks 
a4 10 1, so that n gold piece wenshing 2 
drachn a was = 2 silver diackma — But 
in commerce the proportion assumed was 
12 4, and this was the average geneilly 
obvived im the Roman empire The 
measure of weight most commonly carent 
was the talent, which cont uned 60 ana 
Lake the talout, the mmc was not a real 
com, but a standard of measurement The 
unit of coma was the drachma, 100 
diaclnnay bang reckoned to the nina The 
dracku1, agun, contained 6 obols In an- 
cient tints the Commonly acc opted standard 
was thet of yma The coms of thi stand 
of Mya wore stamped on one sade with 
the fgto of a tortowe, on the other side 


SA 
(2) paneac meant or zona 
tec 700 553) 


with a ronghly execnted imcnso square 
Tho lugest silver com was the sfdtcr o1 
dediachmon (lig V, (=about 2s 2d, the 
Algmetan drachia beng =1s 1d) Solon 
abohsbed this standard in Attica, and in- 
troduced + hghter dinchma equal to about 
8d The Atte tilant (—6,000 drachma) 
was thus worth about £200, the mina about 
43 Gs 8d The silver coms of Attica bore 
on the frout tho head of Pallas, and on the 





(2) eTRADKACHMON OF ATHENS 
(Time of Perman wars ) 


reverse the figure of an ow! The principal 
oom was the tetrad:achmin or 4 drachme 
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(hg 2), the largest (which was only issued 
occasionally) the dékadrarkmn or 10 
drakme, The didiachmin (2 drachme) 
was in hike mannes issued rarely ‘The f1- 
Sbs1GR (3 obols), the dita, and the hewt- 
velton (2 obol) were small ailver coins, 
the t2fartemértén (} obol) the smallest of 
all The Gicek states always adopted s 
mlver currency, gold being rarely issued 
The Inrgest gold poce was the dtdrach- 
mon or yolden stat? (=U silver drackhme) 
Besides this w¢ fd drachmos, triobola, 
obols, half-obols, quaiter-cbols ond even 
eighth obols im gold, The gold money most 
commonly current in Greece was, down to 
the Macedonian age, the royal Permian com 


(3) panic 


called Daicthds, 01 Dane (fig. 8). Tt was 
stampcd on oue sido wath a crowned archer, 
‘on thi other with a oblong mcuse Thad 
corscsponded with the gold stater of Attion 
and ot the cities of Asia Minor Among 
these should he especially mentioned the sta 
ta of Cysicus o1 the Cyzeccnus =28 silver 
drachma The earhest copper com issned 
at Athens was the Chalhuy =} of a silver 
obot (440Bc) In the time of Alexander 
the Great tho silver comage stopped at the 





Head of Apotlo = Victorious iia 
(4) cow siateR oF TALL Tr OF wACsDON 


trrobolos, and 1t therefore became necessary 
to represcat the smaller fractions in copper 
The mher money ot Attica was in vory 
general use, but the Attic standard was 
not adopted in Greece Prope: It spread 
westward, however, in quite early trmes 
In the gieater part of Sicily, and im Taren- 
tum snd Etruria, the comage was from the 
fst regulated in accordance with the Attic 
standard. But the wide diffusion of this 
standard was mamly due to the action of 
Philp IZ of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great ‘The former adopted it when intro- 
ducing his gold comage (Phthppus, fig 4), 
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the latter for his silver money (fg. 5). For 
even after Alexander's death this standard 
held ite ground in the kingdoms of the 





‘Hond of Heracles, 
(5) 1.0RADRAUIDION OF ALECANDLR LIE UuRAT. 


Macedonian empire, except in Egypt, whore 
the Ptolenies maintained the old coinage 
of the country Macedonian influence ex- 
tended the Attic currency into 
any other states, e.g. Epirus, the 
coats of the Black Seo, and even 
Parthia, The largest Greek gold 
coin is the 20-stater piece of the 
Greco-Bactrion king Eucritidés, 
now preserved in Paris: the largest 
silver coins are the 10-drachma 
pieces of Athens, Syracuse (fig. 6) 
and Alexander the Great. 
Hollenic coina are important as 
giving a grand and complete idea 
of the developmont of plastic art 
among the Gieoks, In the Greek 
cities of Italy aud Sicily, in par- 
ticular, the art of stamping coms 
had attained considerable importance as 
early as the Sth century ¥.¢., and in the 
Ath century with its life-like characteriss- 


‘Head of Janus. 
(7) xowaM 46 OF cAsT coPPER. 


tions, and with the rich variety and noble 
erfection of its forms, it reached the 
ighest degres of finish. 


Fomale Head (Persephone or 
“Arotinuaa). 
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(2) Roman. As in Greece, so in Rome, 
oxen aud sheep were originally the medium 
of exchange, The oldest pecuniary fines 
were exacted in cattle, and the Latin word 
for money, pecanta, 16 derived from prcils. 
In later times unwrought copper (as riid?) 
given in pieces according to weight, took 
the place of oxen, Bars of cast copper 
marked on both sides with some figure (as 
of an ox, pig, or fowl) are said to have 
been introduced by king Servius Tullius, 
when he took in hand the regulation of 
weights and mensures, The first demon- 
strable example uf a coin is from the age 
of the decemvirs {about 450 B.0.). The unit 
of coinage was the ag of cast copper, carry- 
ing the nominal weight of the Roman pound 
(libra =12 unctw, see fig. 7). Tho as (as 





Qosaiiga and armour (prises of 
‘violors), 


(8) DecavRAcmaoN oF srBALEsR, 
(about 400 ac.) 


grav?) bore the image of Janus: the coins 
representing its fractions were all stamped 
on the reverse side with the figure of a 





ship’s . These were, semis, with the 
head of Jupiter = 4 as or 6 unctae ; triene 
with the head of Minerva, } of an as= 
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uncia ; quadrans, with the head of Her- 
citlés, { as=8 uncte; scxtans, with the bead 
of Mercnry, 2 aa = 2 uncie ; uncia, with the 
hoad of Roma, y, as, As in the course of 
time the copper money became lighter, the 
smaller fractional coins were first struck, 
and afterwards all the fractions, This 
copper currency was calculated exclusively 
for the home trade, so that it was easily 
allowed to suffer 8 continuous depreciation, 
at first to 4, then to 2, after 217 B.c. to1 
ounce, after 1,C. 89 to ian ounce, and under 
the Empire even to t an ounce. In 269 
uC, @ silver currency was introduced, and 
a mint for it get up on the Capitoline Hill 
in the temple of Juno Monéta, The silver 
fractional coins strack according to the 
Athenian and Sicilian standard were the 
dénarius, somewhat higher in value than the 





Cantor wud Palle, 
(8) verano. 


(®) prxaxtce oF suLius cxsaR. 
Attic drachma (about 93d., figs. 8 and 9)= 
10 asses of 4 ounces; the guindrius=b 
ass?g ; and the seaterttus=2) aexs, Those 


coins were denoted by the marks X. V. and 
TI. 8. (or 2}) rospectively (tig. 10). ‘They all 
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‘Castor and Poilua. 
(10) sxsrewreos, 


bore,on the upper side, the head of the god- 
dess Roma with her winged helmet, and on 
the reverse the two Diosciiri on horseback. 
In Inter times Diana Victoria in her two- 
horse chariot, and Jupiter in his four-horse 
chariot, successively took the place of the 
Dioscuri. From the middle of the 1st 
century there was no fixed device for the 
reverse side, The sestertiue was the equiva- 
lent of the old heavy as, which although 
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disused, survived as the standard of 
coning. Payments were generally made 

in denaréi, but the account made ap in 
seatertit, whence the word nummus (coin) 
was applied par earellence to the sestertiue, 
‘The reduction of the copper aa to 1 uncia 
in 217 ».c. degraded the copper money to 
the position of small coin, and a silver 
currency drove out the ‘copper. The 
denarius sank at the same time to the value 
of about 8\c., which xt maintained till the 
time of Nero. The denarius was reckoned 
as =15 essen, the guinarius aa 8, aud the 
sestertius (about 2d.) =4, At about tho 
same period a temporary effort was made 
to introduce gold coinage. This movement 
was not taken up again till towards the 
end of the Republic, when Cesar strack a 
large number of gold coins (aureus) equat 
in weight to 4's of the Roman pound, and 
in value 26 denarii or 100 estertii (uearly 
23 shillmgs). No regular comage was 
carried on in the time of the Republic, but 
the nocessary money was minted as occasion 
required. This was done in Rome at the 
commission of the senate under the super- 
intendence of certain officials entrusted with 
the duty, A permanent board of three 
persons (tr viré mduetales) was at last 
appointed for the purpose. In the provinces 
money was coined by the Roman generals 
and governors. From the time of Augustus 
the emperor retaincd the exclusive privilege 
of coining gold and silver money, the 
copper coinage being left to the senate, 
Tle standard of the imperial coinage was 
the aurrus of Oxsar, the weight of which 
sank (with many variations) lower and 
lower as time went on, till in 312 ap. Con- 
stantine fixed it at py of a Ib. (=between 
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12 and 13 shillings, fig. 11), The aureus 
was now called sdfdus, and was stamped 
at first with the Latin mark LXXIT, after- 
wards with the Greck OB (=72), It con- 
tinued in use until the fall of the Byzantine 
empire. Of the silver ooins of the Republic 
the denarius and guinarius alone held 
their ground under the Empire, the rest 
being stamped in copper. The denartus 
retained the value fixed 217 n.c. (about 834.) 
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until the time of Nero, under whom it {eli 
in weight and Bey till its value was 
only sixpence. Daring the 2nd century it 
sank to Bid., below the half of ita former 
value, and the silver coinage was conse- 
quently changed into small money. Diocle- 
tien was the first to restore some order to 
the currency. After 292 a.p, he issued a 
coin (argentéus) of pure silver, and equal 
in weight to the Neronian denarius, The 
argenteus maintained ita ground till 360 
A.D,, when it made way for @ new system of 
silver coinage on the standard of the gold 
solidus. The copper coins bore the mark 
S.0. (Senatas Consulto), because issued by 
the senate, Under the Empire the following 
small coing were minted; the sestertius 
=4 asses; dupondiiis =2 asses, both of 
brass; the semis (=4 an ag), and the guad- 
vans =} as, both of copper. These last 
wore the smallest change, The guadrans 
went out of use as early as Trajan, at the 
beginning of the 2nd century a.p., the 
dupondius, as, and semis, in the middle, 
and the sestertins in the last half of the 
3rd century, when Dioclotian issued two 
new copper coins, one of which was called 
denari: 

Célacrite (Gr. Kolakrttai). A financial 
board at Athens, whose duty it was to 
administer the fund accruing from the fines 
taken in the courts of justice, It was this 
{und from which the cost of the public 
meals in the Prjt&néum, and the salary of 
the Hélfaste, was dofrayed. Tho name 
properly menns “collectors of hams,” and 
probably points to the fact that the hams 
of the victims sacrificed on certain occasions 
were given to the Colacrete as contribu- 
tions to the meals in question, 

Collégiam. The general term in Latin for 
an association, The word was applied in a 
different sense to express the mutual rela- 
tion of such magistrates as were college. 
Besides the collegia of the great priest- 
hoods, and of the magistrates’ attendants 
(see APPARITORES), there were numerous 
associations, which, althoagh not united by 
any specifically religious objects, had a 
religious centre in the worship of some deity 
or other, Such were the numerous 
of artisans (Gptftcum or artificum), and 
the societies ousting among the poor for 
providing funerals, which first appear under 
the Empire. ‘The political clubs (collegt 
a )} were associated in the 
of the Lares Compitaizs, and were, in 
properly speaking, collegia pepe, or 
’ societies of the crosa-ways.” The religions 
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societies ware, in some instances, established 
by the State for the performance of certain 
public religious services (see Sopatitss), in 
other cases they were formed by private 
individuals, who mode it their business to 
keep up the shrines of particular deitios 
(often foreign deities) at their own oxpeuse, 

Golitthus (Gr Kollathzy) 8 Greok post, 
native of Lycdptlis, in Upper t, who 
fooenes “beginning. of the 6th 
century AD. He wrote an unimportant 
epic poem in 885 verses, on the rape of 
Helen, in which he followed the cyclic 


ports, 

Cdléni (“cultivators”). During the later 
imperial age the coloni wore serfs, who, 
on payment of o certain rent, cultivated a 
piece of land, belonging to their masters, for 
their own profit, They were a far free 
that they could not be sold, could contract 
Tegal marriages, and could’ own property. 
But they were absolutely bound to the 
estate, end if this was sold, passed with the 
rest of what was upon it to the new owner. 
The coloné were probably the descendants 
of barbarians, who were settled in the pro- 
vinoes for agricultural purposes. 

Colonies. (1) Greek, In Greece, colo- 
nies were sometimes founded by vanquished 
peoples, who left their homes to excape sub- 
jection at the hand of a detested enemy ; 
sometimes ag a sequel to civil disorders; 
sometimes to get rid of surplus population, 
and thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But in most cases the object was to estab- 
lish and facilitnte relations of trade with 
foreign countries. If a Greek city was send- 
ing out 9 colony, an oracle (before all others 
that of Delphi) was almost invariably con- 
sulted. Sometimes certain classes of citi- 
zens were called upon to take part in the 
enterprises; sometimes one son was chosen 
by lot from every house where there wore 
several sons; and strangers expressing a 
desire to join were admitted, A person of 
distinction was selected to guide the emi- 
grants and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Jt was usual to honour these 

| founders of colonies, after their death, as 
| heroes. Some of the sacred fire was taken 
| from the public hearth in the Prptaneidn, 
and the fire on the public hearth of the new 
city was kindled thereat. And, just aa each 
individual had his private shrines, 80 the 
new community maintained the worship of 
its chief domestic deities, the colony send- 
ing embassies and votive gifts to their prin- 
ci 


pal fotieala 
relation between colony and mother- 
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city was viewed as one of mutual affection. 
Any differences that arese were made up, 
if possible, by peoceful means, war being 
deemed excusable only in case» of extreme 
necessity. The charter of foundation con- 
tained general provisions for the errange- 
ment of the aifairs of the colony, and also | 
somo pperial enactments, The constitution 
of the motler-city was usually adopted by 
tho colony, but the new city remained poli- | 
tically independent. If the colony sent out | 
a fresh colony on ity own account, the 
mothor-eity way generally consulted, or was 
at least requested to furnmh a leader, The 
Cleracht formed a special class of Greek 
colonists (ser Cuerucit). Tho trade fac- | 
torion det up in foroign countrics (in Egypt, | 
for instance) wore somewhat different from 
the ordinary colonios, the mombers retain- 
ing the night of domicile in their own 
fathorland. 

(2) Roman. It was an old custon in 
Ttaly to sond ont colonies for the purpose of 
securing new conquests, Tho Romans, ac- 
cordingly, having no standing amy, used 
to plant bodies of them own citizons in 
couquered towns as a kind of garrieon. 
There bodies would consist partly of Roman 
citizens, usually to the number of three 
hundred, partly of members of tho Latin 
confodeiacy, in larger numbers, The third 
pert of the conquered territory was handed 
over to the sottlers. The colonia 
clvium Romanirum (colonies of 
Roman citizens) wore specially in- 
tended to recure the two aea-consts 
of Italy, and wero hence called 
colonie maritime. The colonie 
Tating, of which there was a far 
greater zmmbor, served the same 
purpose for the mainland. 

Tho duty of londing the colonists 
and fonnding the settlemont was 
entrusted to @ commission ually 
consisting of thice members, aud 
elected by the people, These men 
coutinued to stand in the relation 
of patrons (patrdni) to the colony 
after its foundation. The colonists 
entered the conquered city in mili- 
tary array, proceded by banners, and 
the foundation was celebrated with 
special solemnitics, Tho colonie 
‘were from taxes, and had their 
own constitution, a copy of the Ro- 
man, electing from their own body 
their senate and other officers of state. To 
this constitution the original inhabitants 
had to submit. The colonia cirinm Ro- 
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manorum retained the Roman citizenship, 
and were free from military service, their 
position as out-posts being regarded as an 
equivalent. The members of the colonie 
Latina served amoug the socié, and pos 
sessed the socalled ius Latinum (sce 
Latini). This secured to them the right of 
acquiring property (commercium) and settle- 
ment in Rome, and, under certain conditions, 
the power of becoming Roman citizens; 
though in course of time these rights under- 
went many limitations. 

From the tine of the Gracchi the colonies 
lost their military character. Colonization 
came to be regarded as a menns of providing 
for the poorest class of the Roman populace. 
After tho time of Sulla it waa adopted as a 
way of granting land to veteran soldiors. 
Tho right of founding colonies was taken 
away from the people by Cmrsnr, and passed 
into the hands of the emperors, who used it 
(mainly in the provinces) for the exclusive 
purpose of establishing military vettlements, 
portly with the old idea of securing con- 
quered territory. It was only in excep- 
tional cases thnt the provincial colonies 
enjoyed the immunity from taxation which 
waa granted to those in Italy. 

Cdloss’um. Sce AMPHITIEATRE. 

Colossus of Bhodes, See Cuanxs. 

Columbaritm, Properly a dove-cote. The 
word was metaphorically applied to a sub- 


‘COLUMBARIDM OF THE THEADMEN OF OCTAYIA, 
(Near the Ports Jatexa, Rome.) 





terranoan vault provided with rows of small 
piches, Iying one sbove the other, and in- 
tended for the reception of the urns contain- 
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ing the ashes of the dead. These large 
buriel places were built by rich people 
whose freedmen were too numerous to be 
intorred in the family burial-place, They 
were also erected 
slaves and freedmen. Soveral of theso still 
exist, for instance, that of Livia, the consort 
of Augustus, who built one for her freed- 
men on the Appian road, Common burial- 
places, in which @ niche could be bespoken 

forehand, were sometimes constructed by 
private individuals on speculation for people 
who wore too poor to have a grave of their 
oun, Columbaria were usually built by re- 
ligious or mercantile societies, or by burial 
clubs for their own members. in such 
cases the mombers contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, 
which gave them the right to a decent 
burial and a niche in the vault, Tho names 
of the dead were inscribed on marble tablets 
over ench niche, (Sve out.) 

Colimella (Litetus Inntus Midératus). 
A Latin writer on agriculture. He was a 
native 7 Gadés, in Spain, and Cienkins 

orary of his countryman, the philosopher 

énéca. Hoe was the author of a thorongh 
and exhaustive work on agriculture (De Re 
Rustted), which he founded partly upon a 
stud: all previous works on the subject, 
artly on his own experience, gathered in 
pain, Italy, and Asia, The work was 
written about 60 .D., and consiats of twelve 
books, arranged ag follows: I-II, on crops 
and pastures; III-V, on trees and vine- 
irda; VI-1X, on cattle, birds, fishes, and 
toe ; X, on horticulture; XI~XII, on the 
duties and occupations of the farmer. The 
tenth book is written in polished hexameters, 
as a supplement to Vergil’a fourth Georgic. 
This Columella did at the request of Publtus 
Silvinus, to whom the wholo work is dedi- 
cated. 'Bosides this, his great work, 
Columella had previously written @ shorter 
treatise, of which the second book, on treas 
(De Arbéribiis), still survives. Columella’s 
exposition is clear and easy,and his Innguage 
{if we pass over the rhetorical ornaments 
added after the fashion of his time) correct. 
The tenth book, though written in verse, 
has, it must be said, little poetical merit. 

Cilumna Rostrita. See ARCHITECTURE, 
OxpEns oF. 

Comethé (Gr. Komaitho). In Greek 
mythology, the daughter of Ptéralate, king 
of the Télsbsi. Her father had a golden 
lock in his hair, given him by Poseidon, 
and eonferring immortality, Of this he 
was deprived by his deughter, who was 


by the Cesnrs for their | 
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slain for her treachery by Amphitr¥én, the 
enemy of her race. (See AMPHITRYON.) 

Comedy. (1) Greck. The Greek comedy, 
like the Greek tragedy and eatyric drama, 
had its origin in the festivals of DYonjans, 
Asits name, kOmad%a, or the song of the 
kombs, implies, it arose from the unre- 
strained singing end jesting common in tho 
komos, or merry procession of Dionysus. 
According to the tradition, it was the Doric 
inhabitants of ra, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up these jokes 
into a kind of farce. The inhabitants of 
Mogara accordingly boasted that they wore 
the founders of “Greek comedy. From 
Megara, it was supposed, the popular farce 
found its way to the other Dorian oom- 
munities, and one Sisirfén wns ssid to 
have trausplanted it to the Attic deme of 
Tetria about 560 B,c, No further informa. 
tion is in existence as to the nature of the 
Mogarian or Dorian popular comely, ‘Tho 
local Doric faive was developed into literary 
form in Sicily by Epicharmus of Cos (about 
540-450 8.c.). This writer gave a comic 
treatment not only to mythology, but to 
subjects taken from real life. The con- 
temporary of Epichormus, Phormus or 
Phormir, and his pupil Dindléchus, may 
also be named as representatives of the 
Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like 
thore of the Attic tragedy, are essociated 
with the dome of Icaria, known to have been 
the chief seat of the worship of Ditnysus 
in Attica, Not only Thespis, the father of 
tragedy, but also Chidnidés and Magnés 
(about 580 B.c.), who, if the story may be 
trusted, first gave a more artistic form 
to the Megarian comedy introduced by 
Susarion, were natives of Icaria. Comedy 
did not becoms, in the proper sense, a part 
of literature until it had found welcome 
and consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian wars; until its form had been 
moulded on the finished outlines of tragedy ; 
and until, finally, it had received from the 
State the same recognition ag tragedy. The 
Old Comedy, as it was called, had its origin 
in personal abuse. It was Orités who first 
gave it its peculiar political character, and 
his younger contemporary Critinus who 
turned it mainly or exclusively in this 
direction. The masters of the Old Comedy 
are usually held to be Cratinus and his 

contemporaries, Eupdlis and Aria- 

inéa. It attained its youth in the 
time of Périclés and the Peloponnesian war ; 
the period when the Athenian democracy 
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had reached its highest development. These 
three masters had many rivals, who fell, 
however, on the whole sath their level, 
among others Phérécrités, Hermij 
Teléchdés, Phrynichus, Ameipsias, Plato 
and Theopornpua, 

A good idea of the characteristics of the 
Old Comedy may be formed from the eleven 
surviving plays of Arwtophanes.* Tho 
Groek tragedy has a meaning for al! time; 
but the Old Comedy, the most brilliant 
and striking production of all Athenian 
literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
ond addressed the Athenian public only. 

Dealmg frgm the very first with the 
grotosque and absurd sido of things, it 
was the scourge of all vice, folly, and 
weakness. The social life of Athens, 80 
restless, and yet so open, offered an in- 
exhanstible store of material; and the 
comedian was alwayx sure of a witty, 
laughtor-loving public, on whom no allusion 
way lost. The first aim of the Athenian 
comedy was, n0 doubt, w make men laugh, 
but this was not all. Beneath it thore lay a 
serious and patriotic motive. The poot, who 
wan securod by the license of the stage, 
wishod to bring toligh! and turn toridicule 
the abuses end degeneracy of his time. 
‘The Attic comedians nre all admirers of 
the yood old times, and, accordingly, the 
declared enemies of the social innovations 
which were beginning to make their way, 
the signs in many cases, no doubt, of ap- 
proaching docline. It was not, however, 
the actual phenomena of life which were 
sketched in the Old Comedy. The latter 
is reolly @ groteaque and fantastic carica- 
ture; the colours are laid on thick, and 
propriety, a8 we moderns understand it, is 
thrown to the winds. These plays abound 
in coarsoness and obscenity of the broadest 
kind, the natural survival of the rude 
Ticenve allowed at the Dionysiac festival. 
‘Tho choice nnd trentment of the subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque 
aud fantastic. Fancy and caprice revel at 
their will, unchecked by any regard either 
for the laws of poetical probability or for 
adequacy of occasion. The action is geuc- 
yally quite simple, sketched out in a fow 
broad strokes, and carried out in a motley 
series of loosely connected scenes. The 
language ia alwaya choice and fine, never 
leaving the forms of the purest Atticism. 
The metres admit a greater freedom and 
movement then those of the tragedy. 

* Only eleven have come down to us complete: 
the ae in fragments. 
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; A comedy, like a tragedy, consisted of 
the dramatic dialogue, written mostly in 
" jambic e@narii, and the lyrical chorus, ‘The 
division of the dialogue into préligds, 
Epeistdisn, and exddds, and of the chorus 
into pdrédés and xt4stma, are the nme as 
in tragedy (see Tracepy). But, while the 
tragic chorus consisted of fifteen singers, 
there were twenty-four in the comic. A 
uliarity of the comic chorus is the pard- 
sis, 9 series of lines entirely unconnected 
with the plot, in which the poot, through 
the mouth of the chorus, addreuses the 
public directly abont his own concerns, or 
upon burning questions of the day (sce 
Parapasis). Like the tragedies, the come- 
dies were performed at the great festivals 
of Dionysus, the Dionysia and Lénwa. On 
ench occasion five poots competed for the 
prize, cach with one play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, 
a limitation had been put upon the absolute 
freedom with which the poets of the Old 
Comedy lashed the shortcomings of the 
government and its chief men. 6 down- 
iall of the democracy, howover, deprived 
them of this liberty, Tho disastrous insite 
of the Peloponnesian war had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it 
necessary to give up: the exponsive chorus, 
and with it the perabasis. Thus deprived 
of tho means of existence, the Uld Comedy 
was doomed to extinction. In its place came 
what was called the Middle Comedy, from 
about 400 338u.c, This was modification 
of the Old Comedy, with o character corre- 
sponding to the altered circumstance of the 
time. The Middle Comedy was in no sense 
political; it avoided all open attack on in- 
dividuals, and confined itself to treating the 
typical faults and weoknesses of mankind. 
Tts main Hine was burlesque and parody, of 
which the objects were the tragedies and 
the uythology in general. It was also 
severe upon the lives of the philosophers. 
It dealt in typical characters, such ay 
bullies, parasites, and courtesans. The 
writers of the Middle Comedy were very 
prolific, more than eight hundred of their 
plays hoving survived as late as the Ind 
century A.D. The most celebrated of them 
were Antiphinés of Athens and Alexis of 
Thurit; vext to these came Eubilus, and 
Anaxandridis of Rhodes, 

‘A new departure is signalized by the 
dramas of what is called the New Comedy. 
In these, as in the modern society drama, 
life was represented in its minutest details. 

' The New Comedy offered a play regularly 
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constructed like that of tragedy, charac 
terized by fine humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was 
that of ordinary society, and the was 
worked ont in a connected form from the 
beginning to the dénouement. The chief 
art of the poets of the New Comedy lay in 
the development of the plot and the faith- 
fal portraiture of character. The stock 
subjects are illicit love affairs; for honest 
women lived in retirement, and stories of 
honourable love, therefore, were practically 
excluded from ‘the stage. The ordinary 
characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, 
cunnin slaves, pander, arasites, and brag- 
ging officers, "Besides ihe dialogue proper, 
we find traces of parts written in lyric 
anotres for the higher style of singing, 
These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
logue, performed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of 
the Middle Comedy, only a few fragments 
of ita numerous pieces having survived. 
Of some of them, however, we avo Latin 
ndaptations by Plautus and Terence. Ita 
greatest master was Menander, besides 
whom should be mentioned DiphYlns, Philé- 
niu, Philipprdas, Posiippas, and Apollé- 
dorus of Carystus, The Now Comedy 
flourished from 880 8,¢. till far into the 
8rd century A.D, 

In about 300 Bc. the old Dorian farce 
‘was revived in a literary form in Southern 
Italy by Rhinthon, the creator of the 
Hitdrotragedia. The Hilarotragedia was 
for the most part a parody of the tragic 
stories, 

(2) Roman. Like the Greeks, the Italian 
people had their popular dramatic pieces; 
the versis Fescennint, for instance, which 
wore at first associated with the mimic 
drama, first introduced in 390 3.0. from 
Etruria in consequence of a plague, to 
appease the wrath of heaven (sce Fxscen- 
Nint Versus). From this combination 
eprang the adtdtra, a performance consisting 

flute-playing, mimic dance, songs, and 
dialogue. ‘The Atellana (9.v.) was 2 second 
species of popular Italian comedy, dis- 
tinguished from others by having certain 
fixed or stock characters. The creator 
of the regular Italian comedy and tragedy 
was a Greek named Livius Andronicus, 
about 240 5.0. Like the Italian tragedy, 
the Italian comedy was, in form and con- 
tent, an imitation, executed with more or 
Jess freedom, of the Graek. It was the New 
Greek Comedy which the Romans took as 
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their model. This comedy, which rey 
sents scenes from Greek life, was called 
palliat, after the Greek palizum, or cloak. 

dramatic satura, and the 'Atellana, 
which afterwards supplanted the satura as 
8 concluding farce, continued to exist aide 
by side. The Latin comedy was brought to 
perfection by Plautus and Terence, the only 
Roman dramatists from whose hands wa 
still possess complete plays. We should also 
mention Nevius and Ennius (both of whom 
wrote tragedies as well as comedies), 
Cecilins, and Turpilius, with whom, to- 
wards the end of the 8nd century B.C, 
this style of composition died out. 

‘About the middle of the 2nd century 
BO, a new kind of comedy, the tdgata, 
(from tga) made its appearance, ‘The form 
of it was atill Greek, but the life and the 
characters Italian. The togafta was re- 
presented by Titinius, Atta, and Afrinius, 
who was accounted the master in this kind 
of writing. At tho boginning of the 1st 
century B.C. the Atrllana aswumed an 
artistic form in the hands of Pomponius 
and Névius; and gome fifty years lator the 
mimus, also an old form of popular farce, 
was similarly handled by Laberiua an: 
Publilius Sfrus. The méimus drove all the 
other varieties of comody from the fiold, 
and held its ground until late in tho im- 
perial period. 

The Roman comedy, like its modol, the 
Now Comedy of the Grooks, had no chorus, 
the intervals being filled up by perfor- 
mances on the flute. The play cousisted, 
like the Roman tragedy, partly of passages 
of spoken dialogue in iambic trimetery, 

‘ly of musical scenes called cantica, 
(See Canticum.) 

Comissitié. See Maus. 

Cémitia, Tho popular assemblies of the 
Romans, summoned and presided over by 9 
magistratis. In the comitia the Roman 
people appeared ag distributed into its 
political sections, for the purpose of de- 
ciding, in the exercise of its sovereign rights, 
upon the business brought before it by the 
residing magistrate. The comitia must be 
Uistinguished from the conttings. The 
contiones were alzo summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate, but they did not 
assemble in their divisions, and they had 
nothing to do but to receive the commu 
nications of the magistrate, In all its 
assemblies at Rome, the people remained 
standing. The original place of meeting 
was the cSmtttum, a part of the forum. 
There were three kinds of comitia, viz.: 
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(1) The Comttia Cariata. This was the 
assembly of the patricians in their thirty 
cirie, who, antit the change of the con- 
atitution under Servius Taltivs, constituted 
tho whole popilus Romanus. During the 
regal period they were suntmoned by the 
ren or interes, who brought before them 
questions to be decided Aye or No. The 
voting waa taken first in each curia by 
heads, and then according 10 curt, in an 
order detormined by lot. The business 
within the competence of this assembly 
wns: (@) to elect a king proposed by the 
interes ; (b) to confer upon the king the 
impirtum, by virtue of tho lex cBridta de 
émperto ; (c) to decide on declarations of war, 
appeals, arrdgattonée (see ADOPTION), and 
the reception of foreign families into the 
body of the patricians. Tho Sorvian con- 
stitution transferred the right of declaring 
aggressive war, and the right of deciding 
appeal, to the Comitia Centiiriata, which, 
from this time onward, represented the 
people, now composed of both patiiciann 
vine panels After tho establishment of 
the ublic, the Comitia Curiata retained 
tho right (a) of conferring, on the proposal 
of the senate, the dmprrium on the magis- 
trates elected by the Comitia Centuriata, 
and on the dictator elected by the consuls; 
{d) of confirming, likewise on the proposal 
of the senate, the alterations in the consti- 
tution decided upon by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, and Tribata. 

The extinction of the political difference 
between Patricians and Plebeinns destroyed 
the political pouition of the Comitia 
Cuviata, and the mere shadow of their 
rights survived. The assembly itself be- 
came an unreality, so much 60 that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty lictorte 
carats, and three augars, was sifficient to 
enable legal resolntions fo be passed (sce 
Lictors), But the Comitia Curiata re- 
tained the powers affecting the reception of 
8 non-patrician into the patrician order, 
and the powers affecting the proceeding of 
arrdgdtt0, especially in cases where the 
transition of 1 patrician into » plebeinn 
femily was concerned. Evidence of the 
exercise of these functions on thei: 
may be traced down the imperial period. 

The Comitia Caldata were also an 
assembly of the patrician curiae. They 
were £0 called because publicly summoned 
(ealare) The portifices presided, and the 

tions of the assembly were: (a) to in- 
augurate the 
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aud indeed the king himself during the” 
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regal period. (4) The detestatts aacrorum, 
previons to an act of arrogatio, This was 
the formal release of a person peasing by 
adoption into another family from the sacra 
of hig former family (see ADopTion). (¢) 
The ratification of wills twice a year; but 
this applies only to an early poriod. 
(@) The munouncement of the calendar of 
festivals on the first day of every mouth, 

(2) Comitia Centwriata, The assembly 
of the whole people, patrician as well as 
plebeian, arranged according to the centuria 
established by Servius Tullius. The 
original founder of the comitia centuriata 
transferred to them certain political rights 
which had previously been exercised by 
the comitia curiata. It was not, however, 
until the foundation of the Republic, when 
the sovereign power in the state was trans- 
ferred to the body of citizens, that they 
attained their real political importance. 
They then became the assembly in which 
the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
Tho right of snmmoning the comitia cen- 
turiata originally belonged to the king. 
During the republican period it belonged, 
in its full extent, to the consuls and tho 
dictator alone. The other magistrates 

it only within certain limite, 

‘he futcrrex, for instance, could, in cago of 
there being no consuls, summon the comitia 
centuriata to hold an election, bat he could 
summon them for this parpose only. The 
censors could call them together only for 
the holding of the census and the Inatrum ; 
the prators, it may be conjectured, only 
in the case of capital trials, In all other 
instances the consent of the consuls, or 
their authorisation, was indispensable. 

The duties of the comitia centuriata 
during the republican period were as 
follows: (a) To elect the higher magis- 
trates, consuls, censors, and prestors. (b)'To 
give judgment in all’ the capital trials in 
which appeal to the people was permitted 
from the sentence of the magistrate sitting 
in judgment. This popular jurisdiction 
was gradually limited to political triala, 
common offences being dealt with by the 
ordinary commissions. And in the later 

blicnn age the judicial assemblios of 
the comitia cnturtata became, in general, 
rarer, especially after the formation of special 
standing commissions (questtonés perpé- 
tii) for the trial of a number of offences. 
regarded as political. (c) To decide on 
declaring a war of aggression; this on the 
Propose! of the consuls, with the approval 
of the senate. (d) To’ pass laws proposed 
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by the higher magistrates, with the approval 
of the senate, This right lost much of its 
value after 287 B.c., when the legislative 
powers of the comitia tributa were made 
equal to those of the comitia centiriata. 
After this time the legislative activity of 
the Intter assembly gradually diminished. 
The comitia centuriata were origmally a 
military assembly, and the citizens aceord- 
ingly, in ancient ‘times, attended them in 
arms, On the night before the meeting, the 
magistrate eummoning the assembly took 
the auspices on the place of meeting, the 
Campus Martius. If the auspices wee 
favourable, signals were given, before day- 
break, from the walls and the citadel by the 
blowing of horns, summoning the citizens to 
a contid. The presiding magistrate offered 
a sacritice, and repeated a solomn prayer, 
and the assembly proceeded to consider the 
businoas which required its decision. Private 
individuals were not allowed to speak, excopt 
with the consent of the presiding magistrate. 
At his command the armed people divided 
themselves into their centuria, and marched 
in this order to the Campus Martius, pre- 
coded by banners, and headed by the 
cavalry. Arrived at the Campus, they pro- 
coeded to the voting, the president having 


again put the joxal to the people in the 
form of a question ("Do you Fish?” "Do 
you command ?") ile the voting was 


going on, a red flag atood on the Jantctilim. 
‘The Cquites, who in ancient times used to be- 
gin tho battles in war, opened the voting,and 
their eighteen centuries were therefore called 
prerogative, The result of their vote was 
nnmediately published, and, being taken as 
an omen for the voters who were to follow, 
was ugually decisive. Then came the 175 
centuries, 170 of which composed the five 
claus?s of infantry in their order. Hach cen- 
fturia counted as casting one vote; this vote 
was decided by a previous voting within the 
centuria, which was at first open, but in 
later times was taken by ballot. If the 18 
centuries of equites, and the 80 centuries of 
the first class, with whom went the two cen- 
turies of mechanics (centuria fabrum), were 
unanimous, the question waa decided, asthere 
would be a majority of 100 centuries to 93, 
If not, the voting went on until one side 
secured the votes of at least 97 centuries, 
The lower classes only voted in the rare 
cages where the votes of the higher classes 
were not united, The proceedings con- 
cluded with a formal announcement of the 
result on the part of the presiding magis- 
trate, and the dismissal of the host. If no 
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result was arrived at by sunset, or if nm 
favourable omens appearad during the pro 
ceedings, or while the voting was going on, 
tho assembly waa adjourned until the next 
convenient occasion. 

This form of voting gave the wealthier 
citizens a decided advantage over the poorer, 
aud lent an aristocratic charactor to tha 
comitia centuriata, In the 3rd century 
B.C. a change was introduced in the intoiest 
of the lower class Each of the thirty- 
five frthas, or districts, into which the Ro- 
man territory was divided, included ten 
centuria, five of tantorés and five of 
séntorcs, (For the five clanses, ace CENTURIA.) 
Thus each of the five classes included 70 
centuria, making 850 centurie in all. To 
this number add the eighteen cenutiricr 
equitum, and the five centuri@ not in- 
cluded in the propertied classes; namely, 
two of fabri (mechanics), two of tibictnes 
(musicians), and one of praletariz and 
Uberti (tho very poor and the freedmen), 
and the whole number of centuriw amounts 
to 373, The centuria, it must be remem- 
bered, had by this time gnite lost their 
mili character. Under this arrange- 
ment tho 88 votes of the eguites and the 
first clasais were confronted with the 285 
votes of the rest. Besides this, the right 
of voting first was taken from the «quites 
and given to the centuria prerogativa 
choven by lot from the first cassie, The 
voting, it is true, was still taken in the 
order of the classes, but the classes were 
seldom unanimous aa in former times; for 
the interests of the értas, which were re- 
presented in each classie by two centuria 
Tespectively, were generally divergent, and 
the centuries voted in the sense of their 
tribe, The consequence was that it was 
often necessary — indeed, perhaps that it 
bocame the rule, at Ieast at elections—to 
take the votes of all the classcs.! 

In old times the military arrangement 
was sufficient to secure the maintenance of 
order. But, after ita disappearance, the 
classes were separated, and the centuria 

t apart by wooden barriers (sqpta), 
fan Phish tho conturdee passed over 
bridges into an open inner space called 
Ovtl? (shosp-fold). On the position of the 
comitia centuriata during the imperin] 


see below. 
“Ay Comitia Tribtta, This was the 
collective assembly of the people arranged 
according to the local distribution of tribes 
(see Tripus). It must be distinguished 
from the concilium plebis, which was an 
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assembly of the tribes under the presidency 
‘of plebeian magistrates, fe,, the fribanfi and 
the acilés plibeii. Aa these magistrates 
had no right to summon patricians, the re- 
solutiona passed by a concilium plebis 
were (strictly speaking) only plebt ectia. 
Tt was a lex centuriate of some earlier date 
then 462 u.0, that probably first made 
these resolutions binding on all the citizens, 
provided they received the approval of the 
gonate. This approval was rendered un- 
necersary by the lex Hortensia of 287 3.0., 
and from that date onward the concilia 
plebis became the principal organ of legista- 
tion. The method of voting resembled that 
in the comitia curiata, and the regular place 
of meeting was the Comitium. No auspices 
were taken. Fiom 471 3.0. the concilia 
plebis elected the tribuni and the odiles 
pirbeii. Among the other functions of the 
concilia plebis were tho following : 

(a) To give judicial decisions in all suite 
instituted by the tribunes and gdiles of the 
plebs, for offences against the plebs or its 
reprosontativer. In later times these suits 
‘were mostly institated on the ground of bad 
or illegal administration, The tribunesand 
wailes had, in these cases, the power of in- 
llicting pecuniary fines ranging up to a 
large amonnt, (6) To pass resolutions on 
proposals made by the tribunes of the plebs 
aud the higher magistrates on foroign and 
domestic affairs, on the conclusion of peace, 
for instance, or the making of treaties. 
Their power was almost unlimited, and the 
more important because, atrictly sponking, 
it was ouly the higher magistrates who re- 
quired the anthorization of the senate. Nor 
had the senate more than the right of 
quashing @ measure peated without due 

formalities. 

The comitia tributa, as distinguished 
from the concilia plebis, were presided over 
by the consuls, the pretors, and (in judicial 
eaves) the curule ediles. Until the latter 
years of tho Republic, the assembly usually 
met upon tho Capitol, and afterwards on the 
Campus Martius. "The fuuctions of the 
comitia tributa, gradually acquired, were 
ag follows: (a) The election of all the lower 
magistrates, ordinary (as the tribuni picbis, 
tribunt miltum, odiles plebis, adiles 
eilralés) and extraordinary, under the pre- 
sidency partly of the tribunes, partly of the 
consuls or pretors. (b) The nomination of 
the pont{fea maxtmus, and of the co-opted 
members of the religious colleyia of the 
pontiftcee, augiires, and decemvlrt sacro- 
tum, Thia nomination was carried ont by & 
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committes of seventeen tribes chosen by 
lot. (c) The fines judicially inficted by 
the concilia plebia required in all graver 
cases the sanction of the tribes. 

The comitia tributa were summoned at 
least seventeen days before the meeting, by 
the simple proclamation of a herald, As in 
the case of the comitia centuriata, business 
could neither be begun nor continned in 
the face of adverse auspices. Like the 
comitia centuriata too, the tribel assembly 
met at daybreak, and could not sit beyond 
sunset. if summoned by the tribunes, the 
comitia tributa could only meet in the city, 
or within the radius of a mile from it, The 
nsual place of assembly was the Forum or 
tho comitium (g.v.). If summoned by other 
authorities, the assembly met outyide the 
city, most commonly in the Campus Martius. 
The proceedings opened with a prayer, un- 
accompanied by sacrifice. The business in 
hand was then discussed in a contio (sce 
above, p. 155); and the proposal having 
been read out, the meeting was requosted 
to arrange itself according to its thirty-five 
tribes in the septa or wooden fences. Lots 
wero drawn to decide which tribe shonld 
vote first. ‘'he tribe on which this duty fell 
was called princtptum. The result of this 
first vote was proclaimed, and the other 
tribes then proceeded to vote simultane- 
ously, not successively. The votes given 
by each tribe were then annonnced in an 
order determined by lot. Finally, the 
general result of the voting was mado 
known, 

Tho proposer of  meagure was bound to 
put hia proposal into dae form, ond publish 
it beforehand. When a measure came to 
the vote, it wns oecepted or rejected as a 
whole, It became law when the presiding 
magistrate announced that it had been 
accepted. 

The character of the comitia hed begun 
to decline even in the later period of the 
Republic. Even the citizens of Rome took 
but little part in them, and this is still more 
true of the population of Italy, who had 
recoived the Roman citizenship in 89 B.c, 
The comitia tributa, in particular, sank 
gradually into a mere authoring of the city 
mob, strengthened on all sides by the influx 
of corrupt elements. The results of the 
voting came more and more to represent 
not the public interest, but the effects of 
direct or indirect corruption. Under the 
Empire the comitia centuriata and tributa 
continued to exist, in » shadowy form, it is 
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true, down to the 8rd century a.D Julius 
Cesar hed deprived them of the right of 
deciding on war and pesce. Under Au- 
gastus they lost the power of jurisdiction, 
and, practically, the power of legislation. 
The imperial measures were indeed laid 
before the comitia tributa for ratification, 
but this was all; and under the successors 
of Augustus even this proceeding became 
rarer, Since the time of Vespasian tho 
emperors, at their accession, received their 
legislative and other powera from the 
comitia tributa; but this, like the rest, 
was a mere formality, The power of elec: 
tion was that which, in appearance at least, 
anrvived longest. Augastas, like Julius 
Casar, allowed the comitia centuriata to 
confirm the nomination of two candidates 
for the consulship. He also left to the 
comitia centuriata and tributa the power 
of free election to half the other magis- 
tracies; the other half being filled by 
nominees of his own, Tiberius transforred 
tho last remnant of free elective power to 
the senate, whose proposals, oniginating 
under imperial influence, were laid before 
the comdtia for ratification. The formali- 
ties, the auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and 
proclamation, were now the important thing, 
and tho measures proposed were carried, 
not by regular voting, but by acclama- 
tion. 

CSmitium. The name of a small space in 
Rome, bounded on the north by the senate- 
house (sce Curta), and on the south by 
the rostra (see RosTRA). Down to the 2nd 
century B.C. it waa used for the meotings 
the assemblies and of the courts of law. 
After the removal of the rostra it became 
pait of the Forum. Sce Plan under Forum, 
No. 18, 

Commerce, Greece. In the Homeric poems 
the Greeks are not represented as a people 
with a apontaneous inclination to com- 
merce. Indeed, the position of the oldest 
Greek cities, far away from the sea, suffici- 
ently shows thet their founders can have 
had no idea of trade ase means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times 
was almost exclusively subservient to war 
and piracy, to which, for a long time, no 
stigma was attached in public opinion, And 
the trade carried on with Greece by the 
Asiatics, especially the Phonicians, who 
then ruled the Greek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, having no 
agricultaral or industrial produce to offer, 
could not have tempted many foreigners to 
deal with them. But in the centuries auc- 
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ceeding the Homeric age, the commerce of 
Grooes priory 
isls especially Aigina and Ewbee 

were foremost a commercial undertale 
ings; the only continental town which 
was at all successful in this way being 
Corinth, which was favoured by its incom- 
parable position. It was the foundation of 
the Hellenic colonies in Asia Minor that 
first occasioned the free development of 
Greek trade, The exertions of the Jonians 
were mainly instrumental in creating two 
things indispensable to ita success, nainely, 
commercial activity, excited by contact with 
the ancient industries of the East, and a 
maritime power in the proper sense, which 
made it possiblo to oust the Phonicians 
from the naval supremacy which they had 
so long maintained. ‘This new commercinl 
activity necessitated a larger use of the 
precious metals, and the establishment of a 
gold and silver coinage, which the Ionians 
were the first among the Greeka to adopt. 
This proved a powerful stimulus to the 
development of commerce, or rather it was 
the very condition of its existence. Milétus 
took the first place among the trading 
colonies. The infinence of these cities upon 
their mother country was xo strong that 
even the Dorinns gradually lost their 
nativnal aud characteristic dislike of trade 
and commerce, and threw themselves ac- 
tively into their pursuit. Down to the 6th 
century B.C., Greek commerce had extended 
itself to the consts of the Mediterranean 
and the inland seas connected with it, 
especially towards the East. It was not 
until 9 later time that Athens joined the 
circle of commercial cities. Even in Solon's 
time the Athenians had lived mainly 

agriculture and cattle-breeding, and it 
ki only with the growth of the democratic 
constitution that their commercial inter- 
course with the other cities became at all 
considerable. The Persian wars, and her 
position as head of the navel confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first 
maritime power in Greece, Under the ad- 
ministration of Périclés sho became the 
centre of all Hellenic activity, not only in 
art and science, but in trade. Tt was only 
Corinth and Coreyra whose western trade 
enabled them to maintain a prominent 
position by the side of Athens. The Greeks 
‘of Asia Minor completely lost their com- 
mereiel position after their conquest by the 
Persians. The naval supremacy of Athens, 
and with it its commerce, was completely 
annihilated by the Peloponnesian war. It 
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was a long time before the Athenians suc 
coded in breaking down the muritime 
power of Sparta which that war had estab- 
ished, Having dono so, they recovered, bat 
only for a short timo, a position of promin- 
ence not at all equal to their former 
supromacy by sea. The victory of the 
Macedoman jower entirely destroyed the 
political antl commercial importance of 
Athens, whoxe trade now foll behind that 
of othor citirs. The plice of Athens, as 
the first mazitiine and counnercial power, 
was taken hy the city of Rhades, fonnded 
in 408 nc, By the second half of the 4th 
contuy 0.6. the trade of Rhodes had en- 
toned jtself over the whole known world, 
and its anaritime law was universally ob- 
sorved until a much later period. ‘After 
the destynction of Corinth in the middle of 
the Quel century 1.6. i é 
enjoyed a brief but lant period of prose 
perity. Among the commercial cities of the 
Grwen-Macodeninn empire, Alexandria in 
Epypt took the first place, and rose indeed 
to be the contre of Kuropean and Kastern 
wade. J was mainly through Alexandria 
that intereourse waa kept up between 
Growce anil the Eastern countries opened up 
by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
Ono of the moxt importaut routes followed 
by Grovian traffic was that leading to the 
Black Sen, the coasts of which were fringed 
with Greok colonies. Bosides Byzantina 
and Sindps, the chief commercial centres 
in this region wore Olbia, Panttcapaum, 
Phanadgorin, aud Phasis, from which trade- 
routes ponetrated far into the barbarian 
countries of the interior, Other main 
routes led by Chiax and Lesbos to the 
vonnts of Asin Minor and by the Cyclades 
to that part of the Asiatic const where Iny 
the great cities of Samos, Ephesus, and 
Miletus, Hence they continned to a 
and C¥rené, by Rhodex and Cyprus and the 
coast of Phanicia, But in travelling to 
these parts from the Peloponnesus, they 
genernlly sailed by way of Crote,which had 
been long celebrated for ita maritiine entor- 
prise. Round the promontory of Maléa, the 
wouthernmost point of the Peloponnese, and 
by Coreyra, they sailed northwards to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, or westward to Italy 
and Sicily. Regalar traffic beyond Sicily 
was rendered impossible by the jealonsy of 
the Carthnginians and Etruscaus, who were 
masters of the commerce in this region, and 
whose place was afterwards taken there by 
the Romans. A considerable Innd-trafic 
‘wan carried on by the colonies with bar 
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barians of the interior. But in Greece 
Proper the mountainous nature of the 
country and the absence of navigable rivers 
were unfavonrable to communication by 
land, and the land-traffic accordingly was 
entirely thrown into the shade by the mari- 
time trade. The only opportunity for com- 
merce by land ona large scale was afforded 
by the great national festivals, which 
bronght togother groat crowds of people 
from every part of Greoce, and secured 
them a safe conduct (see EkgonEMRrA), 
In this way these festivals exactly corre- 
sponded to our trade fairs, 

‘The export» of Greece consisted mainly 
in wine, oil, aud manufactured gands, ospe- 
ciully pottery and metal wares, Tho im- 
ports included the necessaries of life, of 
which Greece itself, with its denso popula- 
tion, artificially incroased by slavery, did 
uot produce a sufficient quantity, The 
staple was wheat, which was imported in 
large quautities from the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Egypt, and Sicily. Noxt came 
wood for houses and for ships, and raw 
anaterials of alt kind for manufacturo, The 
foreign manufactures imported wero mostly 
objects of luxury. Finally we should men- 
tion the largo number of importod slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the 
cient Greek maritime commerce with those 
of modern trade, we may observe that the 
ancients were much hampered by havin, 
no commiysion agencies aud no system o} 
exchange. Tho proprictor of the cargo 
sailed with it, or sent a representative with 
full powers. No transaction was carried 
on withont payment in roady money, which 
was often rendered difficult by the exixt- 
ence of different systems of coinnge. With 
uncivilized tribes, notably those on the 
Black a xystem of barter long main- 
tained itself, Aa no goods could be bought 
without cash paymeuts, and men of pro- 
perty gonerally preforred to lend out their 
capital to borrowers at high interest, a xys- 
tem of bottomry was extonsively developed 
in Greek maritime trade. The creditor 
usually took care in lending the capital 
necessary for loading the ship, to secure 
3 hen on the ship, or the cargo, or both. 
With this he undertook the rivks of the 
business, charging interest at a very high 
rate, generally 20 to 80 per cent. The writ- 
ten contract contained other specifications 
as to the ship and the rate of interest, for 
the breach of which certain oustomary 
penalties were fixed. These had reference 
to the destination of the ship, and, gener- 
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ally speaking, to the route and the time to 
be occupied, to the character and value of , 
the wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan; the latter to determine whether it 
should be meade on the ship’s arriving at 
its destination, or on its return home. In 
the first case the creditor would often sail 
with the ship, if he had no representative 
ou the spot or at the port for which she 
was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, 
the interests of the creditor were protected 
by a strict code of laws, Fraudulent appro- 
priation of @ deposit was punishable with 
death; dilatoriness in payment with im- 
prisonmont. The creditor was allowed to 
seize not only the security, but the whole 
property of the debtor. In other respects 
Athenian legislation secured several ad- 
vantages to traders, Commercial cases only 
came bofore the law courts in winter, when 
navigation was impossible, and they had tobe 
decided within a month. Tu ordinary casos 
of dobt the creditor could only seize on the 
debtor's property j but in commorcial cases 
hho was liable to be imprisoned if condemned 
to payment. In other matters aliens had 
to he represented ia court by a citizen; in 
commercial cases they could appear in per- 
son, It was the duty of the ‘Phesind tetas 
to eee to the preparation of theso caves. The 
trial waa carried on upd the verdict given 
wy a special tribunal, the Nautddlea (see 

AUTODICa:). Merchants could easily ob- 
tain the considerable privilege of exemption 
from military service, thongh they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general it may be said thet the Greek 
states, in consideration of the importance 
of trade, went very far in providing for its 
interests. They did thoir bost to secare 
its safety and independence by force of 
arms, and concluded treaties with the same 
end in view. This isospecially true of those 
agreements which regulated the legal rela- 
tious of the citizens of the two states in 
their intercourse with each other, and pre- 
scribed the forms to be observed by the 
citizens of one state when bringing suits 
against thove of another. The institution _ 
of prowdni, corresponding to that of the 
modern consuls, was of immense benefit to 
the trading community. The Greek gov- | 
ernmenta did 2 great desl in the way of 
constructing harbours, warehouses, and 
buildings for exchange in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbours, ‘The superintendence 
of the harbour traffic, like that of the mar- 
ket traffic, was entrusted to special govern- 
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ment officials; in Athens, for instance, to 
the ten overseers of the Empdrium (vce 
AcoraNom!). The Athenians had also 
special board, called métrdndmi, to see that 
the weights and measures were correct. Tt 
was only in exceptional cases that the free- 


_ dom of trade was interfered with by mono- 
| polies, nor was it usual to lay prohibitions 


upon imports. Prohibitions of exportation 
were, however, much commoner. Jn many 
states, an ¢.g. in Macedonia, it waa forbidden 
to export building materials, especially wood 
for ehip-building; and no grain might be 
exported from Attica, Again, no Athenian 
merchant was permitted to carry corn to 
any harbour but thnt of Athens ; no citizen 
or resident alien could lond money on the 
socurity of ships carrying corn to any place 
but Athens. Even foreigners who came 
with corn into the harbour of Athons were 
compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for 
sale there, To prevent excessive profits 
being realized in the corn trade, it was mado 
a capital offence for any private citizen to 
buy up more than 50 bushels at a time, or 
soll it at a profit of more than an Gbiiie @ 
bushel. The corn trade wos under the 
smperintendence af a board called sttophi- 
lakes. Yn the prevailing activity of com- 
merce, the tolls on exports and imports were 
a plentiful source of revenue ta the Greok 
government. 

Tn Greck society petty trading was 
thought a vulgar aud sordid purvuit, and 
was left to (he poorer citizens and rosidont 
alieus. In Athens the clans of resident 
aliens included a great number of the larger 
dealers; for the wealthior and more reapect- 
ablo citizens liked londing their capital to 
others engaged in trade better than engag- 
ing in trade themselves. 

aly, Tn Italy an active commerce was 
early carried on at sea by the Etruscans, 
the other Italian peoples taking only a 
passive part in it, But Rome, from a very 
early time, became the commercial centre of 
Middle Italy. It was situated on a river 
deep enough to admit large vessels, the 
upper course and tributaries of which were 

iso navigable. Its position was much im- 

wed by the harbour at the colony of 
Ostia, said to have been constructed under 
king Ancus Martius. So long as the 
Etruscans and Carthoginians and (as in 
later times) the Greok cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, like Tarentum and Syra- 
cuse, ruled the sea, the maritime power and 
commerce of Home ware restricted within 
very narrow limits. Even as late aa the 
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moddle of the 4th centmy BO the traffic 
of Roma was confined to Sardima, Sicly 
and Africa. But, with the extension of the 
Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wider dimensions At the end of the re 
publican period Roman ships were on every 
sea, and there was a flourishing interior 
tuade in Italy and all the provinces. Wher- 
evor there was a navigable river 2t was 
need for communication with the happiest 
resnlts After the seoond Punic War, Home 
gradually acquned the character of a great 
commercial city, where the products of the 
wholo world, natual and industrial, found 
a market. ‘The most considerable import 
was corn, and this at all portods of Roman 
Iustory (a« ANNona) The chief expoits 
of Italy were wine and oil, to which we 
must add, after the development of Italian 
industry, manufactured goods Tho trading 
harbour of Rome was Pattsh (Pozzuol), 
on the Bay of Naples, wlnle Ostia was used 
mainly by corn-shipy Petty dealing was 
reguded unfavourably by tho Romans as 
by the Grocks, but tiade on a lerge smile 
wos thought quite respectable, though an 
older times members of the senate were not 
allowed to ongigo mit Most of the Ju ger 
undertakinga at Rome were m the hands of 
joint stock tampanice (ace Punticant), the 
existence of which made it posmblo for 
small capitalists to share m the prohts and 
iisks of commerce It was indeed an ald 
maxim of busimess men at Rome that it was 
bottor to have small yhaies in a number of 
speculations than to speculate imdepen- 
dently The corn trade, in pat ticular, was 
m the handa of these companies, The gov- 
eipment allowed them to transport corn 
fiom Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, Africa, and 
Egypt to Rome , whole floets of vexsely, con- 
stinoted for the purpose, beng appointed to 
this service Foreign trade was subjected 
to @ owuber of restrictions The exporta- 
tion of oertam products was sboolutely 
prohibited, for mstance, xron, whether un- 
wiought or manufactured, arms, com, silt, 
and gold, and duties were Jeviod on all 1m- 
ports, There weie also numerous restric- 
thong on trade m the interior, as each 
province formed a umt of taxation, in 
which toll hed to be paid on entering or 
leaving it Among the state 

the most important was that of salt 


Commerclum A legal relation ensting | gods 


between two Italian states, according to 
which the ortizons of each had the same 
right of acquiring property, especially landed 
property, in the territory of the other. 


COMMERCIUM——CONSECRATIO, 


Commereium also included the powers of 
inheriting legacies and contracting obliga- 
tions. 

Compérendinatté [The atm name for 
the postponement of a tnal for a definite 
tame by consent of both parties, each being 
bound to appear To be distinguished from 
ampltatto, which seems to have meant an 

fefinite postponement, in consequence of 
‘uncertainty on the part of the jury ] 

Compltailis. Se Lares 

Complivitm << House 

Concordia The Latan personification of 
concord or harmony, espocially among 
Roman citizens Shrines were repeat 
‘erected to Concordea during the republican 
period after the cessrtion of ervil dissensions: 
‘The earhest was dedicated by Camillus in 
867 Be = Tho goddess Concordia was alo 
invoked, together with Janiis, Salus, and 
Pax, at the family festival of the Carvstia, 
on the 80th March, and, with Venus and 
Fortuna, by married women on the 1st of 
Apnl («e Maxrs) During the imperial 
period Concordia Augusta was worshipped 
as the protectiess of harmony, especially of 
matrimonial agreement, m the emperor’s 
household 

Confarréatié Sc Manniace, 2 

Congiérium = The Lain word for pre- 
vent of oi] and wie, given to the people im 
addition to the regula) distribution of corn 
‘by magistrates and candidates for office 
(sce ANNONA) The custom began in repub- 
lican times, Under the Empire the woid 
was further apphed to the presents of oil, 
wine, and silt, and later of ready money, 
which the emperor made regularly to the 

yple on certain festive occasions, as on 


s accession and on hia birthday. (Sre 
Donativom ) 
Covsécratis The act of the Roman 


ponfifiecs, in vutne of which o thing wae 

roclaimed as sticer, tc. belonging to, or 
Jorferted to, the gods (On the rite of 
consectaito associated with the solemn dedi- 
cation of a sanctuary, src DspicaTIo, on 
cons¢cratzo as the apotheosis of the empet or, 
se ApotHgosis ) In case of certain offences, 
sentence of conxcratro cilpttls ct bondi um 
was pronounced upon the offender, whore 
person and property were then made over 
a6 a sacrifice to some deity A maried 
msn who sold ns wife was devoted to the 
below; a son who beat his father, to 
the household gods, one who removed his 
neighbour's landmark to Terminus, & 
patronus who betrayed lus client, or a chent 
‘who betrayed his patronus, to Jupiter 


CONSILIUM-—-CONSULES. 


ene who stole corn in the ear, to Ceres. To 
kill a hdmd edcer was not accounted as 
murder, but as the fulfilment of the divine 
vengeance. 

Cons{litim. The Latin word for a council, 
or body of advisers. Such councils were 
called in, sccording to ancient custom, 
by the presiding magistrate in civil and 
erininal cases, Even in the family tribunals, 
which decided cases affecting the members 
of the gens, a consilium of kinsfolk was 
thought necessary. The custom was that 
the presiding judge bound himself by the 
decision of his freely chosen consiliwm, but 
took the responsibility himself, The expres- 
sion consiliuem was afterwards transferred 
to the regular juries of the courts which 
decided civil and criminal cases (ace 
CENTUMVIRI, JUDICES). The emperors, too, 
made a practice of inviting a consilivm of 
friends to assist them in their judicial 
decisions, Aftor the timo of Hadrian, the 
membors of the imperial consi/inm appear 
ag regularly appoiuted and salaried officers, 
the Clonsiliavtt Angust7?. These were geno- 
rally, though not oxclnsively, solected trom 
the body of professional jurists. After the 
4th century 
wos substituted for consilinm ; moaning, 
originally, the council-chamber in the inn- 
perial patnce, 

Constalia, Sere Consus, 

Constilés (originally called Pretoree). 
The Roman consuls were the magistrates 
to whom the supreme anthority way traus- 
ferred from the kings, after the expulsion 
of the latter in 510 8.c, The cousale gave 
their name tothe year, They wero elected 
by the comitia centiriata, and, down to 
BO. Bb, from the Patricians only, The 
Jega] age at which @ man might be elected 
was, in the time of Cicero, forty-three, 
The time of entering on the office varied 
in the early periods : in 222 2.0. it was fixed 
to March 16th, in 153 to the ist of January. 
The accession of the new consuls was at- 
tended with the performance of certain cere- 
monies, among which may be mentioned a 
procossion of the consuls to the Capitol, with 
the senate, equités, and other citizens of 
poyition, ag escort; au offering of white 

ulls to Jupiter, and the utterance of solemn 
vows, 

The consuls were the representatives of 
the royal authority, and consequently all 
other magistrates were bound to obey thom, 
with the exception of the tribunes of the 
plebs and the dictator, During a dictator- 
ship their powera fell into abeyance. In 

DG A 





AD. the word consistorten | 
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the city their authority was limited by the 
right of appeal to the people, and the veto 
of the tribunes. But in the army, and over 
their subordinates, they had full power of 
life and death. Some of their original 
functions passed from them in course of 
time. Thus in 444 p.c. the business of the 
census was made over to the Censora; in 
866 the civil jurisdiction within the city, 
so far agit included the right of performing 
the acts of adoption, emancipation, and 
liberation of slaves, was translerred to the 
prators, In the field, howover, having the 
criminal jurisdiction 'in their hands, they 
had also the right of deciding iu civil cases 
affecting the soldiers, In the general 
administration of jublic businesa the con- 
suls, although forinally recognised as the 
snpreme authority, yradunlly became, in 
practice, dependent upon the senate and 
the cométia, as they hnd only the power 
of preparing the resolutions proposed, aud 
carrying them out if accepted. Within the 
city, their powers were virtually confined 
to summoning tho senate and condtia, and 
presiding over their meetings, They also 
nominated the dictators, and conducted the 
elections and legislation in the comitia, and 
tho levies of soldiers, After the affico of 
dictator fel) into abeyance, the power of 
the constly was, in cases of front danger, 
increased to dictatorial authority by a 
special decree of the senate. 

An essential characteristic of the consular 
office was that it was collegial ; and there- 
fore, if one consul died, another (called 
consul suffectus) was immediately elected. 
This consid suffectus bad nbvolutely the 
samo authority as his colleague, but he had 
to lay down his office with him at the end 
of the year for which the two had been 
originally elected. 

‘The power of the two consnis being equal, 
the business was divided between them. 
Tn the administration of the city they 
changed duties every month, the senior 
taking the initiative. With regard to their 
insignia, namely, the tdga pretexta, sella 
ctiralis, and twelve lictors, the original ar- 
rangement was that the lictors walked in 
front of the oficiating consul, whilo the 
other was only attended by an accvnsus. 
Tn later times the custom was for the lictors 
to walk before the officiating consul, and 
behind the other. 

In the field, each consul commanded twp 
legions with their allied troops j if they 
were in the same locality, ‘command 
changed from dey to day. ‘The queation of 
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the administration of the provinces they 
either settled by consent, or left it to be 
decided by Jot. With the extension of the 
empire the conmtls became unable to under- 
take the whole burden of warfare, and the 
prators were called in to assist. The pro- 
yincos were then divided into consular and 

wetorinn; the haxiness of assignment 

ring left to the senate, which, after the 
year 122, wan bound to make it'belore the 
elections. Iu the Jast century B.C. 8 Jaw of 
Sulla deprivod tho consuls of an essential 
element of their authority, the military 
impirinm ; tor it enacted that the consuls 
should spend their year of office in Rome, 
aud oily repair to to provinces aud assume 
the /mperia after its conclusion. 

In tho civit wara tho consular office 
completely lost ity old position, and though 
it continuod to exixt under the Empire, it 
became, prnctically,no more than an empty 
title, The emperors, who often hell the 
ollico thomsolves, and sometimes, like Cesar, 
for several yonrs in succession, had the 
right of nominating tho enndidntes, and 
therefore, in practice, had the election in 
their own handy, It became usual to 
nominate several paira of covsnls for one 
year, so na to confor tho distinction on as 
many persons ay possible. In such caves, 
the consuls who came in on January Ist, 
aftos whom tho year was named. were callod 
constles ordindit, the conanles suffecté 
counting asw7ndi?3, Until tho taiddle of the 
Ist contury A.., it was a special distinction 
to hold the consulship for a whole year; but 
after that no casos of this tenure occur. In 
time the insignia, or orndmenta consularia, 
or honorary distinctions af the office, wero 
givon, in certain degrees, oven to men who. 
had not beon consuls at oll. The chief 
dutics of the consuls now were to preside 
in the sonate, and conduct the criminal 
trials in which it had to give judgment, 
But, besides this, certain functions of civil 
jurisdiction wore in their hands, notably 
the liberation of slaver, the provision for the 
costly games which ovourred during their 
term of olive, the festal celebrations in 
honour of the emperor, and the like, After 
the seat of onpire was transferred to Con- 
stantinoplo, the consulate was, towards the 
end of the 4th century, divided botween 
the two capital cities. The consulate of the 
western capital came to an end in 534 AD., 
that of the eastern in&41. From that time 
the Emperor of the Eart bore the title of 
consul perpetitus. 

Consus. Anancient Italian god, probably 


CONSUS——CONTUBERNIUM. 


@ god of the earth or of crops. Hia alter 
on the Circus Maximus at Rome was covered 
with earth, apparently as a sign of the 
deity’s activity in the bosom of the earth. 
Three times in the year only was it un- 
covered. on the occasion of sacrifices or 
festivities. The festival of Consus, the Con- 
aidita, was held twice a yoar; on the 2lst 
‘August, after the harvest, and the 15th 

ber, after the sowing was ended, 
Tts establishment was attributed to Rémi- 
lus, and it was at the first celebration that 
the rape of the Sabine women was sup- 
posed to have taken place. At this fes- 
tival the socrifice was superintended by 
tho Fliminés of Quirinus with the Vestal 
Virgins, and waa followed by a chariot race 
in the circus, under the direction of the 
ponttficés. The horses and mules, thoir 
heads crowned with fiowers, had their share 
in the holiday. In conseqaenco of these 
wamex the god Consus was afterwards iden- 
tified with Poseiddn Hipplés, or Neptanus 
Equester. 

Conti6. Tho Latin name for any as- 
sembly summoned and presided over by 
a magistrate. A conti ditferod from the 
comifia in the following points: (1) The 
people wore not divided into venturies or 
tribes. (2) The people did not vote, but 
were only there to receive communications 
made by the presiding mngistrato or some 
other official or private individual, whom 
he allowed to ‘address the mooting. All 
magistrates hod the right of summoning 
contionés, but the tribunes took precedence 
of all others, and a higher magistrate took 
precedonce of a lower. Contiones were 
ustally awmmoned by public heraldy (pra 
cones) and generally met in the Forum. 
The comitia were immediately preceded 
by 0 contio, that the people might be pre- 
pared for the questions to come before 
thei If the comitia wore to oxercise 
judicial functions, it was a fixed rule that 
thrve contiones must be held previously for 
the parpose of investigation. 

Contiiberniam. A Latin word properly 
meaning tent companionship, or companion- 
ship in military service, The word signi- 
fed. (4) the relation of young Roman 
nobles to the general officer to whom they 
had voluntarily attached themselves for the 
sake of military training, and in whose 
company they took their meals in the tent, 
‘Tt meant (2) the marriage of slaves, which 
was not legally accounted marriage, though 

Empire it was considered, as a 
rule, indissoluble if contracted by members 








CONTUMACIA —-CORNELIUS 


of the same household (8) The marnage 
between free pegons and slaves, which was 
not considered legal 

Contimicla The Latm tem for di 
obedience to the commands of a magatiate 
or judge, especially absence from a trial 
without wufhoent excuse If the accnser 
were absent, he was considered as dropping 
his charge (sce TERGIVFRSAIIO), Whi 
was not allowed to renew The absence 
of the accused was taken ay an idinsyon 
of guilt In a civil trial the consequence 
was immediate condemmition, and the 
like was the case m crimmal trials the 
accused failed to appear at the appomtel 
time, ot on tho Inst doy of the tual Tf th 
accused saw that his condemnation was ct 
tain, 1t Wes quite common for lun to rotne, 
and im crpital cases to go into voluntary, 
ent a proceeding which im no way infit 
enced the Lurther courso of the poceedings 

Conibtum (Latin) The contrrcting of 2 
attronontion rastion, or valid mariinge, 
with all its legal consequinesa As sach 
a marrige could only the plaice be tween 

ersons at equal status, the Patrica ws and 

Jobers had erch for a long time a seprrate 
connbuon, until 445 Bc, when the two 
orders were equalised i this respect 

Convivinom = Sc« MPaIs 

Cooptatis (Litm) The election of a ncw 
imembur by the members of a co} poration 
to supply a vacant place Among ¢o1porr 
tions which filled the vicuncies m this 
way may be mentioned the college of 
Pontitives and Augars The ¢lection was 
pteceded by the nomimtion of a piopar 
eundidate by one of the members, aud iol- 
lowed by Ins maugmation 

Cordax (Kordax) The hicentions dance 
of the ancient Greek comedy To perform 
it off the wtage was regaled a5 a sin of 
intoacation or profligicy 

C018 (Kore) Se Puasrenonc, 

Cormna (Kérinna) A (neck Iyuc 
poetess, horn at Tamgra m Beotia, and 
surnamed Myia, or “the Fly” Sho four- 
hed about 5108.¢ She was the mst actress 
of Pindar, and 1s said to have beaten bim 
five times in musical contests Only a few 
fingments of her poems, of which thee 
were five books,ramain They were written 
in the Boootian dialect, and tieated subjects 
of local mythology, as, for instance, the tale 
of the “ Seven agamst Thebes ” 

Corippus (Flavius Crcsconius) An 
Atrican scholar, who m the second half 
of the 6th century AD composed two 
historical epics, one in seven books, im 
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celeb: ion of the Libyan war of Jchannés 
Patricius (Johannts, sivé de bellts Ltbiicts), 
and the other on the exploits of Justinus 
(665 578), m fom books (De Laudtbus 
Zusttnz) The last 18 w the worst manner 
of Byzantine flattery, but 1 wiitien an 
a flowing style and im imitation of good 
mogels, such as Vergil and Claudian 
Cornétius (1) Comnclius Nrpos A 
Roman historian, a native of Upper Italy, 
who hveil between 94.and 2480 Ho was a 
contompmary of Cuero, Atticns, and Catul- 
lus, with whom he lived m friendly inter- 
course tt Rome The most comprehensive 
of lus many witmgs was a collection of 
bio.naplues of celebrated men (De Virts 
Tiasfitins) mat lewt sixteen books This 
was dedicated to Atticus, aud must there- 
ime have been published befoie u¢ 32, the 
yen of his deith The biograplice were 
ariansed im depai tients, and iu cach dep t- 
ment the Gicek and Roman celebrities wero 
trerted popatitely Thus the still sm viving 
book upon distinguished foragn yeucials 
(De Ev cMentihus Ditcibay Brtadrum Gow 
ttm) .s followed by one on Rom generals, 
while @ book devoted to the (eek histo 
rvs hid one on the Roman histor ins cor. 
responding 10 it, from which tho lives of 
+he elder Cato and of Attu usaro praveived 
The hves of clebiated yencias wore m 
1 niner timas (1 cousequonco of an ancient 
ctot im the M55 ) erroneonsly ascribed to a 
cortun Amihus Pidbus of te 4th contury 
1D Nepos’ manner 15 evy and pleasant, 
bat suifers from many wo dknesses of invtter 
and form — A superticr tl use of his authori 
tues hiy ke 1 lum into many errory, and the 
style 25 not seldom caraloss and incorrect, 
(2) Gatwsy Comdins Galtue A Latin 
poet, born 69 1 ¢ un the Gaulish town of 
Forum Iult Though of low birth, he was 
promoted by Octrvian to the odo cgucater in. 
the year 30.8 ¢ , amd mado governor (pret fie- 
tus} of the new proviuce of Egypt, m con- 
«idorvtion of lis grert services in the war 
agunst Antonius Throngh his cruolty and 
piesumption he diew upon biraslf the dis 
please af his former patron, in conse 
quence of which he committed suicide in 
26uc He was one of the oldest fiends 
of Vergil, who dedicated to him his tenth 
Erlogue, as well as an ep:sode at the end of 
the fomth Georgie, which he, after Gallus’ 
fill, suppressed at the wish of Augnstus 
The Romans regarded him as the founder 
of the Latin elegy He wrote foar books of 
elegies to bis mistiess, the actress Cfthenis 
{01 L¥cous, as he called her) They aio im 
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the obscure an learned style of the Alex- 
endrian poet Euphdrién. His poems are 
lost, but a collection of erotic mytha made 
for ‘his use by the Greek Parthéntés has 
survived, {A few fines in Vergil’s tenth 
Eelogue were borrowed from Gallus.) 
Cornicén. A horn-blower in the Roman 
army, who gave the signa] for ettack, on an 
ox or binon-horn (corntt) set in silver. 
Cornifiotus, The auppored author of an 
anonymous treatise on Thetorio in four books, 
dedicated to avertain Herennius (2hctdrica 
ad Hérenntun.) This is the oldest Latin 
treatise of the sort that we possess, It was 
written in the time of Sulla, about 85 1.c., 
bya portisnn of the Marian faction, who, 
though not a profossod rhetorician, was an 
ednsated mon, ax is shown by his accom- 
plishinents and his correct style, Though 


CORNICEN——CORONA. 


jlo-ophical works one remains, an essay 
on the Natureof the Gods, written in Greek. 
This is perhaps only an extract from a 
larger work. Casriédérus (g. v.) has pre- 
served part of @ grammatical treatise by 
Cornutus, entitled De Orthdgraphta (“On 
Orthography ”). 

Cérolliriam (Latin), A present consiat- 
ing of a garland of gold or silver leaves, 
given to successful actory aud performers 
in addition to other honoraria. It thus 
became @ tern for any free gift whatever. 

Corona (Latin). A crown; among the 
Romaus the highest distinction ewarded for 
servico in war. The most coveted were 
the corena trtumphalis (fig. 1) or laurel 
crown of w general in trmmph; and the 
corona obstdtonalis (lig. 2), presented to a 
general by the army which he had saved 





@) Corone muratia, 


he followed Greck models, he endeavours to 
trent his subject from a Roman or national 
point of view, and therefore gives Latin 
equivalents for the Greek technical terms, 
His examples, too, he takes fiom older 
Roman writings, or makes them himself. 
Cicoro, who passed for the author in late 
antiquity, used the same Greek original in 
his De Taventtane. 

Corniitiis (Laecins Anneus). A native of 
Leptia, in Africa. A professor of the Stoic 
philosophy, who tived in Rome in the middle 
of the Ist century ap. He wag a friend of 
the poets Lucan and Persius, especially of 
the latter, whose posthumous satires ho pro- 
pared for publication. He was bani 

y Nero, in a.p. 68, for bis uprightnese and 
courage. He was the author of works on 
rhetoric, grammar and philosophy. Of his 


(5) Conone valerie 


(©) Corona, naval, 


from a siege, or from no xlamaful capitula- 
tion, ‘This was woven of rags growing on 
the spot, and called corona graminca, The 
corona myrtéa, or Grafts, was the crown 
of bay worn by the goueral who celebrated 
the lesser triumph (dvatta), 

The corona civted (tig. 8) was of oak leaves, 
and was awarded for saving a citizen's life 
in battle. This recurved for its possessor 
certein privileges, as freedom froin taxes 
for himself, his father and paternal grand- 
father. The golden corona mfirdlis (fig. 
4), with embattled ornaments, was given 
for the storming of a wall; the corona cas- 
trensis or rallaris (fig. 5), also of gold, and 
ornamented in imitation of paligades, to 
the soldier who first climbed the wall of an 
enemy’s camp; the corona ndvdlis (fig. 6), 
with ornaments representing the beak of a 
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ship, to the man who first boarded ship. 
Under the Empire the garland of bay was 
reserved exclasively for the emperor, and 
thus came to be regarded as a crown. 

The rayed crown, the insign? of the 
deified emperors, was not worn by the em- 

erora of the ist and 2nd century A.D. 
Botden crowns were originally the free 
offerings of provinciala and allies to vic- 
torious generals for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there 
arose, even in republican times, the habit of 
compelling a contribution of money (axrum 
cdrandrium) to the governor of the pro- 
vince, During the imperial age this 
contribution was on exceptional ovcasions 
offered a3 a present to the emperors, but it 
was often also made compulsory. 

‘Among the Greeks a crown (stéphdnds) 
wad often an omblem of office. At Athens, 
for instance, a crown of bay was worn by 
the archons in office, the senators (boule u- 
tai), and the orators while speaking. It 
was also the omblem of victory at the 
games, and a token of distinction for citi- 
gens of morit (ee TreatRE). Such crowns 
of honour were made originally of olive 
branche, but later of gold. The honour of 
@ clown could be conferred by the people or 
the senate, or by corporations and foreign 
xtates. The Inttor would often present a 
crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
people or senate presented the crow, the 
[raion took place in the groat nssen- 

ly, or in the senate house, but not in the 
theatre, except by special decros. 

Since crowns played a considerable part 
a4 ornaments at religious rites and as well 
at festivals and banquets, the trade of 
ciown-making (mostly in women’s landa) 
was naturally extensive. The art of mak- 
ing what were called winter crowns of 
dry flowers was also understood. Artificial 
flowers, mnde of thin strips of painted wood, 
were algo used. 

Cérdnis (KGrdnie). Sve ASCLEPIUS. 

Corpite Inris Civilis. The name of the 
great collection of authorities on Roman 
law, made by the lawyer Triboniinas, of 
Sidé in Pamphylia, at the instance of the 
Eastorn Wmporor Justinian (527-565 a D.). 
To this collection te owe the preservation 
of the treasures of the ancient jurispra- 
dence, which must certainly otherwise have 
been lost. The Corpus Iris consists of 
four parts: 

(1) Codex Iusfintandus, called répettte 
preclecttouts, as being the revised edition of 
‘8 coda now lost, but which had appenred in 
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529. This was published in 534, and con- 
tains in twelve books the imperial law (fas 
princtpalé), or the constitiitiones of the 
‘emperors sincs Hadrian. 

(2) Pandecte, or Diyesta. The law of 
the jurists (ius evtus), These, published 
A.D. 683, are extrncts from the works of 
thirty-nine ancient jurista, arranged in fifty 
books, according to subjects. 

(8) Institationés. A handbook of juris- 
prudence, founded mostly upon Gaius, and 
published in the same year. 

(4) Novella (constitutiones), or supple- 
mentary ordinances of Justinian, mostly in 
Greek. Thexe are prexerved only in private 
collections of various compass, one of which, 
the Authentieum or Liber AuthenticOnan, 
waa recognised as the authorized text, and 
gives the Greek roscripta in a Latin version. 

Corpbantés (Kirghant7y). The mythical 
attendants of the Phrygian goddens Rheo 
C¥bE1a, Who were supposed to accompany 
the goddess with wild dances and intoxi- 
cating music, while she wandered Ly torch- 
light over the forest-clad mountains. The 
nome was further given in Phrygia to tho 
eunnch pricstyof the goddess. (sev RHEA.) 

Céryous (Gr. Kor g7hds). See Baut, GAME 


Cosmi (Koamvi). Sve GeRvsta. 
CSthurnus, or more correctly Cofurnus 
(Gy, Kothornds), A Gveek name for a high 
shoe or buskin with several soles, It 
covered the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was made 
80 as to fit oithor foot, and waa generally 
fastened in front with red strops, The 
cothurnus was properly a bunting boot, but 
Hach¥lus made it part of the costume of 
his tragic actors to give them a stature 
above the average, At the same time the 
hnir waa dvessed high in order to maintain 
| the proportion of the figure. The cothur- 
nix was also used in the Roman tragedy. 
| (See Socces.) 
| Cottibua(Avttthas). A Grook game very 
popular at drinking bouts. The player lay 
‘on the couch, anil in that position tried to 
throw s few drops of wine in ov high a 
curve ay possible, at a mark, without apill- 
ing any of the wine. The mark was called 
kottdbeién,and was a bronze goblet or saucer, 
and it was a point to make a noise when 
hitting it. On the kottabeion was fastened. 
a little image or a bust of Hermés, which 
_ wascalled Manés, and which the player had 
* to hit first with the wine. The wine was 
Ba] to make a sound both in hitting 
the figure and in falling afterwards into the 
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sancer. This of course greatly increased 
the difficulty of the game. 

‘There was another form of the game in 
whieh the point was to make the wine hit 
the seucer while swimming in @ large 
vessel of water, and sink it. The game 
was played in a round chamber made for 
the purpose. The form of the room was 
ciroular, to. give every player an equal 
chance of hitting the mark, which was 
placed in the centre, The victor generaliy 
received a prize agreed upon beforehand. 
The players also uyed the game to discover 


COTYS~—CRATES. 


Cotes (Gr. Kotytt2). A Thracian goddesw, 
originally, it would seem, connected with 
Rhea Cybélé. Her worship was diffused 
over Greece and Italy, and was especially 
popular in Athens and Corinth. The licen- 
tious orgies associated with it, called 
Cotyttia, gave it a bad name, 

Critter. See VEssELs. 

Crités (Krites), (1) A Greek comedian, 
who lived at Athena about 470 nc. He 
was regarded as the founder of the Attic 
Comedy in the proper sense of the term, as 
his pieces were not, like those of his pre- 





* couanum 
(Vine from Cor eto, Annair @ Inst, 1676 fav. BE.) 


their chances of success in love. They 
uttered the name of their beloved while 
throwing the wine. A successful throw 
gave @ good omen, an unsuccessful one a bed 
omen, A good player leaned upon his left 
elbow, remained quite quiet, and only used 
his right hand to throw with. The game 
cams originally from Sicily, but became 
popular throngh the whole of Greece, and 
apecially at Athens, where to play well was 
a merk of good breeding. It did not go ont 
of feabion till the 4th century efter Christ. 
{The cut representn one of the several 
methods of playing the game.] 


decessors, mere Iampoona on individual 
bat presented subjects of a more general 
character. Only a few fragments of his 
plays have come down to us. 

(2) Crates of Mallds in Cilicia, A Greek 
scholar, and adherent of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. ' He founded a school of interpreta- 
tion at Pergamdn. His principles were in 
direct opposition to those of Aristarchus; 
not only did he take an essentially different 
view of the Homeric text, but he favoured 
the allegorical method of exposition, to 
which the Stoics were so partial, and which 
wau po disliked by the school of Aristercbus, 
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Hia chief work was a comprehensive com- 
mentary, critical and exegetical, on Homer. 
In 167 s.c. he was sent. by king Atalay on 
an embassy to Rome. Here he broke his leg, 
and was thug forced to make a long atay. 
He used his enforced leisure in giving lec- 
tures, which gave the first impulse to the 
study of philology and literary criticism 
maine the Romany, Only a few | fragments 
of hig works have survived. 

Crktinua (Xratinds) wes, with Eupdlty 
and Aristéphinés, a chief representative of 
the Old Comedy at Athens. He was born 
in 620 B.c., and died in 423, thus flourishing 
in the age of P&riclés, who was the special 
object of his attacks, He wrote twenty-one 
pieces, and gained the prize nine times. The 
last occasion on which he was victor was 
shortly before his death, and the defeated 
comedy was The Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Cratinns’ play was the Pytme or “ Wine- 
flask,” in which the poet courted the ridi- 
cule of the public by confessing himself a 
hard drinker. His wit was brilliant, bat 
more catstic than humorous. He may be 
regarded as the founder of political comedy. 
Only the titles and a few fragments of his 
have survived. 

(Kréon). (1) King of Corinth, and 
fathor of Glaucé: see ARGONAUTS (conclusion). 

(2) Son of Méncaceus, great-grandson of 
Pentheus, brother of Tdcasté, and father 
of Hemon and Menoscens (sec articles under 
thexe names), Ho governed Thebes after 
LaYua’ death until the coming of Edipis; 
and again after the fall of Etdoclés until the 
latter’s eon, Lad- 
daimas, came of 
age. (See ANTI- 
GONE.) 

(8) See Ampnt- 
TRYON and HEra- 
ous. 

Crépida (Greek 
krepis), A kind 
of sandal, bor 
rowed by the 
Romans from the 
Greeks, and used 
originally by the 
Roman soldiers. 
It hed @ thick 
sole, was of the 
same shape for 
each foot, and 
had low leather 
sides with strapa 
for fastening. 











*puaicias (AYTER CREBTLAH). 
(Briuwh Museo). 
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at Cydénta in Crete, who flourished at 
Athens in the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. Among his chief works may be 
mentioned: (1) a statue of Périclés, pro- 
bably the original of the extant portrait 
statues of the great statesman; (2) astatue 
of a man mortally wounded, in which the 
struggle between death and life was vividly 
portrayed; (8) the Wounded Amazon of 
Ephesus, a work in which he had to com- 
pete with Phidias and Polyclitus. This is 
generally supposed to be the original of one 
of the several types of Wounded Amazons 
which have survived. Cresilas seems to 
have followed the tradition of Mjrin. 

Crétheus (Kretheus). In Groek mythology, 
the ron of Aiding and Enarété, the founder of 
Toleds, and by Tyrd father of abn, Phirés, 
and Amythadn. (Ser Houvs 1, and Ne.Evs.) 

Créasa (Xreousa). (1) See NEA, (2) 
See Giavce, (8) See Jon 1. 

Critiis (Kritias). An Athenian, a dis 
ciple of Sdcr&tés and Gorgias of Léontini. 
He was one of the moat accomplished mon 
of his time, and was distinguished ag a poet 
and an orator. But he is bext known as 
the chief of the Thirty Tyrants, in defence 
of whose cause against the Liberators he 
fell in 408 pc. He was the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of hia 

ms have survived, the largest being from 

ig political elegies. He seems to have had 

the gift of expression, but to have written 
in a harsh style of composition. 

Cronus (Xrdnds). In Greek snythology, 
the youngest san of Urinns and Gma, who 
mutilated and overthrew his father, and, 
with the nseistance of his kinsfolk the 
Titans, made himself sovereign of the 
world, He took his sister Rhea to wife, 
and became by her father of Hestfa, Démé- 
ter, Héra, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus, But 
his mother prophesied that ane of his chil. 
dren would overthrow him He accordingly 
swallowed them all except Zeus, whom 
Rhea saved by a stratagem. Zeus, when 
grown up, obtained the assistance of the 

-nymph Thétis in making Cronus dis- 
gorge his children, and then, with the help 
of his kinsfolk, averpowered Cronua and the 
Titang, According to one version of the 
fable, Cronus was imprisoned in Tartirus 
with the Titans; according to another, he 
was reconciled with Zeus, and reigned with 
Rhadamanthys on the Ialands of the Blessed. 
Cronus seems originally to have been a god 
of the harvest; whence it happens that in 
many parts of Greace the harvest month 


Crésilis (Krzstlas), a Greek artist, born ; was called Crinién. His name being easily 
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confused with that of Chrints (“Time”), 
he was sfterwaids erroneously regarded as | 
the god of time. In works of art he was 
represented ag an old man with a mantle 
drawn over the back of hig head, and hold- 
ing @ sickle in his band The Romana 
identified him with Saturous, their god of 
sowing (8¢e SATURNUS) 

Crypteia (Avyptia) A kind of police 
maintained st Sparta, with the principal 
object of watching the Helots The service 
was manned by young Spaitans appomted 
annually for the purpose by the Hphors, 
and their duty was to put dangerous or 
apparently dangorous Helots out of the way 
without more ado A later and erroneous 
ider reprosented the Cryptem as a mu 
derous chase of the Helots, annually con- 
ducted by the Spaitan yonth 

Chbitiis (Kteutés) Sco Mor iontna. 

Ctdelde (Aiestayy A Grcek lustoman, 
born in Catdua in Casin, and a contemporary 
of Xéndphon He belonged to the family of 
the Asclepiide at Omdus In 416 «he 
onme to the Persian couit, and became pi 
vate physician to King Artaxorxe 4 Mnemon 
In ths capacity he accompwued the kmg 
on lus expedition against hip other Cy: us, 
aud cued him of the wound which he re- 
ceived in the battlo of Cnnaxa, BU 401 
In 899 he retuined to hs native aty, and 
worked up the valuable matennl which be 
had collected during his residence in Persian 
partly fiom hig own obyervation, and partly 
‘rom his study of tho royal archives, into a 
History of Porsia (Pts sta) in twenty-three 
books The work was wiitten m the Ionic 
dialect The first six books treated the 
Iustory of Assyria, the remaining ones that 
of Poisia, trom the earliest times to eventa 
within his own experience Ctesins’ work 
way much used by the ancient historians, 
though he was censured as untrustworthy 
and inditlnent to truth, @ charge which 
may be duo to the fact that he followed 
Persian authoities, and thus often differed, 
to the disadvantage of the Greehs, from the 
version of facts cutent among his country- 
men Only tragments and extracts of the 
book survive The same is true of his 
Faitiea, n notices of the observations which 
he had made in Persia on the geography | 
and productions of India 


Ctbictlarins (Latin) A chamberlam, 
Sec Staves 

Chbictlam (Latm) A  bed-chamber 
Se House 


Ctonlins (Letin) A hoot &e CLoTH- 
Na, 
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Cinéus, Sec THEATRE 

Chpid6 (“ Desire *) The Latin personi- 
fieataon of Eros, or the god of Love 

Cira. The Lat term for the superin- 
tendence of a specral department of business, 
euch as the distribution of corn (anndna), 
making of roads, regulation of watercourses, 
agueducts and the hke The officers en- 
trusted with these special duties were 
termed c@atacs In the republican age 
they were rztia ordinm In the civil law 
cura denotes the guardianslup of a madman 
(far tosus) or a spendthift (prodigusy The 
<Q:dtor who managed his property and re- 
presented him at law was orgmally the 
next dgndtus, but afterwards he was always 
appointed by the authorities Since 200 
¥C it was also customuy to wppoint cura- 
tores for young porsons under twenty-five, 
unde: ceitam conditions, to protect them 
against being overreached im legal procoed- 
ings Fiom the time of Marcus Ameltus, 
who made the legality of certam trans: 
actions dependent on the co-operation of a 
curator, the cura mtndvvm became a stand- 
ing institution 

Cinétés (Kowsrtés) In Cretan mytholo; 
the Cuetes were demr-gods armed wit! 
weapons of bass, to whom the new-born 
cluld Zeus was committed by his mother 
Rhea for protection agamst the wiles of 
Cidnas They drowned the cries of the 
child by striking then spears against their 
shields They give their name to the priests 
of the Cretan goddesa Rhea and of the 
Idzan Zeus, who performed noisy war- 
dances at the featrvals of those deities 

Caria (Latin) The name of the thirty 
divisions into which the thiee tr this of the 
Roman prtricans were divided for political 
andiehigiousabjects Every «aria contained 
anumber of gentés, supposed to be exactly 
ten, and a president, «#910, whose duty It 
was to look after ita secular and rehgious 
business At the head of all the cure 
stood the Curto Maximus, who was chai ged 
with the notification of the common festivals 
Fordictdta and For nacdlia (oc these words). 
The separate cvsvowes weis chowon by ther 
respective cue, and the Curio Maximus 
was clected by the peaple in spscral comitia 
out of the number of eoones For 16 
special sacrifices every cuzta hed its place 
of meeting, bearing the same name, with a 
hearth and dining-hall where the membeis 
met to feast and sacrifice The plebsians 
seem to have bean admitted to the sacrifices, 
which were offered on behalf of the whole 
people, and were paid for at the expense 
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of the state (are farther, Comrria CuRraTa). 
The torm curia was also applied to certain 
houses intended for holding meetings, as, 
for instance, the official residence of the 
Salti on the Palatine, and especially the 
senate-house, Curia Hosttlia, built by king 
Hostilins on the cdmifium, and burnt down 
$2.8.c._ In its place Faustus Sulla, the son 
of tho Dictator, erected the Curia Cornelia. 
Cwesar interrapted the progress of this work 
to set up the Curia Talia iu its place. 
‘Then the senate met in the Curia Pompt, 
in the entrance-hall of Pompey’a theatre, 
where Cesar was murdered. “The Curia 
Tulia was not begun till 44 B.c., shortly 
Yefors Crsar’s death, and was consecrated 
in 29 by Augustus. (See plan of Roman 
Fora, under Forum.) 

Carls. See Cort. 

Cardstréphés (Gr. Kourdtriphés); “nurse 
of children.” The title of several Greek 
goddesses, for instance Gma, who were re- 
garded as protectresses of youth. 

Cartius Rifos (Quintus). A Roman 
historian, who probably lived and practised 
an a rhetorician about the middle of the 
1st century AD., and wrote a history of 
Alexander the Great, in ten books, in the 
reign of Claudina (a.p. 44 54). The firat 
two books are fost, and the fifth muti- 
lated at the ond, the sixth at the begin- 
ning. He seems to aim more at rhetorical 
effect than at historical acciracy. In 
the uso of his authorities he is uncriti- 
cal, xg he follows untrustworthy writers 
like Clitarchus, knowing them to be un- 
trustworthy, ‘His work contains many 
errors in geography and chronology, and his 
accounts of the battles show that he had no 
military knowledge. But he understands 
the art of interesting his readers by a 
plenyant narrative and lifelike drawing, and 
there is a certain charm in the numerous 
speeches which he has inserted in his text, 
in spite of their strong rhetorical colour- 
ing. His language reminds us of Livy. 
It is ourious that he is never mentioned 
in antiquity, 

Cyathus (Ayathds). See Vessens. 

CHbBbs, CHhslé. See Rua. 

Cyclic Poets. Scr Epos. 

Chelopds (Kykiopés). In Greek my- 
thology, the round-eyed ones. According 
to Hesiod the Cyclopes are the gigantic 
sons of Uranus and Gwa, named ‘egos, 
Stérspés, and Brontés. For the rest, they 
resemble the gods, except that they have 
ouly « single eye in their forehead, Their 
father threw them into Tartérus, and they 
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assisted Crénus to the sovereignty. Cronus, 
however, put them again in prison, where 
they remeined until Zeus sat them free. 
For this they gave him the thunder, and 
forged him the lightning. Apollo ‘slow 
them when Zeus struck his son Ascléping 
by lightning. 

In Homer the Cyclopes, like the giants 
and the Phsacians, are the kinsfolk of the 
gods; but in other respects they have no- 
thing in common with the Cyclopes of 
Hesiod but their gigantic size and strength. 
They live a pastoral life in the far West, 
without knowledge of agriculture, law, 
morals, or social order, Each dwolls 
separately with his family in caverns at 
the mountain tops, without troubling him- 
self about the gods, to whom, indeed, the 
Cyclopes deem themselves easily superior 
in atrongth. The Phmacians used to live 
in their neighbourhood, but were driven 
by their violent dealing to emigrate. The 
figure of Po\fphémus, well known from hiy 
encounter with Odysseus, gives n typical 
notion of their rudeness and savagery. 
(See also Gauarea). Tho Homeric Cyclo- 
pos were in a later age localized in Sicily, 
and came to be identified with the Oyclopes 
of Hesiod. They were imnginerl as assist- 
ants of Hephsstus, and as helping him to 
forge lightnings for Zeus and arms for 
heroes in the bowels of Aitna or on the 
olinn islands, A third variety of Oyclo- 
pes were the giants with arma to thoir 
belly as well as to their shoulders, whom 
Preatua was supposed to have brought 
from Lycia to Argos. It was they who 
wore supposed to have built the so-called 
Cyclopean walls et Mycénew and Tiryns 
(see ARCHITECTURE). In worku of ort the 
Cyclopes are represented as giants with one 
eye in their forehead, thongh there is 
generally an indication of a pair of eyes 
in the usual place. 

Cycnus (Kyknie) or “Swan.” (1) The 
son of Arés and Példpia, who throw him- 
self in the way of Hériclés in Trachis, 
when the hero was on his way to Cayx, 
According to another story Heracles was 
sent against Cycnus by Apollo, bacause he 
Iny in wait for the processions on their road 
to Delphi. In the contest between them, 
as described by Hesiod in his Shield of 
Heracles, Ares stood at the side of his son, 
while Heracles was supported by Athéné 
and his faithful Islids. Heracles slew 
Cycnus, and even wounded Ares, whon the 
latter attempted to avenge the fall of his 
son. Cycnus was buried with all due 
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honours by his father-in-law Ceyx, but 
Apollo destroyed the tomb by an inunda- 
tion of the river Anaurus. There wasa 
son of Ares and Pfréné who bore the same 
name, and he too was said to have fallen in 
combat against Heracles. Ares attempted 
to avenge his gon, when Zeus, by a of 
lightning, separated his angry children. 
‘After his death, said the story, Cycnus was 
changed by his father into a swan. 

(2) The son of Poseidén and Calycé. He 
‘was exposed by his mother on the sea-shore 
and found by some fishermen, who named 
him Cycaua Pocanue they saw a swan flying 
round him. He was invulnerable, and of 
gigantic strength and etatura; his head 
(or, according to another account, his whole 
bndy) wns ns white as snow. He 
king of Colonm in the Troad, and was twice 
married. A slanderous utterance of his 
second wife stang him to fury against the 
children of his first wife, whom he threw 
into the sea in a chest. They were cast 
up alive on the island of Ténédds, where 
Ténds was king. Ata later time Cycnus 
repented of his deed, sought for his son, 
and marched with him to the sid of the 
Trojans against the Greeks. They pre- 
vented the Greeks from landing; bat both 
were at last slain by Achilles, who stran- 
fled the invulnerable Cycnus with his own 

elmet atrap. He was changed by Poseidon 
Sere capa 2). The hi of 
tydi @ heroine 2 
very pie lar Greek love-atory, which was 
treated by Callfmichus in & poem now un- 
fortunately lost. Tho later Greek prose 
romances were founded upon this version. 
Cydippe was the daughter of a well-born 
Athenian, It happened thet she and 
‘Acontius, » youth from the island of Céos, 
who was in love with ber, had come at the 
same time to a festival of Artémis at Délos. 








Dale (“wooden images”), A peculiar 
festival held by the Bootians in hononr of 
. Hara, The goddess had, according to the 
story, once quarrelled with Zeus, and hidden 
herself on Mount Citheran. Her husband 
then epread the report that he was going 
to merry another wife, and bad an image 
of oak-wood decked out in bridal attire and 
carried over Cithwron on a chariot with a 
numerous train amid the singing of mar- 
riage hymns. Hern, in her jeslousy, threw 
herself upon her supposed rival, but, on dis- 
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dippe was sitting in the temple of Arte- 
gion ‘Acontius. threw at her feet an 
| sprle, oa which was written, “I ewoar by 
sanctuary of Artemis that I will 
Acontius.” Cydippe took up the apple and 
read the worda alond, then threw it from 
her, and took no notice of Acontins and his 
addresses. After this ber father wished 
on several occasions to give her in marriage, 
‘but ahe always fell ill before the wedding. 
The father consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which revealed to him that the illness of 
his daughter was due to the wrath of Arte- 
mis, by whose shrine she had sworn and 
broken her onth. He accordingly gave 
her to Acontins to wife. 
Cymbium (Kymbtdn). See VEssE.a, 
Cynica. Sce ANTISTIENES. 
ontis (Kyndphontts). Sce Linva, 
Cyprinus. (1) Thascus Caciitus A 
Latin ecclesiastical writer, born in Africa 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, of « 
respectable pagan family. Originally a 
teacher of rhotoric, he was converted and 
made Bishop of Carthage in 248 av. He 
was beheaded during the persecution under 
Valerian, in 257. Iu his numerous writ- 
ings and exhortations he not only imitates 
Tertullian (whom he acknowledges as 
master), but makes grest use of his worke, 
Besides these we have a large collection of 
his Jetters addressed to individuals and to 
ono) Gh Toulon. A bishop of 
fan 0) mn, jahop 0: 
Pe inet during the last quarter 
of the 5th and firat half of the 6th cen- 
turies A.D. He was in all probability the 
suthor of a metrical Latin Heptateuch, 
edited piecemeal by Morel, Martene, and 
Pitra; critically reviewed by J. E. B. 
Mayor, Cambridge, 1889.] 
Cyrénd (Kyren?). See ARIST.ZUS. 
Cyalcus (Ayztkds). See ARconauts. 





covering the trick, reconciled herself with 
laughter to Zeus, took her sent on the 
chariot, and founded the festival in memory 
of the incident. The feast was celebrated 
er seven years the Plataans alot 

and called the Tul Deiae But Overy” 
sixtieth year al) the cities of the Beotian 
federation kept it ag the great Dadala, At 
the little Dedala, guided by the note of a 
bird, they fixed on a tree in » grove of oaks, 
and cut a figure out of it, which they 
dressed in bridal attire and took, sa in 
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marringe procession, to the top of Cithzron. 
Here they offered a goat to Zeus and 8 cow 
to Hera, and burnt the image with the 
offering. At the great Dwdala the images 
mede at the little Dadala were distributed 
by lot among the cities of the Baotian 
confederacy, and the same proceedings were 
then repeated. 

Dwdalion. Brother of Cayx (ace Czrx), 
threw himself down from a rock on Par- 
nassus for grief at the death of his daugh- 
ter Chidné, and was turned by the gods 
into » hawk. 

Daedalus (i.c. “cunning artificer") The 
mythical Greek representative of all handi- 
work, especially of Atticand Cretan 
art. "Aa such he was worshipped 
by the artists’ guilds, capecially in 
Attica. He was said to be the son 
of the Athenian MétYén, son of 
Evupilimus (the rendy-handed) and 
grandson of Erechtheus, He wag 
supposed to have been the first 
artist who represented the haman 
figure with open eyes, and feet and 
arms in motion,  Beedes bem; 
an excellent architect, he was sai 
to have invented many imple- 
ments, the exe for instance, the 
awl, and the bevel, His nephew 
and pupil (aon of his sister Perdix) 
appeared likely to surpass him in 
readiness and originality. The in- 
vention of the saw, which he copied 
from the chinbone of a snake, of 
the potter's wheel, of the turning 
Inthe, and of other things of the 
kind, was attributed to him. Deda- 
Jus waa go jealous of him that 
he threw him from the Acropolis; 
and being detected in the act of 
burying the body, was condemned 
by the Areopagus, and fled to Crete 
to king Minés. Here, among other 
things, he made the labyrinth at 
Gnésus for the Mindtaur, He and 
his son Ickrus were themselves 
confined in it, because he had 
given Ariadné the clue with which she 
guided Theseus through the maze, But 
the father and son succeeded in escaping, 
and fled over the sea upon wings of waz 
feathers made by Deedalus. Icarus, however, 
approached too near to the aun, so that the 
wax melted, and he fell into the sea and wae 
drowned. The sea waa called after him the 
Toarian, and the island on which his body 
was thrown up and buried by Hertclés, was 
called Icaria, Daedalus came to Camicus 
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in Sicily, to king Csesius, whose daughter 
Joved him for his art, and_slew Minos who 
‘came in pursuit of him. He was sup aed 
to heve died in Sicily, where buildings 
attributed to him were shown in many 
places, as also in Sardinia, Egypt and Italy, 
particularly at Cums, In'Grewe = number 
‘of ancient wooden images were supposed 
to be his work, in particular a statue of 
Heracles at Thebes, which Daedalus was 
said to have made in gratitude for the 
burial of Icarus, 

Dactyli (Daktfloi). See Inman Dactyii. 

Dadichus (tr. Daidouchds). See Exev- 
SINIA, 





* DADALUB AND ICARUE 
Rome, Falla Alban: ) 


Damastés. A monster living at Eleusia, 
in Attica, also called Procrustés, or the 
Stretcher. His custom was to lay his guests 
upon his bed, and if they were too short 
for it, to rack them to death, if too long, to 
cut off as much of their limbs as would 
make them short enough. He was slain by 
‘Theseus. 

Demén (Gr. Daimdn). Originally a term 
applied to deity in general, manifested in 
its active relation to buman life, with- 
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out special reterence to any single divine 
personality. But aa early as Hesiod the 
demisnis appear as subordinates or servants 
of the higher gods. Ho gives the name 
specially to the spirits of the 
ef gold, who are ahpointed to ena ove 
men aud guard them. In later times, 
too, the damone» were regarded an beings 
intermodiate between the gods and man- 
kind, forming as it were the retinue of 
the ‘gods, representing their powers in 
activity, and entrusted with the fulfilment 
of thoir various functions. This was the 
relntion, to take an instance, which the 
Satyrs and Siléni bore to Dronfsus. But 
the popular belief varied with regard to 
many of these deities, Eros, eg. wan by 
many expressly designated o deinon, while 
by others he was worshipped as a powerfal 
and independent deity. Another kind of 
dimones are those who were attached to 
individual men, attending them, like the 
Roman genius, from their birth onwards 
throngh their whole life. In lator times 
two damones, & good nnd bad, were some- 
times assumed for every one, This belief 
war, howevor, not universal, the prevalent 
idea being that good and bad alike pro- 
ceeded at different times from the damon 
of cach individual ; and that ono person had 
a powerful and benevolent, another a weak 
and malovolent dwmon.  Agathd-deemon 
(good duwmon) was the name of the good 
spirit of rural prosperity and of vineyards, 

Danks. The daughter of Acristus of 
Argos, who was shut up in a brazen tower 

her father in consequence of an oracle 

which predicted that death would come 
to him from his danghter's son, _Never- 
theless, she bore to Zeus a son, Persons, 
the god having visited her in the form of 
a shower of gold. She was then shut up 
with her pon in a chest and thrown into 
the reo. Driven by the waves on to the 
island of S8riphds, she was kindly received 
by a fisherman named Dictys. His brother, 
Pol¥dectés, the king of the island, wished 
to foree her to marry him, but ‘her son 
Perseus delivered her from him, and took 
her back to Greece. (Ser PERSEUS.) 

Dinsi. Properly the nome of the inhabit- 
ants of Argos, from their old king Diniis, 
aiterwarda applied to the Greeks m general, 
especially the besiegers of Troy. 

Mindidés, The fifty daughters of Dindns. 

See Danave. ia 

Dindne. The son of Bélus, king of Egypt, 
and Anchirrhda, and twin brother of 
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Danaus and his fifty daughters from their 
home in the Egyptien Chemnis through 
Rhodes to Argos, the home of his ancestress 
16 (see lo). Here he took over the kingdom 
from Pelasgus or G8landr, and after bim the 
‘Achwans of Arges bore the nameof Danai. 
Danavs built the acropolis of Larissa and 
the temple of the Lycian Apollo, and taught 
the inhabitants of the waterless territory 
how to dig wells, Hin daughters also con- 
ferred benefits on the land by finding 
springs, enpecially Amgmoné, the beloved 
of Poseidon who, for Jove of her, created. 
the inexhaustible fountain of Lerna, For 
this they were worshipped in Argos. The 
sons of Eyyptus at length appeared and 
forced Dannus to give them his daughtera 
in marriage. At their father's command 
thoy stabbed their husbands at night, and 
buried their heads in the valley of Lerna. 
One only, Hypermnéstra, disregarding her 
father's threvts,xpared her beloved Lynceus, 
and helped him to escape. Danans accord- 
ingly sot on foot a fighting match, and bos- 
towed his remaining daughter on the victor. 
Afterwards, though against his will, he 
gave Lyncens his daughter and his king- 
dum. According to another story, Lynceus 
conquered his wife and throne ‘or himeelt, 
and tonk vengennce for his brothers by 
killing Danous and his daughters. The 
Danaidés (or daughters of Danaus) atoned 
for their blondy deed in the regions below 
by bring condemned to pour water for ever 
into « vessel with holes in its bottom. This 
fable is generally explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the Danaides were nymphs of 
the springs and rivers of the land of Argos, 
which are filled to overflowing in the wet 
season, but dry up in summer. The tomb- 
stone of Danaus stood in the market at 
Argos, Ho was also worshipped in Rhodes 
as the founder of the temple of Athéné in 
Lindés, and as the builder of the first fifty- 
oared ship, in which he fled from Egypt. 
‘Tho story of Danaus and his daughters is 
treated by sch¥lus in his Suppltcra, 
Lynceus and Hypermnestra hnd also a 
common sbrine in Argoa; their son was 
Abas, father of Acrisfus and Prestns, The 
ron of Amymone and Poseidon was Nauplius, 
founder of Nauplia, and father of Palumédés, 
Gnx, and Nans!m&din. 

Dancing (Gr. orchests, Lat, saltatto). 
‘As enzly as the Homeric age we find dano- 
ing an object of artistic cultivation amon, 
the Greeks. The sons and daughters oe 
princes and nobles do not disdain to join in 


Egyp 
tus, Aigyptus'and his fifty sons drove | it, whether in religious festivals or at social 
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gatherings. The Greek orchesttke, or art 
of dancing, differed much from the modern, 
Its aim was to ennoble bodily strength and 
activity with grage and beanty, Joined 
with music and pootry, dancing among the 
Greoks embodied the very spirit of the art 
of music, mainly because the imitative ele- 
ment predominated in it. For its main aim 
was to make gesture represent feeling, 
passion and action; and consequently the 

reek dance was an exercise not only for 
the feet, but for the arms, hands and the 
whole body, The art at firet observed the 
limits of a noble simplicity, but was per- 


fected, as time went on, in many directions, , 


At the same time it inevitably tended to 
become more ar ‘As in athletics, 80 
in imitative dancing, mechanical execution 
was largely developed. This was to a 
great extent displayed in exhibitions of 
wenos from the mythology, which formed 
a favourite entertainment at banquets. On 
the other hand, a prejudice aroso against 
dancing on the part of any one but pro- 
fessionals, For @ grown-up person to per- 
form a dance, oven at social entertainments, 
‘way regarded as an impropriety. The reli- 
gious performances, especially, as bound up 
with the worship of Apollo and Dionyeus, 
consisted mai in choral dances, whose 
movement varied according to the character 
of the god and of the festival. Sometimes it 
was a dolemn march round the altar, sone 
times a livelier measure, in which there was 
a strong dash of imitation. This was cspe- 
cially the case at the festivals of Dionyrus. 
It wns from these, as is well known, that 
the Greek drama was developed, and accord- 
ingly the dances formed a part of all dramas, 














varying according to the character of tho ' 


piece (sce Cronus). Indeed, there was an 


infinite variety in the forms of the Greek | 


dance. Not only had alinost every country 
district ita own, but foreign ones were in 
course of time adopted. 

It must be noticed that in Greek society 
grown-up men and women were not allowed 
to dance together, but there ware some 
dances which were performed together by 
the youth of both sexes. Among these 
was tho Hormés, or chaiu-dance, performed 
by youths and maidens, holding their hands 
in a changing line, the youths moving in 
warlike measure, the girls with grace aud 
softness, Another was the Gérdnds, or 
Crane. ‘This dance was peculiar to Délds, 
and wav said to have been first performed 


by Théveus after his deliverance from the | 


Labyrinth, with the boys and girls whom 
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| he had rescued. Its elaborate complica- 
tious were supposed to represent the mazes 
of the Labyrinth. At Sparta dances were 
practised, as a means of bodily training, 
by boys and girls. Among them two may 
be particularly mentioned: the Cérydtt, 
formed in honour of Artemis of Carye, 
the richest and noblest Spartan maidens; 
and the dances of boys, youths and men, 
at the festival of the Gymudparta, con- 
sisting in an imitation of various gymnastic 
exercises (ve CARYATIDES). 

Among the Greek country dances was 
the Eptlentds, or dauce of the wine-pross, 
which imitated the actions of gathering 
and pressing the grape. Thore were also 
warlike dauces, which were specially popu 
Jar with the Dorians, and, like others, were 
partly connected with religiona worship. 
One of the most celebrated of these was the 
Pyrrhich? (we Pyeruic Dance). 

Rowan. Dancing uever played such a 

t in the national life of the Romans as 
it did in thnt of the Grecks. It is true that 
the ancient Roman worship included dances 
of the priests (sev SaL), and that the lower 
orders in the country were fond of dancing 
; on festive occasions. Bat respectable 
Romans regarded it ax inconistent with 
their dignity. After the second Punic War, 
as Greek habits made their way into Italy, 
it became the fashion for young men and 
girls of the upper class to take lesnous in 
dancing and singing. But dancing was 
never adopted in Rome as a necexsny and 
effective inxtrument of education, nor wos 
there any tino when public dancing was 
allowed in society. Performances by pro- 
fessional artists, however (the longor the 
better), were a favourite entertainment, 
especially during the imperin] period, when 
the art of mimic dancing attained an'aston- 
ishing degreo of perfection. 

A nymph, daughter of the 
Theswalian rivergod Pénoins, or according 
to another story, the Arcadian Lidén, was 
beloved both by Apollo and by Lencippus, 
the son of Enémaus. The latter followed 
her in a woman’s dress, but was discovered 
and killed by the nymphs at the instance of 
his rival, Pursued again by Apollo, the 
cheste maiden was, at her own ontreaty, 
changed into a bay iree, the tree conseciated 
40 Apollo. 

Daphnis. A hero of the Sicilian shep- 
herds, son of Hermés and of 2 nymph. A 
beautiful child, he was exposed by his mother 
in | grove of bay trees, brought up by 
nymphs and Pan, and taught by Pan to play 
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the shepherd's flute He had phghted his 
troth to a nymph, but neaking his word, 


he wos punished by her with blindness, or | 


Aaccording to another story) tumed ito 2 
Stone According to another fable, Aphid- 
dite inflicted npan bun n hopclese and fatal 
prsion [1 1 woman, bocausc he had des- 
pised the Joye of a gu] whom she hid wished 
fim to wed Hermes took bam up to inva 
ind created 1 fountaim at the spat where he 
wastiken At this fountain the Sicihans 
otfacd veutly sxashees Daphinis was re 
waned ws the inventor of bacole poetry, 
and jus faite was o favomte subject with 
Ducal pocts [Se Theoorntus, Idy!l 1] 

Dardinus fon of Zeus and the Plead 
Electrs, the tather of the regu hon ¢f 
Troy ‘He left Arcadia, has mother’s hore, 
aul wont to the aslind of Sunothn ice 
Hae he st up the wombip of the jet 
yods, whose shimes, wath the faliedtum 
his fast wite Cheyse bad recerved wa gitt 
fiom Athene at her marriage — Samothiace 
hosing ben visited by a great tod, Du- 
dinus suid away with hip shrincs to 
Phasgu, where King Tencer gave bun bis 
daught: Buen to wilt, md fand cnongh 
on Moant Td 4 to found the town of Durdama 
Hs son by Biter was Enichtbanuns, whom 
Homer descitbes ay the wealtinest af moi 
tils, md the possess of lerses of the 
noblest bred and most splondsd tramme 
The son of Kichthonins wis Tros, father of 
Ts, Assuacus and Gantincdes From Hes, 
the founder of Ion or Troy, was dor 
condod Ladmtdon, father of Prim From 
Avs unacs spang Capi, tathcrof Auchises, 
and grandfather of Aneas Another story 
made Dard nus the native prince who woe 
comord Teucer on his aisival fiom Crete 
(we THUCER) 

Daricus (G1 Dinethos) A gold Persian 
coin, bearing the st ump of 1 cow ned arch 
curcat im Gierce down to the Macedonia 
period — It was equal in valuo to the Attic 
gold stater, re according to the prevut 
value of gold, 24 sills [See Comact, 








3 
‘ark of Phrygia, In Homi: the priest 
of Hephaestus in Trey, supposed to have 
boen tho anthor of a pre-Homeiio Thad 
Tt 15 doubtful whether thre ever was any 
Greek work beating tha title, but a Latin 
nece of the Sth century AD (Daretis 
rig Dt Exctdid Tro Histirta), 
bearing a supposed dedication by Cornelis 
Noepos to Sallust, professes to be a transla- 
tion of one This absurd 
the work of Dictys, was tl 


reduction, and 
chief source 
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foliowed hy the medreval poets im their 
stories of the Trojan war (sce Dicrys) 

Déa Dia A Boman goddess, probably 
identual with Acca Larentia, the ancient 
Roman goddess of the country Her wor- 
ship was provided for by the priostly calle 
gun of the Pratres Arvalcs 

Death (Gr Thunutés) In the Homeric 
poems Death 19 called the twm Wnotlien of 
Sleep In Hesiod he 1s born of Night with- 
ont a father, with Ati (the goddess of 
mortal destmy), 4/06. (the fatal stiche of 
death), Hypnds, islcep) and the Drevms 
Hesiod acgreseuts Death, the hard heai ted 
ouc, hated by the unmortal ,ods, 15 dwell- 
amp with his brother Slecp m the dukness 
of the West, whither the suu nevot pene- 
fittes eather at his ising or hs scttmg 
Ou the chest of Oypmatus at Olympia is a 
representation of Night, holding in each 
hand a sleeping boy, the ove in the night 
haud bong white, and syinbolizimg Slecp, 
tho other m_ the lett and, blick, and 
symbahzmg Deith Emapdes mtroduces 
Death on tho stage m his testis Ho 
has a binck garment and black wings, and 
a invfo to cut off a loch of han ts w offir- 
ing to the gods below In works of art he 
appeats ava leantifal boy or youth, some 
tunes with, gonu times withont, wings, wd 
often with his brothe: Slecp He is usually 
m slumber, and holds a torch, othe lowered, 
on reversed and extimzmshed 

Dacemviri (latin) A collegtiun of ten 
officers o comunssionis Such were the 
commissioners naued jor making a com- 
juchensive code of laws in 491 BC, Decem 
tH Lagebus Seatbundts The Decemere 
Aarres Huctundes were 1 standing eolle- 
ytim of priests appomted to rend and 
expound the Sibyllnic books = The De- 
converte Litthty Iudiandis wae iso a 
standing collegram ot tiducs appointed 
fo cettam tials  Comatssiony of ten 
(deeomiae agits dectdundes and  dtontts 
di duccndts) woe frequent), though not 
always, appouted for assignations of pubhe 
land and the foundation of colomes 

Déctma A uthe This name was a 
phed by the Romans to the tnbute in kind, 
which Sicily, and at one time Asin Minor 
Ind to pay out of the yeaily produce of 
wheat, wine, oil and legumes, stead of the 
stipendtunt usual in other provmces = It 
was a burden on the land, called after it 
ager diciindnus, and was exacted from 
the poisons occupym, at the time Every 
year the number of cultivators, of acres 
under cultivation, and the produce of the 
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harvest, was ascertained, and the right of 
exacting the decuma of the whole terri- 
tory of a city sold to the highest bidder. 
Inthe case of Sicily this took place at 
Syracuse; in the case of Agia, in Rome. 
‘The purchaser of the decuma bound him- 
uelf to deliver a certain quantity of corn in 
Rome; if the harvest were good, he found 
his advantage in the sarplus. Such farmors 
of the decume were called déctiindnt (sre 
Pur.icanvs). If the amount delivered were 
insuffirient for the needs of the city, a 
second amount could be exacted by *lecres 
of the senate or poopie, which was paid for 
by the Stato (see ANNona). 

Déctiria (Latin). Originally a division 
consisting of ton persons, os, for example, 
the throe subdivisions of the fama of 
cavalry. Afterwards the word was applied 
to any division of a Inrge whole, whother 
the number ten was implied or not. The 
iadic7s for instance, and inst coll@yta were 
divided into decwrir (see APPALITOR). 

Déctirlé. (1) The president of a deeuria, 
or the cavalry offivers bearing the naine 
(sve Tura). (2) The members of the 
sanate in municipal towns were also called 
decuriones (see Municiprom). 

DédtesttS (Latin). The consecration of 
a public sanctury, The poutis crx had to 
draw up the deed of foundation. When 
they had signified that they deemed tho 
act permainalle, and tho consent of the 

enplo (in Inter times of the emperor) had 
Teoh obtained, the rite was performed in 
the presence of the whole colléytum ponti- 
Sleun, ‘Tho Poutifex Maximny, whose bead 
was veiled, and with him the representa- 
tivo of the penple, took hold of the door- 
post with one hand, the former dictating, 
and the latter repeating after him, the 
formula of dediration. The penple was 
represented usually by one of the two 
consuls, or & person, or a commission (gene 
rally of twa persons) elected by the people 
on the recommendation of the senate, One 
of the perxons forming the commission was 
generally the man who had vowed the 
dedication. The day on which the shrine 
was dodicated was regarded as the day of 
its foundation, aud was inscribed in the 
calenlar as a festival. 

Dalinira. Daughter of neus king of 
Calfdon, and Althwa. She was the wife 





fe 
of Herdclés, whose death was brought about 
by her jealousy (see HERACLES). 

Déldimia. ‘Daughter of L¥cémédés, king 
of Soyrds, and mother of Néoptilémus by 
Achilles, 
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Deimds and Phibis. 
comp. PaLior and Pavor. 

Délphdbus. Son of Priam and Hacitba, 
and one of the chief Trojan heroes, next to 
Hector, after whose death he was the loader 
of the Trojan army. It was he and Paris 
who were snid to have slain Achilles. In 
the Inter story he ia the husband of Helen, 
after Paris’ death, and is betrayed by her 
to Méndlins on the taking of “Troy. Ac- 
cording to Homer's account he was su 
prised by Odysieus and Menelana in his 
own houge, and overcome ouly after hart 
strostele, 

Dalia. The festival of Apollo held avery 
five years at the island of Délos, and visited 
by coremonial embassies from all the Greek 
cities, 

Delphica Mensa. Sve TABLES. 

Delphinia. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Apollo as the god of «pring, 
The Melphtntor was a sanctuary of the 
Delphian Apollo at Athens, (See Eyner.t.) 

Delphic Oracle. A very anciant seat 
of prophecy at Delphi, originally called 
Pythé, and situated on the south-western 
spur of Parnasaua in a valley of Phicis. 
Tn historical times the oracle appears in 
possession of Apollo; but the original pax 
sessor, according to the story, wav Gaia 
(the Karth). Then it was sliared by her 
with Paseidén, who yave up his pert in 
it to Apolto in oxchnuge for the isiand of 
Calonria, Thémiy, the danghter and suc- 
erssor of Gain, haying already given Apollo 
her share, According to the Homoric 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, tho god took. 
forcible poxsexsion of the oracle soon after 
his birth, slaying with his earliest bow-shot 
the serpent Pytho, the son of Gaia, who 
guarded the spot. ‘To atone for his murder, 
Ayollo was forced to fly and apend eight 
years in menial service before he end 
return forgiven, A festival, the Septav7a, 
was held every year, at which tho whole 
story was represented the slaying of the 
serpent, and the flight, atouement, and re- 
turn of the god, Apollo was rapresouted 
by n boy, both of whose parenta were 
living, The dragon was symbolically slain, 
and his house, decked out in costly fashion, 
was burnt. Then the boy's followers 
hastily dispersed, and the boy way taken 
in procession to Tempé, along the road 
formerly followed by the god. Here he 
was purified and brought back by the same 

| ead, accompanied by a chorus of maidens 
| singing songs af joy. The oracle propor 
{ was a cleft in the ground in the innermost 


See Arus, and 
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the shepherd's flute. He had plighted his 
troth to a nymph, but breaking his word, 
he was punished by her with blindness, or 
{according to another story) turued into a 
stone, According to another fable, Aphrd- 


Uité inflicted upon hin n hopeless and fatat © 


passion for a woman, becouse ho had des- 
ined the love of a girl whom she had wished 
Tins to wed. Homaes took him up to lreven 
and created n fountain ot the spot where he 
was tiken, At thin fountain the Sicilians 
offered Daphnis was re 
garded “as the inventor of bucolic poetry, 
and his fato was a favourite subject with 
Lucoliv poets. [See Theoeritns, Ldyll i. 

Dardanus. Son of Zons and tho Vleiad 
Electra, the father of the reyzal housw of 
Troy. ‘He left Arcadia, his mother’s home, 
and went to tho island of Sumothraco. 
Hore hie vet up the worship of the ieat 
gous, whose shrines, with the ulladtitin, 
his tint wifo Chrywi had received ay a gitt 
frou Athéué at her marriage, Samothiare 
having been visited by a groat Hood, Dir 
das sailed away with hiv shrinos to 
Phrygia, where King Toucor gaye bim his 
daughter Batein to wife, and land enough 
on Mount Idn to fonnd the town of Dardiinia. 
His you hy Bateia was Erichthdntus, who 
Homer describes ag the wonlthiest of mor- 
tals, and the possessor of horacs of the 
noblest breed and most splondil training. 
The son of Krichthonius was Tria, father of 
Tos, Asatraons and Gangiédes, From Toa, 
the fonnder of Lion or Troy, was des 
cended Litsmédén, tnther of Priam. From 
Avsaracus sprang (pis, father of Auchisés, 
and grandfather of Asuéis, Another story 
made Dardanus the native prince wha wel- 
comed Teueer on his arrival fron Crete 
(we TRUCE). 

Darious (Ur. Dareikos). A gold Persian 
eoin, bearing the stamp of a crowned archer, 
current in Greece down to the Macedoni 
period. Tt wax equal in value to tho Attic 
gold stater, iv, according to the prereut 
value of gold, 24 shillings. [See Comnacx, 
&g. 3.} 

‘Dirés of Phrygia. In Homer the priest 
of Héphestas in Troy, supposed to have 
boon the author of « preHomeric Tliat. 
























It is doubtful whether there ever wax any 


Greek work bearing this title, but a Latin 
piece of the 5th century av. (Darvtie 
Phrjyt De Exeiits Troia Histdrta), 
bearing a sspposod dedication by Cornelias 
Nepos to Sallust, professes to ba e transla- 
tion of one. This absurd production, and 
the work of Dictys, was the chief source 
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foliawed by the medieval poets in their 

' stories of the Trojan war (see Dicrys). 

‘Déa Dia, A Toman goddess, probably 
! identical with Acca Larentia, the ancient 
Roman goddess of the country. Her wor- 
ship way provided for by the priestly colle- 
gum of the Fratres Arcades. 

Death (Gr. Thanatés). In the Homeric 
pooms Death is called the twin brother of 
Sleep. In Hesind he is born of Night with- 
out a father, with Ker (the goddexs of 
mortal destiny), 4/Gr6s (the fatal stroke of 
death), Hypmés, (sleep) and the Dreams. 
Hesiod zepresenta Death, the hard-hearted 
one, tated by the immortal yods, as dwell- 
ing with his brother Sleep iu the darkness 
of the West, whither the stu nevor pene- 
trates eithes st his rising or his setting. 
On the chest of Cypsélus at Olympia is a 
representation of Nient, holding im each 
hand a sloping boy; the one in the right 
haud being white, aud symbolizing Sleep; 
the other in the Jeft hand, black, and 
xymbolizing Death, Eoripides introduces 
Death on the stage in his Aleestis, Ho 
has a black yarment and black wings, aud 
a knife to cut off a lock of hair as an offer 
ing to tho gody below. In works of art he 
appeara axa beantiful boy or youth, some- 
tines with, sometimes without, wings, and 
often with his brother Sleep, He is usual) 
in slumber, and holds a toreh, oither lowered, 
or reversed and extinguished. 

Décemviri (Latin), A collzgtum of ton 
officers or conmissiouors, Such were the 
conmissioners named for making | com- 

rohensive code of Jaws in 451 B.C. Décom- 

cut Légibite Sertbundis, The Decemviri 
Sacris Factundts were 2 standing eolte- 
gium of priests appointed to read and 
expound the Sibylline books, The De- 
comvirit Litibin Indicandis were also a 
standing colfrgiaum of éiidic’s appointed 
for certain triads, Commissions of ten 
(decemeiri agris dictdundis and célontis 
dedacendts) were frequently, though not 
always, appointed for assignations of public 
land and the foundation of colonies, 

Dichma. A tithe. This uame was ap- 
plied by the Romans to the tribute in kind, 
which Sicily, and at one time Asia Minor 
lal to pay out of the yearly produce of 
wheat, wine, oil and leguines, instead of the 
afipendium usual in other provinces, It 
was 8 burden on the land, called after it 
ager déctimauus, and was exacted from 

persons occupying at the time. Ever 
| year the number of cultivators, of sees 
| under cultivation, and the produce of the 
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harvest, was ascertained, and the right of 
exacting the deeuma of the whole terri- 
tory of a city sold to the highest bidder. 
Inthe caxe of Sicily this took pince at 
Syracuse; in the case of Asia, in Rome, 
The purchaser of the decuma bound him- 
self to deliver a certain quantity of corn in 
Rome; if the harvest were good, he found | 
his advantage in the surplus. Such farmers 
of the decume were called déciimant (sre 
Puntacanus). If the amount delivered were 
insufficient for the needs of the city, a 
second amount could be exacted by decree 
of the senate or people, which was paid for 
by the Stato (see ANNONA). 

Déciiria (Latin). Originally a division 
consisting of ton persons, as, for example, 
the three onbdivisions of the fama of 
cavalry. Aftorwardy the word was applied 
to any division of a large whole, whother 
the number ten was implied or not. The 
tAdiccs for instance, and most collegia wero 
divided into di cura (ser APPARITOR). 

Déciirls. (1) Tho president of a decuria, 
or the cavalry oflicers bearing the name 
(see Torma). (2) The numbers of the 
senate in munit pal towns were also called 
dvewriines (see Munscieros). 

Dédiekt¥S (Latin). The consecration of 
a public sanctury. The poutifices hal to 
draw up the deed of foundation, When 
they had signified that thoy deemed the 
act permisgitle, aud tho consent of the 
peoplo (in Inter times of the eiaperor) had 

eon obtaiucil, the rite was performed in 
the presence of the whole collegtinn panti- 
ficum. Tho Pontifex Maxtmns, whoxe head 
was veiled, and with him the reprosenta- 
tive of the people, took hold of the door- 
post with one hand, the former dictating, 
and the latter repeating after him, the 
formula of dedication, The poople was 
ropresented usually by one of the two © 
consuls, or & person, or a commission (geu0- 
rally of two persons) elected by the people 
on the recommondation of the senate. One 
of the persons forming the comnixsion was 
generally the man who had vowed the 
dedication. The day on which the shrine 
was dedicated was regarded ax the day of 
ity foundation, and was inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. 

Daldniva. Daughter of Gneus king of 
Cal¥don, and Althea. She was the wife 
of Hartclés, whose death was brought about 
by her jealousy (sce HERACLES). 

Daidimia. Daughter of 1.fcimédés, king | 
of Scgrba, and mother of Néoptélimus by 
Achilles. i 
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Deimis and Phdbis. See Arges, and 
comp. PauLor and Pavor. 

’iphébus. Son of Priam and Héctiba, 
and one of the chief Trojan heroes, next to 
Hector, after whose death he was the londer 
of the Trojan army. It was he and Paris 
who were said to have sinin Achilles. In 
the later story he is the husband of Helen, 
after Paris’ death, and is betrayed by her 
to Méuélana on the taking of Troy. Ac- 
cordiug to Homer’s account he was sur 
prised by Odysseny and Menolaus in his 
own house, and overcome only alter a hard 
strugele. 

Dalia. The festival of Apollo held evory 
five years at the inland of Délox, aud visited 
by ceremonial embassios from all the Greek 
cities, 

Delphica Mensa, See TABLES. 

Delphinfa. A festival held at Athens 
in honour of Apollo as the god of ypring. 
The LelphTnton wos a sanctuary of the 
Delphiau Apollo at Athens, (See Krier.) 

Delphic Oracle. A very ancient xeat 
of prophecy at Delphi, originally called 
Pythd, and situated on the south-western 
spur of Parunssus in a valley of Phicty, 
In historical times the oracle appears in 
possession of Apollo; but the original yox- 
sessor, according to the story, wax Gain 
(the Earth). Then it was shared by her 
with Péseidén, who gave up his part in 
it to Apollo in oxchnnge for the island of 
Calnuria, Themis, the daughter and sue- 
cessor of Gaia, having already given Apollo 
ler share. According to the Homeric 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, the god tonk 
ible poxxession of the oracle sonn after 
his birth, slaying with his earliest low-shot 
the serpent Pytho, tho son of Gaia, who 
guarded the spot. ‘To atone for his murder, 
Apollo was foreed to fly and spend eight 
years ip menial service bafore he could 
return forgiven. A festival, the Septert, 
was held every year, at which the whole 
story wax represented: the slaying of the 
serpent, aud the flight, atonement, and re- 
turn of the god, Apollo was reprevented 
by_a boy, both of whose parents were 
living. The dragon was symbolically slain, 
and his house, decked out in costly fashion, 
was burnt. Then the boy's followors 
hastily dispersed, and the boy was taken 
in procssion to’ Tempé, along the road 
formerly followed by the god. Hore he 
was purified and brought back by the same 
road, accompanied by a choras of maidens 
singing songs of joy. The oracle propor 
wag a cleft in the ground in the innermost 
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sanctuary, from which arose cold va] 
which bed the power of inducing outany 
Over the cleft stood a lofty gilded tried 
of wood. On this was a circular slab, 
upon which the yeat of tho prophetoss was 
placed. ‘The prophetess, called Pythia, 
was a maiden of honourable birth; in 
enrlior times 2 young girl, but in o later 
age a woman of over fifty, still wearing a 
girl’ dross, in memory of the earlier cus- 
tom. In the prosperous times of the oracle 
two Pythins actod alternately, with a third 
to axsist them. In the earliest times the 
Pythia anconded the tripod only once a 
your, on the birthday of Apollo, the seventh 
of the Dolphiav spring month Bywids, But 
in later years aho prophesied every day, if 
tho day itself and the sacrifices wera not 
unfavonrable, These sacrifices were offered 
hy the eupplicants, adorned with laurel 
crowns and fillets of wool. Having pre- 
pared hersolf by washing and purification, 
the Pythis entered the sanctuary, with 
gold ornaments in her hair, and flowing 
robes upon Ler; she drank of the water of 
the fountain Oasudtls, which flowed into the 
shiriug, tanted the fruit of the okl bay tree 
xtanling in the chmmber, aud took hor seat. 
No ong waa prosent but a priest, called the 
Priphetis, who explained the words she 
uttored in her cestasy, and put them into 
motrical form, generally hexaneters. In 
lator times the votaries were contonted 
with anywers in prose. The responses 
wore ofton obscure and enigmatical, and 
couched in ambiguous and metapliarical 
exprensions, which themselves needed ex- 
planation, ‘The order in which the appti- 
canta approached the oracle was determined 
by lot, but certain cities, as Sparta, had 
tho right of priority. 

The reputation of the oracle stood very 
high thronghont Greece until the time of the 
Persinn ware, especially among the Dorian 
tribes, and among them preminently 
the Spartans, who had stood from of old in 
intimate relation with it. On all important 
ovenvions, a8 the sending ont of colonies, 
the framing of internal legislation or reli- 
gious ordinances, the god of Delphi was 
consulted, and that not only by Greeks 
but by foreigners, especially the people of 
Asia and Italy. After the Persian wars 
the influence of the oracle declined, part 
in consequence of the growth of wabelie?, 
partly from the mistrast excited by the 

artiality and venality of the priesthood. 
But it never fell eomplotely into discredit, 
and from time to time its position rose 
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again, In the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. it had a revival, the result of the 
newly awakened interest in‘ the old reli- 
gion. It was abolished at the end of 
the 4th century A.D. by Theodosius the 
Great. The oldest stone temple of Apollo 
was attributed to the mythical architects, 
Trophéntus and Agimadés. It was burnt 
down in 548 2.c., when the Alommdntile, at 
that time in exile from Athens, undertook 
to rebuild it for the sum of 300 talente, 
partly taken from the treasore of the 
temple, and partly contributed by all 
countries inlabited by Greeks and stand- 
ing in counexion with the oracle. They 
put the restoration into the hands of the 
Corinthian architect Spintharns, and carried 
it outin a more splendid style than was 
originally agreed upon, building the front 
of Parian marble instead of limestone. 
Tho groups of sculpture in the pedimeuts 
represented, on the eastern side, Apollo 
with Artémis, 1.016, and the Mnses; on the 
wostern side, Dionysus with the Thyiadés 
and the setting sun; for Dionysus was 
worshipped here in winter during the 
imagined absence of Apollo. These were 
all the work of Praxtis and Androsthénés, 
and were finishod about 430 uc, The 
tomplo was, on account of its vast extent, a 
hypathral building; that is, there was no 
roof over the sce occupied by the teinple 
proper. The architecture of the exterior 
was Doric, of the interior Ionic, as may 
still be observed in the surviving ruins. 
On tho walls of the entrance-hall wero short 
texts written in gold, attributed to the 
Seven Wise Men. One of these was the 
celebrated “ Know Thyself.” In the temple 
proper stood the golden statue of Apollo, 
and in front of it the sacrificial hearth with 
the eternal fire. Near this was a globe of 
marble covered with fillets, the Omphdldx, 
or centre of the earth. In earlier times 
two engles stood at its side, representing 
tho two eagles which fable said had been 
sent ont by Zens at the same moment from 
the eastern and western ends of the world. 
These eagles were carried off in the Phociau 
war, and their plaoe filled by two eagles in 
mosaic on the floor. Behind this space 
was the inner shrine, lying lower, in the 
form of a cavern over the cleft in the earth. 
Within the spacious precincts (pérth0i0a) 
stood @ greet number of chepels, statues, 
votive offerings and treagure-houses of the 
various Greek states, in which they de- 
posited their gifta to the sanctuary, e8- 
pecially the tithes of the booty taken in 
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wor. Here, too, wes the council chamber 
of the Delphians, Before the entrance to 
the temple was the great altar for burnt- 
offerings, and the golden tripod, dedicated 
by the (treeks after the battle of Platea, on 
a pedestal of brags, representing a snake 
in three coils. [The greater part of this 
pedestal now stands in the Hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, at Constantinople.) Besides the 
treasures accumulated in the course of time, 
the temple had considerable property 
land, with » population consisting mainly 
of slaves (lerdouloi), bound to pay co- 
tribntions and to render service to the 
sanctuary. The management of the pro- 
perty was in the hands of priests chosen 
from the noble Delphian families, at their 
head the five Lédstui or consecrated ones. 
Since the first spoliation of the temple by 
the Phocians in 355 5.C., it was several 
times plundered on a grand scale. Nero, 
for instance, is said to have carried off 600 
bronze statues. Yet some 3,000 atatues 
were to be seen there in the time of the 
elder Pliny. [Ser an article on the Delphic 
tomple by Profesor Middleton, Journal of 
Hillenic Studies, ix 282-322.) 

Damarchis. See Demos, 

Démétér (in Greek rnythology). Daughter 
of Crénus and Klwa, Her uame signifies 





DRMETER AND PERSEPHONE CORSEORATING 
‘maiproLaue (2) 


(Reliot found wt Beams, 1889.) 


Mother Harth, the meaning being that she 

waa goddess of agriculture and the civili- 

sation based upon it. Her children are, by 
DG A. 


Tisién, a son Plitus, the god of riches, and 
by her brother Zeus, a daughter Persd- 
phoné. Round Demeter and this daughter 
centre her worship and the fables respect- 
ing her. Hadés carries off Persephone, 
and Demeter wanders nine days over the 





DEMEIRR OF CXIDUD, 
(Brush Museam,) 


earth seeking hor, till on the tenth day she 
learns the truth from the all-seeing sun, 
She ix wrath with Zeus for pormitting the 
act of violence, and she visils Olympus and 
wanders about among men in tho form of 
an old woman under the uame of Déd or 
the Seeker, till at length, at Elensia, in 
Attica, she is kindly received at the house 
of king Céléus, aud finda comfort in tend- 
ing his newly born son Démdphson, Sur- 
prised by his mother in the act of trying 
to make the child immortal by putting it 
in the firo, she reveals her doity, and causes 
a temple to be built to her, in which she 
gives herself up to her grief.’ In her wrath 
she makes the earth barren, co that man- 
kind sre threatened with destruction by 
famine, a8 she does not allow the fruit of 
the earth to spring up again until her 
daughter is allowed to spend two-thirds of 
the year with her. On her return to 
Olympus she leaves the gift of corn, of 
N 
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agriculture, and of her holy mysteries with 
her host, a8 a token of grateful recollection. 
She sends Tripté]émus the Elousinian round 
the world on her chariot, drawn by ser 
ponts, to diffuse the knowledge of agricul- 
fure and other blewsings accompanying it, 
the settlement of fixed places of abode, 
civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demeter 
was worshipped as the goddoss of agricul- 
ture and foundross of Inw, order, and es- 
pecially of marriage, in all places where 
Groeka dwelt, her daughter being, usually 
asnociated with her. (See THESMOrHORIA.) 
‘The most ancient seat of her worship was 
Athens and Eleusix, where the Rharian 
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(Maral painting tram Vompen.) 


plain was solemnly ploughed every year in 
memory of the first sowing of wheat. She 
was alno much worshipped in Sicily, which 
froin its fertility was accounted one of her 
favourite places of abode (see ELEUSINIA). 
‘As the yoddess of fertility, Demeter was 
in many regions associated with Poseidén, 
the of fertilizing water, This was 
particularly the case in Arcadia, where 
Péscidon was regarded ax the father of 
Persephone. She was also joined with 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and, as mothor 
of Persephone and goddess of the earth, to 
which not only the seed, but the dend are 
committed, she is connected with the lower 
world under the name of Chibinia. In 
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later times she was often confused with 
Gaia ond Rhos, or C¥belé. Besides fruit 
and honeycombs, the cow and the sow were 
offered to her, both as emblems of pro- 
ductivity, Her attributes are poppies aud 
ears of corn (also a symbol of fraitfulness), 
a basket of froit and a little pig. Other 
emblems lad a mystic significance, aa the 
torch and the serpent, aa living in the 
earth, and as eymbolizing a renowal of life 
by shedding its skin, The Romans identi- 
fied her with their own Cérés. 2 

Démétrine Philéréis (of Phalérnm, on 
the const 8.W. of Atheus). He was born 
about 346 .¢., was a pupil of Theophrastus, 
avd an atthorent of the Peripatetic echool. 
‘He was distinguished as a statesman, orator 
and scholar. His reputation induced Cas- 
sandor to put him at the hend of the 
Athonian state in 8178.0. For ten years he 
administered ity offaira, and so thoroughly 
won the affection of his fellow-citizons that 
they orected numerous statues to him, a8 
anany ax BUD, according to the accounts. 
On the approach of Demetrius Poliorcétés 
in 307 4.0. ho was depovod, and through the 
efforts of his opponents condemned to death 
by the fickle populace. On this he fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Ptolemy the First, 
who received him kindly and availed him- 
self of his connsel. Thus Demetrius is 
credited with having sugsested the founda- 
tion of the celebrated Alexandrian library, 
But Ptolemy withdrew his favour from 
him ond banished him to Upper Eaypt, 
whero ho died in 283 ».. from tho bite of 
a voucmous snnke, He was very active as 
a writer, and his stay in Exypt gave him 
plenty of leisure to indulge his taste; but 
only a fow fragments of his works have 
survived. An essay Ou Rhetorical Ex- 
pression, formerly attributed to lim, was 
in reality from the hand of a Demetrius 
who lived in the ist century ap, Aw 
an orator Demetrius is said to have been 
attractive rather than powerful. He was 
sapposed to have been the first speaker 
who gave rhetorical expression an artificial 
character, and also the first who introduced 
into the rhetorical schools the habit of 
practising speaking upon fictitious themes, 
jaristic or political. 

Déminatié e&pitie (diminution of civil 
rights and legal capacity). This wns the 
term by which the Romans denoted de- 
gradation into an inferior civil condition, 
throngh the loss of the rights of fredo 
citizenship or family. The extreme form o 
it, deminutio capitis maxima, was entailed 
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by the loss ot freedom, which involved the 
loss of all other nghts Tins would occur 
af a Roman citizen were taken piisoner 10 
war, 01 given up to the enemy to: having 
violated the sanctity of an ambassador, or 
concludimg a treaty not approved of by 
the people Or again xt he wa» sold nto 
elrvery, whether by the State foi refusing 
military service, or declining to state the 
amount of In» property at the census, o: 
by his creditors for debt If 2 prisoner of 
war returned home, ot if the enemy refused 
to accept him when given up to them, his 
former civiliights weleiestoied The mter- 
meiiate stage, demenutio capites nu dta or 
minor, consisted in loss of civil rights von- 
sequent on becoming estszon of another 
state, or on a decreo of exile confirmed by 
the poople, o1 (im ampetru times) on depor- 
tation Restoration of the crvil status was 
possible if the foreigy citizenship were 
given np, 01 af the decree of easle were 
cancellel The lowest grade (dementia 
capitis mfnuna) wa» the loss of hitherto 
existing fumly uights by emincpation 
(winch involved leaving the family), adop 
tion, 01 (in the vase of a git) by marriage 

Demiurgi (Drmiou gor, woikers for the 
people) goneial term among the Greeks 
lor tradesmen, among whom they mcluded 
artists aud physicians In old times they 
formed, at Athons, the third ordei, the other 
two being the Euputitda and Gedmdii 
(see those names) in some states demu ye 
was the name of the pubhe ofhcinls, mm 
the Achain League, for mstance, the ten 
deomiur ge wore among the lughest officers 
of the confederacy 

Domécratia (Demokratta, sovereignty of 
the people) The Grech term for the form 
of constitution in which all citizens had 
the xybt of taking part in the government 
‘Tins ight was not always absolutely equal 
Sometunes clisses were foined on a pro- 
porty qualification, and civil ughts con- 
ferred accordingly (ser Timwreaita), but no 
clus im this «a9 was absolutely excluded 
fiom a shee im the government, and it wis 
possible to tise from one class to auother 
Sometimes provision was made by law to 
prevent any person taking pait in the ad- 
aninistration but such as had proved their 
worth and eapaaty In the absence of 
such Inmitations the democracy, 2a Pinto 
an his Republic and Atistotle in his Politics 
observed, soon degenerated into a mob- 
government (Schloc: afta), or developed into 


8 despotism 
Démberitus (Demdkettde) A Greek 
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| philosopher bora at Abdera im Thyace about 
4eURnc His father, who had entertamed 
kang Xerxes for some tame during his 
expedition against Greece, left him a vory 
considerable property, which he spent in 
making long jouneys into Egypt and Avia 
On Ins retuin he held aloof fiom all public 
busiess, and devored humself entuely two 
his studies Ho was more than a hondied 
years old at lus death, and left behind him 
a munbe: of works on ethics, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, art, and hterature, 
wiitten “in an attractive and aumated 
minner We have the tatles of some of 
his writings, but only goanty frigments 
remain Demociitus was tho most learned. 
Gieck before Aristotle In the kistory of 
philosophy he hay a special importance, as 
the real founde: of what 1s called the Atomic 
Theory, or the doctrine that the umveise 
was formed out of atoms It 15 true thay 
his master Leucppus had already started 
the same adca According to this theory 
there are in the untyerse two fundamental 
piinaples, the Full aud the Vord The Full 
1 formcil by the atoms, which are primitive 
bodies of hhke quality but different form, 
annumeisble, indivisible indestructible. 
Falling fo: even through the infite void, the 
Jnige and heavier vtons overtake and stiike 
upou the smaller ones, and the oblique and 
aarculmt motions thence arising are the 
beginumg of the formation of the world 
The difference of things a1ises fiom the fact 
that atoms differ in number, size, form and 
arangement The soul consists of smooth 
round atoms resembling those of fire, those 
sre the nimblest, and im their motion, 
penctiatmmg the whole body, produce the 
phenomens of hfe The impressions on the 
genses anise fiom the effect produced in 
out senses by the fine atoms which detach 
themselves from the surface of things 
Change 18 in all cases nothing but the 
union or separation of atoms 
‘The ethics of Democritus are bised on 
the theory of happiness, and by happiness 
he merns the scremty of the mind, undis- 
tuhed by tear or by anything elae The 
control of the appetites, attamable by tem- 
perance and selfculture, 1s the nevessary 
condition of this To do good for ite own 
sake, without the infinence of fear or hope, 
1s the only thing which sscmes inward 
contentment The system of Epicurns 18, 
of all other ancient sysiems, the most clovely 
connected with that of Democritus 
Démbphdon. (1) Son of Celdus of Elensis 
and Msténtia He was tended in fancy 
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by Démater, when, in her search fo Perse- 
pind, she came to Elousis in the form of 
anold woman Demeter found comfort in 
the care of the child, and wished to confor 
immortality on him by snomting Jum with 
ambrosia aud holding lim at night over the 
fie The mterforence of the mother, how- 
ever, prevented tho fulfilment of her design 
(se Derren) Tuptélemns m some ver- 
sions takes the plae of Demophoon (sce 
‘Trirtot t Mus) 

(2) pon of Theseus and Phadra With 
Ine brother Acamas he was committed by 
Theseus to Ele phenor, prince of the Abautes 
m Enbsa This way at the time when 
Theseus, on his return trom the lowe 


regions, found Menestheus in possession of | 


the sovereiguty of Attica, and wig enxions 
to emimate to Sepids In the post Homurie 
story Demophoon and Acimas maich to 
Troy with their protect: Elephono: After 
the conqnest of the aty they hberate their 
ptandmothe: Athia, and take posession 
agun of then father’s kingdoni, w% Menes- 
thens, wha m Homer 1s the cluet of the 
Atheuny Utore Tray, hid fallen thors 
(sec Baura) When Diomedes wis thrown 
upon the coast of Attica on bis rotuzn fiom 

soy, and began to plunder it mm ignorance 
ot where he was, Demophoan took the 
Palladium fom lum Snbvequeutly he 
pintected the children of Heracles agaist 
the perscentious of Eurysthens, and killed 
the Intter in brittle On his 1etarn fiom 
Tioy he hrd betrothed Inmself to Phyllis, 
daughter of the king of Thrice On the 
day appointed for the mariinye he did not 
appeat, and Phyllis hanged herself and 
was changed into a tree 

Démds A Gioek word meanmg (1) the 
people, either m contiust with a despot 
o1 the nobihty, ot as the depository of 
supreme power’ (2) a district or region 
Thus in the Athenian state the dems 
were the hundred administrative districts 
formed by Clisthdnes, of which ten were 
contained in each the ten tribes or 
philw The demes were named after the 
small towns and hamlets, and somnetumes 
from distingmshed famihes bving there 
and owning propeity at the time of the 
divivion In cowse of time the number of 
the demes mereased through extension and 
drviston, 60 that in the age of Augustus it 
amounted to 174 According to the original 
arrangement all persons who belonged to a 
deme lived in ite incts |= The - 
anta belonged to the same demes as their 
ancestors, even though they neither lived 
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no. owned propeity there To pass from 
ons done to aunther was only possible by 
adoption To own property m a strauge 
dime it was necessary to pay a apovial tox 
to it As every citizen was obhged to 
belong to a deme, the complete official de- 
scription of him mecluded the name of hs 
dome as well as of bis fathe: Every den 
had ceitain common rehmious notes, piesded 
over by spounl pnests The denote, or 
members of a demc, had also a common 
ploper ty, a common chest for receiving the 
rents and taxes, common officers with @ 
donmchus at ther head, and common 
mectmgs for the discussion of common 
mitérests, elections, and so forth At these 
mectings the names of the young citizens 
of eighteen yeais old wero writien m the 
rogisters of the dem, and after two yea 
were enrolled in the lists of peraons quah- 
hed to take pnt im the meetings It was 
also at these assemblies that the regular 
revision of the lists of Athonan citizens 
took plaice 

Démosthinés The gieatest orator of 
mtiquity, born in dk4 uc, in the Attic 
dan Pama He» inthe, who boe the 
srino naine, was the wealthy owner of 2 
mannfactory of arms He died bofore his son 
was seven years old, wnd the young Demoy 
thencs giew up under the tender care of 
his mothe: The boy’s ambition was excited 
by the lulhant successes of the orator 
Callistz itus, ani he was eager at the same 
tame to bing to justice his dishonest 
guudinis for the wrong done to him and 
his sistas He therefore devored himself 
to the study of oratory under the special 
instruction of Iseus The influence of this 
master 15 very evident in his speeches 
delivered in 864 agumst one of hrs guat- 
diins, Aphdbus, with his biother-m liv 
Onctor Demosthones won his case, but did 
uot succord im getimg either from Aphobus 
ot fiom his other guaidians any adequate 
compensation for the lous of nearly thirteen 
tileuts (some £2,000) which he had sty- 
tamed To support himself and his rela- 
tions, he took np the lucrative business 
of wiiting sporches for others, as well as 
appewring in person as an advocate in the 
courts His two first attempts at address- 
ang the assembled people were, partly owing 
to the unwieldmess of his style, partly 
from 6 faulty dehvery, complete failures 
Bat Demosthenes, so far from being daunted, 
made superhuman efforts to overcome the 
defects entailed by a weak chest and a 
stammering tongue, and to perfect himself 
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in the art of delivery. In this he was aided 
by the sympathy and experience of several 
friends, especially the actor Sétjris. Thus 

repared, he appeared again in public in 

5 1.0. with his celebrated speech against 
the law of Leptins, and then made good 
his position on the rostram. Two years 
afterwards he started on his political 


career. His object from the first was to re- | 
store the supremacy of Athens through her | 


own resources, and to rally the Greek states 
round her against the common enemy, 
whom he had long recognized in Philip of 
Macedon. It was in 851 2.0, that he first 
raived his voice against the Macedonian 
king. Philip, invoked by ‘the Thessalians 
to help them against the Phocians, had con- 
qnered the Intter, and was threatening to 
occupy the pass of Thermopyle, the key 
of Greece Proper. In his first Philippic, 
Demosthenes opened the conflict between 
Greek freedom and the Macedonian military 
despotiam. This contest he carried on with 
no other weapon than his eloquence; but 
with such power and porsisteuce that 
Philip himself is reported to have said that 
it was Demosthenes and not the Athenians 
with whom he was fighting. On this 
occasion he suoceeded in inspiring the 
Athenians to vigorous action. But his 
threa Olynthiac orations failed to conquer 
the indolence and short-sightedness of his 
feliow-citizens, and their ally the city of 
Olyuthus was taken by Philip in 348. In 
846 he was one of the ambassadoix sent 
to conclnde a pence with Philip. His col- 
leagues Philscratés and Hschinés were 
bribed with Macedonian gold, and Demos- 
thenes did not succeed in thwarting their 
intrigues, which made it possible for the 
king to occupy Thermopyle, and secure 
therewith the approach to Greece. In his 
speech on the Peace he advises his country- 
men to abide by the settlement. But the 
ceaseless aggresaion of the Macedonian 
soon provoked him again to action, and in 
the second and third Philippic (844 and 341) 
he put forth all the power of his eloqnence. 
At the same time he left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fighting power of Athens. 
His exertions were, on this occasion, success- 
ful: for in spite of the counter efforts of the 
Macedonian party, he managed to prevail on 
the Athenians to undertake a war against 
Philip, in the victorious course of which 
Périnthus and Byzantium were saved from 
the Macedonian despotism (340). But it was 
not long before the intrigues of Eschines, 
who was in Philip's poy, brought about a 
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new interference on the king’s part in 
the affairs of Greece. As a counter-move 
Demosthenes used his eloquence to persuade 
the Thebans to ally themselves with Athens: 
but ali hope was shattered by the unhappy 
battle of Chmrénéa (B.C. 388), in which 
Demosthenes himself took part as a heavy- 
; armed soldier. Greece was now completely 
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in the hands of Philip. The Macedonian 
arty tried to make Demoathenes responsible 
Tor the disaster; bat the people acquitted 
him, and conferred upon him, as thoir most 
patriotic citizen, the honour of delivering 
the faneral oration over the dead. | In 936, 
after Philip's death, Demosthenes summo 
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the Athenians to rise against the Mace- 
donian dominion. Bnt the destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander crippled every at- 
tempt at resistance. It was only through 
the venal intervention of Démadés that 
Demosthenes, with his trne-hearted allies 
and supporters Hypérides and Lycurgos, 
escaped being given up to the enemy, 23 
had been demanded, Demosthenes had been 
repeatedly crowned in public for his public 
services, and in 837 u.c. Ctéstphon had pro- 
posed not only to give him a golden crown 
for his tried devotion to hig country, but to 
proclaim the fact at tho Dionysia by the 
mouth of the herald, Aischines had alrendy 
appeared to prosroute Ctesiphon for bring- 
ing forward an illegal proposal. In 830 he 
brought up the chargo again, meaning it 
no doubt a8 6 blow against his bitterest 
enemy Demosthenes. Demosthenes replied 
in hie famous speech upon the Crown, aud 
won a briltiant victory over his adversary, 
who was thereupon obliged to go into exile 
at Rhodes, But in 324 his enemiva, joined 
on this oceasion by his old friend Hyperides, 
succeeded in humiliating him, Hepa 
the finance minister of ‘Alexander, fed 
to Athens with en immense treasure, and 
Demosthenes was accused of having taken 
bribes from him, condemned, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 50 talents. Unable to pay 
this enormous sum, he was thrown into 
prison, whence he escaped to Hgina, to be 
recalled and welcomed with trumpets in 
the following year after the death of Alex- 
ander. But the unfortunate issue of the 
Lamian war, which resulted in a Mace- 
donian occupation of Athens and the dis- 
solution of the democratic constitution, 
involved him in ruin, Condemned to death 
with hia friends by the Macedonian party, 
he flod to the island of Calaurie, near 
Treozén, and took sanctuary in the temple 
of Poseidon. Here, as Antipiter’s officers 
were upon him, he took poison and died, 
Oct, 16, 822, 

Sixty-five genuine speeches of Demos- 
thenes were known in antiquity, and 
mauy others were falsely attributed to him. 
The collection which we possess contains 
sixty speeches, besides a letter of Philip 
to the Athenians, but some twenty-seven 
of these are suspected, The seventh, for 
instance, On the Island of Helonnésus, was 
written by a contemporary, Hesesippas, 
The genuineness of the six letters, and of 
Sfty-six préemia, or introductions to public 
speeches, which bear his name, is alao doubt- 
ful. Among the genuine speeches the moat 
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remarkable, both for the beauty of their 
form and the importance of their subjects, 
are the Olynthiacs, the Philippios, the 
orations on the Peace, on the Crown, on 
the Embassy (against achines), with 
those against the Law of Lept{nés, against 
Andrétfon, aud against Meidiss The 
greatueas of Demosthenes consists in his 
unique combination of honest intention 
with nataral genius and thoroughly finished 
workmanship. He has all the qualities 

which the other Greek orators are dis- 
tinguished singly, and at the same time 
the power of applying them in the most 
effective way on ench occasion as it ariees. 
It ie true that he had not the gift of free 
extempore speaking, or if he had, he did 
not cultivate it; he gave the most elaborate 
preparation to all his speeches, so that o 
witty contemporary said they smelt of the 
lamp. The consequence however is, that 
all he suys shows the deepest thought and 
ripest consideration. There is the same 
finish everywhere, whether iv the sobriety 
and acateness of his argumentation, in the 
genial and attractive tone of his narrative 
or in the mighty and irresistible stream 
hie eloquence, which no violence of passion 
ever renders tarbid. With ail his art, his 
Tanguage is always simple and natural, 
never far-fetched or artificial. The greatest 
of the Greek orators, Demosthenes was the 
centre of all rhetorical study among the 
Greeks and Romans, and was much com- 
mented upon by scholars and rhetoricians. 
Little, however, of these commentaries 
remains, except’ a collection of snediccre 
scholia, bearing the name of UtpYauus. 

. See Demos, 

Dénrive (Latin). A Roman silver coin 
so called because it originally contained 10 
asses, In later times it = 16 asses = 4 
sestertil = yy of an aurdus. Its original 
weight was 455 gr. (= between Od. aud 
10d), from 207 B.c. to Nero, 3-90 (about 
Bid,), after Nero's time 3 41 gr., the amount 
of pure silver being so reduced that it 
was worth only about 6d. Ita value sub- 
sequently sank more and more, until at 
the beginning of the 3rd century a.p, it 
was worth only Sid, When at the ond 
of the Srd century Dincletian introduced o 
new silver coin of full value according to 
the Neronien standard (the so-called argen- 
téus), the name denarfus was transferred to 
a small copper coin (see ComacE, ROMAN). 

Das. 





. See DEMETER, 
Déportatié. Bavishment to a specified 
locality, generally an island. This form of 
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exile was devised under the early Roman 
emperors. It involved loss of civil rights, 
and generally also of property, 

Deanltérés. See Crcus. 

Deucalién, In Greek mythology, the 
fon of Promatheus and Cl}méné, hosband 
of Pyrrba, the daughter of Epimétheus, 
monarch of Phthia in Thessaly. Zeus 
having resolved to destroy the <legenorate 
raco of mankind by a great flood, Deucalion, 
by the advice of his father, built a wooden 
chest, in which he rescued only himself 
and his wife from the general destruction. 
After nine days he landed on Mount Par- 
nassus and sacrificed to Zeus Phyxits (who 
sends help by flight). Inquiring of the 
oracle of 
race could be renewed, he received answer 
that Pyrrha and he should veil their heads, 
and throw behind them the bones of their 
mother. They understood the priestess to 
refer to stones, which they accordingly 
threw behind them; and the stones of 
Deucalion turned into men, those of Pyrrha 
into women, With this new race Deucalion 
founded a kingdom in Locris, where the 

ve of Pyrrha was shown. That of 

jeucalion was said to be visible at Athens 

in the ancient temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
which he was supposed to have built. 

Déverra, One of the three goddesses 
worshipped among the Italian tribes. She 
was supposed to protect new-born children 
and their mothers against disturbance from 
the god Silvanus (see Picuuncs). 

Déversérium. See Inne, 

‘Dévdtt6 (Latin). A religious ceremony, 
by virtue of which a general, whose army 
was in distreas, offered up as an atonement 
to the gods below, and a moans of averting 
their wrath, the army, city, and land of the 
enemy; or some soldier in the Roman 
army; or even himself, as was the cayo with 
the Décts, The goneral, standing on a spear 
and with veiled head, repeated a solemn 
formula dictated to him the Pontifex. 
Hf the city and land of the enemy were 
offered, the gods were solemnly invited to 
‘burn the land or city (See Evocario). The 
fate of the devoted person was left in the 
hands of the gods, If he survived, an 
image at least seven feet high waa buried 
in the ground and a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it; he was meanwhile held incapable 
in future of performing any other religious 
rite, either on his own behalf or on that of 
the atate, 

Dia. See Hear, 


Diadem (dtddemd). The white fillet 


hms at Delphi how the human , 
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round the brow which was the emblem of 
sovereignty from the time of Alexander 
the Great. Cesar refused it when offered 
him by Antonius, and it was not, in con- 
sequence, worn by the Roman emperors, 
except in a few cases. But when the seat 
of yovermnont was removed to Byzantium, 
Coustantine adopted the Greek emblem of 


ralty. 
at, See Sotontan Constitution. 

Diana. An ancient Italian deity, whose 
name is the feminine counterpart of Ianns, 
She was the goddess of the moon, of the open 
air, and open country, with its mountains, 
forenta, springs and brooks, of the chase, an: 
of childbirth. In the latter capacity sha, 
like Juno, bore the second title of Licina. 
Thus her attributes wore akin to those of 
the Greek Artémla, and in the course of 
tine she was completely identified with her 
and with Héc&té, who resembled her. The 
most celebrated shrine of Diana was at 
Aricla in a grove (némus), from which 
she was sometimes simply called Némoren- 
sis. This was on the banks of the modern 
lake of Nemi, which was called the mirror 
of Diana. Here a male deity named Virbius 
was worshipped with her, a god of the forest 
and the chee. He was in loter times 
identified with Hippdltus, the risen 
favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary (Rex Nemorensis), He 
was said to have originated the custom of 
giving the priext’s office to a runaway slave, 
who broke off a branch from a particular 
tree in the precincts, and slew hia pre- 
decessor in office in single combat. In 
consequenee of this murderous custom the 
Greeks compared Diana of Aricia with the 
Tauric Artemis, and « fable arose that 
Ohestes had brought the image of that god 
juto the grove. Dina was chiefly wor- 
shipped by women, who prayed to her for 
happiness in marriage or childbirth. The 
most considerable temple of Dinna at Bome 
was in the Aventine, founded by Servius 
Tullius as the sanctuary of the Latin con- 
federacy. On the day of its foundation 
(August 13) the slaves had a holiday. This 
Diana was completely identified with the 
sister of Apollo, and worshipped simply as 
Artemis at tho Secular Games. A sign of 
the original difference however remained. 
Cows were offered to the Diana of the 
Aventine, and her temple adorned with 
cows, not with stags’ horns, but it was the 
doe which was sacred to Artemis (see 





ARTEMIS). 
Dita. Sce House. 
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Dixtétm (Athenian). Public arbitrators, 
to whom the parties in a private suit might 
apply if they wished to evoid a trial before 
the Héliastw. For this object a consider- 
able number of citizens 6) years of age 
were nominated. They received no salary, 
but a fee of a drachma (about 8d.) from 
party, and as much from the complainant 

for every adjournment. In case of miscon- 
duct they could be called to account. The 
Diateta’ were assigned to the panies by 
lot by the magistrate who (according io the 
character of the case) would have presided 
in the court of the Helima. To this magis- 
trate (in case the parties did not appeal to 
the Helis against it), the Diwtet?s hended 
in the sentence he had delivered as the 
reuult of his investigation, to have it signed 
and published, and thus made legal. The 
name of Diatete was also given to private 
arbitrators named by agreement between 
the parties on the understanding that their 
decision was to be accepted without appeal, 

Didela. A festival of atonement held by 
the whole population of Attica, on the 23rd 
of Anthestérfén (February to March), to 
Zous MeilichYés (the Zous of propitiatory 
offerings). The offerings were bloodless, 
and consisted chiefly of cakes. 

Diaulds. Sec Gymnastics. 

Diasdmats (Latin prarincttones). The 
broad passages in the Greek theatre, which 
horizontally divided the successive row of 
sonata into two or three flights (see THEATRE.) 

Dicwarchus (Dtkaiarchds). A Greek phi- 
Josopher and author, a disciple of Aristotle. 
He way born at Messina in Sicily, but 
lived mostly in Greece, and especially in 
the Peloponnese. He was the author of 
many works on geography, history, poli- 
ties, and philosophy. One of his most 
important works waa The Life of Hellas, 
in three books, which contained an account 
of the geography of Greece, its political 
development aud the condition of its vari- 
‘ous states, its public and private life, its 
theatre, games, religions, eto. Only frag- 
ments of it remain. [The De Re Publica 
of Cicero is supposed, with good reason, to 
be founded upon a work by Dicwarchus.] 
A badly written description of Greece, in 
150 iambic sendrit, bears the name of 
Dicearchus, but (aa the acrostic at the 
eginning shows) is really from the hand 
of a certain Dionysius, son of Calliphan 
Three interesting and not unimportant 
fragments of a work on The Citice of 
Grecce have also been wrongly attributed 
tohim. Their real author appears to have 
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‘bean an unknown writer named Hérsolidés, 
who flourished 280 u.c. 

Dicastériin. See Henisa. 

Dice (Games with), Games with dice 
were of high antiquity and very popular 
among the Greeks. They were usually 
played on a board with a vesvol called a 
tower (pyryis, turrk itillus, etc.), 
narrower at the top ed 4 the bottom, 
and fitted inside with gradually diminish- 
ing shelves. There were two kinds of games. 
In the first, threo dice (kyjbis, teastra), and 
in later times two were used. These were 
shaped like our dice and were marked on 
the opposite sides with the dots 1-6, 2-6, 
3-4. "The game was decided by the highost 
throw, and each throw had a special name. 
Tho best (Bor 4 x G) was called Aphrodite or 
Vénns, the worst (8x1) the dog (kjon or 
cdnis). In the second, four dice (astrayatis 
or talus) were used, made of the bones of 
oxen, sheep or goats, or imitations of them 
in meta) or ivory. Thoy had four long 
sides, two of which, oue concave and the 
other convex, were broad, and the other two 
narrow, one being more contracted than 
the other, and two pointed ends, on which 
they could not stand, and which thorefore 
were notcounted. The two broad sides were 
marked 3 and 4; of the narrow sides the 
contracted one was marked 6, and the wider 
one 1, 80 that 2 and 5 were wanting. 
As in the other game, eo here, every 
posible throw hed ite name. The inckiest 
throw (Venzs) was four different numbers, 1, 
8, 4, 6; the unluckiest (c/inis) four aces. 
ing asa game of hazard wes early for- 
idden in Rome, and only allowed at the 
Saturnalia, The penalty was a fine and 
infamta, The sdiles were responsible for 
preventing dicing in taverns. If private 
individual allowed it in his house, he had 
no legal remedy for any irregularities that 
might oceur. In spite of this, dicing wae 
yuite eamnon at drinking bouts, especially 
under the empire, Indeed some emperors, 
eg. Claudius, were passionate players 
Others however did their best to check the 
evil. Jnstinian went so far as to allow a 
claim for the rocovery of money lost at play. 

Dict&tor. The Latin term for a mi 
trate appointed for special emergencies, 
after auspices duly taken by the consuls 
on the commission of the senate, The 
dictator was never appointed for more than. 
six months. The Pret instance of the 
appointment occurred in 601 B.C. The 
dictator wea usually, though not elways, 
chosen from the number of constilarés or 
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men who had held the office of consul. No 
plebeian was elected before 356 B.c, He 
was always nominated for a particular or 
specified purpose, on the fulfilment of which 
he laid down his office. He combined the 
supreme judicial with the supreme mili- 
tary power, and there was, originally, no 
appeal against his proceedings, evan ‘the 
-urto of the tribunes being powerless against 
him, He was entirely irresponsible for his 
acts, and could therefore not be called to 
account on the expiration of his term of 
office, His insignia were the sella citrilis, 
tiga preteata, end 24 lictors, who repre- 
gentod the lictoré of two consuls, and who 
even in the city bore axes in their bundle 
of rods, 0s a sign of the unlimited power of 
life and denth. His assistant wns the 
maginter équthim (master of the horse), 
who way hound absolutely to obey his com- 
mandy, and whom he had to’ nominate 
immediately after his own election, The 
original function of the dictator was mili- 
tary; but after 363 B.C. a dictator was occa- 
sionally chosen, in the absence of the consuls, 
for other purposes than denling with external 
dangor or internal troubles; especially to 
hold the games or religious festivities, “The 
office gra ally passed out of use, though not 
legally abolished. The last military dictator 
‘was appointed in 206 u.c., the last absolutely 
in 202 pc. The dictatorships of Sulla and 
Ceuor, who was named perpetual dictator 
not long before his death, were anti-republi- 
can and unconstitutional. After Cevar was 
murdered in 44 7.0,, the office way abolishod 
for over by o law of Marcus Antoninus. 

Dictymua. A goddess of the sea, wor- 
shipped in Crete. (See BrrroMaRTys.) 

Dict¥s. (1) A poor fisherman on the 
island of Seriphus, who gave welcome to 
‘Danas and hor son Perseus. 

(2) Dictye of Grosse in Crete. Alleged 
to have been the companion of Idoméneus 
in the Trojan war, and author of a di 
recording his experiences therein. The 
diary, written in Phoenician on palm loaves, 
was said to have been found in a leaden box 
in hig grave in the time of Nero, and to have 
been translated into Greek at that emperor's 
command, The existence of this Greek ver- 
sion was doubted, but a certain Lucius Sep- 
timfus, of the 4th century A.D., gave out 
his Dictys Cretensis Ephemérts De Bello 
Troidno aa translation of it. This book, 
and the equally absurd one of Darés (see 
Danes), were the chief authorities followed 
dy the. medieval posts who handled the 
story of Troy. 
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Didascklia (Didaskaita). A Greek word 
meaning (1) The performance of a drama, 
(2) The pieces brought forward for per- 
formance at a dramatic entertainment. (3) 
‘A board hung up in the theatre, with short 
notices as to the time and place of the con- 
test, the competing poota, their plays and 
other successes, perhaps alo the Chéreg?, 
and the moat celebrated actors. These 
docaments, so important for the history of 
the drame, were first collected and arranged 
‘by Aristotle, whose example was followed 
by the Alexandrian acholars CallYmichua, 
Avistéphinés of Byzantium, and others, 
From these writings, also called didas- 
calio, but now unfortunately lost, come 
the scanty notices preserved by | gram- 
marians and echoliasts upon the particular 
tragedies and comedies, Following the 
example of the Greeks the Romans. pro- 
vided the dramas of their own poets with 
didascalia, as for instance those attached 
to the comedies of Terence and the Stichus 
of Plautus. 

Didé, Properly a surname of ‘the 
Pheenician goddess of the moon, the wan- 
dering Astarté, who was also the goddess 
of the citadel of Carthage. The name of 
this goddess and some traits of her story 
were transferred to Elissa, daughter of the 

jan king Mutton (the Bélus or Agéndr 
of the Greeks). Elissa came from Tyre to 
Africa, where she founded Carthage. Sho 
was flying from her brother PygmilYon, 
the murderer of her husband and paternal 
uncle Sicharbaal or Sicharbas (called in 
Greek Acerbis and in Latin Sychaus), To 
escape wedding the barbarian king Iarbns 
she erected a funeral pyre and stabbed her- 
self upon it. According to the later story, 
followed or invented by Vergil, the tragedy 
was due to her deapair at hor desertion by 





See Corace. 

Didymus. One of the most celebrated 
Greek scholars of antiquity. He was born 
at Alexandria in 68 8.0, but lived and 
taught in Rome. He was one of the chief 
representatives of the school of Aristarchus. 
He is said to have been the author of more 
than 3,500 works, and from his own in- 
dustry and gigantic power of work was 
called Chalkent?rds (the man with bowels 
of brass). Homer was the chief subject of 
his researches. His greatest work was a 
treatise of extraordinary care upon Ariv- 
tarchus’ edition of Homer, extracts from 
which are preserved in the Venetian Scholia 
to Homer. He wrote commentaries, not 
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only on Homer, but on Hesiod, the lyric and 
dramatic poeta, and the Attic orators, be- 
sides monographs and works of reference 
on literary history. The most valuable part 
of the information hauded down in the 
grammatical lexicons and commentaries of 
the Byzantines is to be refericl to him. 
Diipdlia, A festival celebrated in Athens 
on the 14th Sctrophérién (June to July), 
to Zens ay the protector of the city. Y 
was also called Baphdnia, from the sacri- 
fice of an ox connected with it, A labour 
ing ot was led to the altar of Zeus in the 
‘Acropolix, which was strewn with whent 
and barley. As soon as tho ox touched the 
consecrated grain, he was punished by a blow 
on the neck from an axe, delivered by a 
priest of a particular family, who instantly 
threw away the axe and took to flight. In 
his absence the axe was bronght to jndg- 
ment in the Prytinéum, and condemned, as 
a. thing polluted by murder, to be thrown 
into the sea, To kill a labouring ox, the 
trasty helper of man, was rigidly forbidden 
by custom. In the exception] sacrifice of 
one at this festival, the ancient custom may 
be regarded ag on the one hand excusing 
the slaughter, and on the other insisting 
that it wax, nevertheless, equivalent to a 


murder, 
Dilectts. The Jevying of soldiers for 
military service among the Romans. In the 
blican age all the citizens whe were 
Jinble to service assembled in the Capito) 
on the day previously notified by the 
Consuls in their edictum, or proclamation. 
The twenty-four fribtint militum were 
first divided among the four legions to be 
levied, Then one of the tribes was chosen 
by Int, and the presence of the citizens 
ascertained by calling the names accord- 
ing to the lints of the several tribes. The 
calling was always opened with names of 
good omen (ee Omen). Ifa man did not 
appear, he would be panished according 
to circumstances, by @ fine, confiscation of 
woperty, corporal punishment, even by 
Being sald into slavery, Four men of equel 
age and bodily capacity were ordered to 
come forward, and distributed among the 
four legions, then another four,aud so on, 80 
that ench legion got men of equal quality. As 
the proceeding was the same with theother 
tribes, each legion hed a quarter of the levy 
for each tribe. No one man was excused 
(vdcatts) from service unless he was over 46 
years of age, or had served the number of 


campaigns prescribed by law, twenty in the ' 


infantry, ten in the cavalry, or held a city 
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' office or priesthood, or had a temporary or 


perpetual dispensation granted on account 
of special business of state. In ancient 


times the levy of the cavalry followed that 
of the infantry, in later times it preceded 
it. On the onth taken after the levy sce 
SacRAMENTUM. 

‘About the year 100 B.¢, Marius procured 
the admission of the edpité censt, or classes 
without property, to military service (sce 
Provetaki). After this the legions were 
chiefly made up ont of this classy by enlist- 
ment, and though the liability to common 
military service still existed for oil citizens, 
the wealthy citizens strove to relieve them- 
selves of it, the more so, a8 after Marius 
the time of service was extended from 
twenty campaigns to twenty years, In 89 
Bc. the Roman citizenship was extended 
to all the inhabitants of Italy, and all, 
therefore, became liable to service, The 
levies wore in consequence not held ex- 
olusivoly in Rome, bnt in ali Italy, wy con- 
quinttores, ‘These fanctionaries, though 
they continued to use the official lista of 

anified persons, assumed more and more 

6 character of recruiting officers, They 
were ready to grant the vacatio, or exemp- 
tion, for money or favour, and anxious 
to get hold of volunteers by holding out 
promises. The legal linbility to military 
service continued to exist in imperial times, 
but after the time of Augustus it waa only 
enforced in regard to the garrison at Rome, 
and on oceasione of special necessity. The 
army had become a standing one, and even 
outside of Italy, except when a special 
levy of new legiona was made, the vacancies 
caused by the departure of the soldiers who 
had served their time were filled up by 
volunteers, The levy was carried out by 
imperial commissioners (dilectatoree), whose 
business it was to test the qualifications of" 
the recruits. These were, Roman citizen- 
ship—for only citizens were allowed to 
serve, whether in the legions, or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome 
(Cohortes Urbanee)—physical capacity, and 
acortain height, the average of which was 
5 feat 10 inches under the empire. For the 
republican age we heve no information on 
this point, 

Dinerchus (Deinarchis). The last of 
the ten great Attic orators. He was born 
at Corinth about 361 B.c., and cams early 
to Athens, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Theophrastus and Démétrins of 
Philérum, After n.c, 396, and especially 
after the death of the great orators, he 
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acquired wealth and repntation by writing 
speeches for others. He was involved in 
the ruin of his patron, Demetriug, and in 
307 went into voluntary exile at Chaicis 
in Eubcea. Yt was fifteen years before he 
obtained permission to return, throngh the 
good offices of Theophrastas. Robbed of 
his property by the treachery of a friend, 
and neatly blind, he died at Athens, more 
than 70 years old. His speeches, which 
were very numerous (there were at least 
fifty-vight), are all lost, except three on 
the trial of Harpalus, one of which is di- 
rected against Demosthénés. They do not 
give a favourable idea of his powers. In 
the opinion of the ancients his style had 
no individuality, but waa an unsnecessfal 
imitation, at one time of Lysins, at another 
of Hypéridés, at another of Demosthenes. 
Dinderdtés (Deinskratrs), A Greek archi- 
tect, a native of Macedonia, who flourished 
in the necond half of the 4th century 3.¢., and 
was thus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Groot. On the commission of Alexander 
he superintended the foundation af Alex- 
andria, and erected the funeral pyre of 
Hephrstin, celebrated for its boldness and 
Nendour, He is algo said to have reatored 
e temple of Artémis at Ephesus, burnt 
down y Herostrétus. An idea of the bold- 
ness of his soncepaione may be gathered 
from the fact that he proposed to represent 
Mount Athoa in human form, with a city in 
one hand, and jn the other a vessel from 
which the waters of the mountain flowed 
into the ea, 
Dindlschus (Deindlochds). Sere Comzpy. 
Diocletian, Edict of, [An edict published 
by the Emperor Diocletian about 903 A.D., 
directing those engaged in the sale of pro- 
visions not to exceed certain fixed prices 
in times of scarcity. It is preeerved in an 
inscription in Greek and Latin on the outer 
wall of the cella of @ temple at Striitdutcta 
(Eski-hissar) in Caria. 
of many varieties of provisious, and these 
inform us of their relative value at the 
time, The provisions specified include not 
ouly the ordinary food of the people, but 
also a number of articlea of luxury. Thus 
mention is made of several kinds of honey. 
of hans, sausages, salt and fresh-water fish, 
asparagus and beans, and even perne 
Menaptce (Westphalian hams). At the 
time when the edict was published the 
dénarius was obviously much reduced in 
value, that coin appearing as the equivalent 
of a wingle oyster. The inscription was 
first copied by Sherard in 1709; it has been 





t states the price ; 
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elaborately edited by M. Waddington, with 
new fragments and a commentary, 1864; 
and by Mommecen in the third volume 
of the Corpus Inacriptionum Latindrwm. 
Portions of the Greek copy and the Latin 
preamble were found at Platea in 1888-9 
during the explorations of the American 
School of Classical Archeology. In 1890, 
during the excavations of the British School 
of Archaology, several hundred lines of the 
Greek version of the decree were discovered 
at Mégalopdlis, including 8 list of pigments 
with their prices. It has been edited anew 
by Mommsen and Blimner, 183,—J. B.S | 
DiOdérux, surnamed Scala, or the Sick 
lion. A Greek historian, native of Agyriia, 
in Sicily, who lived in tho times of Julius 
Cesnr and Augustus. After thirty yoars’ 
preparation, based upon the resmits yielded 
by long travels in Asia and Enrope,and the 
use of the plentiful materials supplied 
residence in Rome, ho wrote his Bibltith?ea, 
an Universal History in 40 books, extending 
over a period af some 1,100 years, from the 
oldest time to 60 p.c. In tha first six books 
he treated the primitive history and mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, the natives of Asia, 
and Africa, and the Hellenes, The next 
oleven embraced the period from the Trojan 
war to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The remaining 23 brought the history down 
to the beginning of Cresar’s struggle with 
Gaal. We still posnesa books 1-6 and 11— 
20 (from the Persian War under Xorxés to 
302 n.C.), besides fragments, partly vnn- 
siderable, of the other books. | In the earl 
books hia treatment is ethnographical ; 
but from the seventh book onwards, in the 
strictly historical part of his work, he writes 
like an annalist narrating all the events of 
one year ata time, with emphasison the more 
important ones, It is obvions that this 
proceeding must rob the hiatory of all its 
inner connection. He has other weaknesses. 
Hoe js incapable of seizing the individual 
characteristics either of nations or of indi- 
viduals, and contents himself with giving 
anecdotes and unconnected details. He 
follows his authorities blindly, without any 
attempt to oriticize their statements. Then 
his work falls far short of the idea] which 
he himself sets up in his introduction. But 
it is none the less of great value a« being 
‘one of the main authorities for many parts 
of ancient history, especially that nffecting 
Sicily. In hie style Diodorus aims at clear- 
ness 2nd simplicity. ; 
ds Lacrtius (of Lacrt? in Cilicia). 
A Greek author, who flourished about 160 
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A.D, the anthor of s work, in ten books, on 
the lives and doctrines of celebrated Greek 

bilosophera. It is an uncritical compilation 
From books of earlier and later date, but the 
richness of the material gathered from lost 
‘writings gives it inestimable value for the 
history of philosophy. Books 1-7 embrace 
the Ionic philosophers from Thalés onwards, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoica 
down to Chrysippus. Books 8,9 treat of 
the philoyophors whom he includes under 
the nameof Italian, Pythigdrés, Empéddclés, 
Horiclitus, the Eleatics and Atomists, 
Pritagorix, Pyrrho and Epfcaras, to the 
Inst of who the whole tenth book ie de- 
voted, 

Didgenidnus. A Greek grammarian of 
Héracléa. Iu the middle of the 2nd con- 
tury 4.D. ho mace extracts in five books from 
tho great collection of stories compiled 
about @ century before by Pamphtlus. 
‘These extracts form the foundation of the 
lexicon of Hésychtus, A collection of 
proverbs made by him ix preserved in an 
abridged form. 

Didmédés. (1) Son of Ards and Cpréns, 
king of the Bistonés. (See Heraces,) 

(2) Sm of Tydens ond Datp¥ls, and one 
of the Hplgini. After the death of hia 
maternal yrnndfathor Adrastny, king of 
Argos, he ied 8U ships against Troy, accom- 
panied by his trusty companions Sthinélus 
and Eur¥alus. He appears in Homer, like 
his fathor, aa o bold, enterprising hero, and 
a favourite of Athénd. In the battle which 
took place during the absence of Achilles 
she enables him not only to vanquish all 
mortals who came in his way, Ainéas 
among them, bnt to attack and wound 
Ares and Aphrddité, On his meeting with 
Glaucus in the thick of battle, we GLaucus 
4, When the Achwans fly from the field, he 
throws himself boldly in the path of Hector, 
and is only checked Ly the lightning of 
Zeus, which falls in front of his chariot. 
In the night after the unsuccessfa) battle 
he goes out with Odysseas to explore, kills 
Delon, the Trojan spy, and murders the 
sleeping Rhésus, king of Thrace, who had just 
come to Troy, with twelve of his warriors. 
In the post-Homeric story, he makes his 
way again, in company with Odysseus, by 
an underground passage into the acropolis 
of Troy, and thence steala the Palladtion. 
This, according to one version, he carried 
to Arges; according to another, it waa 
stolen from him by the Athenian king, 
D8mdph36n, on his lauding in Attica. After 
the destraction of Troy, according to Homer, 
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he came safe pone a the oust day of fin 
journey. His wife, Hgisls or Agiileia 
(anghter or grenddsughter of Adrastus), 
was, ing to the later legend, tempted 
to unfaithfulness by Aphrodite in revenge 
for the wounds inflicted on her by Diomedes. 
To escape the fate of Agamemnon, Diomeden 
fled from Argos to Etohie, his father's home, 
and there avenged his old grandfather 
neva on his oppressors. Hence he was 
driven by a storm to Italy, to king Daunus 
of Apulis, who helps bim in wor against the 
Messapians, marries his daughter Enippé 
and extends his dominion over the plain o 

Apulia (called after him Camp! Diéinedet). 
‘According to one story, he died in Daunio, in 
another he returned to Argos, and died there; 
in a third, he disappenred in the islands 
in the Adriatic, named, after him, Insdle 
Diomedew, his companions being changed 
into the herons that Jive there, the birds of 
Diomedes. Diomedes was worshi aga 
hero not only in Greece, but on the Itatian 
const of the Adriatic, where his uame had 
in all probability become confused in wor- 
ship with those of the native deities of 
horse-taminj: and navigation. The founda- 
tion of the Apulian city of Argjrippe (later 
called Arpi) wax specially att tod to him, 
Tn his native city, Argos, his uhield was 
carried through the streets with the Palla 
dium at the festival of Athene, and bis 
statue washed in the river Indchus. 

(8) A Roman writer on grammar of the 
Inst part of the 4th century A.D. He was the 
author of an Ars Grammatica, in threo books, 
founded on the same ancient authorities as 
the work of his contemporary Charisius, 
with whom he often agreoy verbatin. His 
third book derives special value from the 
notices on literary history taken from 
Suetonius. 

Didmeia. Au Athenian festival in honowr 
of Hariclas, (Mer Heracres,) 

Dion (Lat. Did), (1) Dio Chriwostimus 
Cocceius. A Greek rhetorician and philo- 
sophier, born of a respectable family at Prasa 
in Bithynia, about the middle of the 1st con- 
tury a.D. He began hia career by devotin; 
hinwelf to rhetorss Driven Pon hisnative 
‘ecuntry by domestic intrigues, he lived for a 
long time in Egypt, where he obtained the 
favour of the future emperor Vespasian. 
Alterwards he lived in Rome under Domi- 
tian, until he was banished from Italy and 
Bithynia for bis friendship with a person 
in high place who bad incurred the aus- 
picion of the emperor. The period of his 

jishment he spent, according to the com- 
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mand of the Delphic oracle, in distant travels | 
through the northern regions of the Roman 
emp a8 faras the Borysthénés, or Dnieper, 
and the Getw. All this time he was study- 
ing philosophy, to which he had previousl: 
been averse, in spite of his friendship wi 
Apollonius of Tyana, His leaning was in 
the direction of Stoicism. On the accession 
of hia friend Cocceius Nerva (from whom i 
he took the name Coccriua), he returned to 
Romo, where he spent the remainder of his 
days, with the exception of » short stay 
in Prusa. He was greatly honoured both 
by Nerva and hig snecessor Trajan, His 
contemporaries called him Chrysostomos 
(“Golden moth”), from his powers us a 
spenker, which he often displayed in pub- 
lic in Rome and elsewhere. Eighty of hia 
speeches survive. They should rather be 
oulled easays on topics of philosophy, morals, 
and politics. He has talout, and rofinemont, 
and healthy moral tone. In his style he 
imitates the best models, especially Plato 
and Demosthenes, and his writings are on 
the wholo, in spite of many defects, among 
the best literary productions of that aye. 
(2) Dio Cassius (r Cassius Dio) Cac- 
ecidnux. A Greek historian, grandson of 
Dio Chrysostomos, born at Nicaa, in 
Bithynia, 155 a. He caine early to Rome 
with his father, CassYux Aprénfanus, 0 
senator and high official. Here he received 
a careful education. In about 180 a.p. he 
became a member of the senate, and he was 
along time in practice as an advocate, In 
194 he was pnetor, and afterwards consul. 
As proconsul he admninistored in succession 
the provinces of Africa, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia. The strict order which he had 
majntained in Pannonio had drawn upon 
him tho hatred of tho undisciplined pra- 
torians, who demanded his life. Alexander 
S&vérus, however, not only shielded him, 
bat nominated him his colleagae in the 
consulship of 229, At the same time he 
allowed. him, for the sake of his own per- 
sonal safety, to live outside Rome during 
his torm of office. When this had expired 
the emperor, in consequence of his azo and 
woenk health, gave him leave to quit the 
public service and retire to his native city, 
where he ended his days. Here he com- 
pleted hia great work on Roman history, 
from the arrival of Aindas in Italy, to his 
own consulship in 229 a.p, This he had 
undertaken at the divine command, comma- 
nicated tohimina dream. Hespent twenty- 


two years upon it, ten on the preparation, 
and twelve on the execution, It contained 80 
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divided into decades. It gives only a 
ben ‘of the history down to'Casan, but 
treats the empiro in detail, special care being 
bestowed upon the eventacontemporary with 
the writer. Of the first thirty-five books we 
have only fragmenta; book 36 (the wara with 
tho, puratss and with Mithridates) is muti- 
lated at the beginning; books 87-54(down to 
the death of Agrippa)are tolerably emmnplete; 
books 55-60, Shieh some down t6 Clandins, 
are iinperfect, The rest are preserved only 
in fragments, and in the extracts made by 
Toannés Xxphilinds, a Byzantine monk of 
the 12th century. These begin with book 
35. The model taken by Dio for imitation 
was Polybius, whom he only distantly re- 
sembles, He ofton repela the reader by his 
crawling flattery, his affected distike of thie 
repablican champions, such as Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and Cassius, and his gross superstition, 
But his book is a work of enormous indus- 
try, and of great importance, especially for 
the history of his own time. His narrative 
is, geuerally speaking, clear and vivid, and 
his style is careful. 

Didnd, In Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Oc&Jnus and Téthyx, or, according to 
another account, of Uriinus and Gaia, By 
Zous she was mother of Aphridite, who 
was herself called Dione. At Dodona she 
‘was worshipped in Héra’s place ax the wife 
of Zeus, Hor name, indeed, expresses in a 
feminine form the attributes of Zeus, just 
as the Latin Juno does those of Jupiter 
When the oracle of Dodona lost its former 
importance, Dione was eclipsed by Hera as 
tho wife of Zeus, and came to be regarded 
as 8 nymph of Dodona. 

Didnysia. A celebration in honour of 
Dionjsus, which was held in Athens in a 
special series of festivals, nomoly : 

(1) The Oschdphoria, supposed to bave 
been instituted by The-eus on his retura 
from Crete. This wax celebrated in the 
month of Pyineps¥én (October to Novein- 
ber), when the grapes were ripo. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine with grapes 
on them, which were borue in p race from 
the temple of Dionysns in Limnw, a 
southern suburb of Athens, to the saucta- 
ary of Athena Sciras, in the harbour town 
of Phalérum. The bearers and runners were 
twenty youths (éphelt) of noble descent, 
whose parents were still living, two being 
chosen from each of the ten tribes. The 
victor received a goblet containing a drink 
made of wine, cheese, meal and honey, and 
an honorary place in the procesion which 

6 race. This procession, in 
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which a chorus of singers waa preceded by 


two youths in women's clothing, marched , 


from the temple of Athené to that of 
Dionysus. 
a sacrifice and o banquet. 

(2) The swatter, or rustic Dinuysia This 
feast was held in the month Posei 
(December to January) at tho first tasting 
of the new wine, [t was celebrated, with 
much inde merriment, throughout the vari- 
ous country districts. Tho members of the 
differont trbos first went in woleimu proces- 
sions to the altar of the god, on which a 
goat was oflered in sacrifice, The sacrifice 
was followed by fenating and revelry, with 
abundance of jonting and mockery, and dia- 
mativy improvisations. Out of these were 
dovoloped the olements of the regular drama. 
Aud in the tore prosperous villages, pieces 
——in most cases the same as lind been played 
at the urban Dionysin—were performod by 
itinerant tronpes of actors. ‘The festival 
lastod somo days, one of its chief features 
Deing the Avkalia, or bag-dance, The point 
of this was to dance on one leg, without 
falling, upon oiled bags of inflated lenthor. 
The Jdléa, Harvest-home {or feast of 
threshing-tloors) was celebrated at Athens 
aul in the country in the samo month to 
Domitér and Perséphné in common. 

(8) Tho Lena, or feast of vats, This 
was held at Athens in the month of 
Gawélfon (Jannary to February), at the 
Lénwin, the oldest aud most’ venerable 
sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a great banquot, for which the ment was 
provided at the jublic expense, the vitizons 
wont in procession through the city, with 
the usual jerting and mockory, to attend 
the representation of the tragedies and 
comedies. 

(4) The Anthest?rta, Colebrated for three 
days in Anthestérfén (February to March), 
On the first day (Pelheryta, or opening of 
ensks) the ensks wore first opened, and 
mnsters ond sorvants alike tasted the 
new wine, Ou the second, or Fras? of 
Beckers, « public banquet’ was held, at 
which a beaker of uew wine was set 
each guest. This was drunk with enthust- 
asm, fo the sound of trampets. The most 
important ceremony, however, was the 
marringe af the Bdxilissa, or wife of the 
Archon Baskens, with Dionysus, the Basi- 
Tava being regarded as representing the 
country, The ceremony took place in the 
older of the two temples in tho Lenwon, 
which was never opened excapt on this occa- 
sion. The last day was called Chytroé,or the 





The festival was concluded by , 
in the flood of Deuc&lidu. 
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Feast of Pots, because on this day they made 
offerings of cooked pulse in pots to Hermes, 
aa guide of the dead, and to the souls of the 
departed, especially those who had perished 


(5) The great turban Dionysia, This 
fentival way held at Athens for six daya in 
the month of Elapheboli6n (March to April) 
with great splendour, and attended by multi- 
todex from the surrounding country and 
other parts of Greece, A solemn proces- 
sion was formed, representing o train of 
Dionysine revellers. Choruses of boys sang 
dithyrambs, and an old wooden statue of 
Dionysos, worshipped as the liborator of 
the land from the bondage of winter, waa 
borne from the Lenweon to a small temple 
in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
back agoin, The glory of this festival wax 
the performance of the now tragedies, 
comedios, and satyric drama, which took 
plave, with lavish oxpenditure, on three 
couseentive days. In consequence of the 
immengo uumber of citizeus and strangers 
asvoinbled, it way found couvenient to take 
one of these xix days for conferring public 
distinctions om meritorious persons, as in 
the case of the presentation of the golden 
crown to Demosthenes, 

Didnysins, (1) A Greek lo gdgriphos. 
(See Loaocrarat,) 

(2) Dionysius Thrax, or tbe Thracia 
A Greek xcholay, so called because his 
fathor was a Thracian. He lived at Alex- 
andria, aud was a disciple of Aristarchus. 
About 100 n.c. he wrote the first scientific 
(reek graminar in existence, on which a 
high value was set in antiquity. The work 
hax come down to us, though not in its 
original form, 

(8) Dionysius of Haticarnavsus, A Greek 
scholar and historian. He came to Rome 
about 30n.c., and lived there for twenty-two 
yenrs, probably as a professor of rhetoric, 
enjoying the society of many men of note. 

these circumstances he devoted him- 
velf 10 studying the Roman language ond 
literature, the historical literature in par- 
ticular, The result of his stadies was his 
Rome Antiquities, finiahed about 8 .c., 
in all probability not long before his death. 
‘This wax a history of Rome from the mythi- 
cal age to the Punic Wars, with which the 
work of Pal¥biusbogins, There weretwenty 
books, of which we have 1-9 in a complete 
state, 10 and 11 in great part, but the reat 
only in fragments. The intention of its 
author was to give the Grecks a more cor 
rect and more favourable idea of the Roman 
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penple, and the growth of its power, and 
‘thne to reconcile them to the Roman yoke 
‘With this view he sets forth the wisdom and 
the good qualities of the founders of Rome 
Pho book is founded on a thorough study of 
the authorities, and, m spite of ita rhetors- 
cal tone and of many other detects, forms 
one of our chief saut ces of mfor mation upon 
ancient Roman history in its internal and 
external development” The other remaming 
works of Dionysius ae partly on rhetoric, 
putly ou litcruy cuiticism The rhetorical 
works are (a) On the Anangontnt of 
Tords, or on the different styles of Gieek 
plose strnctue (b) a treatise on rhetoric, 
which his certonly not come down to us in 
ats ongmial tom = ‘The catieal writngs are 
essays on the ancient Greek classics, pu- 
ticularly the orators, and among then 
Demosthenes dat also on Aristotle, Plato, 
and Thucydides ‘They cue in part thrown 
into the ‘form of letters to contemporary 
Romans of 1opute 

(4) Dionysius of Alewandita A Greek 

t of the 2nd centmy ab Two hymns of 

15 have survived, one to tho Mnse Calhdpe, 
the other to Apollo A apecinl interest 
attxhes to them from tho fact that the 
pl ansiple of their composition bas been pie- 
served in ancient musical notation 

(6) Dionysens Pork getes, or the deser- 
ber of the eath A Greek poet whose 
ptecise country and date havo not been 
ascertained , if 14 ceitun only thit ho did 
not hye earho then the unpesial ye of 
Rome His surviving work 14 a De ser epttd 
Orbis Leardrum, or desuiption of the 
earth, written im well turned hexameters, 
and founded miunly on Eratosthénes Thig 
was much 161d, and tianslated mto Latin 
by Avienus and Piiscian (see these names) 
To the later Grecks he was the geographer 
par cacellens The ancient s hola to his 
hook, # paraphrase, and the commentary by 
Eustathins, testify to thc mterest which itea~ 
cated (On another author of a geosraphical 
poem of the sume name, s¢ Dic# ARCHUS ) 

Didngaus, sometimes Diénysus (Gk) 
The god of luaunant fertility, especially as 
displayed by the vine, and therefore the 
god of wine His native place, according 
to the usual tradition, was The bes, where he 
was born to Zeus by Semele, the daughter 
of Coda Semele was deetuoyed by the 
hghtnng of her lover, and the child was 
born after six months Zeus sccordmgly 
sewed it up in bis thigh tll tape for birth 
and then gave it over to Ino, the daughter 
of Semele (See ATuamas) After hei death 
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‘Hei mes took the boy to the nymphs ol Mount 
Nysa, or according to another version, to the 
Hades of Dodona, who brought hun up, 
and lid him in a cave away fiom the anger 
of Hera It cannot be ascertained where 
Mount Nys was originally supposed to be 
Tn Iates times the name was transferred to 
many placcs where the vine was cultivated, 
not oly im Gaeece, but an Asia, India, 
and Afrea When giown up, Dionysns 
18 1epesonted as planting the vine, and 
wandeing through the wide world to 
gyiead his worsh:p among inex, with lis 
Wine-flushed tram (f%asos), hig mses and 
other nymphs, Saty1s, Sulem, and similar 
woodland deities Whoever welcomes him 
lundly, bhe Iouims m Attra, and (nens 
in #tolia, scenes the gift of wine, but 
those who resist him me teiibly punished 
Tor with all bis apperrance of youth and 
sottness, he 19 a mglity and uresistible god, 
stiony to work wonders A whole series of 
fables 1s apprrently basod upon the tradi 
tion that 1 many places, where a serious 
religious ritual existed, the divsolute wor- 
ship of Dionvsuy met with a vigorous 
resistance (Ste LacoRGus, Minyapa, 
Prstuevs, Pratvs ) 

This worship soon prssed froin the con- 
tinent of Greece to the wine-grow ing islands, 
and flourished pre eminently at  Nnxos 
Here it W415, acvonling to the story, that 
the god wedded Anadue In tho islands 
a fable was eurent that he fell in with 
bome Tyrhenzon pnates who tooh lum to 
they ship and put lim in chains But his 
fotters fol] off, the sails and the mst were 
wreathed im vinc vid avy, the god was 
changed into a lion, while the seumen throw 
thanselvis madly’ mto the sea and were 
tamed into dolphins In fomms akin to 
this the worship of Dionysas prssod mto 

sypt and far inta Asia Hence arose a 
fable founded on the story of Alexander’s 
campaigns, that the god parsed victonously 
thongh Egypt, Syria, and India na far as 
the Ganges, with fis army of Bilem, Satyrs, 
and inspired women, the Aanddés om Bac- 
chantés, curying ‘ther wands (thyrst) 
ciowned wath vinea and ivy Having thus 
constramod all the world to the recogmtion. 
of Ins deity, and havymg, with Heraols, 
asasted the gods, in the form of a lion, to 
victory in the war with the Giants, be 
was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, 
he does net appear From Olympus he 
descends to the lower world, whenvo he 
brings bis mother, who 1s worshipped with 
lum under the name of Thyone (the wild 
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one), a8 Létd was with Apollo and Artémis. 
From his mother be is called Thydnews, a 
name which, with others of similar mean- 
ing, wuch ag Jiacchily, Bromide, Entés, and 
Tacchis, points to 8 worship founded upon 
a different conception of his nature 

In the myth with which we have been 
hitherto concerned, the god appoars mainly 
in the character and surroundings of joy 
aud triumph. But, as the god of the earth, 
Dionysus helougs, like Perséphond, to the 
world bolow ay well aa to the world above. 
The death of vegetation in winter was 
ropresented af tho flight of the god into 
Inding from the sentence of his enemies, or 
even as his extinction, but he returned 
again from obscnrity, ‘or rose fron the 
dead, to new life and activity. In tlus 
connexion he was called Zagrews (Torn 
in pieces”) and represented as a sou of 
Zous and his danghter Persephone, or sac 
times of Zeax and Demeter. In his ehild- 
hood he was torn to pieces by the Titan, at 
the command of tho jealons Hera. Bat 
every third year, alter spending the inter- 
val in the lower world, he is born anow. 
According to the Orphic story, Atheno 
drought her son's heart to Zeus, whe gave 
it  Somele, or swallowed it himself, 
whereupon the Theban or youngor Diony- 
gus was bor, The grave of Dionysus was 
shown at Delphi in the iumost shrine of the 
templo of Apollo, Secret offerings were 
bronght thither, while the women who were 
colebrating the feast woke up Licnités ; 
in other words, invoked the new-born god 
crulled in a winuowing fan, on tho neigh- 
bour ing mountain of Parnassus. Festivals 
of this kind, in colebration of the extinction 
and resurrection of the deity, were held by 
women and girly only, amid the mountains 
at night, every third yeor, abont the time 
of tho shortest day. The rites, intended 
to exproxs the excess of griof aud joy at 
the death ond reappearance of the god, 
were wild even to savagery, and the women 
who performed them were hence known by 
the expressive uames of Baccha, Mienads, 
and Thywdés. They wandered through 
woods and mountaina, their flying locks 
crowned with ivy or snakes, brandishing ! 
wands and torches, to the hollow sounds of | 
the drum, and the shrill notes of the flute, 
with wild dances, and insane cries and jubi- 
lation, ‘The victims of the sacrifice, oxen, 
goate, even fawns and roes from the forest, 
were killed, torn in pieces and eaten raw, 
in imitation of the treatment of Zagreus 
by the Titans. Thrace, and Macedonia, | 
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and Asiatic Greece were the scene of the 
wildest orgioa; indeed Thraco seems to be 
the country of their birth, In Asintic 
Greece, it should be added, the worship of 
Dionysus-Zagreus came to be associated 
with the equally wild rites of Rhea (Cbalé), 
and Atys, and Sabus or Sabazius, (Se 
Sauazzos.) In Greece Proper the chief 
seats of these were Parnassus, with Delphi 
and its neighbourhood, Bwotie, Argos, and 
LaconJa, and in Beotia and Laconia eapeci- 
ally the mountains Citharin and Taygétna 
They were also known in Naxos, Crete, and 
other islands, They seem to have been 
unknown in Attics, though Dionysus wes 
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‘Fiom tho rohof of the Reception of Dionysus 
‘Vatican, Zouvrs, and Brotish Maserm 


Tearras; 


worshipped at theEleusinian mystories with 
Persephone and Demeter, under the namo 
of Tncchos, as brother or biidegroom of 
Persophone. But the Attic cycle of 
national festivals in honour of Dionysus 

ts the idea of the ancient ond 
simple Hellenic worship, with its merry 
usages. Here Dionysas is the god who 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard 


“and tres. For he is a kindly and gentle 


‘er, terrible only to bis enemies, and 
born for joy and blessing to mankind.” His 
gifts bring strength and healing to the 
body, gladness and forgetfulnoxs of care to 
the mind, whence he was called Lycts, or 
the loosener of care They are ennobling 
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in their effects, for they require tending, 
and thus keep men employed in diligent 
labour; they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and inspire them to music and 
Poctry. Thos itis to, the worship of 
ionysus that the dithyramb and the 
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drama owe then origin and development. 
In this way Dionysus is closely related, 
not only to Demeter, Aphrodite, Erds, the 
Graces and the Muses, but to Apollo, 
becnuse he inspires men to prophesy. 

The most ancient representation of 
Dionysus consisty of wooden images with 
the phatins, as the symbol of generative 
power. In works of art he is sometimes 
iepresented as the ancient Indian Diony- 
sus, the conqueror of the East. In this 
character he appears, as in the Vatican 
statue called Sardinipalus, of high stature, 
with a luxuriant wealth of hair on head 
and chin (comp. fig. 1). Sometimes again, 
as in numerous statues which have sur- 
vived, he is a youth of soft and feminine 
shape, with a dreamy exprewion, his long, 
clustering hair confined by a fillet or crown 
of vine or ivy, generally naked, or with a 
fawn or panther skin thrown lightly over 
him, He is either reposing or leaning idly 
back with the Thyrsos, grapes, or & cup 
in his hand (fig. 2). Often, too, he ia 
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surrounded by the fauna of his retinue, 
Mensds, Satyrs, Sileai, Centaurs, otc, or 
by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids, indeed in'the 
greatest possible number and veriety of 
situations, (See the engravings.) Besides 
the vine, ivy, and rose, the panther, lion, 
lynx, ox, goat, and dolphin were sacred 
to him. His usuel sacrifices were the ox 
and the goat. 

In Italy the indigenous god Ltber, with 
a feminine Libére at his side, corresponded 
to the Greek god of wine. Jnat as the 
Italian Cérés was identified with Demeter, 
80 these two doities were identified with 
Dionysus, or Jakchis, and Persephone, with 
whom they were worshipped under their 
native name, but with Greek rites, in a 
temple on the Aventine. (See CxRms.) 
Liber or Bacchus, like Dionysus, had a 
country and an urbnn festival. The coun- 
try festivities were held, with unrestrained 
merriment, at the time of grape-gathering 
and straining off the wine. The urban 
festival held m Rome on the 17th March, 
was called Libéralia Old women, crowned 
with ivy, sold cheap cakes (77a) of meal, 
honey, and oil, and Luint them on litle pana 





8) * waman, 
(¥aae from Nocera, IV, No 2419, Naples Musoutn.) 


for the purchasers. The boys took their 

tga virile or toga Libera on this day, and 

of sacrifice on the Capitol. Side by 

side with this public celebration, o secret 

worship, the Bacchanatia, found ite way 

to Rome and into the whole of Haly. The 
Q 
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Bacchanatta were celebrated by men_and 
women, in Italy outside the cities, in Rome 
in the sacred. enclosure of Stimila or 
Semele, They were accompanied with such 
shamelens excesses that in 186 uc. they 
were put down, with unsparing severity, 
by a decree of the sonate. 

Didphantas, A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandria, who flourished probably about 
800 B.C. He was the anthor of an Arith- 
anéfica in thirteen books, of which littlemore 
than the first six atill remain, The hook 
is the only Greek work upon algebra. Dio- 
phauta» was the most considerable arith- 
metician in Greek antiguity. 

Dioncdridés (Pdanivs). A Greek physi- 
cian and man of science. He Honrished 
about tho middle of the Ist century a.p., 
and was the author of a work De Matiria 
‘Medted in five books. For nenrly 1700 years 
this book was the chief authority for stu- 
dents of botany and the acionce of healing. 
Two short exsays on specificn against 
vegetable and animal poisons (Alcatphar 
midtea aud Thertica) are appended to it aa 
the sixth and seventh books: but these are 
probably froin the hand of a Inter Dioscorides 
of Alexandria. A work on family medicine 
is also attributed 10 him, but is not genuine. 

Diosciri, ic. nous of Zeus, the horae- 
tamer Cnstor, and Pél¥deucéa (Lat. Pollux) 
the master of the art of boxing. In Homer 
they are represented as the sons of Lada 
and Tyndiréés, nnd called in consequence 
‘Tyndartde, ax dying in the time betweon 
the rape of Helon and the Trojan War, and 
as buried in their father-city Lactdwmdn. 
Bat evon under the earth they were alive. 
Honoured of Zeus, they live and die on 
alternate days and enjoy the prerogatives 
of godhead, In the later story sometimes 
both, sometimes only Polydences ix the 
descendant of Zeus, (Ser Leva.) They 
undertake an expedition to Attica, where 
they set freo their sister Héléna, whom 
Theseus has carried off. They take part 
in the expedition of the Argonauta. (See 
Amyous.) Castor, who had been born 
mortal, falls in a contest with Ides and 
Lyncens, the sons of their paternal uncle 
Aphareus. The fight arose, according to 
one version, in @ quarrel over some cattle 
which they hnd carried off; according to an- 
other, it waa about the rape of two daughters 
of another uncle Leucippus, Phobé and 
Hil&ira, who were betrothed to the sons of 
‘Aphareus, On his brother's death Poly- 
deuces, the immortal eon of Zeus, prays his 
father to let him die too. Zeus permits 
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the gods his peers, the other in the lower 
world with his beloved brother, According 
to another story Zeus, in reward for their 
brotherly love, sets them in the sky as the 
constellation of the Twins, or the morning 
and evening star. They are the ideal types 
of bravery and dexterity in fight. Thus 
they are the tutelary gods of warlike youth, 
often sharing in their conteste,and honoured 
aa the inventors of military dances and 
melodies, The ancient symbol of the twin 
goda at Lacedemon waa two parallel beams, 
joined by crom-piecos, which the Spartans 
‘took with them into war. They wore 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with 
Heéraciés and other heroes, At Athens 
too they were honoured as goda under the 
name of Andkia (Lords Protectors), At 
gen, ag in war, they lend their aid to men. 
The storm-tossed mariner sees the sign of 
their bencficent presence in the flame at 
the mast-head, He prays, and vows to 
them the sacrifice of a white lamb, and 
the storm soon ceases, (See Heuena.) Tho 
rites of hospitality are also ander their 
protection. They are generally represented 
with their horses Xanthus and Cylliras, 
88 in the celebrated colossal group of Monte 
Cavallo in Rome. Their characteristic 
emblem is an oval helmet crowned with a 
star. 

The worship of Castor and Pollux was 
from carly times current among the tribes 
of Italy. They enjoyed especial hononrs 
in Tusciilum and Rome, In the latter city 
a considerable temple waa built to them 
near the Forum (414 pc.) in gratitude 
for their appearance and assistance at the 
battle of the Lake Regillus twelve years 
before. In this building, generelly called 
simply the temple of Castor, the senate 
often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, thet the solemn review of the 
Roman éguites was held on the 15th July, 
The names of Castor and Pollux, like that 
of Herctilés, were often in use as familiar 
expletives, but the name of Castor was 
invoked by women only, They were wor- 
shipped a8 gods of the sea, particularly in 

| Ostin, the harbour town of Rome. Their 
image is to be seen stamped on the reverse 











of the oldeat Roman silver coins. (See 
| Coraon.) 
Diphilus. A poet of the new Attic 


comedy, 8 native of Sindps, and contem- 
porary of Menander. He is supposed to 
t have written some 100 pieces, of which we 
| have the titles and fragments of about 50. 
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The Cdstna ond Ritdens of Plautus are 
modelled on two of Diphilus’ plays; and 
Terence has adopted some scenes from one 
of them in his Adelphi. Diphilus took his 
subjects both from common life and from 
mythology. Both the judgments passed on 
him in antiquity, and his remaining frag- 
ments, justify us in recognising him as one 
of the most gifted poets of his age. 

Diphrés. Sce Cums. 

Dipomus. A Greek sculptor, born in 
Crete, who flourished in Argos and Stcj'5u 
about 650 x.c. In conjunction with bis 
countryman Scyllis he founded an influen- 
tial schoo! of sculpture in the Pélopountsas. 
(See SCULPTURE. } 

Diptérds, Au architectural epithet de- 
seriptive of a temple surrounded by a 
double line of columns. (Sce TemPLy } 

Diptychén. This Greek word war 
applied in antiquity to a pair of 
writing tablets fastened together by 
rings, so that the inuer sides, covered 
with wax, lay one upon the other, 
They were fastened sometimes by a 
strap, on the side opposite to the rings: 
sometimes by a string passod through 
two holes in the middle, and secured, 
if necessary, by seals at the back. 
{See the engravings under Write 
Mareeils.) Two or more of the 
tablets (Lrepticha, Polyptijcha) wero 
sometimen joined in the same way. 
They were used for notes, letters, and 
documents. Under the Empire much 
fancy and expense were Invished on 
them, the outer side being sometimes 
made of gold, silver, or magnificently 
carved ivory. This was espocinlly 
the case after it became the fashion 
for consuls, and other high officials, 
to give presenta of déptycha when 
entering upon office. Vor the diplo- 
maa made out on bronze diptycha for 
soldiers who had served their time, 
ace Missto. 

Dire. See ExinyEs. 

Direé (Dirke). Wife of Lycus, who 
governed Thebes as guardian of Lains, In 
revenge for her ill-treatment of their mother 
Antipé, the brothers Amphion and Zéthus 
‘bound her to the horns of a bull and left 
her to be dragged to death (see cut). They 
threw her body into a spring near Thebes, 
which bore her name ever atter. 

Discas (Gr. diskds). (1) A flat piece of 
stone, or metal, shaped like a bean to fit the 
paln of the hand. As far back ay the age 
of Homer it was a common thing for men 
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to contend in throwing the discus, and the 
exercise wasa favourite one in the palrstrae 
or gymndeta of Greece in historical times. 
It was represented at the great festivals, 
but os part of the pentathldn, not as an 
independent exhibition (sve GYMNASTICS), 
The thrower grasped the discus—the size 
and weight of which would vary according 
to circumstances—with the fingers of his 
right hand, with which he held the edge, 
Jetting the whole rest on the inner surface 
of the hand and lower arm, He then raised 
his arm backwards as far as the shoulder, 
and threw the disk forward in aa arch. 
Tho longest throw won the prize, The 
exercise was taken up by the Romans under 
the Empire. It was a favourite subject 
with artists, the most celebrated statue of 
a Discdbolés being that of Myron (ace cut, 
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ocd of Zathon and lyre 
SWALLES. 
(As restored by Gugeime dells Porta, Naplea Masewm.) 


under Myxon). 
applied to the oil-disk of a lamp. 
ILLUMINATION.) 

‘Dis Pater (= Dtvés Pater, Father Dives 
or the rich) The raler of the world below, 
worshipped by the Romans as tho god who 
corresponded to the Greek Plate. His 
worship, like that of Proserpina, was first 
jntrodueed in the early days of the Republic, 
at the command of the Sibylline books. 
Dix Pater had a chapel near the altar of 


{2) The name was also 
(See 
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Saturnus,anda subterranean altaron theCaan- 
us Martins in common with Préserpina, 
‘his was only opened when, as at the secu- 

lar gamos, sacrifices were offored to both, 

‘The victims offered thus were black animals. 
Dithyrambés. A hymn sung at the 

festivals of Dionfaus to the accompaniment 
of a flate and 2 dance round the altar, 
The hynin celebrated the sufferings and 
netions of the god in a style corresponding 
to the passionate character of bis worship. 
In the course of time it developed into a 
special class of Greek lyric poetry, It was 
in Corinth that it first received anything 
tike a definite artistic form, and this at the 
hands of A1lén, who was therefore credited 
by the ancients with its actaal invention. 
The trath probably is that he waa the first 
who divided the festal song of the chns 
into gtrdphé and antistréphé, an arrauge- 
ment from which tragedy took its rise. 
(See Tracepy.) Dithyrambs were sung 
at Athens twico in the year—at the great 
Dionjeta in the spring, and at the Lénea 
in tho beginning of winter. Tho chorus 
consisted of fifty persons, who stood in a 
circle round the altar, The dithyramb was 
further developed by Lasis of Herinyoné, 
the lyric poet and snusician who hhyed about 
507 Bc. at the court of the Pisistraticw, 
By several innovations in music and rhythm, 
especially by @ stronger and more complete 
instrumentation, this artist gave it greater 
variety and a moro secular character. He 
alao introduced the prize contasts for the best 
dithyramb, and apparantly abolished the 
antistrophical division, Of the dithyrambs 
of his pupil Pindar fragments ouly have sur- 
vived, With Lasos and Pindar, Simdutdés 
aud Bacchflidés may be named as aimong 
the foremost dithyrambic poets of the time. 
At the dithyrambio contosts the poets and 
the different tribes contended for the 
prize, Each had their chorus, brilliantly 
fitted out at great expense by the richer 
citizens, Besides the honony of the victory, 
the poet received a tripod; the chorus, and 
the people which he represented, an ox for 
the sacrificial feast, These pei 

were very popular for a long time: but ss 





the new tendency developed itself, voices | 


of nuthority made themselves heard, con- 
demning them as involving a serious de- 
generacy in art, And there ie no doubt 
that in the form which it assumed after the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, the dithy- 
ramb did violence to the older taste. More 
end more it lost the inner unity and beau- 
tifal proportion which that feeling required. 
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A continuous and rapid change of rhythun 

and mode was accompanied by an extra- 

ordinary boldness of diction, in keeping 
1 with the wild character of the composition. 

In the hands of inferior poets this oiten 

passed into turgidity aud bombast, if not 

into mere nonsense. Solo pieces were in- 
| serted to relieve the choruses, the text was 
_ gradually subordinated to the music, and 
the dithyramb wes thus gradually trans- 
formed int a kind of opera, Though the 
subjects of the poems hed long ceased to be 
taken exclusively from the cycte of Diony- 
siac myths, they were never, of course, 
entirely ont of harmony with tbe lyrical 
spirit of the dithyramb. 

Thore was a very cousiderable number of 
dithyrambic poets, The best known are 
Mélinippidés of Mélds (about 415 3.0.) 
Who is generally hold responsible for the 
degeneracy of the dithyramb, and the excess 
of instrumental music; his disciple Phi- 
toxéuus of Cfthéra, who died in 380; Timd- 
théus of Milétus, who died in 857, and hiv 
contomporaries Polyeidus and Télestés. 
Of tho whole literature we posacsa nothing 
but fragments, 

Ding Fidius (Italian). Tho yod of oaths 
and protector of the laws of Lospitality and 
international dealing. (Ser Sancus ) 

Divinatié (prevision of the future). 

(1) In general the word is applied to 
all prophecy or foretelling in the simplest 
sense of the word, Among the Romans 
prophecy was based, not on inspiration, ag 
with the Greeks, but ou the observation of 
definite signs, such as the dmc (or voice), 
the prodigies and tho auspices taken note of 
by the augurs (ser Auaures). The science 
of the hdrusptors (or the foretelling of 
eventa from the inspection of the carcases 
of sacrificial victims) wes a later importa- 
tion from Etruria, The ancient Romans 
wore not familiar with the divinatio from 
sort’s or iota, which was common in many 
parts of Italy. The Sibylline books threw 
uo light on future events. (See Sipyis.) 
Towards the end of the republican period 
the sciences of the augars: and hnruspices lost 
their significance, and the Greek oracles, 
in the various forma of their craft, with the 
| Chaldean astrology, came into vogue, and 

carried the fashion in the society of the 

Empire. (Cp. Mantic Art.) 

(2) In the language of Roman law, 
divinatio meant the legal inquiry for 
deciding who, among many advocates pro- 
posing themselves, was the fittest to under. 
take & prosecution, and the speeches by 
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which the various advocates tried to make 
good their competency for the task. 
Dédéna. In Epirus. The ancient seat 
of the oracle of Zeus and Diéné, who was 
worship] here as his wife instead of 
Hére. ‘The oldest sanctuary of the god was 
an oak tree, with a spring at its foot, 
secred to Zeus, and probably mephitic. 
The will of Zeus was ascertained from the 
rustling of the oak leaves by the priests, 
whom Homer calls Selloi, and their grey- 
headed priestesses called Prleiddés. In 
later times oracles were taken at Dodona 
from lots, and from the ringing of an iron 
basin, In front of this basin there stood 
an iron statue of a boy, with a whip formed 
of three chains, from which hung some 
buttons which touched the basin. If the 
whip moved in the breeze, the buttons 
sounded against the basin. ‘The oracle of 
Dodona had in early times the greatest 
name of all; but in later times, though it 
never lost its reputation, it was eclipsed by 
that of Delphi. [t was still poeta 
mainly indeed by the neighbouring popu- 
Jationg, but »ometimes also by the states of 
Athens and Sparta. It was in existence 
in tho 2nd century a.D., and does not seem 
to have disappeared before the 4th, 
Dokimisla. Tho name used at Athens 
to denote the process of ascertaining the 
capacity of the citizens for the exercise of 
public rights and duties. If, for instance, a 
oung citizen was to be admitted anong the 
jphobi (see Epuect), he was examined inan 
assembly of his district, to find out whether 
he was descended on both sides from 
‘Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed 
the physical capacity for military service. 
All officials too, even the membera of the 
senate, had to submit to an examination 
before entering upon their office. The 
purpose of this was to ascertain, not their 


actual capacity for the post, which was pre- 


supposed in all candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their life and char- 
acter, and (in the case of some offices which 
involved the administration of large sums) 
even the amount of their prop 
examination was carried on in public by 
the archona in the presence of the senate, 
and any one present had the right to raise 
objestiona, If uch objections wore held 
to be valid, the candidate was rejected; 
but he had the right of appoal to the deoi- 
sion of a court, which would take cogni- 
zaneo of the matter in judicial form. On 
the other hand, if he were accepted, «ny 
one who thought his claims invuificient had 
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the right of institating judicial proceedings 
against him. If the decision was adverse, 
he would Jose his office, and waa further 
linble to punishment varying according to 
the offence charged against him, which 
might be, for instance, that of unlawfully 
assuming the rights of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public asyembly might thus be brought 
before a court by any citizen, for no one not 
posseused of the fall right ‘of citizenship 
could legally address the people. Tho 
question might thus be raised whether the 
orator were not actually dtzmds, or guilty 
of an offence which involved dfiinta, 

Délichds, See Grunastics, 

Délium. See VessEcs. 

Dénativam (Roman), A present of money 
made to the army. {n the republican age 
donatives were distributed on the occasion 
of o triumph, the expense being defrayed 
ont of the money raised by welling the spoil. 
Under the Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativtim on hig ac- 
cession. Tiberius on this occasion made a 
present of some £750,000 to the army; and 
the sum increaved in later reigns, After 
the time of Claudius it became the ion 
for the emperor to purchase the favour of 
the pretorians by a special largous, 

Donatus (27is), A Roman scholar and 
rhetorician of about the middle of the 4th 
century A.D., and tator of Jerome. He 
was the author of a Latin grammar (Ars 
Grammaétttca) in three books, This was 
mach commented on by Servius, Pompeius, 
and others. His Avs Aftnor, or short cate- 
chism on the eight parte of speech, survived 
long after the Middle Ages aa the chief 
matual for olementary instruction, Thevo 
works survive in their original form, He 
also wrote a valuable commentary on 
Terence, which we possess in an imporfect 
shape, the notes on the Héautén Timora- 
ménés being lost, and not in its original 
form, (He was also the author of a lost 
commentery on Vorgil, which is often 
alluded to contemptuously by Servius] 

[Dinktus (Tiberius Claudius). A com- 
mentator on tho Hneid of Vorgil, who 
probably lived in the 4th or early Sth 
eentary A.D. His work, which ia mostly a 

paraphrase, survives in great part, 
Pat is of little value—H. N:! 

Dérts. Daughter of Geéinus, wife of the 
sea-god Néreus, and mother of the Nerdtdés. 
(See Oceans, NerEvs.) . 

Dosithéus, A grammarian who flourished 
towards the end of the 4th century A.D. 
‘He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
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with a Nteral Greek translation, which was 
not fully completed. With this was bound 
ap (whether by Dositheus himself ix am 
certain) @ miscellany of very various con- 
tents by another author. This comprises 
(1) ancedotes of the Emperor Hadrian, (2) 
fables of Alsop, (3) an important chapter 
ou jurisprudence, (4) mythological stories 
fron Hyginus, (6) an abridgment of the 
Ylind, (6) an interesting collection of words 
and phrases from ordinary convernation. 

Drachma (Greek). A weight and coin= 
6 obols, = s34 of a mInaor yz'y5 of a talent. 
Before tho time of Solon it = 6-03 prs., or 
yather more thon a shilling. After Solon 
it maintained the same value as a weight, 
but as a coin (the Attic dr.)it sank to 4366 
ern, about 8d, (Ser Comace.) 

Dricé. The standard of the Roman 
cohort, (See SiGNUM ) 

Dr&contiua (Jlosstus Amiltus) A 
Latin poet who lived and practived as 
an advocate at Carthage towards the 
end of the 5th century ap. He was 
a mann of real pootic gifts and con- 
siderable reading, but his atyle is 
apoiled by rhetorical exaggeration and 
fale tnate. His surviving works are 
(1) a number of short epics upon snb- 
jecty taken from the old mythology 
and school-room rhetoric, (2} An aps 
logetia poom (Satisfactis) addressed in 
the form of on elegy to Guthamund, 
king of the Vandals, whose wrath he 
had excited by writing a panegyric 
ona foreign prince. (8) A Christian 
didactic poem in three books. This is 
a really poetical trentment of the story 
of the creation. 

Drama. (1) Grvece, In Athena the produc- 
tion of playe ‘was a atate affair, not a private 
undertaking. It formed a great part of the 
religious festival of the Diénfeta, in which 
the drama took its rise (sce Dionysta); 
and it was only st the greater Dionysia 
that pieces could be performed during the 
author's lifetine. The performances lasted 
three days, and took the form of musical 
contests, the competitors being three tra; 
poets with their tetralogies, and five comic 
poeta with one piece each. The authority 
who superintended the whole was the 
archon, to whom the poets had to bring 
their playa for reading, and apply for a 
chorus. If the pieces were accepted and 
the chorus granted, the citizens who were 
liable for the Cadregia undertook at their 
‘own cost to practise and furnish for them one 
chorasesch, (See Lurrourcta) The posts 
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whose plays were accepted received an 
honorarium from the state, The state also 
supplied the regular number of actors, and 
made provision for the maintenance of order 
during the performances. At the end of the 

nce a certain number of persons 
(asnally five), was chosen by Jot from a com- 
mittee nominated by the senate, to award 
the prizes ( Agdudthéte), and bound them by 
oath to givo their judgment on the playa, 
the chérey?, and the actors, The poet who 
won the first prize was presented wth n 
crown in the presence of the assembled 
multitude—the highest distinction thar 
used to be conferred on « dramatic author 
at Athens. The victorious chdr?gus also 
received a crown, with the permission to 





(1) *nrxe roomin a timation nxPonE A cniomaate iRIPHD, 


Thneritoil Axoperris drvea gvay WAaveny xahor. 
(onofke, Muse Blacns, pl. 1; now in British Museum.) 


dedicate a votive offermg to Dionysua, 
This was generally a tripod, which’ was 
set up either in the thoatro, or in the temple 
of the deity, or in the “Street of Tripods,” 
go uamed from this custom, an inscription 
being pnt on it recording the event (lig 1), 
The actors in the successful ploy received 
prizes of money, besides the uanal hono- 
raria. 

From the time of Sophocles the actors 
in a play were three in number. They had 
to represent all the parts, those of women 
included, which involved their changing 
their costume several times during the 

formance. The three actors were 
istinguished as Protdyonists, Deuttrd- 
gonistes, and Tritagonixtes, according to 
the importance of their parts, If the 
piece required a foarth actor, which was 
seldom the ense, the choregus had to pro- 
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vide one. The choregus had also to see to 
the poaition and equipment of the persone 
mata: 

In oarlier times it is possible that the 
persons engaged in the representation did 
not make a business of their art, bat 
performed gratnitonsly, as the posts down 
to the time of Sophocles appeared on the 
stage. But the dramatic art gradually be- 
came a profession, requiring careful pre- 
paration, and winning general respect for 
its members as artists. The chief require- 
meats for the profession were distinctness 
and correctness of pronunciation, especially 


in declamatory passages, and an unustal , 


power of memory, as there was no 
prompter in a Greek theatre. An actor 
had also to be thoroughly trained in sing- 
ing, melodramatic action, dancing, and 
play of gesture. The latter was especially 
necessary, a8 the use of masks precluded 
all phy of feature. The actors were, ace 
cording to atrict rule, aesigned to the posts 
by lot ; yet a post generally had his special 
{relanoniet, on whose peculiar gifts he had 
hia eye in writing the dramatic pieces. 

The Athenian tragedies began to be 
known all over the Hellenic world as 
early as the time of Aachylus, The first 
city, outside of Attica, that had a theatre 
waa Syracuse, where Mschylus brought 
out some of his own plays. Scenic con- 
tests soon began to form part of the 
religious festivals im various Greek citien, 
and were celebrated in honour of other 
deities besides Dionysus. It was a habit 
of Alexander the Great to celebrate almost 
every considerable event with dramatic 
exhibitions, and after him this became 
the regnlar custom. A considerable in- 
crease in tho uumber of actors was one 
consequence of the new demand. The 
actors called themselves artists of Diony- 
snes, and in the larger cities they formed 
permanent socioties (sjndidoi) with special 
privileges, including exemption from mili- 
tary service, and security in person and 
Property. ‘These companies had a regular 
organisation, presided over by a priest of 
their patron-god Dionyana, annually olected 
from among their members. A treasurer 
and officers completed the staff. At the 
time of the festivals the societies sent out 
their members in groups of three actors, 
with a manager, and a finte-player, to the 
different cities. This business waa espe- 
cially lively in Ionia and on the Euxine, 
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adopted in Italy, and continuod to exist 
under the Romax Empire. 

‘The universal employment of masks wes 
a remarkable peculiarity of costume (ace 
Masxs). It natorally excluded all play 
of feature, but the masks correspoudetl to 
the general types of character, a8 well as 
to the special types indicated’ by the re- 
quirements of the play. Certain conven- 
tionalities were observed in the colour of 
the hair, Goddesses and young persona 
had light hair, goda and persons of riper 
age, dark brown; aged persons, white; 
and the deities of the lower world, black. 
The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actora, and 
the parts they took. Their stature was 
considerably heighteued in tragedies by 
the high boot (see Cornurnus), and the 
@efecta in proportion corrected’ by pad- 
ding, and the hase of a kind of wleves, 
The conventionalities of costume, probably 
as fixed by schylus, maintained them- 
selves as long as Greek tragedies were 
performed at all. Moen and women of high 
rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved chttan, 
reaching to the feet, and fastened with a 
girdle as high as the breast, The upper 
garment, whether himditén or chldmije, 
was long and splendid, and often embroi- 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a 
purple train, and a white imation with a 
purple border; soothsayers, a netted upper 
garment reaching to the feet. Persons in 
misfortune, especially fugitives, appeared 
in soiled garments of grey, green, or blue; 
black was the symbol of mourning, and so on, 

In the Satyric Drama the costumes of 
the heroic characters resembled in ail ex 
sentials what they wore in the tragedies, 
although, to suit the greater liveliness of 
the action, the chiton was shorter and tho 
boot lower, In the Old Comedy the cns- 
tumes were taken as nearly as possible 
from actual life, but in the Middle and New 
Comedy they were conventional, Tho men 
wore @ white coat; youths, a purple one: 
slaves, a motley, with mantle to match; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantle; 
peasants, a fir or shaggy cont, with wallet 
and staff; panders, a coloured coat and 
motley over-garment, Old women appeared 
in aky-blue or dark yellow, priestesses and 
maidens in white; conrtesanr, in motley 
colours, and so on. The members of the 
chorus were masked and dreased in a cos- 





the societies of T&ds being the most dis-' tume corresponding to the part assigned 
tinguished. The same arrangement was ; them by the poot, (On their dress in the 
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Satyric Drama, see Satynic Drama.) The 
chorus of the comedy caricatured the ordi- 
nary drevs of the tragic chorus. Sometimes 
they represented animals, as in the Frogs 
aud Birds of Aristophanes. In the Frogs 
they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and 
masks with a mouth wide open; in the 
Birds, large beaks, bunches of feathers, 
combs, and so on, to imitate particular birds. 
(Sre plate in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. ii, plate xiv B, copied in Haigh's Attic 
Theatre, p. 267) 
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the manager received no compensation. 
But efter performance the piece became his 
property, to be used st future representa- 
tions for his own profit. In the time of 
Cicero, when it was fashionable to revive 
the works of older masters, the selection 
of suitable pieces was generally left to the 
director. e Romans did not, like the 
Greeks, limit the number of actors to 
three, but varied it according to the re 
quirements of the play, Women’s parts 
| were originally played by men, as in Greece. 


























(2) *REMRARRAL OF A BATYRIC DRAMA. 
(Odesme tiom Pompert, Naplox Musoom ) 


(2) Roman Dramatic performances in 
Rome, as in Greece, formed a part ‘of the 
usual public festivals, whether exceptional 
or ordinary, and were set on foot by the 
wdiles and prators. (Sec GAMES.) A private 
individual, however, if he were giving » 
festival or celebrating a funeral, would have 
theatrical represontationson his ownaccount. 
The giver of the festival hired a tron: 
of players (gree) the director of which, 
(dominus grégis), bought a play from a post 
at his own risk. If the piece was a failure, 


‘Women appoared first in mimes, and not 
till very late times in comedies. The 
actors were usally freedmen or slaves, 
whom their masters sent to be educated, 
and then hired them out to the directors 
of the theatres. The profession was 
technically branded with infamia, uor was 
its legal position ever essentially altered. 
The vocial standing of actors waa however 
improved, through the influence of Greek 
education; and gifted artista like the 
comedian Rescius, and Hsépus the tra- 


DREAMS——DUOVIRI. 


gedian in Cicero's time, enjoyed the friend 
ship of the best men in Roms. The in- 
stance of these two men may show what 
profits could be made by a good actor. 
Roscius received, for every day that he 
played, £35, and made an annual income of 
some £4,350, Esopus, in spite of his great 
extravagance, left £175,400 at hiv death. 
Besides the ‘regular honoraria, actors, if 
thought to deserve it, received other and 
voluntary gifts from the givor of the per- 
formance. These often took the form of 
finely wrought crowns of silver or gold 
work, Masks were not worn unti! Rossius 
made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of different 
colours, and paint for the face. The cos- 


--—- — 
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Deceptive dreams issue from 6 gate of 
ivory, trne dreams through @ gate of horn, 
The gods above, especially Hermés, have 
authority over these dream-gods, and send 
sometimes one, sometimes another, to man- 
Kind, On some occasions they create 
dream-figures themselves, or appear in por- 
son under different shapes, in the chamber 
of the sleeper. ‘The spirita of the departed, 
too, 80 long as they ere not in the kingdom 
of Hadés, have the power of appearing to 
the sleeper in dreams, These, the ideas 
of the Homeric age, survived in the later 
popular belief. Later poets call dreame the 
sons of Sleep, and give them separate names. 
Morpheus, for instance, only appears in 
various human forms. Ikélis, called also 
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(8) *acewe pnw A Rowan connny (Falula Palliata). 
(Maral punting from Poupeu, Naples Museum ) 


tume in general was modelled on that of 
actual life, Greek or Roman, As early as 
the later years of the Republic, e great 
increase took placa in the splendour of the 
costumes and the general magnificence of 
the performance. In tragedy, particularly, 
anew effect was attained by massing the 
actors in great numbara on the stage (See 
further Treatre, TRAGEDY, ComMEpy, and 
Satyric Drama.) 

Dreams (Greek Oneiroi), According to 
Hesiod, Dreams are the children of Night, 
and brothers and sisters of Death and 
Sleop. Like these they are represented in 
the Odyssey as dwelling in the far West, 
near Ocdénus, in the neighbourhood of the 
sunset and the kingdom of the dead. 


Phobatar, or Torrifyer, assumes the shapes of 
all kinds of animals os well as that of man: 
Phantinds only those of inanimate objects. 
‘A god of dreams was subsequently wor- 
shipped, and represented in works of art, 
sometimes with Sleep, sometimes alor 
He was honoured especially at the seats 
of dream-oracles and the health-resorts of 
Asclépius. (Ser Arremiporus, 2; Inco- 
watio; and Matic Art.) 

Dress. See Cuotuine. 

Dromis. See Gymnastics. 

. See Nymrus. 

Duodécim Thbile. Sve Tweive TABLES. 

Didvirl or Diumviri (Italian). A board 
or commission of 2 men, as e.g. the duoviré 
capitales perduelltonis, or duoviri aac. 
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rérugn (sce StByLs), duoviri vtls purgan- 
dis (sec VIGINTI SEX ViRI, 6). In colonies 
and mantclpia, the title was borne by the 
two highost officiala, who represented the 
the authority of the Roman consuls. (Sce 
Monrcipium,) 

Dipondius. See Comat! 

Duris. (1) A Greek historian, native of 
Samos, and a disciple of Theophrastus. 
For some time he was despot of Samos. 
In the first half of the 3rd contury 8.c. he 


Engle (quitd). The standard of a Roman 
legion, introduced by Marius: a silver (or, 
ander the Empire, golden) eagle carried on 
a pole by the dquiltftr, or engle-bearer, its 
wings spread out, and often a thunderbolt 
in ity talons, Beneath it were frequently 
fixed in later times a flag (ace VEXILLUM), 
and othor ornaments, ¢.g. inedajlions with 
portraits of emporors and generals. Under 
the Republic, during peace, it was preserved 
in the wrdrfum ; in camp it stood in a 
pmall chapel beside the pratériinn, was 
held in religious veneration by the soldiers, 
and regarded ag affording sanctuary; in | 
battle it wan borne on the right wing of the 
legion, in the first contury of the first cohort. 
From Angustue’ time it bore the name 
and number of the legion (sce the figs. | 
under Sranum). 

Eockésia (Greek). Tho asaombly of the 
poople. which in Greek cities bad the power 
of final decision in public affairs. 

(1) At Athena every citizen in 
sion of full civic righta was entitled to 
take part in it from hin twentieth year | 
upwards, In ently timex one ecclesia 
met regularly once a year in each of ; 
the ten prytanies of the senate (me 
Bowie), in Tater times four, making forty 
annually. Special assemblies might also 
be cnlled on occasion. The place of meet- 
ing wos in early times the market-place, 
in Inter times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx; but generally the theatre, after a 
permanent theatre had been erected. To 
summon the assembly was the duty of the 
Prftanés, who did so by publishing tho i 
notice of proceedings. There was a special 
authority, a board of six Lrfarch? (so called) 
with thirty assistants, whose business it 
was to keep unauthorized persons out of the 
assembly. The members on their 
ance were each presented with a ticket, on | 
exhibiting which, after the conclusion of 
the meeting, they received a payment of an 


DUPONDIUS——-ECCLESIA. 


wrote, be-ides other historica] works, a com- 
prehensive history. in twenty-three books, of 
Greece and Macedonia, from 870 to at least 
281 z.c. He was also the anthor of Annala 
of Sanos, in at least twelve books. No- 
thing but frogmonts of his writings remain, 
which show that they were no more then 
‘uncritical collections of material cnrelessly 
treated. 

(2) A vase-painter; src VASES, 

Duumviri. Se Duovirt. 


Sbélus (about 1-3d.), in later times of three 
a ‘After a solemn prayer and sacrifice, 
the president (Epistdt?s) communicated to 
the meeting the subjects of discussion, Tf 
there were a previous resolution of the 
senate for discussion, he put the quextion 
whether tho people would adopt it, or pro- 
ceed to dinenss rt, In the debates avery 


‘citizen had the right of addressing the 


meeting, but no one could speak more than 
once. Betme doing so he put a crown of 
myrtle on his head. The president (but no 
one elxc) had the right of interrupting 
speaker. If his behaviour were uiseemly, 
the president could cut short his harangue, 
him from the rostrvm and trom 

the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not 
excecding 500 drachme (£16 189. 4¢.). Cases 
of graver misconduct had to be referred 
to the seuate or assembly for punishment. 
Any citizen conld move an amendment or 
counter-proposal, which he handed in in 
writing to the presiding Prytany, The 
prosideut had to decide whether it should 
be put to the vote. This could be prevented, 
not only by the mere declaration of the 
president that it was illegal, but by eny 
one present who bound himself on oath to 
prosecute the proposer for illegality. ‘The 
speaker might algo retract his proporal. 
votes were taken by show of hands 
(cheiroténta). The voting was never secret, 
unless the question affected some one’s 


| personal interest, as in the case of ostra- 
Gis. In such cases a majority of at least 


6,000 vates was necessary. The revolution 
(petphismd) was announced by the presi- 
dent, and a record of it taken, which was 
deposited in the archives, and often publicly 
exhibited on tables of stone or bronze. 
After the conclusion of business, the presi- 
dent, through his herald, dismissed the 
people. If no final result was arrived at, 
or if the business was interrupted by a 
sign from heaven, such as & storm or & 


ECHIDNA——ECLECTICs. 


shower of rain, the meeting was adjourned. 
Certain classes of business were assigned to 
the ordinary assemblies. 

The functions of the cecicsia were : 

(a) To take part in legislation. At the 
first regular assembly in the year the presi- 
dent asked the question whether the people 
thought any alteration necessary in the 
existing laws. If the answer were in the 
affirmative, the proposals for alteration were 
brought forward, and in the third regnlar 
assembly a legislative commission war ap- 
pointed from among the membera of the 
Heliva or jury for the current year (sce 
HELIZA), The members of this commission 
wore called Nomoth¢tw, The question be 
tween the old laws and tho new proposals 
was then decided by a quasi-judicial process 
under the presidency of the Thesmithtte, 
the proposers of the new law appearing as 
prosecutors, and advocates, appointed by the 
people, coming forward to defend the old 
one, If the verdict were in favour of the 
now law, the latter had the same anthority 
asa resolution of the ecclesia, The whole 
proceeding was called “ Voting (¢pIcheiro- 
tinta) upon the Laws.” In tho decadence 
of the democracy the custom grew ap of 
bringing legislative proposals before the 
people, and having them decided at any 
time that pleased the proposer. 

(b) Election of officials. (See Proroux.) 
This only affected, of course, the officinis 
who were elected by show of hands, as the 
Ntrdt2gt and ministers of finance, not those 
chosen by lot, In the first ecclesia of 
evory pritdania the archon asked the ques- 
tion whother the existing ministers were 
to be allowed to remain in office or not, 
and those who failed to commend them- 
solves were deposed, 

(c) The banishment of citizens by ostra- 
cism. (See OSTRACIM.) 

(d) Judicial functions in certain excep- 
tional cases only. (See EISANGELIA.) Some- 
times, if offences came to its knowledge, 
tho people would appoint @ special commis 
sion of inqniry, or put the inquiry into 
the hands of the Arédpagus or the senate. 
Offences committed against officials, or 
against private individuals, were also at 
times brought before the assembly, to obtain 
trom it a declaration that it did, or did not, 
think the case one which called for 9 
judicial process. Such a declaration, 
though not binding on the judge, always 
carried with it a certain influence. 

(e) In legal co-operation with the senate 
the Ecclesia had the final decision in all 
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matters affecting the supreme interests of 
the state, as war, peace, alliances, treaties, 
the regulation of army and navy, finance, 
Ioana, tributes, duties, prohibition of exports 
or imports, the introduction of new religious 
rites and festivals, the awarding of honours 
and rewards, and the conferring of the citi- 
zenship [Aristotle, Const. of Athena, 43]. 

(2) At Sparta all the Sparttater, or citizens. 
in possession of fall civie rights, were en- 
titled to take part in the deliberations of the 
avembly from their thirtieth year onwards, 
The assembly was convoked once a month 
at the full moon by the kingy, and later by 
the ephors as well, After 600 R.c it met 
in a special building in the market-place at 
Sparta, the Srias, the members standing, 
not sitting, as in the Atheuian ecclesia. Its 
business was to accept or reject proposals 
made by the Grasta or senate, (See 
Gervsia.) It made its will known by 
acclamation, or, in doubtful cases, by 
separation of the parties into different 
places, The right of bringing forward 
proposals and speaking in the debates be- 
longed only to the kings, the members of 
the Gerunia, aud the ephors; in all othor 
canes special consent was required, The 
functions of the assembly were the election 
of the officials and senators to decide (in 
doubtful cases) on the regal succession, on 
war peace, treaties, legislation, and 
other matters affecting the state. 

Echidna, A monster and robber in Cieek 
fable, half maiden, half anake, the daughter 
of Chrysaér and Callirrhéa, or, according to 
another story, of Tartéirus and Garn. Her 
home was the country of the Ailmi in 
Cilicia, where she brought forth te Typhaus 
a number of monaters, Cerbirus, Ohfinwera, 
Sphinx, Scylla, the serpent of Lerna, the 
Nemean lion, etc. (See Tyenaws.) She 
was surprised in her sleep and slain by 
Argos. (See Anos, 1.) 

Eehién. Oneof the five Sparti who helped 
Cadmus to build Thebes; husband of Agivé, 
the daughter of Cadmus, and father of 
Penthews, (See SPARTI.) . 

Eché. A Nymph, who by her chattering 
prevented Hera from surprising her hus 
band Zens in the company of the Nymphs. 
Hern punished her by making it impossible 
for her either to speak first, or to be silent 
when any one else was speaking. She loved 
the beautiful Narcissus, but in vain, ond 
pined away in grief till nothing remuined 
of her but her voice. 

Eeleotics or “Selecters.” The technical 
name in philosophy for philosophers who 
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were attached to no particalar uchool, but 
made a selection of favourite dogmas from 
the tenets of the different sects. 

Eclogue (Gr. Eclige}, A selected piece 
of writing. Properly a poem taken out of 
a larger collection, and so applied, under 
the Roman Empire, to ® short poem, a3 an 
idyll or eotire. The term was srecially 
applied to the pastoral poems of Vergil 
Calparntus SYcalns. 

Edictum. The Roman term for any 
written announcement made by a magix 
trate to the people. An édictum was eome- 
timen temporary only, as, ¢.g., the anuounce- 
menia of the public assemblies or games; 
sometimes it contained permanent enact- 
menta, as, for instance, the edicta of the 
censors against luxury. The name was 
eupecially applied to the proclamations 
iavued by judical functionaries on assuming 
office, and stating the principles or rules 
which they intended to follow in the 
exercise of their authority. The edicta 
of the ediles relative to the markets 
belong to this class, One kind of edictum 
was specially important in its bearing 


upon Roman law, the edicim of the 
tor, In his edictum the pretor laid 
lown the rales which he would observe in 


arranging the proceedings of the regular 
conrta and of his voluntary jurisdiction, 
and in deciding carer which did not 
appear to be covered by the written enact- 
ments of tho Twelve Tables, or later 
legislation. These edicta, written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in enrly times pub- 
lished only as occasion required, but in 
later times the pretora regularly’ promul- 
gated them on entering upon their office. 
They prevented the fossilization of the law, 
and allowed the enactments of the Twelve 
Tobles to adapt themselves in natural 
development to the changing circumstances 
of civic life and intercourse, It iy true 
that the edicta had no force beyond the 
pretor’s year of office, but, as every new 
preetor observed what was found in the 
edicta of hin predecessore, a permanent 
nucleus of constantly repeated rules, called 
edictum perpetuum (or continuous edict), 
was formed in course of time. This be- 
caine, for the Inter period, a recognised 
gouree of customary law, side by side 
with the l2gce proper. At length, under 
Hadrian, the masa of edicta was reduced to 
system by Salvius Jalianus, and received 
the force of law at the imperial command. 
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pretors administering law in the provinces, 
of the proconsuls, propretors, and sdiles, 
Tk was called edictum perpétiium, its 
prekrtam, or ius hdndrarium, the latter 
se its authors had held publio offices 
(himores). On this collection the 8 
Tarie of Justinian ie in great part founded. 
The emperor and imperial officials, as 
perfects urbt and prefectus pratort, 
‘also the right of issuing edicta. 
Edneation. (1) Greek. ‘The Doriang of 
Crete and Sparta followed a peculiar line 
in the matter of education. Throughout 
Greece generally the state left it to private 
effort; but in Sparta and Crete it came 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
munity. At Sparta, as won as a child way 
bora, a commission of the elders of its tribe 
had to decide whether it should be reared 
or exposed. If it was weakly or deformed, 
it was exposed in a defile of Mount Taf- 
giétus. ‘Ti his seventh year, a boy was 
left to the care of his parents, After thin 
the Paidéndmér, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned 
him to a division of children of the same 
age called a bua. Several of such buas 
together formed a troop or ta, Each bua 
‘was wuperintended by a Budgiids, each ila 
an Jtarchés, Both these officers were 
elected from among the most promising of 
the grown up youths, and were bound to 
instruct the children in their exercises. 
The exercises were calculated to suit the 
various ages of the children, and consisted 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear and discus, as well as in a num- 
ber of dances, particularly the war dance 
or Pyrrhtche (see Pyrrwic Dance). The 
dancing was under the constant sperin- 
tendence of the Paidonomos, and five 
Bidy@ under him, The discipline wax 
generally directed to strengthening or 
hardening the body. The boys went bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with hair cut short, 


| and in light clothing. From their twelfth 


they wore nothing but an upper 
Zarmont, which had to last the whole 
year. They slept in a common room with- 
out 9 roof, on @ litter of hay or straw, 
and from their fifteenth year on rushes or 
reeds. Their food was extremely 
and not sufficient to entiafy hunger. 
who did not want to be hungry 
steal; if he did this cleverly, he was praised, 
and punished if detected. Every year the 
boys had to andergo a flogging at the altar 


yer 
hed to 


This body of law inctuded the accepted | of Artémis Orthia, as a teat of their power 
edicta of the pretor urbdaue and the other , to endure bodily pain. They were whipped 
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till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to shew any sign of suffering. - Read- 
ing and writing were left to private in- 
structors; but music, and choral singing 
in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was ss- 
sumed to be formed by daily life in public, 
and the conversation of the men, to which 
the boys were admitted. Every Spartan 
boy looked ap to his reniors as his instruc- 
tors and superiors; the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their 
elders with more modesty and respect than 
in ony other Greek city. Besides this, 
every man chose a boy or youth es his 
favourite. Ho was bound to set the boy 
an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable 
for his delinquencies, This mblic education 
and the performance of the regular exer- 
cixes, under the enperintendence of the 
Hidye, lastod till the thirtieth year. In 
the eighteenth year the boy passed into the 
class of youths. From the twentieth yer, 
when military service proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an riren. 
He was not regarded ax 2 man, or allowed 
to attend the public assembly till bis 
thirtieth year. 

The girls had an education in music and 
gymnastic education similar to that of the 
boys, and at the public yames and contests 
each sex was witness of the performauces of 
the other. The girls’ dress was extremely 
simple, consisting of a sloeveless tunic 
reaching not quite down to the knees, and 
open at the sider, In this, however, thore 
was nothing which interfered with modesty 
and propriety of behaviour, 

In Crete the system of education was 
gonerally similar to that of Spaita. But the 
public training did not begin till the seven- 
teenth year, when the boys of the same age 
joined themselves freely into divisions called 
‘agelai, each led by some noble youth, whme 
father was called d¢gélatds, and undertook 
the supervision of the games and exereises. 
It is probable that the young men remained 
in this orgonization till their twenty-seventh 
year, when the law compelled them to mary 

‘At Athens, as in Greece generally, 
father decided whether the child should be 
reared or exposed. The latter alternative 
seems to have been not seldom adopted, 
especially when the child was a girl. If 
the education of child was once fairly 
commenced, the parents had no power to 
pat it out of the way. At the birth of a 

, the door of the house was adorned with 
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a branch of clive; at the birth of a girl, with 
wool, On the fifth orseventh day aiter birth 
the child underwent a religious ‘ledication 
at the festival of the Amphtdromta (* run- 
ning round”). It was touched with instru- 
ments of purification, and carried several 
times round the burning hearth. On the 
tenth day came the festival of naming the 
child, with sacrifice and entertainment, 
when the father ackuowledged it as legi- 
timate. To the end of the sixth year the 
boys and girls were brought up together 
under female supervision; but aiter this 
the sexes were educated apart, The girls’ 
life was almost entirely confined to her 
home: she was bronght up under the 
superintendence of women, and with hardly 
anything which can be called profitable in- 
struction. Tho boy wax hauded over to x 
slave older than himscl{ called Ladd gagis. 
Tt was the slave's duty to watch the boy’s 
ontward behaviour, and to attend him, un- 
til hix boyhood was over, whenever he went 
out, especially to the schoo} aud the xynma- 
sium, The laws made some prowsion for 
the proper education of boya. They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in 
music, gymnastics, and the elements of 
letters (grammdata), ic, writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. They further obliged the 
parents to teach their boys some profitable 
trade, in case they were nnablo to leave 
them a property sufficient to maintain them 
independent. if they failed in this, they 
forfeited all claim to support from the 
children in old age, But with schools and 
their arrangements the state did not con- 
cern itself. The schools were entirely in 
private hands, though they were wolor the 
eye of the police. ‘The elementary instruc- 
tion was given by the grammeitiste, or 
teachers of letters, the teacher writing aud 
the scholars copying. The text-book» for 
reading were mostly poeme, expecially such 
as were calculated to have an influence on 
the formation of character. The Homeric 

4 were the favourite reading book, but 
Frosiod, ‘ThBognis, and others were ‘also 
admitted, Collections of suitable passages 
from the posts were early made for the 
boys to copy, learn by heart, and repeat 
aloud. The higher instruction given by 
the grammattkds was also of this literary 
character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the 
school curriculum aa early as the 5th cen- 
tary, drawing not till the middle of the 
4th century B.C. Instruction in music 
proper began about the thirteenth year. 
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were attached to no particular school, but 
made a selection of favourite dogmas from 
the tenets of the different sects. 

Eologue (Gr. Eeléga), A selected piece 
of writing. Properly a poem taken out of 
a larger collection, and 90 applied, under 
the Roman Ennpire, to short poem, as an 
idyll or satire. The term was specially 


applied to the pastoral poems of Vergil and 
Calpnrnius Stcitlus. 
Edietum. The Roman term for any 


written announcement made by a magis- 
trate to the people. An ddictum was gome- 
times temporary only, as, ¢.g., the announce- 
ments of the public assemblies or games; 
aometimen it contained permanent enact- 
ments, aa, for instance, the edicta of the 
censors against luxury, The same was 
expecially applied to the proclamations 
insued by judical fanctionaries on assuming 
office, and stating the principles or rules 
which they intended to follow in the 
exercise of thoir authority. The edicta 
of the wdiles relative to the markets 
belong to this class, One kind of edictum 
was specially important in its bearing 
upon Roman law, the edictum of the 

etor, In his edictum the pretor laid 
jown the rules which he would observe in 
arranging the proceedings of the regular 
courts and of his voluntary jurisdiction, 
and in deciding cases which did not 
appear to be covered by the written enact- 
ments of the Twelve Tables, or later 
legislation. These edicta, written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in early times pub- 
lished only as occasion required, but in 
Jater times the prestors regularly’ promul- 
gatol them on entering upon their office. 
They prevented tho fossilization of the law, 
and allowed the enactments of the Twelve 
Tables to adapt themselves in natural 
development to the changing circumstances 
of civic life and intercourse. It is true 
that the edicta had no force beyond the 
prietor’s year of office, but, as every new 
preter observed what was found in the 
edicta of his predecessors, a permanent 
auclens of constantly repented rules, called 
edictum perpetuum (or continuous edict), 
was formed in course of time. This be- 
came, for the Inter period, n recognived 
source of cnstomary law, side by side 
with the légce proper. At length, under 
Hadrian, the mass of edirta was reduced to 
system by Salvius Jalanue, and received 
the force of law at the imperial command. 
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prators administering law in the provinces, 
of the proconsuls, proprestors, and mdiles. 
It was called cdictum perpitium, ifs 
retort, or ius honorarium, the latter 
use its authors had held public offices 
(honoree). On this collection the Corpus 
Taris of Justinion is in grest part founded. 
The emperor and imperial officials, as 
rfecius urbt and prafectus pratorto, 

faa alno the right of issning edicta. 
Rducation. (1) Greek. ‘The Doriana of 
Crete and Sparta followed a peculiar line 
in the maiter of education, Throughout 
Greece generally the state left it to private 
effort; but in Sparta and Crete it came 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
mauity. At Sparta, as soon aaa child was 
born, a commission of the elders of its tribo 
had to decide whether it ahould be reared 
or exposed. If it was weakly or deformed, 
it was oxpoved in a defile of Mount Ta¥- 
gétus. Till his seventh year, a boy was 
left to the care of his parents. After this 
the Paidondmis, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, sesigned 
him to a division of children of’ the same 
age called a bua. Several of such buas 
together formed a troop or ta, Each bua 
‘was superintended by a Buayird», each ila 
by an Jfarchés, Both these officers were 
elected from among the most promising of 
the grown up yorths, and were bound to 
instruct the children in their exercises. 
The exercises were calcnlated to suit the 
various ages of the children, and consisted 
in running, leaping, wrestling, throwing 
the spear and discus, as well as in a num- 
ber of dances, particularly the war dance 
or Pyrrhiche (see Pyrruic Danes). The 
dancing was under the constant superin- 
tendence of the Patdonomos, and five 
Bidye under him. The discipline was 
generally directed to strengthening or 
hardening the body. The boys went bare- 
foot and bareheaded, with hair cut short, 
and in light clothing. From their twelfth 
year wore nothing but an upper 
garment, which had to last the whole 
year. They slept in a common room with- 
oat a roof, on # litter of hay or straw, 
and from their fifteenth year on rushes or 
reeds. Their fuod was extremely simple, 
and uot sufficient to satisfy hunger. A boy 
who did not want to be hungry had to 
steal; if he did this cleverly, he was praised, 
and punished if detected. Every year tho 
had to undergo a flogging at the altar 


This body of law included the accepted | of Artémis Orthts, as a test of their power 
edicta of the prator urbanus and the other , to endure bodily pain. They were whipped 
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till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to shew any sign of suffering. - Road- 
ing and writing were left to private in- 
structors; but music, and choral singing 
in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. "The understanding was as 
sumed to be formed by daily life in public, 
and the conversation of the men, to which 
the boye were admitted. Every Spartan 
boy looked up to his seniors as his instruc- 
tora and superiors; the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their 
elders with more modesty and respect than 
in any other Greek city. Besides this, 
every man chose a boy or youth av his 
favourite. He was bound to set the boy 
an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable 
for his delinquencies. This public education 
and the performance of the regular exer- 
cixex, under the superintendence of the 
Bidyer, lasted till the thirtieth year. In 
the sighteonth year the boy passed into the 
class of youths. From the twentieth year, 
when military service proper bean, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an ciren. 
He was not reyarded as a inan, or allowed 
to attend the public assembly till his 
thirtieth year. 

The girls hnd an education in music and 

munastic education similar to that of the 

ys, and at the public games and contests 
ench sex was witness of the performances of 
the other. The girla’ dress was extremely 
simple, consisting of a sleeveless tunic 
reaching not quite down to the knees, and 
open at the sides, In this, however, there 
waa nothing which interfered with modesty 
and propriety of behaviour. 

Tn Crete the xystem of education was 
generally similar to that of Sparta, But the 
public training did not begin till the seven- 
teenth year, when the boys of the same age 
Joined themselves freely into divisions called 
@g@tai, each led by some noble youth, whose 
father wan called dgétatas, and undertook 
the sapervision of the games and exercises. 
It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till their twenty-seventh 
year, when the law compelled them to marry. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the 
father decided whether the child should be 
reared or exposed. The latter alternative 
seems to have been not seldom adopted, 
especially when the child was a girl. If 
the education of a child was once fairly 
commenced, the parenta had no power to 

ut it out of the way. At the birth of a 
yy, the door of the was with 
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e branch of olive; at the birth ofa girl, with 
wool, On the fifth orseventh day after birth 
the child underwent a religious «ledication 
at the festival of the Amphidrémta (“ run- 
ning round”). Tt was touched with justru- 
ments of purification, and carried several 
times round the burning hearth. On the 
tenth day came the festival of naming the 
child, with snerifice and entertainment, 
when the father acknowledged it as legi- 
timate. To the end of the sixth year the 
boys and girls were brought up together 
under female supervision ; but after tls 
the sexes were educated apart. The girls’ 
life was almost entirely confined to her 
home: she was brought up under the 
superiutendence of wonien, and with hardly 
anything which can be calied profitable in- 
struction, The boy was handed over toa 
slave older than hiwnself cailed Padagagas. 
It was the slave's dnty to watch the boy's 
ontward behaviour, and to attend him, un- 
til his boyhood was over, whenever he went 
out, especially to the school and the gymun- 
sium. The laws made some provision for 
the proper edneation of boys. ‘They obliged 
every citizen to have his son instructed in 
music, gyinnastics, aud the elements of 
letters (qrammeta), ic, writing, reading, 
and arithmetic, They further obliged the 
Parents to teach their boys nome protitable 
trade, in case they were nnable to leave 
them a property sufficient to maintain them 
independent. If they failed in this, they 
forfeited all claim to support from the 
children in old age. But with schools and 
their arrangoments the state did not con- 
cern itself. The schools were entirely in 
private hands, though they were tnder the 
eyo of the police. The elementary instruc- 
tion was given by the grammatiste, or 
teachers of Jottera, the teacher writing and 
the ucholars copying. The toxt-books for 
rending were mostly poema, especially such 
as were calenlated to have an influence on 
the formation of character. The Homeric 
ms were the favourite reading book, but 
fesiod, Théognis, and others were also 
admitted. Collections of suitable passages 
from the poets were early made for the 
boys to copy, learn by heort, aud repeat 
aloud. The higher instruction given by 
the grammdttkds was ulso of this literary 
character. 

Mathematics were introduced into the 
schoo] curriculum ea early as the 5th cen- 
tary, drawing not till the middle of the 
4th century 3.c. Instruction in music 
proper began about the thirteenth year. 
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The profound moral influence attributed to 
music in Grok antiquity made this art an 
ensontial part of oducction. It brought 
with it, natarally, an acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of Greek poetry. The in- 
strument most practised was the lyre, from 
its guitableness as an accompaniment to 
wong. The flute wag held in less esteem. 
‘Phe aim of education was supposed to be 
the harmonious development oe mind and 
body alike. Instruction in gymnastics was 
conneqnently regarded as uo leas essential 
than in inusse, aud began at about the same 
aye. It was carried on in the pdlastra 
(see Pa.aTRa) under the paidétribai, who 
were, like the grammuitikoi, private, not 
public instructors, The boys began their 
fymnaasties in tho paliestra, and completed 
them in the gynenasia under the superiuton- 
donee of the gynnaste, The ephebr, in 
particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the 
gymouasia, till, in their twentieth year, 
they were considered capable of bearing 
arms, id employed on frontier service. At 
this point they became linble to enlistment 
for forsign eervice, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public as- 
vembly. Towards the end of the 5th 
century 1.0, the clans of sophiste, or re 
feysors of practical education, arose. jis 
wave the young men ap opportunity of 


extending “their education by atteuding 
lectures in rhetoric aud philosophy; but 
the high foes charged by the sophiste had 


the effect of restricting this instruction to 
the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans the 
father way free, when the new-born child 
was laid before him, either to expose it, or 
to take it up, as a sign that he meant to 
rear it. He had also the right of sellin; 
his children, or putting them to death. tt 
was not till thebeginning of the 3rd century 
A.D. that the exposare of children was 
legally accounted ag murder, nor did the 
evil practice cease even then. If the child 
was to be reared, it was named, if a boy on 
the ninth day after birth, if a girl, on the 
eighth. The day was called diés Zustricus, 
or day of parification A sacrifice in the 
honse, accompanied with a feast, gave to 
the child’s life @ religious dedication. A 
box with on amulet was hung ronnd the 
child’a neck a5 a tion against magic 
(see Bouux). 0: lista of births were 
not published until the 2nd centory after 
Christ. In earlier times, m the case of 
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until the assumption of the tga vtrtlls. 
The child's physical and moral education 
was, in old times, regularly given at home 
uuder the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly of the mother. The training waa 
strict, and aimed at making the children 
strong and heclthy, religious, obedient to 
the laws, temperate, modeat in speech 
and actions, strictly submissive to their 
superiors, well behaved, virtuous, intolli- 
gent, and self-reliant. The girls were 
taught by their mothers to spin and weave, 
the boys were instructed by their fathers 
in ploughing, sowing, reaping, riding, swira- 
ming, boxing and fencing ; in the knowledge 
uocessary for household management; in 
reading, writing, and counting; and in’ the 
laws of their country. Tho Romans did 
not, like the Greeks lay atreys on gym- 
unstics, but only carried physical exercises 
to the point necessary for military service. 
The contests and exercises took place in 
the Campus Martins, which, down to the 
time of the Empire, was the favourite arena 
of the youths. The state took aa little care 
of mental as of physical education. If a 
man could not edneate his childron hisyelf, 
he sent them toa master, Fyrom an early 
time there wore elementary teachers (Jittera- 
tréx) at Rome, corresponding to the Greek 
grammatista, These were sometimes 
slaves, who taught in their masters’ house 
for his benefit. Sometimes they were froed- 
men, who gave instruction either iu families, 
or in achoola, (ached or Ladus) of their own. 

y received their salary monthly, but 
only for eight months in the year; to in- 
straction being given between June and 
November. Boys and girls were taught 
together. The elementary instruction in- 
cluded reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
arithmetic being, as among the Greeks, 
practised by counting on the fingers. In 
Inter times grown up boys learned arith- 
metic with a special master (calcitlator), 
who wos paid at a higher rate than the 
litterator With the duodecimal system in 
use, arithmetic was regarded as very diffi- 
oult, The reading lessons included Jearning 
the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became 
usual, at first in single families, and after- 
wards more and more generally, to employ a 
litterator, or grammdticus, to teach Greek 
‘The chief element in this instruction was 
the explanation of Greek posts, above all of 
Homer, whose writings became 2 school book 
among the Romans, as among the Greeks 


boys, the name was not formally confirmed ; At the same time higher instroction wae 
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given in Latin as well, the text-book being 
the Latin Odyssey of Livius Andrinteng, 
Terence, and in later times Vergil, He 

and others. ‘The exposition of these authors | 
gave an opportunity of communicating a 
variety of infonnation, Girls were odu- ! 
cated on the samo lines. The highest 
point in Roman education was attained by 
the schools of the rhetoricians, which came 
into existence before the end of the re- 
publican age. In these schools, as in those 
of the gramundtict, Greek was at first the 
only languaye taught. Since the time when 
Greek literature became the highest educa- 
tional standard, boys, and sometimes girls, 
were taught Greok from their earliest yeara, 
They were put into the hands of a Greek 
pediigigts, or a Greek female slave, and | 
learned the first rudimenty from Greek 
schoolmasters. As the range of snbjects 
widened, so a8 to include, amoug other 
things, music and geometry, more impor 
tance came to be attached to scholastic edu- 
cation, This tendency was strengthened | 
by the increased demend for Greek culture 
which manifested itself under the Empire 
throughout the length and breadth of the | 
Western provinces, Education was carried 
on on stricter lines as the old system of 
home training disappeared, mainly owing 
to the diffusion of an effeminate refinement, 
and the parents’ habit of putting their ; 
children into the hands of Greek slaves. 

After the time of Vespasian tho higher | 
public instruction began to be a matter of 
imporial concorn. Venpngian paid away 
as much as £850 annually to the Latin and 
Greek rhetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athéneum, the first known 
public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teschers (gre ATHENZUM). 
After his time philosophers, rhetoriciaus, 
and grammarians wore publicly appointed to 
lecture in all the larger cities of the empire. 
They were maintained partly at the expense 
of the respective communities, partly by the 
emperors, and enjoyed in all cases certain 
immunities conferred by the State. 

‘The ordinary educational course generally 
concluded with a boy's sixteenth or seven- _ 
teenth year, though rhetorical instruction | 
was sometimes continued far beyond this 
limit. And towards the end of the re- 
publican age, young men of intellectual 
ambition would often go to Greece to 
enlarge their sphere of cnltore. 

On the 17th March, the festival of the 
Ewerdlia, boys who had reached the age of 
puberty, or their fifteenth year, took off, in 
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the presence of the Lares, their bulia and 
toga preterta, or Purvle-edged toga, and put. 
on the unadorned toga viritis, They were 
then, after a sacrifice at home, taken by 
their fathers or guardians, accompanied by 
friends and relations, to the forum, and en- 
rolled in the lista of citizens, The bays 
were from this time, in the eyes of the law, 
capable of marriage, and bound to military 
service, They now entered upon their 
ttroctntum, which was regarded ay the laxt 

stage of education, (See TrRocINIUM ) 
‘Egéria (Latin). A goddess of fountains, 
who was also a goddess of birth and 
t wos 


: possnaved the gift of prophecy. 
‘ from her fountain in the pacred enclosure 
; of the Ciinéne, bofore the Porta Cipoua 


in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought 
the water necessary for the baths and 
purification of their office, Thore way 
another fountain of Egeria in the precincts 
of Dison at Aricta, In Roman story Egeria 
was the cousort and counsellor of king 
Numa, who sod to moet her in a grotto in 
the incts of the Camenw. After the 
death of her beloved, she fled to the whrine 
of the Aricinn Diana, by whom, as her 
wailings disturbed the worship, »be was 
changed iuto the fountain which bore her 
name. Married women worshipped her at 
Rome, as a goddess of childbirth. 

Eidéthéa. A son-godiless, daughter of 
Proteus, the old man of the sea. 

Eidyllioa, Ser Buco Poetry, 

EilithYia (Latin, Itithysa), The Greek 
goddess of chilibirth, daughter of Zeus 
and Héra, according ‘to whoo will she 
makes childbirth ensy or difficult, In 
Homer there is more than one goddess of 
the name, Just as Hera was herself often 
worshipped as a goddess of childbirth, 60 
Artémis, gotdess of the moon, was invoked 
under the title of Bilithyia; the moon, 
according to ancient belief, having had 
great influence upon the event, The oldest 
seat of the worship of Eilithyia was the 
island of Crete, where a grotto at Cnossns, 
consecrated to her, is mentioned in Homer. 
Next to this came the island of Délés, where 
she was alio worshipped as a goddess of 
Destiny. She had sanctaaries aud statues 
in many places, being represented as veiled 
from head to foot, stretching out one hand 
to help, and in the other holding a torch, ae 
the symbol of birth into the light of the 
world, 

‘Biréné (Latin, Jrénd). The Greek god- 
ess of peace, one of the Hore. She was 
worshipped as goddess of wealth, and repre- 
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sented accordingly as 8 young woman with 
Platus in her arms, (Ser Prutus.) Among 
ber other attri- 
butes are the 
cornucdpia, the 
olive branch, 
Hermés’ staff, 
and ears of corn 
in her hand and 
on her head. 
The correspond- 
ing deity among 
the Romans was 
Pav, to whom an 
altar was set up 
on daly 4th, 13 
B.C, on the re- 
turn of Augustas 
from Gaul. 





WELW WHT INDANT PLATA, 
(Minch, lyptotter.) 





perly, an an- 
nouncement made in presence of a legal 


authority, In Attic jurixprudence cén- 
angrlia was 8 special formu of public prose 
cution, instituted oxpecially for offonces 
which apponred to inflict injury, directl 

or indirectly, pou the state, but which it 
was impracticable to proveente under the 
regular and customary procedure, The 
accusation wax put into writing and handed 
in to the senate; if the nenate received it, 
the accused waa arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. Bnrt 
if the chargo were oue of treasou, or an 
attack upon the constitution, this was not 
allowed. Jf the voting on the guilt or 
innocence of the accused were unfavourable, 
the senate itself fixed the penalty, suppos- 
ing it fell short of the amount which ley 
within ita competonce (600 drachine or 
£16 13x, 4¢.). If not, the senate referred 
the cnse at once to one of the courts of the 
Haltea, or even to the eccléeta, to which 
the prosecutor might, indeed, have applied 
from the first. If the ecclesia decided to 
take up the case, the firat thing it did wes 
io fix the penalty, in case there were no 
legal provisions on this point. It then 
either entered on the investigation and 
decided the case, or handed it over to a 
court of Inw. ‘The name cisangelia was 
also given to the prosscution of judges in 
office for neglect of their duties; and to 
certain lodged before the archons : 
namely, charges against children for ill- 
treatment of parents, ogainst hosbends for 
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illtreatment of heiresses, and against guar- 
dians for ill-treatment of their wards. (See 


AHCHONS.} 

Kisphiré (Athenian). An incometax, 
levied only in extraordinary cases. It was 
based on the Solonian division of clasaea 
into Pentdectistimidimat, Hippels, Zeugita, 
and Thétés, the inst of whom were not 
taxed at all. The taxable capital was eati- 
muted at twelve times a man’s net income 
as estimated by himself. In the case of the 
Pentacosiomedimni, with s minimum in- 
come of 500 drachms and minimum capital 
of 6,000 drachmw (=1 talent or £200), 
the whole property was treated ag taxable 
capital (tment; In the case of the 
Hippeis (300-8,6U0 drachma) five-sixths, in 
that of the Zeagiter (150-1,800 drachme) 
five-ninths or 1,000 drachme. The first 
instance of the levy of nu ciaphora oc 
curred in 428 wc. In 378 #0. another 
method of levying it was introduced under 
the archon Nausinicus. According to this, 
the taxable capital of the highest class 
was fixed at one-tifth of the whole property. 
The resident alien (metect), as well ag the 
citizons, were liable to pay the cisphora, 
On the inethod of collecting it, ae Sym- 
MORE, 


Ekécheiria. The “truce of Goi” Gite: 
relly, “holding of hands"), observed in 
Greece at the great festivals which were 
visited by strangers; ¢.g. the national 
games, and the ElewstnYa in Attica, This 
peace was prociaimed by heralds through- 
out Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing backwards and 
forwards and security during the festival. 
In the case of the Eewsinia the trace 
lasted 1} months and ten days, 

)  Elaphébdlia. A festival held at Athens 
in the month Blaphabalion (March-April) 
in hononr of Artémis as goddess of the 
chase and of game, (Sve ARTEMIS.) 
Electra (Gr. Elektra). (1) Daughter of 
Agimemnin and Clytemnéstra, sister of 
Tphigénia and Orestes. She saved Orestes 
from the murderer of his father, and 
assisted him afterwards in avenging hia 
death, She married P¥ladés, her brother's 
friend, and became the mother of Médin 
and Stréphyns. 
|, @ One of the Pleitdés, the mother (by 
| Zeus) of Dardinus, ancestor of the royal 
* house of Troy. 

Electrum (Gr. Efektrin). This word had 
two meanings in antiquity. (1) A mixture 
of gold and silver in the proportion of about 
4:1. (2) Amber, the use of which in orna- 
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mentation was known to the Greeks ag 
early as the Homeric age throngh their 
trade with Phoonicia. In later times, maiuly 
through the overland trade, amber wes 
brought down from the Baltic to the 
months of the Po, and from thence farther 
south. In the classical times it seems to 
have been only in exceptional cases that 
amber was applied to the uses of art; aud 
as Greek influence increased, the taste for 
it disappeared in Italy. Tt was only to- 
warda the end of the republican age that 
it gradually came into favour again, and 
then as a material for ladies’ omaments, 
such 9s bracelets, pins and rings, and for 
adorning bedsteads aud similar furniture. 
Under the Empire it was more fashionable 
than it had ever been. The wiute, wax- 
coloured sort was accounted the worst, and 
was only used for fiunigation, The rudy 
ambor, expecially if transparent, found more 
favow', the bright yollow, of the colour of 
Falernian wine, was liked best of all, The 
natural colour was sometimes iuteusified or 
altevod by artificial means. 

Electr yon (Gr. Elektron), Son of Porsens 
and Audromeéda, king of MYcenw, father of 
Aloméné, the mother of Hériclés (See 
AMPHITRYON.) 

Elegy. The general term in Greek for 
any poem written in the elegiac metre, a 
eonbination of the dactylic hexameter and 
pentaneter in a couplet. The word 77tgds 
is probably not Greek, but borrowed from 
the Lydians, and moans a plaintive melody 
accompanied by the flute. How it happened 
that the word was applied to elegiac poetry, 
tho earliest representatives of which by no 
means confined it to mournful subjects, is 
doubttul. It may be that the term was 
only chosen in reference to the musical set- 
ting, the elegy having originally been ac- 
companied by the finte. Like the apd, the 
elegy was a production of the Loniaus of 
Asia Minor. [is dialect was the same as 
that of the vyos, and its metre only a yaria- 
tion of the epic metre, the pentimster being 
no more thon an abbreviation of the 
heximiter ‘The elegy markx the first 
transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, 
Callinus of Ephésus (about 700 .c.), and 
‘Tyrteus of Aphidaw in Attica (about (10), 

ave it a decidedly warlike and political 
firection, and so did Solon (640-659) in his 
earlier poems, though his later elegies have 
mostly a contemplative character. The 
elegies of Thognis of Mégir& (about 540), 
though guomic and erotic, are essentially 
DOA 
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political. The first typical representative 
of the erotic elegy was Mimnermus of 
Coldphén, an elder contemporary of Solon. 
The elegy of mourning or sorrow wat 
Lrought to perfection by Simantdés of C85 
died’ n.c, 469). After him the emotional 
element predominated. Antimachus of Cold. 
phon (about 400) gave the elegy a learned 
tinge, and was thus the proto’ pe of the 
cleginc poets of Aloxandria, Phanvclés, 
Philétas of Cos, Herméslinax of Colophon, 
and Callimichus of Cyréné, the master o! 
them all The subject of the Alexandrian 
elegy ix sometitnes the passion of love, with 
its * veins and pleasures, treated through the 
medium of images and similes taken from 
mythology, sometimes learned narrative of 
fable and history, from which pormonal emo- 
tion is absent, 

‘This type of elegy, with its learnod and 
obscure imannor, was taken up and imitated 
at Rome towards the end of the Reymblic. 
The Romans soon easily surpassed their 
Greek masters Loth iu warmth and sit 
cerity of fecling and in finish of style. 
The elegien of Cotullus are among their 
earliest attempts: but in the Auustan 
age, in the hands of Cornélius Gallus, 
Properttus, Trbuilns, and Ovid, the elexiac 
atyle was ‘entirely appropriated by Latin 
literature. Ovid in his Arti showed how 
a learned subject could be treated in 
thia metre. From his time onward the 
elogiac metre was constantly employed In 
the later literature it was used, like the 
epic metre, for every powsible subject, as, 
for instance, by Rutilits Namatfanus in 
the description of his return from Rome to 
France (a.p, 416). In the 6th century A.D. 
the poet Maxtinfanus, born ia Etruria at 
the boginning of the 6th century, is o late 
instance of a genuine clegiac poet. 

Elephants, Indian olephants were first 
used in European warfare by the successors 
of Alexander for the purpose of brenking 
through the enemy's rauks. An elephant, 
if completely equipped, carried on its back, 
besides its driver, a tower or howdah, 

merally containing four archers, The 
Eomans first learned their use in the war 
with Pyrrhus 
they got possession of African elephauts, the 
first which they turned to their own account, 
and used them against Philip of Macedon. 
But elephants never played so important a 
pert in the Roman armies as they had in 
those of Alexander's successors. They 
were liable to panic if the enemy frightened 
them with firebrands or in any other way, 
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and in this state became dangerous to 
tends as well as enemics Combats of 
elephants, however, were always the centzal 
attraction im the fights of wild animale in 
the gamrs of the circus, and, fiom the tune 
of Augustus, the chariots wluch bore the 
images of the dered emperors were drawn 
by elephauts av the solemn procession 
Eleuainia Tho two mystic festivals of 
Demeter and her dougliter Poisephond 
(Cme)celi brated in Attica They took thor 
nat tion tho city of Eleueis, twelve miles 
divtant fiom Athens This was, fiom time 
ummewounl, a seat of the woiship of 
Det tor, amsuytuted, it was saul, by the 
godless ‘hordelf after the disappearance of 
het daughter: (Sc Dampier) The woa- 
shtp of Dionfsus way carly associated with 
that of tho two goddoxses of the cath, for 
Dionysus was himvolt a god of fertility, 
worshipped here ander tho nawe of Takehos, 
ay son of Zons aud Dometer ot Leis phone 
The xitual of tho Elowiman soivice was 
supposed to have been oidamed by Eumol- 
>» (eee Evmorvus), The conquest of 
Jousts, winch took place, according to the 
story, under hing Erechtheus, gave Athens 
a right to taho put in the solemnity, and 
the lesser of the two festivals way actually 
celobiatel in Athens Eleusie, however, 
continued to be the chief seat of the wor- 
alup, and the highest pizesthoods were 
beroiitary in the Klensinan familhes of the 
Eumolptda ond Kuykts. The sanctity 
which shrouded the Eleusinian mysteries 
occasioned the foundation of Kk usenea on 
their model m othe: Greek cities, But the 
initiations at Kleusy were always accounted 
the most sacred aud the most efficacions 
The ovents cololiated in the mysteries were 
the descent of Persephone mto the world 
bolow, and he: iotura to light and to her 
mother The former was celebrated at the 
gteater Elonsinia between autumn and 
seed-time, the latter im spring at the lesser 
Eleusinia, The symbolical representation 
of both oventa had the same objet This 
was to excite and strengthen im the mnds 
of the umtiated, by means of the story of 
Persephone, the faith m the continuance of 
Life, and a system of 1ewaids and pumeh- 
ments afte: death The right of imtiation 
into the Eleummian mysteries was in all 
probability restricted ourgmally to mbsbi- 
tants of Attica, but it was not long before 
it was extended to all Greek» In later 
tumea, after their closer connexion with the 
Greeks, the Romans were also admitted. 
Barbarians were excluded, and yo were all 
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who had been guilty of murder, or any other 
serions offenne ‘The neophyte was proposed 
for initiation by an Atheman citizen who 
had hunself bron imtaated, He way admitted 
fst to the lesser mysteries at the lesser 
Ekusina At this stage the candidates 
‘were termed Mysta, and were allowed to 
take a Inmterl part in the grenter Elcu 
sewa the next autumn They were uot 
initrated, however, into the greater mys- 
teries until the greater Elcusinea succeed- 
ang these, and after their mitiation wero 
called tpopta, or seers ‘The external 
airangement of the festival was am the 
hands of the second archon, o Archon 
Bistleus, who exercised a general superin 
tendence ove: the whole of the publ wor- 
ship Ho was assisted by four overseers 
(pout ita }, two of whom were elected from 
the whole body of extizens, and two fio tho 
Eleusiman families of the Eumolpda aud 
Kerykes! Thr hogh-pnesily official, who 
caned ont the hturgical functions at the 
celebration, were also chosen from these 
two fambhey The Hitréphantes, o1 clef 
riest, belonged to the house of Eumolpus 
R was his duty to eahibit to the initiated 
the mysteions shies, and probably to 
lead the performance of the hymns hieuded 
down from his ancestors, The heryx, or 
herald, was of 
the house of the 
Keryhés He 
summoned the 
raitiated, on the 
traditional foun 
of words, to wor- 
ship, plonouncig 
for them the form 
of prayer The 
Daduchis or 
torch-bearer, and 
tho supernten- 
dent of the pacii- 
fice, were also m- 
portant officials. 





The lesser 
Elewsmia were 

celebrated in the (1) FELe0siNtaN prea 
month —Anthos- (#efrom erty. veriard, 


teriép, which 
corresponded roughly to February 

‘The service was performed at Agra, & 
submb of Athens on the Ileus, im the 
temple of Demeter and Coré, and accom- 


| Keryx was, according to one account, repre- 
snted a5 the son of Hermes and Aglaurte, 
daughter of Cecrops, sccording to another, one of 
the sons of Eumolpus 
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panied by mystical rites, the nature of 
which iy unknown. It was said to have 
been founded at the wish of Hériclés, who, 
omg a stranger, was excluded by usage 
from the greater Eleusima. The great 
Elenama were celebrated in the middle of 
Biédrimidn (roughly=Septemher), for a 
space probably of nine days. ‘The first days 
were devoted to the preparation tor the 
mam festival, hathing in the sea, nacntices. 
of purification, and the like. On the math 
day, the 20th Boedromion, the :mmeuse 
multitude of mysfe, in festal attire and 
crowned with myrtle, marched m proces 
sion alony the srered way to Elena, pro- 
ceded by the image of Iakchos, who gave 
his name to the celebration Much time 
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by the potion mixed of water, meal, and 
penny-royal, supposed to have been the 
first food tasted by Demeter after hor re- 
coption in Eleasis. It was probably while 
theso celebrations were gomg on that the 
Epopte, and the Myst who were called to 
their final initiation, took part im the mys- 
tenes proper. Mysterious rites were first, 
xt would seem, performed in darkness, 
which threw the celebrants into a state of 
painfal suspense and expectation, ‘Then, 
m a dazzling light, and amid great 
splendour, the Hierophnutes showed them 
certam shrines of the goddess and Inkehos, 
explainmg then meanmg ; holy songs beng 
meantime perforined, partly by himself, 
partly by choirs with instrumental accom- 
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A, outer pertislse, 
D, Groat Temple of 
‘even, o mtorior of th 





ystenncs, with 
‘omple (158 €C x 1 


runer peribolos , 


B, greater piopyien, C, lemer piowuten; 
LiLo af Panton (ist fh x47) 10), ant Lodane 
fe}, with eight rows of arate, partly hewn 


out of the 11ck.—Unedited Autyyustus of Altica, chap 1 6 


was spent, partly in the performance of 
acts of devotion at the numerous holy 
places on the road, partly in merriment 
and banter; so that it was late in the 
evening before they arrived at the Téles- 
terYon, or house of initiation, at Eleusis, 
This way a magnificent temple mected by 
Pariclés in placo of the ancient temple of 
Demeter, which had been burnt down im the 
Pewsian War. During tho following nights 
various celebrations took place at 

spots in Hleusis and its neighbourhood 
which were hallowed in the story of the 
goddess. In these were represented the 
sorrowful searching of the goddess for her 
lost daughter, and the mother’s joy at find- 
ing her The transition from sorrow and 
faptung to joy and festivity was symbolized 


paniment, The climax of the whole was 
the sacred drama, a representation of the 
story of the three’ goddexses in the worlds 
aboveand below. The festival was brought 
toa close by a libation of water from two 
vesvels in the shape of a top (pl michir). 
The water was poured in the direction of 
east and west with mystical formule, 

The ancients speak of the revelations 
made in the mysteries as having a bene- 
ficial influence on morality, pointing as 
they did to reward and pomshment after 
desth. They represent them further as 
giving comfort in the trials and sufferings 
of Jife, and aa opening brighter hopes after 
death. It is certain that there were fow 
citizena of Athens who were not initiated ; 
many who neglected the rite early in life 
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were initiated in old sge. For in the 
populer belief the initiation conferred a 
claim to the joys promised in the myateries 
to the good afier death, 

The Elensinian mysteries maintained 
their position for a long time. Among 
the Romans, men of the highest rank, aa, 
for instance, Hadrian eud Marcus Aurelius, 
deigned to ‘receive the initiation. When 
the Christian emperor Valontinian put an 
end to all religious celebrations by night, 
he oxcopred the Eleusinin, which continued 
in existence till they were abolished by 
Theodosius towards the end of the 4th 
century A.D. 

Eleuthtria. A festival in honour of 
Erox, eolebrated at Samos, (See ERox.) 

Eleven. See HENpEKaA. 

Elissa. See Dino. 

Elysium. In Homer Elysium is a 
Uenutiful mendow nt the western extremity 
of tho earth, on the banks of the river 
Océiinns, Thither tho favoured of Zeus, 
such as Rhidamanthys his son, and his 
von-in-law Ménélius, are carried without 
having seen death. They live a life of 
porfect happiness, there is no mow, uor 
storm, nor rain, but the cool west wind 
breathes thoro for ever, Hesiod speaks of 
tho islands of tho blest by the Ocean, where 
sous of the heroes of the fourth geueration 
of men live a life without pain, and whore 
the earth produces her fruits three times in 
tho yenr, According to Pindar, all who 
avo throe times pasaed blanclesly through 
life live there in perfect bliss under tho 
sway of Cronus and his asexsor Rhada- 
manthys. Such are Cadmns and Pélous, 
and Achilles through the intercession of his 
mother Thétia with Zous. Like Cronus, the 
Titans, after their reconciliation with Zens, 
dwell on these islands. In later tunes Ely: 
sium with ita bliss was localized in the 
world below, and regarded as the abode of 
those whom the judges of the dend had 
pronounced worthy of it. (Cp. Haves, 
Reas or.) 

Emancipét{s (Roman). The formal libe- 
ration of a son from the control (meizws) of 
hisfather. If the son were sold three times 
ovor, all the rights of his father came to an 
end. If then « father wished to make a 
aon his own master (si davis), he made 
him over three times by maneipatia or a 
fictitious sale to a third person. The third 
person emancipated him the first and second 
time, #0 that he came again into the con- 
trol of his father. After purchasing him a 
third time he either emancipated him bim- 
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self, and thus became hia patronue, or he 
eold him back to his father, to whom he 
now stood, not in the relation of a von, but 
in manetyi, so that the father could 
liberate him without more ado. In this 
case the father remained pafronus of the 
son. The emoncipated won did not, as ine 
the caso of adoption (ee ADOPTION), pass 
into the patria pétestas of another, nud 
therefore Potained | his father’s family uame, 
But he lost his right to inherit in default 
of a will. 

Emathién. Son of Ess and Tithéuna, 
brother of Memnén, from whom he seized 
the government of the Ethiopians. He was 
slain by Hériclés when travelling in wearch 
of the apples of the Hesparidés, 

Emméleia. The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in the Greck Tragedy. 

Empéddelés. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, bora of a rich and noble family at 
Agrigentum in Sicily, about 490 8.0 Yiko 
his father, Métdu, who had token part in 
the expulsion of the tyrant Thrisydreus, 
he was an ardent supporter of the demo- 
eracy. He lent his aa in destroying the 
aristocracy and setting up a democratic 
constitution, although his fellow-citizens 
offered him tho kingly dignity. He was 
content with tho powerful influence which 
he darived from his wealth, his cloqueuce, 
and extraordinary knowledge. Hia ac- 
quaintance with medicine and natural 
acience was so great as to win him the 
reputation of a wonder-worker in his life- 
time, and the position of a hero after his 
death. It wna probably a political revolu- 
tion which caused him, in advanced ago, to 
leave his country and settle in the Pelo- 
yous. He died about 430 3.c,, away 

m Sicily. A later atory ropreseuted him 
as having thrown himself into the crator of 
Kitna, that his sudden disappeorance might 
make the people belicve hin a god, The 
trath, however, was said to have been 
revealed by the appearance of his shoes, 
thrown up by the volcano, 

‘He was the author of propitiatory hymns, 
probably of a mystical and religious charac- 
tor; of @ didactic poem on medicine; and 
of au epic poem in three books upon Nature. 
This last was his chef d’euvre, ond had a 
high reputation in antiquity, both for its con- 
tents, and for its form, in which the writer 
took Homer for his master. Considerable 
fragments of it remain, written in a sublime 
and pregnantatyle. Hissystem is grounded 
‘upon the assumption of four unchangeable 
elements, fire (the noblest of all), air, earth, 
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and water, and two opposing forces, Love 
which binds and attracts, and Hate which 
separates and repels, ‘The formation of the 
world began when the elements, held to- 
gether by Love, and separated by Hate, 
again tended to union under the influence 
of Love. The manifold minglings and 
separations of the elements originated the 
different species, that of man included. 
Onr perceptions arise from the particlos 
which are thrown off by things, and stream 
in upon us through special pores or pa 

As in our persons all the fundamental 
elements are united, we are enabled by 
their means to recognise what is homo- 
geneous outside us, Our ideas are not pure, 
but compounded of the particles which pour 
in upon us and go ont from us. The system 
of Empedocles often agreed with that of 
Pythiigoris. Both adopted the theory of 
transmigration, and the moral and ascetic 
doctrines connected with it, The propitia- 
tory hymns above mentioned may well 
have been in harmony with theso ideas, 

Emptié. See Bonorom Emprio, 

Encaustiké. The art of painting by 
burning in the colours. (See Bawrine,) 

Encélidus. (See Giants.) 

Encémiin (Greek). Originally the song 
sung by the chorus at the Aomds or festal 
pou held at the great national games 

honour of the victor, either on the day 
of his victory, or on its annivervary. The 
word came afterwards to denote any song 
written in celebration of distinguished 
persons, and in Inter times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. 

Endats, Daughter of Chiron aud the 
Naied Chartclé, wife of Macus, mother of 
Péleus and Télamén. 

Endeizis, A term in Athenian jurie- 
prudence, denoting 2 prosecution in no- 
torions cases, ag, for instance, against the 
Prftinés, if they refnsed to put a question 
to the vote in the great assembly. It waa 
especially employed against persons who, 
although lying under 
claim a share in civic rights, as (particu 
larly) by instituting prosecutions, or ap- 
penning; speaking, and voting in the essem- 

ly (Aristotle, Const. of Athens, 29, 62, 63] 

‘Endrémis (Greek). (1) A boot of leather 
or felt, rising as far as the calf or above it, 
and fitting close to the foot. In front it 
‘was open and fastened with straps. It 
was specially adapted for journeys or hunt- 
ing, and consequently appears often in 
representations of Artdmis and of the 
Krin€&s. Banners in races too, often wore 
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it. (See Evevsmaa, fig.1,and Eriys.) (2) 
A thick woollen rug (mentioned by Martial 
and Juvenel, iii 102). 

bear, Spa In Greek mythology, the 
beautiful son of A&thl¥4 (or, according to 
another story, Zeus and Calfcs), deughter 
of Hélus, king of Elis, father of Epéus, 
Etélus, and Pwin, the first of whom won 
the government of the country by conquer- 
ing in a rece which his father had uet on 
foot. He was loved by Séléné, the goddess 
of the moon, by whom he had fifty danghters. 
They wore su to symbolize the fifty 
lunar months which intervened between 
the Olympic games. His grave was at 
Olympia. Another story made him @ shep- 
herd or hunter on Mount Latmds in Caria, 
Zeus bestowed on him eternal youth and 
eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Selene descended every night from heaven 
to visit and embrace the beautiful sleeper 
in his grotto. 

Enalus (Quintus) The founder of the 
Hellenized type of Latin pootry. He was 
born 239 uc. at Ride im Cilibrin, and 
was by descent a Grecised Messapian. He 
was probably educated at Tarentum, and 
servel with the Romans in the Second 
Panic War in Sardinia, whence Cato took 
him to Rome in 204 nc, Ris pootical 
talent hore came to his aid, not in a 

niary way (for he wag in slonder cir 
Fomstanges rf the end of his life), but as 
an introduction to the favour of tho great 
men, Among these must be mentionod the 
Scipios, and Falvins Nobiitor, who took him 
in his retinue to the Atolian war in .0,189, 
and whovo son procured him tle citizen- 
ship five years later (184). A gouty affec- 
tion did not prevent him from continuing 
his literary work to an advanced age, 
He was in his sixty-seventh year when he 
finished his Anndiés, and he put a tragedy 
on the stage shortly before his death. He 
died in 170 B.c,, in bis seventieth yoar. It 
was said that the Scipios placed his image 
in their family vault. 

Ennius wrote poetry with success in a 
great number of styles, Bat in his own 

inion, ax well as in that of his fellow- 
citizens, his greatest work was his Annales 
in eighteen books. This was a chrono- 
logical narrative of Roman history in verse. 
Like Nevius’ Bellum Penteum, it began 
with the destruction of Troy, and came 
down to the poet's own times. In this 

Ennius created for the Romans their 
st national epic, the fame of which 
was only eclipsed by Vergil. But he did 
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more. By the introdnetion of the Groek 
bexameter Ennius did much to further the 
future development of Latin poctry. His 
predecossor, Nevius, had coutinued to 
write iu the native Saturnian metre, which 
was hardly capable of artistic development. 
But the practice of writing in tho strict 
dactylic measure enabled the Latin poets 
to assimilate the other metrical forms pre- 
sorted by Greek litorature. 

Of the Annals we posnoss, relatively speak- 
ing, only a small mumber of fragments. 
Some of these cau only be distinguished 
froin prose by their metrical forin; others are 
very fine, both in form and ideax. Ennius 
showed ‘considerable capncity, too, as a 
writer of trayodies, His dramas, which were 
very numerons, were composed after Greek 
models, expecially tho trpedies of Buripides. 
More than twenty of these Enripidean plays 
are known to un dy their titles and sur- 
viving fragments. He alsa wrote prov 
texte, or tragedies on Roman subjects, as, 
for instaneo, the Ambracta, representing 
the siege and conquest of thia city by his 
patron Fulvius Nobilior. His comedies 
‘were neither Ro nwancroun nor go important 
ax his tragedies, Besides these ha wrote 
several books of sifitvw, or collections of 
Poema of various coutentH and in various 
motres, Several of his nduptations or trans- 
Jations of Greek originals were probably it 
cluded in these : as, for instance, the Hcdj- 
phitgetiea, a gastronomic work after Arches 
tritus of Gela; Epicharmus, a didactic 
poom on the “Nature of Thingy”; Kwhe- 
moras, ao rationalistic intorpretation of the 
popular fables abont the gods; Pravcepta 
or Protrepticiis, containing moral doctrines ; 
and others of tho same kind. There was a 
poem entitled Sefpio, writton in honour of 
the elder Afrfeinus. Whether this was a 
satura or o drama is uncertain. 

Tho memory of Ennius long survived the 
fall of the Republic. Even after literary 
taste hnd taken quite a different direction, 
ho was revered as the father of Latin 
poctry, and especially as having done much 
to enrich the Latin language. 

Ennddius (Magnus Feliz). A Latin 
rhetoricinn and post. He was born about 
473 ap. in the south of France, and died 
in 621 as bishop of Pavis. Among the 
other works, he wrote between 604 and 
508 en extremely fulsome panegyric on 
Theodosins the Great, and 2 biography of 








Epiphanins, his predecessor in the see. ' 


Both these writings have « value for the 
historian, Besides these wo have a collee- 
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tion of twenty-eight model speeches, some 
of which were really deliver nine books 
of letters, and two of poems, sacred and 
secular. The first book of poems contains 
longer, the second shorter and occasional 
pieces. Both show a cortain command of 
form. 

Enémétla. A subordinate division ot the 
Léchie in the Spartan army. (See Locwos 
and Mora.) 

Enyaliés, Epithet of Ards. (Sce ARES.) 

Enyé. (1) A Gieck goddess of baitle, 
companion of Arés (ser Ags), identified by 
the Romans with Bellona. (See ARYS, 
BeLiona.) (2) One of the Graie. (See 
Gram.) 

F6s (atin Aurora). The Greck godders 
of the dawn, daughter of the Titan Hypérion 
and Theia, sister of Héliés and Selene, by 
Astrans, mothor of the winds, Argestas, 
Zéphéros, Boris and Notés, the morning 
star Hcosphirds, ond of the stars in general, 
Her hair is beautiful, her arms and fingers 
ruddy, her wingy are white. She rises 
early from her couch on the Eastern Oven, 
and in a xaffron-coloured mantle, on a golden 
chariot drawn by white horsex, she comes 
forth as her brother's herald to proclaim 
the rising of day to mortals and immortals 
Loving all fresh and youthful beauty, she 
carries away Clitus, Céphilus, Oridn and 
Tithonns, to whom she beara Momnén and 
Enmithion. She is represented in works of 
art ax hovering in the sky, or riding on her 
chariot, moving with a torch before Aréx, 
or sprinkling dew from a vaso over the 
earth. See MEMNON. 

Epaphds, See To and Beros. 

Epéus (Epride). (See TRogan War.) 

Ephébi, The Athenian uame for youths 
over the age of sixteen. The completion 
of a boy's sixteenth year was the occasion 
of a festival, at which the éphebus made a 
drink offering to Hériclés, and entertained 
his friends with wine, His hair, hitherto 
worn long, was cut, and the locks dedicated 
to Apollo. For the two following yeara the 
ephebi were mainly employed in gymnastic 
exerci: and after that time the proper 
civic ephcta commenced, After an exa- 
mination intended to test the genuineness 
of their civic descent and their physical 
capacity, the ephebi were entered on the 
list of their tribe, presented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, armed with spear 
and shield, and taken to the sanctuary of 
Agraulés at the foot of the citadel, wie 
they bound themselves by a solemn oath 
to tho service and defence of their country. 
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For the two following years they served as I 
guards on the frontier. After the comple- 
tion of their twentieth year they were ad- 
mitted to the meetings of tho assembly aud 
employed in foreign service, Their dross 
was the chidmijs and the petdeus. 

Ephégials, Sce Aracoce. 

Ephétw. A judicini court of high anti- 
qnity at Athens, consisting of fifty-one 
judges elected from the noblest Athenian 
families, Tt yave decisions in casce of 
murder at fivo different places, differing 
according to the character of the care, If 
the crime had a religious character, the 
Archon Bistlens prosided. (See ARCHUNS.) 
Solon did uot abolish this court, but handed 
over to the nowly organized Arédpigus its 
most important functious,—the power of 
dociding caves of intentional raurder, poisou- 
ing, malicious wounding, arson, and the like, 
Tho nearest rolations of the murdered person 
were bound by roligious sanction to avenge 
hin blood. At the funeral, end after that 
in tho market placo, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep 
away from all public places, assemblies, 
and sanctuarios, and to appear bofore the 
court. The Archon Basileus, after the 
charge had been announced and received, 
repeated this denunciation. The preliminary 
investigation, and dotormination of the place 
whore the court waa to be held, followed 
al three appointed times in three succes- 
sive mouths. The case was not finally 
dealt with till the fourth month. On the 
first two days of the final trial the two 
partios, after solemnly taking au oath, 
ducted their case in person. On the third 
day judgment was given, in case the accused 
hnd not gene into voluntary exile, If he 
bad, his property was confiscated, but he 
wns pursued no further, Intentional mur- 
der was punished with death, malicious 
wounding with exile; the man’s property 
was confiscated in both cases. In the 
court of Areopagus, if the votes of the 
judgoa were equal, the accused was acquit- 
ted. If the homicide were legally allowed 
(as, for instance, that of an adalterer) 
or legally innocent (as in solf-defence), the 
case Was investigated in the Delphinton, a 
sanctuary of the Delphic Apollo; and only 
a religions purification was exacted, Casey 
of unintentional homicide, murder of an 
alien, and instigation to murder, were token 
at the Pallidi®n, a sanctuary of Pallas. 
Instigation to murder was punished with 
banishment and confiscation of . 
the murder of an alien with banishment, 
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unintentional murder with banishment, 
until the kinsmen of the murdered person 
gave permission to the slayer to1eturn, In 
the time of Demosthenes it would veem 
that the cases which used to be heard at 
the Delphinion and Palladion were handed 
over to the Jrttaste. Thus the Ephete 
had only two courts left them, that in 
Phiéatto, a place in the Pirens, uca the 
sea, aud the Prytingum. The former bad 
only to judge in the rare event of a person 
hauished for unintentional homicide being 
charge with intentional murder, A» he 
miyht not wet foot on land, he was heard 
standing in a ship, and if dound guilty was 
punished with banishment for life, At the 

rytaneum a regular conrt was held on inani- 
mate objects and animals which had been tho 
causo of death toa human boing, The yresi- 
dent of the four old Ionic tribes removed the 
object or the animal over the border. Again, 
if a murder had been committed and the of- 
fender was undiscovered, this court had to 
ronounce lawful sentence against him (Dem. 

§ 64-79; Aristotle, Const, Athens, 07]. 

‘iS atauee Ser ALoava. 

Ephors (Zphdrvi=overseers.) A board 
of five members at Sparta, elected annually 
from all the citizens. It is said to have 
been established by Lycurgua or king Theo- 
pompna (770) Bw). Tio os ginal intention 
was that it should give decisions in private 
matters, and represent the absent kinge in 
certain of their duties, especially the super- 
intendenco of the officials aud of public 
discipline, But thoir circle of authority 
gradnally widened, till it come to mean 
superintendence over the whole counnon- 
wealth, including the kings, The ephors 
had the right of raising objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other 
officials, to account for their conduct, pun- 
ishing them with fines and reprimands, and 
even prosecuting them before the seuate, 
and threntening them with deponition and 
death. They were the only citizens who 
were not obliged to rise in the kings’ 
presence, a fact which gives a good idea of 
the relative position of the two partica. 
Besides the duty of opposing oveiything 
which they thought adverse to tho laws 
and intorests of Sparta, they had from early 
times the right of summoning the delibera- 
tive and legislative assembliey, the Grasia 
and Ecclésta, to make proposals to them, 
and take the lead in proceedings left to 
their management, ‘Two of them regularly 
accompanied the kings on their campaigns. 
It is probable also that they had the super- 
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intendence of the public treasure. In their 
capacity of protectors of the public dis 
cipline their authority extended itself to 
the minutest details of private life. In 
regard to the Helots and Périeci it was 
still more alsolute. Even on a ic 
they could pasa soutence of death without 
trial. (See Pxnresct.) On important occa- 
sions # majority of their yotes was required. 
At the end of thoir annual office, on which 
they enterod at the beginning of the 
Spartan year or at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, they were liable to be called to 
aceotut by their succewors. The year was 
dated by ‘the name of the first Ephor on 
the board. 

Ephdrus. A Greek historian, born about 
400 nc, at yma, in Ania Minor, He lived 
to wee the invasion of Asia by Alexander 
the Grent in 834. Like Theopompx, he 
was a pupil of Isdcrités, who, seeing that 
hho wns not likely to sncoeed as a yblic 
speaker, porsuaded him to write history, 

lv was tho author of a Universal History, 
which omitiod the mythical age, and began 
with the roturn of the Hériclile into tho 
Pelopouncne, Lt treated in thirty books the 
history of the Grock and barbarian world, 
during a space of 750 yenrs, ending in 840 
uw. The last book in said to have been 
completed by his son Déindphilus, The 
wark was continued in the Alexaudrian 
pore by Diyllns of Athens, Psaiu of 

iataa, and Méndldtus of Porinthns, It 
was much read and used for tho wealth and 
excellent arrangement of its matorial, which 
embraced geography, etlmography, inyth- 
ology, aud tho history of civilization and 
literature. It met with inuch hostile criti- 
cism, but had its admirors, among whom 
was Polybius. 

Eplcasté. See Jovasta. 

icharmus. A Greek comedian, horn 
in the island of Cos, about 540 n.c. When 
only a child of three months old he came 
with his father Hlothalés, 0 pliysician, to 
Mogara in Sicily, whore he «died abont 450 
at the age of 90 Like his father, he is 
said to have been personally acquainted 
with Psthigras, end whether this is so or 
no, his philosophical attainments were not 
inconsiderable. It was Epivharmus who 
pave to the Doric comedy of Sicily its liter- 
ary form. Thirty-five of his plays, written 
in the Doric dialect, are known to us by 
their titles, and a few meagre fragments 
have survived. They differed from the 
Attic comedy in having no chorus. Their 
subjects were taken partly from the stories 
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of and heroes, which they burlesqued 
ped parchiner and partly from life. Whe 
plote seem to have Peen simple and the 
action rapid. The philosophical leanings 
of Epicharmus ere shown in numerous say- 
ings of deep practical wisdom. Plato said 
that Epicharmus was the prince of comedy, 
es Homer was of tragedy, a striking testi- 
mony fo the perfection of his compositions 
in their own line. In his mythical comedy 
he was imitated by Dindldchns of Syracuve, 

Epichsirétémia. Sre Eocueata. 

Epictétus (Gr. Zpiktetds). A Greek phi- 
Iosopher, born at Hrérapélis in Phrygia. 
He lived along time in as a slave, 
in the house of Epaphréditus, a favourite 
of Nero. Emancipated by his mastor, be 
beenmo a professor of the Stoica system, 
which he bad learned from the lectures of 
Masduiue Rofus. When the philosophers 
were expelled from Rome by Domitian in 
44 aw. Epictetus went to Nicdpdlia in 
Epirus, where he lived aa the master of a 
seliool until the reign of Hadrian (117 4.0.) 
Ho formed numerons disciples by free cou- 
versations after the manner of Socrates, 
Among these was Arrifuims, to whom we 
owe an account of Epictetns’ doctrine, for 
tho master himself Jeft nothing in writing. 
The imain point on which he Inid stress 
wan the independence of the human mind 
of all oxternal circumatances, such being 
not in our power. Tis freedom is to be 
attnined by patience and renunciation. 
‘The duty of man is to find all his happiness 
within himself, and the power of which he 
should he most in awe is the deity in his 
own breast, 

Eplodrus (Gr. Hpthonrts.) A Grook phi- 
lnsopher, founder of the Epicurean school, 
which was so named after him. He was 
Dorn 3428.6, in the Attic dome of Gargéttus, 
and spent his carly years in Samoa, where 
his father had settled as a clerachus. (See 
Couontes, Greek.) While still young he 
returned to Athens, and there acquired by 
independent rending a comprehensive know- 
ledge of previous philosophies, In 310 
(atat. 32) he began to teach philosophy, 
firat in Myttleng, and afterwards in Lamp: 
stow. After 304 he carried on his pro- 
fession at Athens. Here he bought a 
garden, in which he lived in retirement in 
a very modest and simple style, surrounded 
by his brother and his friends. He died 
{B.c. 268, wtat. 74) of calculus, after terrible 
sufferings, But to the last moment he 
never lost the tranquil ferent: which had 
chnracterized his whole life. Such was his 
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authority with his disciples thet none of 
them ventured to make any innovation in his 
doctrines. His schoo! continued to flourish 
in Athens, under fourteen masters, for 
227 years ;' and much longer in other cities. 
His ‘writings were remarkably numerous, 
and in parta very comprehensive. They 
were admired for their clearness, but their 
form was found fault with as too cerelesy. 
Epicurag used to say himeolf that writing 
gave him no trouble. All that remains of 
them {exclusive of what may be gleaned from. 
quotations in later writers], is: (1) a com- 
pendium of his doctrine in forty-four short 
propouitions, written for hia ‘scholars to 
learn by heart. This we must, however, re- 
iomber is not preserved in its original form. 
(2) Some fragments, not inconsiderable, but 
muuch mutilated and very incomplete, of his 
great work On Nature, in thirty books, 
‘Dhese are preserved in the Horoulanean 
papyri. (8) Threo letters have survived from 
the body of hiv correspondence, bexides his 
will. For his system, see PHILosoruy. 
Eplgimia (Greck). The right of con- 
tracting n valid marriage, with all its legat 
consequences, It was possessed only by 
citizens of the same state; aliens could only 
acquire it by special leval authorization, 
é., a decree of the popnlar assembly. At 
Athons even the Attweé, or rexident aliens, 
were excluded from it. (Comp. ConusIuM.) 
Epigiui. The descendants of the seven 
princes who marchod against Thebos: 
AMavileus, son of Adrastus; Alummdn, son 
of Amphiiraus: Didmédés, son of Tydeus ; 
Pydintichus, son of Parthdndpaus; Sthind- 
Tux, non of Cipiinens; Thersander, son of 
Pélynivés ; Euryalus, yon of Meécisteus. 
To avenge the slain, thoy marched against 
Thebes, under the leadership of Adrastus, 
ten years after the first Theban war (see 
ApRAstUS). Unlike their ancestors, thoy 
started with the happiest auspices. Tho 
oracle of Amphinraus at Thebes promises 
thom victory, and a happy return to all, 
that is, excopt Ajsialous the son of Adras- 
tus, the only warrior who escaped in the 
previous war, In the decisive battle at 
Glivas, Mgialeus falls by the hand of Las- 
dimas, son of Et8éclés, and leader of the 
Thebans, Laodamas is himself slain by 
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and destroyed the city, send the best part 
of the booty, according to their vow, to 
the Delphic oracle. Thersander and his 
family are henceforth the rulers of Thebes. 

Epigram. Properly =an inscription, such 
as was often written upon e tomb, a votive 
offering, present, a work of art, and the 
like, to. describe ‘its character. Insorip- 
tions of this sort were from early times put 
into metrical form, and the writer gene- 
rally tried to put good sense and spirit into 
them. They were generally, thongh not 
always, written in the elegias motre. 

Tho ‘greatest master of epigram was 
Stménidés of Céda, the author of almost 
al! the sepulchral inscriptions on the 
warriors who fell in the Persinn wars, 
His liney are remarkable for repose, clenr- 
ness, and force, both of thought and ox- 
pression. Fictitious inscriptions were 
often written, containing brief criticisms 
on celebrated’ men, as poets, philosophers, 
artists and their productions. Tho form of 
the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language tho clover 
ideas, or the passing moody of tho writer, 
often with a tingo of wit or satire, The 
occasional epigram was a very favourite 
form of composition with the Aloxandrian 
poets, and remained 80 down to the latest 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted 
themselves entirely to it. Many of the 
choicest gems of Greek literature are to 
be found in the epigrams. The epigram- 
matists used other metres besides the 
elogiae, especially the iambic, In later 
times more complex and almost lyrical mea- 
sures were employed. The Greek Anth- 
ology has preserved 4,500 epigrams, of the 
greatest variety in contents, and from the 
hand of more than 300 poets, (See ANTHO- 
Losy.) Among these are found some of 
the most celebrated names of ancient and 
of later times. A great number, too, are 
found in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, 
the epigram was earliest welcomed at Rome. 
Tt lived on in an uninterrupted existence 
from Ennius till the latest times, being 
employed sometimes for inscriptions, some- 
times for other and miscellaneous purposes. 
In the second half of the 1st century ap. 


Alcmmon. Part of the defeated Thebans, ! Martial handled it in various forms and 


by the advice of TeirésYas, fy before the 
city is taken, and settle in the territory of 
Hestixdtiy in Thessaly, or among the Llly- 
risn Enchéli, where the government is in 
the hands of descendants of Cadmus (sce 
Capuus) The victors having conquered 


with the powor of a master. Wealso havea 
collection of epigrams by LuxérYus (6th cen- 
tury 4.D.). Many of such poems are pre- 
served on inscriptions, besides a great quan- 
tity in manuscript, which in modorn times 
have been collected into » Latin Authology. 
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Epitlérts. See Ivwenvrance (Athenian). 

Epilenids. See Daxcine. 

Epiméléts (overseers., The name given 
at Athens to commissioners nominated os 
occasion night require for the superin- 
tendence of departinents, Some of these 
commissioners were regularly elected every 
year, ox, «g., the ten cpluiicta of the 
wharves, wha were responsible for the 
care of the ships of war and eqnipments 
atored in the docks; and the ten commis- 
sioners of the Empdrion, whose duty it was 
to onforce the laws relative to dutics ond 
For tho commissioners of the 


commerce. 
revenue, sev TAMAS. 
Eptmétheus. Brother of Prdméthous and 


hnaband of Pundéra, (See Promerieus.) 

Epinikidn (Uireck). A prize hymn sang 
by tho chorus in honour of the victors at 
the great national games, 

Epidné. See Ascuevros. 

Episkjrés, See BALL. 

Epistités. See Bove. 

Epithdlamidn (livcek). The wedding- 
hem sung before the bridal chamber by a 
chorus of youths and maidens. 

Epitimia (Greck). The full possession 
of civic privileges, the opposite of dtzmia. 

Epdnymbs (reck). Properly the porson 
after whom anything is named, This was 
in various Greok states the unofficial title 
of the magixtrates after whom (in default 
of a xenerally reccived standard of chrono- 
logy) the yenr was designated, In Athens 
this would be the first Archdu, in Sparta 
the first Ephor, in Argos the priestess of 
Héra, When tho ¢phcbi, at Athons, were 
enrolled in the list of the citizous who 
could be called out for military service, the 
nome of the first archon of the year was 
attached. And whon the citizens of various 
ager were summoned to military vervice, a 
reference was made to the archon cyonymos, 
under whom they had been originally en- 
rollod. The ancieut heroes who yave their 
namo to the ten tribes of Clisthéués, and 
the heroes worshipped by the demos, were 
aluo called eponymai, ‘The statues of the 
former were in the market place, and it wax 
near them that official notices were put up 
|Aristotle, Const. of Athens, 53). 

Epdpeus. Son of Poseidon and Caniicd, 
the daughter of Mdlus, brother of Aléens. 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sictéu, 
where he became king. He wns killed by 
Lycus for the sake of Anti5pé, who, it waa 
alleged, was mother of Zéthus by him. 

. See ELEUSINIA. 
(1) Greck. Many indications point 
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to the fact that the oldest poetry of the 
Grecks was connected with the worship of 
the gods, and that religious pootry of a 
amystical kind was composed by the priests 
of the Thracians, a musical and poetival 
people, and diffased in old times through 
Ronther Greece. The worship ot the 
Muses was thus derived from the Thracians, 
who in Inter times had disappemed from 
Greece Proper; and accordingly the oldest 
bards whose names are known to the 
Greeks,—Orphens, Mirus, Eumolpus, 
‘Thimfris,—are supposed to have been 
Thracians also. The current ideas on the 
nature and action of the gody tended more 
aud anore to take the form of poetical 
myths renpecting their birth, actions and 
stfferiugs. And thus those compositions, 
of which an idea say bo derived fiom 
some of the so-called Homeric bymns, 
gradually awsumed an epic character, In 
courno of time the epic writors throw off 
their connexion with religion, and struck out 
independent lines. Contining themselves no 
longer ta the myths about the gods, they 
celebrated the Leroic deeds both of mythical 
antiquity and of the immediate past. Thus, 
in the Homeric description of the epic age, 
while the bards Phémius and Démidicus 
appear aa favourites of the gods, to whom 
they are indebted for the gift of song. they 
are not attached to any particular worship, 
The subjects of their song are not only 
atories abont the gods, such as the loves 
of Arés and Aplrédité, but the events of 
recent times, the conquest of Troy by 
means of the wooden horse, and the tragical 
return of the Acheans from Troy. Singers 
like these, appearing at public festivals, 
and at the tables of princex, to entertain 
the guests with their Jays, must have 
existed early in Greece Proper. But it 
was the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor who 
first fully developed the capacities of epic 
pootry. By long practice, exteuding prob- 
ably thiongh centuries, a gradual progress 
was probably effected from short Inys to 
long epic narratives; and at the same time 
a tradition delivered from master to scholar 
handed on and perfected the outer form of 
style and metre, Thus, about 900 B.c. 
epic poetry was brought to its highest per- 
faction by the genius of Homer, the reputed 
author of the Tliad and Odyssey. After 
Homer it sank, never to rise again, from 
the height to which he had raised it. 

It is true that in the following centuries a 
sories of epics, more or less comprehensive, 
were composed by poets of the Ionic school 
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in close imitation of the style and metre of 
Homer. But not one of thom succeeded in 
coming even within measurable distance of 
their grent master. The favourite topics of 
these writers were such fables as served 
either to introduce, or to extend and con- 
tinue, the Miad and Odyssoy. They were 
called cyclic poets, because the most impor 
taut of their works were afterwards put 
togeter with the Iind and Odyssey in an 
epic cycle, or circle of lays The Cyprian 
poems (Cypria), of Stisinas, of Salamis in 
Cyprus (776 4,c.), formed the introduction 
to the Ilind, These embraced the history 
of the period between the marringe of 
Pélens and the opening of the Tliad. At 
about the same time Arctinus of Milétus 
composed his 42th Yipts in five books. This 
oom started from the conclusion of the 
liad, and described the death of Achilles, 
and of the Ethiopian prince Memnén, the 
contest for the arms of Achilles, and the 
suicide of Ajax. The Destruction of Ilium, 
by the same author, was in two books. 
way of supplement to the Homoric Tlind, 
‘Leschés of Magttlene, either about 708 or 
604 B.C., wrote a Little Iliad, in four books. 
‘This embraced the contest for the arms of 
Achilles, the appearance of Neoptdlémus 
and Philoctétés, and the capture of the 
city. The transition from the Iliad to the 
Odyssey was formed by the five books of 
Noxtot (The Return of the Heroes), written 
Wy Agia of Trazén. The Selégdnia, by 

ugammon of Cpréné (about 670), continued 
the Odyssey. This was in two books, em- 
bracing the history of Odyssens from the 
burial of the suitors until his death at the 
hands of his son Télégiuus. These pooms 
and those of the other eyclics were, after 
Homer, the sources from which the later 
lyric and dramatic poets drew most of their 
information. But only fragments of them 
remain. 

A new direction was given to epic 
in Grooce Proper Pike didecte an 
genealogical opies of Hésiod of Ascra, about 


8 hundred years after Homer. Hesiod wns | 


the founder of a achool, the productions of 
which were often attributed to him as those 
of the Ionic schoot were to Homer. One 
of these disciples of Hesiod was Eumélas 
of Corinth (about 750 B.c.), of the noble 
family of the Bacchiidm. But his poems, 
Like those of the reat, axe lost. 

Themostnotable representatives of mythi- 
1 [Or perhaps becanse their style ond treat- 


ment was conventional and without originality. 
another meaning of the word cyeticus.] 
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cal epic poetry in the following centuries 
are Pisander of Camirus (nbout 640 B.c.), 
and Panydsis of Halicarnnssus (during the 
first half of tho 6th century). In the second 
half of tho 6th century Cherilus of Samos 
wrote a Pers?is on the Persion wars; the 
first attempt in Greece at a historical epic. 
His younger contemporary, Anthnachus of 
Coldphdn, also struck out a new line ip his 
learned Thebais, the precursor and model 
of the later epic of Alexandria. The Alox- 
andrians laid grost stress on learning and 
artistic execution in detail, but usually con- 
fined themselves to poems of less magni- 
tude. The chief represcutatives of the 
Alexandrian school are Callimichus (about 
250 4.6.), Rhisnus, Enphiriéu, and Apol- 
Ionitis of Rhodes. The latter made the 
futile attempt to return to the simplicity 
of Homer. Hix Argonautica is, with the 
exception of the Homeric pooma, the only 
Greek epic which has survived from the 
ante-Christian era. In the 200 years be- 
twoen tho 4th and 6th centuries a.p,, the 
mythical epic is represented by Quintus 
Smyruwus, Nonnus, Oollithus, Tryphtd- 
dorus, Munens, and the apocryphal 
Orpheus, Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphio- 
dorus were Egyptians. Nonnus and 
Musaus, alone among these writers, have 
any claim to distinction, Tho talent of 
Nonnus is genuine, but undisciplined; 
Museus kuows how to throw charm into 
his treatment of a narrow subject. The 
whole series is clored by the Ihdea of 
Joannés Tzetzes, a Jearucd but tasteless 
scholar of the 12th century a.p. 

As Homer was the master of tho 
mythical, so Hesiod was the master of the 
didactic epic. After him this department 
of poetry was best represented by Xénd- 
phinés of Caldphon, ParméntWés of Eléa, 
and Empédoclés of Agrigentum, in the 6th 
and 5th centuries B.c. In the Aleanndrian 
poriod didactic poetry was much taken up, 
and employed upon the yreatest possible 
variety of subjects. But none of its repre- 
sentatives succeeded in writing more than 
poetic prose, or in handling their intract- 
able material with the mastery which 
Vergil shows in his Georgics, The period 
| produced the estronomical epic of Aratiie 
; of StcHon (about 275 z.c.), and two medical 
1 poems by Nicander of Colaphon (about 150}. 

inder the Roman Empire more didactic 

try was produced by the Greek writers. 

Hoxtaus and the so-called Munéths wrote 

on astrology. Dionysius Pérlépetés on geo- 

graphy, Oppian on angling, and an imi- 
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tator of Oppian on hunting. The Alex- 
andrian period also produced didactic 
poems in iambic sénarit, as e.g. several on 
geography bearing the names of Dicwarchus 
and Soymnus, which atill survive. 

(2) Homan. The Romans probably bad 
songs of an epic character from the earliest 
timos ; but those were soon forgotton. They 
had, however, @ certain influence on the 
later and comparatively artificial literature, 
for both LivYus Andr&nicus in his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, and Nevius in his 
Punic War, wrote in traditional 
Italian metre, the versus Sdtarnius. 
Nevius wag, it is true, a national poet, and 
so was his kuccessor Ennius, but the Jatter 
employed the Greck hexametor metre, in- 
stead of the rude Saturniau. To follow 
the example of Ennius, and celebrate the 
achievements of their countrymen in the 
form of the Greok epic, was the ambition 
‘of several poets before the fall of the 
Republic. A succession of prets, ay Hosting, 
the tragedian Accins, and Furins were the 
authors of poetical annals, In thix con- 
nexion we should also montion Cicero's 
epics on Marins and on his own consnlvhip, 
besides the porm of Torontius Varro of Atax 
(AtideTnus) on Cosar’s war with the Séquini 
(Belt Sequtnteum). Latin epics on 
Greck mythical subjects seem to hove been 
rare in the republican ago. At least we 
know of only a few translatious, as that of 
the Ilind by Mattitia and Ninnius Crassus, 
and of tho Cypria by Lavinus. Towards 
the ond of the repnblican age it was a 
favourite form of literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alex- 
andrians. Varro of Atax, for example, 
follawed Apollonius of Rhodos in_ his 
Argonautica; others, like Helvius Cinna 
and the orator Li 18 Calyus, proferred 
the xhorter epics so mach in favour with 
the Alexandrians. Only one example in 
this style is completely preserved, T'he 
Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, by Cat- 
ullus, ‘This is the only example we possess 
of the narrative epic of the republic. 

But in the Augustan age both kinds of 
epic, the mythic and the historical, are repre- 
sented bya number of posts. Varius Rufus, 
Rabirlus, Cornélius Sévérus, and Albind- 
vinus P&do, treated contemporary history 
in the epic style: Dimitius Marsuy 
Mitcor turned their attention to the mytho- 
logy. The Aineid of Vergil, the noblest 
monnmeut of Roman epic poetry, combines 
both characters Of all the epic produc- 
tions of this age, the only ones which are 
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intact are the Hneid, a pane- 
on Meugsila, which found’ its way 
into the poems of Tibullus, and perhaps two 


the Ciilex and Ciris, falsely attri- 
Ented to Vergil. 


In the ist century 4.D. we have several 
examples of the historical epio: the Phar- 
sila of Lucan, the Paatca of Siliua 
Ttdliens, a Bellum Ctvilé in the satirical 
romance of Petrénius, and an anonymous 
panegyric on Calpurnina Piss, who was 
executed for conspiracy under Nero, 4.D, 
65. The heroic style is represented by 
the Argonaztica of Valerius Flaccus, and 
the Thebcid and Achilléid of Statins, to 
which we may add the metrical epitome 
of the Iliad by the so-called Pindarus 
Thébinus. The politico-historical poems 
of the sneceeding centuries, by Publius 
Porfirms Optitfinus in the 4th century, 
Clandian, Merobaudes, Sidonius Apolliniris 
in the 6th, Priscian, Corippus,and Venantius 
Fortiinatns in the 6th, are entirely panegyrio 
in character, and intouded to do homage to 
the emperor or mou of influence. Of all 
these poets, Claudian is the most consider- 
able. He and Dracontins (towards the end 
of the 5th century) are ainong the last who 
take their subjects from mythology, 

Didactic poetry, which suited the sober 
character of the Romans, was early repre- 
sented at Romo. Here the Romans were 
in many ways superior to the Greeks. 
Appius Olaudius Cecus and the elder 
Cato wero the authors of gnomic poetry. 
Ennius, the tragedian Accius, and several 
of his contemporaries, wrote didactic pieces; 
the satires of Lucilius and Varro were also 
in part didactic. It way however not till 
tho end of the republican period that the 
influence of Greek literature gave predomi- 
nance to the Greek epic form. It was then 
adopted Varro of Atax, the orator 
Cicero, and above all by Lucretius, whose 
poem De Rerum Nativa is the only did- 
sotis poo of this period that has been pre- 

intact, In the Angustan age many 
writers were active in this field. Valgius 
Rifas and Lmilius Macer followed closely 
in the steps of the Alexandrians. Grattius 
wrote a poem on hunting, » part of which 
still survives; Maniliua an astronomical 
poem which survives entire, But the 
Georgics of Vergil throws all similar works, 
Greek or Latin, into the shade. Ovid 
employs the epic metre in his Métdémor- 
phvets and Hditeutica, the elegiac in his 

fF 


In the Ist century aD. Germanicus 
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translated Aratus, Columella wrote a poem 
on gardening; ean unknown athor (said 
to be Lucilius), the na, The 3rd 
century produced the medica! poem of 
Sammonlcua Sarénus, and that of Némési- 
anus on hunting. In the 4th we have 
Ansbnias, much of whose work is didactic; 
Palldias on agriculture; an adaptation of 
Aratus and of Dionfsius Periégstés by 
‘Aviénus, with a description of the sea- 
coasts of the known world in iambics; in 
the Bth, besides some of Claudian’s pieces, 
a description by Rutilius Namatfanus in 
elegiacs of his return home, The book of 
Dionysius Periegetes was adapted by Pris- 
cian in the 6th century. A collection of 
proverbs, bearing the name of Cato, belongs 
to the 4th century. In most of these com- 
positions the metrical form is a mere set 
off; and in the school verses of the gram- 
matians, ag in those by Térentianus Maurus 
on metres, by sn anonymous anthor on 
rhetorical figures, and on weights and 
meesntes; there is no pretence of poetry 
at all. 

Epiilénés (Masters of the Feast). The 
office of epufo wos created 196 B.C, to re- 
lieve the Pontfficds. It was, from the 
first, open to plebeians, and could be held 
with the great offices of stato. The first 
duty of the epittones was to provide the 
banquets (#ptidusn) of the Capitoline deities 
(see ri peat In later times they 

ad also to provide for and superintend the 
public entertainments (#piiler) of the people, 
whon the senste diued on the Capitol. 
Such entertainments were always provided 
at the games given by private individuals, 
or by the state, on occasious of religious 
feativals, dedications of templex, assump- 
tiona of office, triumphs, fanerals, birthdays 
in the imperial household, and the like. 
The Collegtm epulonum consisted origin- 
ally of three members (tres virt epuloncs) 
and afterwards of seven (erpim vir 
epulones), » name which it retained even 
after Caiar had raised the number to ten, 
Its existence can be traced down to the end 
of the 4th century. 

Equirria, Sce Mars and Savi, 


Fquités (horsemen or knights). The 


eguites were originally a real division of ‘ 


the Roman army. At the beginning of 
the kingly period they were called cél2rés, 
and their nnmber is said to have been 300, 
chosen in equal parts from the three tribes of 
the Ramnés, Titiés, and Lucérés, A hun- 
dred formed a centiiria, each cenfuria being 
named after the tribe from which it was 
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taken, Thirty made a trina, and ten were 
under the command of # déciirid, while the 
whole corps was commanded by the 
tranns célérum. During the course of 
the kingly period the body of equites was 
increased to six centurie, aud the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius finally raised it to 
eighteen. When the twelve new ceutaries 
were formed, consisting of the richest persons 
in the state, whose income exceeded that of 
the firet class in the census, the corps of 
equites lost the exclusively patrician char- 
acter which had hitherto distinguished it. 
At the same time its military importance 
was diminished, as it no longer formed the 
first rank, but took up a position on the 
wings of the phalane (sve Lecio), The 
equites, however, retained bath in the state 
and in the army their porsoual prestige, 
In the cUmitia they voted first, and in 
ccnturia’ of their own. They were the 
most distinguished troops in the army. No 
other soldiers were in a position to keep 
two horves and a yroom apiece, a costly 
luxury, although they received an allowance 
for the purchase and keep of their horse. 
After the intreduetion off the pay system 
they received threo times as much as tho 
ordinary troops; on occnsion of « triumph 
three times the ordinary share of bnoty ; 
and at the foundation of a colony a much 
larger allotment thon the ordinary colonist. 
Tho 1,800 cyaites equd publica, or equiter 
whose horse was purchased and kept by the 
stato, were chosen every five years, at the 
census. The election was carried out in 
the republican period originally by the 
consuls, but in later times by the censors. 
After the yeneral census was completed, 
the cengors procecded to review the eyuites 
(recognitis). They were arranged accord- 
ing to their tribes, and each of them, lead- 
ing his horso by ‘the hand, passed before 
the tribunal of the censors in the forum. 
All who had served their time, and who 
were physically incapacitated, received 
their discharge. If an egués were judged 
unworthy of his position, he was dismissed 
with the words: “ Sell your horse ” (Vendé 
Equum). If there were nothing against him, 
he wos passed on with the words Tradte 
equum (“lead your horse paxt”), The 
vacancies were then filled up with suitable 
candidates, and the now list (album equitum) 
rend aloud. In later times, the egurs whowe 
name was first read ont was called priaceps 
ditventatis (sec PRINCEYS). 

During their time of service (tat. 17-46) 
the equites were beund to serve in o number 
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of campaigus not exceeding ten. Their 
service expired, they passed into the first 
censorial class.” The senators alone amoug 
the eguitex were, in earlier timey, allowed to 
keop their cquus publicus, their name on the 
roll, and their rights as equéfes unimpaired. 
But of this privilege the senatora were 
deprived in the time of the Gracchi. The 
number of the eqwites equo publico re- 
mamod the sane, as no addition was made 
to tho sum expended by the state on the 
horsey. Young men of proporty sometimes 
xerved ou their own horses (equa private) 
without any sbnro in the political privileges 
of the equitrs, After the Second Punic war 
the body of equitrs gradually lost its mili- 
tary ponition, andl firinlly ceased to oxist av 
special troop, In the Ist century u.c. the 
members of the equestrian ernturie only 
served in the chur pratorta of the general, 
or in the capacity of military triboues and 
prafreti of cohorts, 

The wealthy class, who were in passes 
sion of the large capital which enabled them 
to undortake the farming of the public 
revenues, and who conxequeutly had the 
Opportunity of enriching themselves still 
farthor, had long enjoyed a very influential 
position. In 123 pc. the lex iadtetarta of 
Gaius Gracelus transferred to the possexsons 
of the equestrian census (400,000 sestert2z, or 
about £:1,500) to right to sit on juries, which 
had proviously belonged exclusively to mem- 
bers of the senate, Thus an ordd Cquester 
or third order, standing between the yenate 
and the people, was formed, which began 
to play an important part in politics. Its 
members were called equites even if they 
were not enrolled in the centuria equitum, 
The contests between the senate and the 
equites for the exclusive right to sit on the 
juries, continued with varying fortunes 
until the end of the Republic, Augustus 
allowed the ordo cquester to continue in 
oxistence asa clas in possession of a cor- 
tain income ; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to an end, and the ordo accord- 
ingly lost all its former importance. On 
the other hand, the equites proper rose into 
& position of ‘great consideration. 
were divided into six turma, headed by an 
imperia) prince as prinecpe fuventutis. 
‘True, they had no farther standing us a 
corporation: but the’ emperor employed 
them in a varicty of confidential posts. 
The title egues equo} publico was necessary 
tor the attainment of the office of military 


+ The state did not actually provide the horse. 
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tribune, and for a number of the most 
important military posts. The power of 
conferring or withdrawing the title came at 
length to rent with the emperor alone. 

‘Tho review of the equites, which used to 
tako place every five years, now became a 
mere ceremony, and way united by Augustus 
with the ancient annual parade (transvecti3) 
of the 16th July. Tho egaites, in full 
uniform, rede through the Forum to the 
Capitol, past the temple of Mars or onde. 

Aftor the transference of tho scat of 
government to Constantinople, the firme 
equitwn sank into the position of a city 
corporation, standing between the senate 
and the uilds, and in posseayion of special 
privileges, The insignia of the cquites 
were a fold ring and a narrow purple border 
on the tunic (vee Tunica), At the trany- 
vectio they wore the trabea, a mantle 
adorned with purple stripes, and. crowns of 
olive, From 67 8.0. the fourteen first rows 
were assigned to them hdndris causd. 

Erinds, The Greek term for an organized 
clab or society, for the purposes af feast 
ing and amusement, whose members were 
called #rintater, Sometimes it would be 
formed in connexion with the worship of 
particular deities, Sometimes, again, the 
object of an cranos would be mutual asvist- 
ance by advances of money. The govern- 
ment encouraged these clubs, because their 

icra me it fatier to settle 
with expedition any legal proceedin 
arising out of their affairs, Trials of ths 
kind, for refusal to pay snbscriptions, or 
to repay loans, had to be settled within a 
month. 

Erité. See Muses. 

Eritosthtnés. A Greok savant, born at 
CFrané in 2753.0. He completed his philo- 
sophical education at Athens, where he 
made his first public appearance as 9 
lecturer on philosophy. His learning won 
him such a reputation that Ptolemy JIT 
(Euergatés) invited him in 247 y.0 to 
Alexandria, and made him librarian there 
in the place of Callfm&chus, He is said to 
have died, after nearly losing his eye-sight, 
by voluntary starvation in 195 Bc. He 
was a master of science in all its branches— 
history, geography, geometry, astronomy, 
philosophy, grammar and poetry. As a 
writer he’ treated an astonishing variety 
of subjects, and won thereby the name of 
Pentathlds (or master in the five great 
exercises of the arena). It is said that he 
waa the first person who assumed the name 
of Philologds, or friend of science. His 
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greatest service consists in the fact that he 
was the founder of scientific geography. 
His greatost work was his Geoyraphica, in 
three books. ‘The first was upon physical 
geography, the second treated wnathematical 
geography on the basis of the measurement 
of degreos, discovered by himself, The 
subject of the third was chorography, based 
upon a map of his own drawing. ‘The work 
ix unfortunately lost, and known only by 
what later writers, especially Strabo, have 
preserved. Historical investigation owes 
4 groat deal to the Chronigraphia, in which 
he undertook to found chronology on as 
tronomy and mathematics, His compre- 
hensive book on Ancient Comedy way a con- 
tribution to the history of literature. The 
Cataléyot was a work on astronomy and 
mythology, in which were collected the 
fables of the ancient writers on the con- 
atellations, with an enumerstionof the single 
stars in each group. A dry compendium, 
called the Cafast?rignoi, containing a mere 
enumeration of 44 constellations, with 475 
stars, and the fables attached, is based on 
the great work of Eratosthenes. His poetical 
efforts were a short epic called Hers, aud 
a celebrated elegy, the Erégone. Besides 
the compendium sbove mentioned, and some 
irngments, we have a letter of Eratosthenes 
to Ptolemy Euergetes on the doubling of 
the cube, and an epigram on the same 
subject. 

Erthts. In Greek mythology, the pri- 
moval darkness, springing, according to 
Hesiod, from Chaos, brother of Night, and 
father by her of Athér and Héméra (day). 
The word is commonly used of the lower 
world, filled with impenetrable darkness. 

Erechthéum (Erechtheiin). The original 
sanctuary of the tutolary deities of ‘Athens, 
Athéné Polius, (the goddess ot the city), 
Poseiddn, and Erechtheus It was situated 
on the Acropolis. The old temple, said to 
have been built by Erechtheus, was burnt 
by the Persians in 480 u.c, The restoration 
was perhaps begun as far back as the time 
of Périclés, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription in the British Museum 
{no, xxx¥), was not gute finished in 409. 
The new temple was, even in antiquity, 
admired as one of the moat beautiful and 
perfect works of the Attic-Ionic style. It 
was 65 feet long and nesrly 36 broad; and 
was divided into two main parts. Entering 
throngh the eastern tico of six Ionic 
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the solid wall at the back was attached the 
Erechthoum proper. Here were three altars, 
one common to Possidon and Erechtheus, 
the other to Héphestus and the hero Batés. 
Connected with this, by three doors, was 
a small front-chamber, with seven halt 
columns adorning the western wall, and 
three windows between them. This chamber 
was appreached through a hall attached to 
the north side of the temple, adored with 
seven Ionic columns in trout, and one on 
each side. Under this was a cleft in the 
rock, said to have been made by the stroke 
of Poseidon’s trident during his contest with 
Athene for the porsexsion of the Acropolis. 
Corresponding to this ou the south side 
was 8 smal! hall, supported not by pillars, 
but by ciryatidés. This was called the 
Hall of Cord, and it probably contained the 
tomb of Cecrops. From it a step led down 
to a conrt, once walled round, in which 
were the Pandréséum (sre Panprowis), the 
sacred oliye tree of Athene, aud the altar 
of Zeus Herkeits, On the enst side, in 
front of the temple of Atheno Polias, stood 
the altar on which the great hecatomb was 
offered at the Pauathénaa. (Ser plan of 
ACROPOLIS.) 

Erechtheus. A mythical king of Atheus, 
According to Homer le was the son of 
Earth by Héphestus, and brought up by 
Athené,” Like that of Cecrops, half of bis 
form was that of a snake—a sign that he 
was one of the aborigines. Athene put the 
child in a chest which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops, Agraults, Hersé, and 
Pandrds6s, to take caro of ; forbidding them 
at the same time to open it. The two 
eldest disobeyed, and in terror at the 
serpent-slaped child (or according to 
another vernion, the snake that surrounded 
the child), they went mad, and threw 
themselves from the rocks of the Acropolis. 
Another account made the serpent kill them. 
Erechtheus drove out Amphict¥dn, and got 
possession of the kingdom. He ‘then ea- 
tablished the worship of Athone, and built 
to her, as goddess of the city (Polias), a 
temple, named after him the Erechtheum. 
Here he wax afterwards worshipped himself 
with Athene and Poseidin. He was also 
the founder of the Panathenaic featival. He 
was said to have invented the four-wheeled 
chariot, and to have been taken up to 
heaven for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the charinteer. His 


illars, one came into the cella of Athene daughters were Orithyia and Procris (sce 


lias, with an image of the goddess, and 


Borgas and Cepuaivs). Originally identi- 


a lamp that wes always kept burning. To fied with Erichthdntus, he was in later times 
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distinguished from him, and wax regarded 
as hia grandson, and as ron of Pandion and 
Zeuxippe. His twin brother was Bares, 
his sisters Procné and Philéméla. The 
priestly office fell to Butes, while Erech- 
theus assumed tho functions of royalty. By 
Praxithéa, the daughter of Cephissus, he 
was father of the xecond Cecrops (sce PAn- 
Dron, 2), of Métidu (ee Davavus); of 
Crétwa (are Ion), as well as of Protdyéneia, 
Pandora, avd Chthinta. When Athens 
was pressed hard by the Eleusiniaus 
under Eusnolpnx, the oraclo promised hin 
the victory if le would sacrifice one of 
his daugliters. He chose the youngest, 
Chthinia; but Protogeneia and Pandora, 
who had made a vow with their sister to 
die with her, voluntarily shared her fate. 
Erechtheus conquered hiy enemies nud slew 
Emnolpus, but was afterwards destroyed 
by tho trident of hix enemy's father, 
Poseidon, 

Erginé, Ser ATHENE 

Erginus, King of the Mintw of Orchi- 
dnug, son of Poseidin (or Clfinéuns, 
wocording to another account), aud one of 
the Argonauts, At the games of Poseidon 
at Onchésin, Olymenow wan killed by a 
stone thrown by a noble Thebon,  Exyrinus 
in consequence compelled the Thobas to 
pay him an annual tribute of 100 oxen for 
twenty years, Heériclés, on returning from 
his slaughter of (he lions of Crtherdn, cmne 
upon the heralds who were collecting the 
tribute, Ho cut off thoir noses and ears, 
tied their hands round their nocks, and told 
them that this was tho tribute they might. 
take back to their master, War brokeout. 
Horncles armed the Thebans with tho arms 
hanging in the temples, the Minyw having 
carried off all the others; slew Erginus, 
destrayed Orchomenus, and forced the Minya* 
to pay double tho tribute to Thebes. The 
sons of Erginas were the mythicnl architects 
Agimédés and Tréphontis. 

Erichthinius. (1) Son of Dardiinus (se 
Danpanns) and Batoia, father of Tros. (2) 
See ERECHTHEUS. 

Eriginé. Daughter of Tcarits, who 
hanged hervelt for grief at the murder of 
hor father, and was taken up to heaven aa 
the constellation of the Virgin. (See 
Tearavs.) 

Erinna. A famous Greck poctess, a native 
of the island of Telos. She wax a friend 
and contemporary of Sappho, with whom 
the lived in Mityléné. She flourished about 
G00 B.C. and died at the age of nineteen. 
The poem by which she is best known is 
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the Spindie (Elakate) consisting of 300 
hexameters. A few verses of this, and a 
few epigrams, are all of her writing which 
survives A joe in five Sapphic sirephes, 
addressed to Rome as the mistress of the 
world, is from the hand of a much later 
poetesx, Melinnd, who probably lived in 
Lower Italy at the time of the war with 
Pyrrhus, or the First Punie War. 

‘Eringés (Greek), The goddesses of venge- 
auce. Homer speaks sometines of one, 
sometimes of several, but without any 
definite statement about eithor number, 
name, or dewent, Hegiod makes them the 
daughters of Gaia (Earth), sprung trom the 
blond of the mutilated Urinus. According 
to others they were the daughters of Night 





SPUNYS BIVDING PRENIONS Ov ADRS, 
(Vane-Painting ) 





(Nyx) or of the Rarth, and Darknoxs 
(Sk6tGs). Euripides is the earliest writer 


who fixes their number at three, and cou- 
siderably Inter we find them with the 
names Allécto ("She who rests not’), 
Tisiphoné (“Avenger of murder”), and 
Méyzera (‘The jealous one”) They are the 
avengers of every tranrgression of natural 
order, and especially of offences which 
touch’ the foundation of human society. 
They pnaish, without mercy, sll violations 
of fiat duty, or the claims of kinship, or 
the rites of hospitality; murder, perjury, 
and like offences; in Homer even beggars 
have their Erinys. The punishment begins 
on earth and is continued after death. 
Thus they porsue Oreatés and Alemesn, 
who slew’ their mothers, and (Edipis for 
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the murder of hig father and marriage 
with his mother, without regard to the 
circumstances by which their offences were 
excused. Their principle isa simple one, 
“gn eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” 
In spite of then terrible attribates as got- 
desseu of vengeance they were called Semnai 
(thehonourable)and Humentdes(the kindly) 
For the pimisbment of the cvil secures the 
well-being of the good, and by pursuing 
and destroying tranagressors the Erinyes 
prove themsclves benevolent aud bene 
ficent. They were worshipped in Athens 
under the name of Semnai, and had a shrine 
on the AréSpiigua, and the hill of Colonus, 
Fresh water and black sheep wero offered 
to them in sacrifice. The torrible picture 
drawn of them by Auschylus in his En- 
menides, as women like’ Gorgons, with 
snakes tor hair, bloodshot eyes, grinding 
teeth, and long black robes with’ blood-red 
girdles, was softened down in Inter times. 
They appear as maidens of stein aspoct, 
with snakes in their hair or round their 
wirdles ond arms, torches, scourges, or 
sicklea in their hands, generally in the 
cortume of huntresses, and sometimes with 
wiugs aa a sign of the awiftness of their 
vengeance (sce cut), 

eo Furies (Firte or Dtrw) of the 
Roman poets are a mere adaptation of 
the Greek Erinyes. They are generally 
iepresented ng torturing the guilty in the 
world below, but as sometimos appearing 
on earth, to excite to crime and throw men 
into madness. 

‘Eriphylé. In Greek mythology, sister of 
Adragtus and wife of Amphifvais. (Sve 
Avrastus,) Bribed with a necklace by 
Pdlynicés, she prevailed on her husband to 
take part in the war of the Seven Chiefs 
against Thebes, in which he met his death. 
(See Auprraraus.) In revenge for this 
she was slain by her son Alemmdn. (See 
ALCMZON.) 

Ecis. The goddess of discord, fighting, 
and quarrelling in the Greek mythology. 
In Homer she is sister and companion of 
Arés, and like him insatiate of blood; in 
Heuiod she is daughter of Night, and mother 
of trouble, oblivion, hunger, pain, murder 
and carnage, brawls, deceit, and’ Iawless- 
ness, She was the only one among the 
gods who was not bidden to the marriage of 
Pélous and Thétis. In revenge she threw 
a golden apple among the guests, and thus 
gave occasion for the Trojan War. (See 
Trogan War.) Side by side with this 
destructive Eris was a beneficent Eris, the 
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sister, according to Hesiod, of the other. 
She was the personification of noble rivalry, 
end is represented as stimulating even 
dullarda to exertion, 

rds. The god of love among the 
Greeks. His name doss uot occar in 
Homer; but in Hesiod he is the fairest of 


! the deities, who subduee the hearts of all 
| godaand nen. He is born from Chaos at the 


same time ay the Earth and Tartivus, and is 
the comrade of Aphridité from the moment 
of her birth. Hesiod conceives Eros not 
merely ns the god of sensual love, but as 
® power which forms the world by inner 
‘union of the separated elements; an idea 
very prevalout in antiqui ity, especially 
among the philosophers, But according 
to the later and commoner notion, Eros was 
the youngest of the gods, generally the son 
of Aphrodite by Arés or Hermés, alwaye 








(1) xnve. 


Tobnbily an tho Gennes of Death 
"OF Hadian “Woond af Centovett me, Waban) 


Ancribed to the tim, 


achild, thoughtless and capricions. He is 
as irresistible as fair, and has uo pity even 
for his own mother, Zeus, the father of 
gods and men, arms him with golden wings, 
aud with bow and unerring arrows, or 
burning torches. Antérds, the god of 
moutual love, is his brother, and his com- 
panions are Pothts and Himérds, the per- 
sonifications of longing and desire, with 
Q 
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Peithd (Persuasion), the Muses, and the 
Graces. In later times he is surrounded 
by crowd of similar beings, Erotés or 
loves. (For the later legend of Eros and 
Pajché, see Psycue.) 

ne of the chief and oldest seats of his 
worship was Thexple in Badtle, Here 
was his most ancient image, o rough, un- 
hewn stone. His festival, the Brotia or 
ErétIdia, continued till the time of the 
Boman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
yor with much ceremony, accompanied 
ny gynmastic and musical contests. Be- 
sides this he waa paid special honour 
and worship in the gymnasin, where his 
statue generally stood near thoue of Her- 
mes and Hérdclés, In the gyimunsia Eros 





7. 
(2) anos, 
(Rome, Capitohine Museum ) 


was the personification of devoted friend- 
ship and love between youths and men; 
the friendship which proved itself active 
and helpful in battle and bold adventure. 
‘This was the reason why the Spartans and 
Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred band of youths at Thobes 
was dedicated to him; why a festival of 
freedom (Hleuthéria) was held at Samos in 
his honour, as the god who bound men and 
youths together in the struggle for honour 
and freedom; and why at Athens he was 
worshipped as the liberator of the city, in 
memory of HarmédYus and Aristégiton. 

Jn works of art Eros was usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful boy, close upon the 
age of youth. In later times he also appears 
as a child with the attributes of a bow and 
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arrows, or burning torches, and in a great 
variety of situations, The most celebrated 
statues of this god were by Lysippus, 
Scépas, and Praxitélés, whose Hros at 
Thospie was regarded as a mastor-piece, 
and nnsurpassable. The famous torso in 
the Vatican, in which the god wears a 
dreamy, lovelorn air, ia popularly, but 
probably erroneously, traced to an original 
by Praxttdlés (lig. 1). The Eros trying hie 
bow, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
is supposed to be the copy of » work by 
‘L.gsippus (fig. 2). 

The Roman god Amor or Capidd waa a 
mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, and was 
neve! held in great honour. 

Eraé or Hersé. Sce CEcRops. 

Erymanthian Boar. See Hexacies. 

Erysichthén. (1) Son of the Athenian 
Cécrops. 

(2) Son of Trtdpas in Thessaly. For deso- 
crating the sacred enclosure of Démétér, and 
folling an oak consecrated to the goddess, 
he was ptnished with insatiable hunger. 
Having consumed all that he had, he was 
supported by his daughter Mestra, to whom 
her lover Poseidon had given the power of 
transferring herself into any shape that she 
liked. In vaiions forms she continually got 
herself sold, and then returned to her father 
with tho proceeds, At last Erysichthon was 
reduced to devouring bis own limbs. 

Erytheia, One of the Hespéridés. 

Eryx. Son of Pdseidén (or, according to 
another account, of Batés) and Aphridita, 
who was worshipped on Eryx, mountain 
in Sicily, He was king of the Elymf in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain, Eryx was 
a powerful boxer, but wes slain in ‘a fight 
with Héricléa about a bull, which hed run 
away from the latter, and which Eryx had 
appropriated. 

Ensédarti. Sce GLADIATORS. 

Essédum. See CuaRrors. 

Etédclés. Son of Cdipis king of Thebes 
and Iseasté, brother of Polynicés and 
Antiginé. He broke the agreement he 
had made with his brother to give him the 
kingdom of Thebes for one year. Polynicos 
accordingly organized the campaign of the 
Seven Chiefs against Thebes, and fell in 
single combat with Eteocles, (See (Epirus 
and SEVEN AGAINST THEBES.) 

Busdné. Daughter of Iphis, wife of 
Cay is. Her hugband fell before Thebes, 

at his faneral she threw herself into the 
flames of the pyre and was consumed with 
the corpse. 

Ruandris. See EVANvER, 
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Eubiilus. A Greek poet of the Middle 


Comedy, who flourished about 370 B.c. His © 


lays were mainly on mythical subjects, 
ae parodied the eerlior tragedi ‘espe 
cinliy’ Buripides. One hundred and four 
pieces were attributed to him, of which only 
a few fragments have been preserved written 
in pure and well chosen language. 

Ruclidés (Eukleides), (1) A philosopher 
of Magara, 2 disciple of Socrates, and the 
founder of the Megarien school. 

(2) A Greek mathematician who taught at 
Alexandria about 300 B.c, Al} that is known 
of his life is that he was held in much es- 
teom, and won the high regard of king 
Ptolemy 1. His labours in putting the dis- 
coveries of former mathematicians into 
order, completing them, and expounding 
them with matchles clearness an‘ concise- 
nesa, won him the position of the founder 
of mathematical literature. We still possess 
his Elements of Mathematics (Stoicheia) 
which have been used until quite lately as 
the foundation of all geometrica} text books. 
‘There are in 15 books; the 13th and 14th, 
however, are said to have been added by 
Hypsiclés of Alexandria about 160 n.¢. 
Besides this, we have what are called his 
Data, or 96 geometrical propositions as 
an introduction to geometrical analysis, an 
astronomical work entitled Phaendmena, 
and @ musical work on the division of the 
canon, Some other treatises, probably 
from the hands of other authors, have becn 
attributed to Euclid. Such are the Ele- 
ments of Optica and Catoptrics, and the 
Introduction to Music. 

Endémus. A Greok philosophor, native 
of Rhodes. After Theophrastus he was the 
chief of Aristotle's disciples, and wes the 
author of the seven books of Eudemian 
Ethics, which have come down to us among 
his writings. 

Euhémérus. A Greek writer, who flou- 
rished about 300 .c, Under the title of 
Hitrd Anagraphe, or Sacred History, he 
wrote a work which purported to explain 
the whole mythology, on the theory of the 
apothoosis of men who by their bravery and 
cleverness had deserved well of mankind. 
Zeus, for instance, bis kinsfolk and children, 
he represented aa in reality an ancient family 
of Cretan kings. To prove his asscrtion he 
appealed to @ representation of the whole 
primitive history of the world, from the 
time of Urintis onwards, given on a golden 
pillar in the temple of Zeus on the island 
of Panchsa. This, he said, he hed dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of India, when 
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sailing round the coast of Arabia on the 
commission of king Cassander. The work 
of Euhemerus, of which only fragments now 
remain, was well known in Rome, where it 
was trenslated and adapted by Ennius, The 
method of rationalizing or analysing mytho- 
into the history of human kings, heroes 
adventurers, is called Euhemerism, after 

its founder. 

Enlts. See Dionysus. 

Eumpus. The fnithful awineherd of 
Oriyoons, who gave his master » friendly 
welcome on his return home in the guise of 
a 1, and aided him in the slanghter of 
the suitors, (See OnyssEus,) 

Enmélus. See Eros (1), 

Euminidés. Sce ERwwyes, 

Euméalus. One of the Roman writers of 
panegyrics on the emperors, Ho was born 
about 260 a.D, at Augustédinum (Autun) in 
Gaul; was tutor to Constantius Chlorus, 
and for @ long time accompanied him on his 
campai; Later on, he settled in his 
native city, where he gave instruction in 
thetoric. In 296 he delivered an oration 
on behalf of the restoration of schools (Pro 
Restaurandis Scholts). Besides this, three 
other speeches are attributed to him. These 
are panegyrics on Constantius Chlorus and 
Constantine, spoken at Tréves in 296, 310, 
and 811 A.D. His tact and cleverness dis- 
tingaish him from the other panegyrical 
writers of that age, 

Eumolpus, In Greek mythology, the aon 
of Pdseidén and Chidné, the daughter of 
Boréas and Orithyia. After his birth ho 
was thrown by his mother into the sea, but 
his father rescued him and brought bim to 
Ethiopia, to his daughter Benthéstkjme. 
When he was grown up, Endius, the hus- 
bond of Benthesikyie, gave him one of his 
dangbters in marriage, but he desired tho 
other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ismérus or Imma- 








marched to the assistance of his friends the 
Eleusinians against the Athenian Erech- 


theus, but was slain with his sou. (See 
Erecutueus.) According to another story, 
Immaradus and Erechtheus both fell, and 
the contending parties agreed that the 
Eleusinians should submit to the Athenians, 
but should retain the exclusive superinten- 
dence of the mysteries of Eleusis, of which 
Eumolpus was accounted the founder. He 
was also spoken of as a writer of conse- 
crational hymns, and as having discovered 
the art of cultivating the vines and trees in 
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general The Eumolptde, his descendants, 
were the heeditery priests of the Eleu- 
sintan iitual 

Eundpius A Greek rhetor:ciau, born at 
Sardis mm 847 ap In 403 he wrote bo- 
gaaphies of twenty-throe oliler and con- 
fempoiary philosophers and sophisis In 
sjute of ats bid style and its superterahty, 
this book ts our churf authority for the hy- 
tory of the Neo-Plitouism of that age We 
havo also several fragments of his continua- 
tion of the cluomele of Herenntus Dexippus 
‘Plus continuation, mi fow teen books, covered 
the period from 268 to 404 an, and was 
much need by Zosimus 

Eunéue Mc Jason and Hy rstPxLe 

Eondmila Si¢ Hons 

Eupdtride The members ot the ancient 
uobh families of Attica Atter the 
abolition of royal power they found them- 
selves an eacinsive possession af political 
aiglits, and distinguished foi the Gear 
or aguienitaristy, and the Dfamvurg? or me- 
thauica ‘The constitution of Solon deprived 
them of this privilege But the landed 
property, and tho pruestly dignitiey which 
they had possossed of old, wsined them a 
cont um influence for a cousiderable time 

Euphémus Son of Poseidon and Emopa, 
daughter of Tityns, husband of Ladnome, 
the sister of Hurdcles His father conforsed 
on him the pitt of moving so swiftly over 
the sea that his foet romaimed day He was 
oranally one of the Minya of Pandpous 
in Phocis, but aiterwardy’ aottled on the 
plomontoy of Tanitum m Lavonia, and 
took pert in the Calydoman hunt aud the 
expedition of the Aigonauts When the 
Argonauts camo to the lake of Tritén, Tiiton 
gave Enmolpus a clod of earth, and Medea 
prophesied that af he threw this into the 
entiance of the lower world at Tenarum, 
his deycondants of the tenth generation 
would bo masters of Labya ‘The clod, how- 
ever, was lost in the island of Theta, and 
Ins dexcondants were compelled to hold 
powesuon of this wland, from which at 
length, in the seventeenth generation, Battus 
came foith and founded Oyséné im Libya 

Buphoridn. (1) Son of Hschylns, the 
grent tragedian He flourished nbout 450 
BC, and after Ins father’s death put on the 
stage four of his pieces, which had not yet 
been performed, and gained the prize 
also exhibited ‘tragedies of his own, not 
without success 

(2) A Greek poet and writer of the 
Alexandrian age and in the Alexanduan 
style. He was born about 276 ac, at 


He © 
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Chaleis in Eubea, and died holding tho 
post of lbraman at the comt of Antio- 
chus the Gieat, king of Syria  Besdes 
work. [on mythology and history) m prove, 
he wrote epics, ecg es, and ejngrams in 
obscure and unfamhar Innguage Ho» 

4 were much valued by the Romans 
Eornelias Gallas, 1n pay ticular, thought very 
Inghly of them, and took him'as his model 
an his own clegies 

Euphrindr A Gieek artist, born at 
Cormth about 34) BC He was equally 
distingwshed as a pamter, and ag a sculptor 
m brenve and marble He also wrote a 
treatise on symmetry and form Among 
his statues one of the most celebrated was 
the Pais, on which if was easy torecognise 
the theefold chaacte: the yadge of divine 
Deanty, the lover of Helen, and the slayer 
of Achilles In Jus pantmgs, af we nny 
beheve the aucients, he was the first who 
gave trne cxpression to the giandeur and 
dignity of divme and heroic form [Phny, 
NW xxv 27 vars 128] 

Euphrésyné (Sec Cnarirrs) 

Eupdls  Eupolis a4 conpled with Ais- 
fophancs ay a chief 1emesentative of the 
Old Athe Comedy He was born abont 
446 wo, ond died before the end of tho 
Pelponnesian Wa: He made his fist ap- 
pentnuce os 4 dramatist in lis sev enteent! 
year, and cained off the prizo seven times 
According to a badly attested story, he was 
diowned in the sea by Alctbades in revenge 
for his treatment of him in one of Ins plays 
‘We still have the titles, and some frig- 
ments, of hiteen of his meces He was at 
frst on terms of intimate firendship with his 
contemporary Aristophanes, but anestrange- 
ment aiterwards oct in, and the two pneta 
attacked cnch other with great litterness 
Eupohs 15 pransed by the ancients for the 
splendour of his imagination, the coherence 
wath which his plots are developed, the hgh 
quahty of bis patriotsm, the jace aud 
majesty of hia language, and the telling 
character of his wit The fiagmonts that 
remem show gieat mastery of form Like 
Austophanes, he made an attempt to stem 
the current of moial degeneracy retting in 
at his time 

Eupompus. A Greek patnter, native of 
Steyén, who flounshed about 400nc He 
was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
pamting which laid great emphasis on pro- 
fessional knowledge [Phny, N.H xxxv 75 ] 

Enripliés The third of the three great 
Attic tracedians He was born in the 
island of S8limts m 480 nc, on the very 
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day of the great battle. His father Mnésar- 
chus is said to have been a tradesman or 
tavern-keeper, bis mother Clité a seller of 
herbs. His parents, however, must have 
had some means, judging by the fact that 
thoy gave him a careful gymnastic education 
to fit him for the athletic contests. This 
wes because they lind misinterpreted an 
oracle given them before his birth which 
Promised the. child crowns of vitory. 

aripideais said in his boyhood really tohave 
gained the prize in a public contest of this 
Kind, but in fact he was destined to win 
victories in a very different sreva. He 
asgocinted much ‘with the philosophers 
Anaxigoris and Socrates, with the latter of 


©svsr uF .uniripEs. 
(Naples Museum.) 





whom he enjoyed an intimnte friendship 
during the whole of his life. He nlso hai 
instruction from the sophists Protigiras and 
Prodfcus. Thun ke received the best of 
education in philosnphy nnd rhetoric. It 
was in his twenty-fifth year (u.c, 455) that 
he first put a tetralozy on the stage. He 
did not win a prize till his forty-third year, 
and seems indeed to have been victorious 
only four times in all; but he was none 
the less indefatigable in writing tragedies. 
He took a lively interest in the important 
events and the public questions of the 
time; but personally he kept aloof from 
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public life, avoided society, and lived 
mostly in the enjoyment of an excellent 
library, amid his studies and poetical 
creations. 

He wax twice unfortunate in his mar- 
riage, a fact which may hove encouraged 
him in his eurly, uusociable ways. His 
first wife, Choerflé, he bad to divorce for 
infidelity. She bore him three daughters, 
the youngest of whom, who was named 
after her mother, put several of her 
father's trngedies ‘on the stage after his 
death, His’ seoond wife, Melita, parted 
from him at her own desire. Tn 409, at the 
age of 71, ho left Athens; it was said to 
get away from the ceaseless attacks of the 
comedians, and from his domestic troubles. 
Ho went to Magnasia in Thessaly, whee 
he was received as a guest of the city. 
Thence he went on to Pella to the court 
of Archélins, king of Macedonia, who had 
gathered round him a number of poets and 
artists, and who treated him with great 
respect. Here he spent tho last two yeas 
of his life and died n.0, 405, According to 
a story for which there is little authority, 
ho was torn to pieces by a pack of hounis 
when retnrning from a noctnrnal sestivity. 

The number of his tragedies is variously 
given as seventy-five, seventy-eight, and 
ninety-two. Eighteen have come down 
to us; tho Alerstis, Andwimache, Bacchy 
(or the arrival of Dionynus at Thebes and 
the murder of Penthens), Jértiba, Heléna, 
Electra, tho Herédelide (or Dembphdon of 
Athens protecting tho descendants of Hér’- 
clés against the persecution of Burystheus) ; 
Heracivs in Madness, the Suppliants (or the 
mothers of the Seven Chiefs who had fallen 
before Thebes, at whose prayers Thesous 
compelled the Thebans to bury the dead 
heroes); Lippoljtus, Iphigenta at Artis, 
Iphtgenta among the Tauri, Ton, Mcdéa, 
Orestes, Rhésus, the Troddés (or the royal 
house of Troy after the conquest of the city); 
the Phenissa (so called after the chorns of 
Pheenician maidens, an incident in the story 
of Et&sclés and Pols nicés); and o saty1ic 
drama, the Cyclops, the only example of thia 
style of composition which has survived. 
‘The earliest of these pieces in point of time 
is the Alcestis, performed in wc, 438. It 
is also noticeable because, although not a 
sstyrio drama in the proper sense, it has 
comic features towards the end, and was 
actually performed at the end of a tetralogy 
in place of a satyric drama. The Bacche, 
on the other hand, was written in Macedonia 
in the poet's last years, and performed after 
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hie death at the same time as the Iphigenia 
at Aulis. The genuineness of the IHhesus 
was doubted even in antiquity. A great 
number of fragments Jave survived from 
about sixty pisces, and in particular from 
the Phaethin. 

The tragedies of Euripides are of very 
uneqnal merit. Some of them, for instance 
the dfippolytie and the Baccher, attain the 
lotty stylo of Sophocles, others approach 
it, ag the Medea and Iphigenia in Tauris. 
But others, ax for instance the Andromache 
anil Electra, aro very carclessly pnt to- 
gother, His strong point is not artistic 
cmupogition, well contrived disposition, or 
the coherent design which givos the inner 
motive of the action. It i+ anfficient, in 
support of this statement, to call attention 
to his habit of prefixing to every piece a 
prologue, explaining the story to the spec- 
tators, and connected loosely (if at a))) with 
the play; to tho very slight connexion be- 
tween the chorus aul the action, aud to his 
liking for bringing in a déits ca machina to 
ont a difficult knot. On the other hand, it 
must be allowed that Enripider is a master 
in the art of devising pathetic situations, and 
shows extraordinary power in representing 
Loman passion, especially the resixtleny 
inight of Jovo in the case of women, 

in his religious views he differs « 
tially from Aelia and Sophocles, With 
Euripides the gods are not moral powers, and 
fate is uot so much the result of a higher 
dispousation as a perversencss of accident. 
Tho Jack of grondeur is also a point which 
distinguishes him from his groat prede- 
cessor, Instead of their sublime ideas he 
wives us maxims of worldly wisdom, often to 
all appearnnce dragged in withont occasion. 
‘The iotives of action are not vo pure ag in 
Xxchylus and Sophocles, and the characters 
of the heroes nre not raised above the level 
of ordinary life, but brought down to it. So 
fond ia he of giving prominence to the fanlte 
of women, that he has beeu called a womnan- 
hater. He pays more attontion to the 
courso of politics than his predecessors, and 
is indeed influenced by political considera- 
tions in his sketches of character. In 
deference to tho democratic leanings of his 
pablic, he makes his kings crucl tyrants, 
without dignity or majesty, aud the heroes 
of the Peloponnese, in particular, he treats 
with unconcesled dislike. His dialogues 
are often overloaded with rhetoric and 
sophistical dialectic, But, in apite of all 
these faults, for which the spirit of the age 
is mainly responsible, he is a great postical 
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genius, He-was very popular with his con- 
temporaries, and has been still more 20 
with sacceeding generations. The trage- 
dians of the next age made him their model 
and pattern without qualification, and the 
Roman poets preferred paraphrasing his 
dramas to those of the other tragedians. 

Eurbpé (Lat. Eurdpa). A figure in Greek 
mythology. In Homer she is the danghter of 
Phoenix, in the later story of the Phanician 
‘Agéndr, and sinter of Cadmus. Zeus, in the 
shape of a bull, carried her over the sea 
to Grete, where sc bore him Minba, Rbiila- 
mantis, and according to the Inter legen 
Sarpédin also. Zeus left her with Astériin, 
king of Crete, who bronght up her sons 
and left them his kingdom. Sho was 
worshipjxd in Crete under tho name of 
Heiléns, expecially at Gortyn, where sho 
was supposed to have been wedded with 
Zeus, and to have borne him her song. A 
festival called Hellétia was held in her 
honour, at which her bones were carried 
in 8 wreath of myrtle. 

. See Goran, 

Enuryalus. Son of Mécisteus, one of the 
Epigons, and with Sthénélns, the companion 
of Didmédés before Troy. 

Eurycléa (Eurykivia). The nurse of 
Odysseus, who brought up his son Télé- 
iiichus, When her mastor had returned 
home in the disguise of a leggnr, she 
recognised him by a scar while bathing his 
feet. Ona hint from him she kept silence, 
and afterwards was the fuxt who brought to 
Penélope the vews of her hnsband’s return 
and of the slaughter of the suitors, 

Earfdle’. See Onruevs. 

Euryndmé, See Cuarires, 

Enurypylus. (1) Son of Poseidon aud Asty- 
pales, king of the Mérdpés of Cox. He 
was ulnin by Harticlés, who had been driven 
on to the coast on his retarn from Troy, 
The struggle was a bard one, but Heracles 
was assisted by Zeus, The daughter of 
Enrypylns, Chaleispé, became mother of 
Theasalus by Herncies. 

(2) Son of Téléphus and Ast¥iché. As- 
tyoche, bribed by her brother Priam with 
the present of a golden vine, persnaded 
Eurypylus to bring the last suecour to the 
Trojans shortly before the fall of the city. 
After performing deeds of bravery, he fell 
at the hand of Neoptélémus, 

(3) Son of Eneinén, king of Orméniin 
in Thessaly, one of the suitors of Helen. 
He was among the bravest of the Gresk 
heroes who fonght before Troy, and of hia 
ownaccord offered to engage Hector in single 
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combat. In the later story he appears in 
connexion with the worship of Dionysus. 
At the division of the Trojan spoil he re 
coived an image of Dionysus, made by 
Héphestus, and presented to Dardauus. This 
had been kept in a chest asa Palladium, 
When Eurypylus opened the chest and be- 
held the image he fell into. maduess. Tho 
Delphic oracle promised that he should be 
healed if he dedicated the image in a spot 
where men offered barbaric sacrifices. Ac- 
cordingly he dedicated it at Ardé in Achaia, 
where an offering of the fairest youth and 
fairest virgin was made annually to Arte 
mls. The bloody act was abolished, and 
the gentle service of Dionysus introduced 
in its place. 

Eurysic&s (Eurjstkes). 
and Tecmérsa. See Asax (2). 

Eurystheus. Son of Sthéndlua and 
ps. (See Perseus.) He wes king of 
ne, and through the cunning of Héra 
gob power over Héraclés, and imposed apon 
him the colebrated twelve labours. In pur- 
suing the children of Heracles, and attompt- 
ing to bring about by force their expulsion 
from Attica, he was defeated and slain in hin 
flight by Hyllus. (See Hrunus.) 

urytua. (1) Son of Mélineus, father 

of Iphitus and of I0lé, king of (Echilta 
in Thossaly or Messonia. According to a 
later story hoe dwelt in Eubwa, He was 
one of the most famous archers in anti- 
ity. According to Homer he ventured 
to challenge Apollo to contest of skill, 
and was slain in his yoath for hix pre- 
sumption. In the leter story he and hia 
son Iphitus are vlain by Héraclés, his 
former disciple in archery, for having in- 
solently refused him his daughter Iole in 
marriage. (See Hzracues.) Iphitus gave 
his bow to Odysseus, who slew the suitors 
with it. 

(2) One of the Motintdtee (ace Mortonin.x). 

Enabbius. The father of ecclesiastical 
history. He was born at Cesiréa in Pho~ 
nicia in 264 ap. In 315 he became bishop 
of that city, and died in 340. He was one 
of the most learned men of his time, and 
holds & high position both among the his- 
torinns and the apologists of Christianity. 
His greatest work is his Church History. 
Thia work ja in ten books, beginning with 
the rise of Christianity, ‘and coming down 10 
3144.0. It was much used by later writers, 
and was, about 403 4,D., translated into Latin 
by Tyrannins Rufinas of Aquileia, who con- 
tinned it down to the death of Theodosiua 
(ap. 395). The apologetic writings of 
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Eusebius ara the Prepdratis Evang?ltca 
in fifteen books, and the Démonstratta 
Evangélica in twenty. They are both, 
Dut expecially the former, a rich storehouse 
of information on antiquity, particularly on 
the philosophy and religion of the Grecks. 
OF still greater importance is his Chronicle 
(Chronicén), 2 work founded upon extracts 
from the sow lost writings of previous 
historians, Its first book, the Chrini- 
grdphita, contains a general ethnographical 
history of the world, arranged from the 
creation to $25 ap, The second, called 
the Chronological Canon, consisted of 
parallel chronological tables of the names 
of rulers and the most important events 
sinco 2017 wc. Only fragments of the 
original work remain; but we have both 
books in an Armenian translation, and the 
second in tho Latin version of HYérdnfmus, 
Among the other works of Eusebias wo 
may mention: (1) A sketch of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine, in two books. The 
second aloue surviver, bath in the origin) 
rar in he translation of Seren mus. (2) 
A bio, in four Looks, of the emperor 
Gonstentay’ who knit shown favour to 
Eusebius and had been baptized by him. 
‘This work is strongly coloured by personal 
feeling. (3) A panegyric on Constantine, 

Eustithins, (1) Hustathin Mecrem- 
bolita, a Greck writer of romance. He 
was a native of Constantinople, ant be- 
longed to the uppor class, His floruit is 
perhaps to be assigned to the 9th century 
AD. He was the author of a rather 
tastolesa love story, in eleven booka, about 
Hysmintis ond Hysmind. 

(2) Hustathius of Constantinople, ap- 
pointed archbishop of Thessilénica in 1160 
AD. Previously to this he had boen a 
deacon, and professor of rhetoric in his 
native city, and had written a compre- 
hensive commentary on the Homeric poems. 
The commentary, which ix characterized by 
learning remarkable for that age, is made 
up of extracts from older writers, and is 
therefore of great value. A commentary by 
the same anthor on Dionysius Pértegétés, 
and a preface to a commentary on Pindar, 
have also survived. 

Enterpé. Are Muses. 

Enthyna (a giving of account). All 
officials at Athens withont exception were 
bound, at the expiration of their term of 
office, to give an account of their adminis- 
tration. The authorities to whom it was 
given were the Ligiste, supported by ten 
Exth§nt. (Sev Loeist.x.) Within thirty 
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days after the term of office had come to an 
end, these functionaries issued, to al! whom 
it might concern, & public notice to lay 
before thom any complaints they might have 
to make against the retiring officials. In 
case such complaints were msde, the matter 
was brought to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allowed to leave the country, 
or take any measure affecting his property, 
or take another office, before lis account was 
given [Aristotle, Const, of Athens, 48}. 

Kutropius. A Roman historian who took 
part in the expedition of Julian against 
the Parthians in 383 4.v. In 378, under 
Valentinian, he wrote aud dedicated to 
this emperor a sketch of Roman history 
( Brértdrium ab Urbe Condtia) in ten books, 
from the oarliest times to the death of 
Jovian in 364, The language is simple, 
and the narrative intelligent and impartial. 
Tho work was useful and concive, and 
became very Bopular Succeeding writers 
down to the Middle Ages, and expecially 
HiGron¥mus and Orostux, used ir a yrent 
deal, It was several times turned into 
Greok, indecd an early as 380 by Paantin, 
whose translation hax been presorved almost 
entire, Tho work of Entmpias was en- 
Jarged and continued by Panlus Diicinus, 
who, in the last part of the 8th century A.D., 
added six books to it, It was also nsed 
in tho Zfistiria Miscclia, or Collective His- 
tory, and has continued to be a favourite 
school book down to our own day. 

Evander (Gr. Kuvandrés, the good man), 8 
figure in Latin mythology. He was said 
to be the son of Hormés and an Arcadian 
nymph. Sixty years before the Trojan War 
he led o Pelaygian colony to Latiun from 
PallontYon in Arcadin, and founded o cit 
Pallantéwm near the’ Tiber, on the ‘hill 
which was afterwards named after it the 
Palatine. Further it was aaid that he 
taught the rude inhnbitants of the country 
writing, music, and other arts; and intro- 
duced from Arcadia the worship of certain 
gods, in particular ,of Pan, whom the 
Ttalians calied Faunns, with the festival 
of the Lupercilia which was held in his 
honour. Evander was worshipped at Rome 
among the heroes of the country (see 
Ixnierres), and had an altar on the Aven- 
tine hill. But the whole story is evidently 
an invention of Greek scholars, who derived 
the Lupercatia from the Arentian Lica, 
The name Ewandros is a mere translation 
of the Italian Faunus, while Carmenta is 
an ancient Italian goddess. 

Pallas, the son of Evander, in in like 
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manner @ creation of the poets, In Vergil 
he marches, at the command of his father, 
to assist Ainéés, and fella in single combat 
with Turnos. he peer 

Eventus, or rT] onus Eventus 
(lucky or happy eo. Yen Roman religion, 
a god of rural prosperity, like the Greek 
Agathsdemin, whose image was in later 
times transferred to the Italian deity. In 
the course of time Bonus Eventus gained 
the more general menning of the friendly 
fortune which secures a lucky issue to 
undertakings. The god had « temple of 
his own on the Campus Martius, in the 
neighbourhool of the Pantheon. 

Evdcati (those who are summoned or 
called out), ‘The term applied in tho 
Roman army to soldiers who had served 
their time and obtained their dismissal, but 
who, on the general summoning them by 
name, returnei to the rervice ou condition 
of receiving certain privileges. These 
were, oxemption fron all service except in 
battle, a rank and pay equal to those of 
the centurions, and prospect of advance- 
iment, The enlixtment of evorati was 
especially common in tho civil wars. Some- 
times they were distributed in the legion, 
sometimes they formed a special and select 
troop, divided into centiirtiw, We some- 
times find them, in isolated instances, 
under the early Empire. On the difference 
between thom and the viterant, ace 
VETERANI 

Evdcatt6 (calling ont) The term for 
the solemn smnmons given to the tutelary 
gods of a besieged city to Jeave it, and to 
migrate to Rome. The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a 
temple at Rome. An oxample of a deity 
“evoked” in this way was Jind Regina, 
who was originally worshipped at Veii, 
but afterwards had a temple in Rome on 
the Aventine. 

Exéciti6. Src Bonorum Emptio. 

Exédra. An alcove, or semi-circular ex- 
tension of the colonnade in a Greek gyn- 
ndstum. It was furnished with soats on 
which the philosophers asually snt to talk 
with their disciples. In private houses the 

was a room intended for conversa- 
tion, fitted with a bench running round the 
wall. 

Exercitus. Sce Strpennrom, Castra, 
Lsciox, Diuectos, SACRAMENTUM. 

Exilium (= banishment). (1) Greek. 
Among the Greeks exile was the legal 


Punishment for homicide (see Eeuera), 
it was algo, at times, a political mensure, 
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adopted especially in times of civil dis- 
turbance, and might cerry with it dtimia 
and loss of property, except in the ease of 
ostracism (see Gammacrsn) 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans there 
was, originally, no such thing as a direct 
expulaion from the city. But man might 
be cut off from fire and water, the symbol 
of civic communion, which of course prac- 
tically forced him’ to leave the country. 
This interdictts dque et ignis was ori 
ginally inflicted by the comifta centértata, 
and later by the permanent judicial com- 
miasions eppointed to try certain serious 
offences, as, for instance, treason, arson, 
and poisoning. In case of the’ capital 
charge the socused was always free to 
anticipate an unfavournblo verdict, or the 
interdictio aque et ignis, by withdrawing 





Fabtus Pictér. See ANNALISTS. 

Fabri. The mechanics, carpenters, smiths, 
ote., in the Roman army. After the end 
of the republican age they formed an 
independent corps in evory army, and were 
employed especially in the restoration of 
bridges, sieg> and defonce works, artillery, 
ote. They were undor the command of the 
prafectus fabrum, or chief enginecr, who 
was chosen by the general in chief, and 
was immediately responsible to him. 

Fabila Pallifita and Tégita. See Comevy. 

Fimilia, The Latin name for o house- 
‘hold community, consisting of the master 
of the house (pdter fumtlias), his wife 
(niiter familias), his sons and ‘unmarried 
daughters (fats and ili familias), the 
wives, sons, and unmarried daughters of 
the sons, and the slaves, Ali the other 
members of the family were subjoct to the 
authority of the pater fanitias. (For the 
qower of the husband over his wife, sce 
Manos.) In virtue of his paternal authority 
(tra potestas), the pater famitias had 
absolute authority over his children. He 
might, if he liked, expose them, sell them, 
or kill them, ‘These rights, as manners 
were gradually softened, wero incre and 
more rately enforced; but they legally 
came to an end only when the father died, 
lost his citizenship, or of his own will freed 
his son from his authority. (See Emanct- 
Patio.) They could, however, be traus- 
ferred to another person if the son were 
adopted, or the daughter married. A son, 
if of full age, was not in any way interfered 
with by the patria potestas in the exercise 
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‘into Yoluntary exile. The exilinm involved 
the losser dem¥natts edpitts, or loss of 
citizenship, if the banished person became 
citizen of another state; or if the people 
declared the banishment to be deserved; 
or if the interdictio aque et ignis was pro- 
nounced after he had gone into exile. It 
was only in very serious cases that a 
man’s property was also confiscated. Real 
banishment was first inflicted under the 
Empire. (See Devortatio and RELEcaTIO.) 
Exddinm. A play of a lively charactor 
acted on the Roman stage at the end of a 
serious piece. It corresponded in character 
to the satyric drama of the Greeks. The 
nee of the evoditim was originally taken 
the dramatic sdtitva, and later by the 
Ateltana and Mimus, 
Exémis. See Curron. 


of his civil rights. But in the exercise of 
his legal rights as an individual, he was 
dependent always on his father. He could, 
for instance, own no property, but all that 
he acquired was, in the eyo of the Inw, at 
the exclusive disposal of his father. ‘The 
pater familias alone had the right of 
making dispovitions of the family property 
by mortgage, xale, or testament. 

Family Names. See Names. 

Fannius. Ser ANNALISTS. 

Farmers of Public Taxes, Sev PUULICANE 
and TELoN. 

Farnese Bull. Se Dirce. 

Fascés. The Latin name for a bundle of 
rods of elm or birch, tied together by a red 
strap, and onclosing an axe, with its head 
outside, The faxecs were originally the 
emblem of the king’s absolute authority 
over life and limb, and as such passed over 
to the high magistrates of the Republic. 
In the city, however, the latter had to re- 
move the axe and to lower the rods in the 
presence of the popular assembly as the 
sovereign power. The lowering of the 
fasees wos also the form in which the 
lower officials saluted the higher. The king 
was preceded by lictors bearing twelve 
‘fasees, and so were the consuls and pro- 
consuls. The proconsuls, however, were, 
since the time of Augustus, only allowed 
this number if they had actually been con- 
suls previously. The dictator had twenty. 
four faxces, aa representing the two consuls, 
and his magistér équitum had six. Six was 
also the number allotted to the proconsuls 
and proprators outside the city, and in the 
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imperial age to those onsuls who had 
provinces in virtue of their having held the 
pretorship. The pretors of the city hed 
‘two, the imperial legates administering par- 
ticular provinces had five fasecs. One wan 
allotted to the fl@mén Dtalis, and (from or 
after B.c. 42) to the Vestal Virgins. Fasces 
crowned with bay were, in the republican 
aye, the insiynia of an officer who was 
saluted as Imperator. During the imperial 
age, this title was conferred on the emperor 
at bis accession, and soon confined ox- 
clusively to him. The emperor wax accor:|- 
ingly preceded by twelve fasrs laurzatt. 
The lictors held their fasces over the loft 
shoulder. But at funerals, the faxcva of a 
docensed mngintrate, and ‘his arms, were 
carried raverved behind the bier. 

Fasclnum (Latin). Enchantment by the 
evil eyo, words, or cries, exercised on per- 
sons expecially childron), animals, and 
things, as, for invtance, on a piece of 
ground The word was also applied to the 
counter-charm, by which it was supp 
that the enchrntment could be avorted, 
or evon turned against the enchanter. 
Aumulots. of vations kinds wore employed 
os counter-charms. They were supposed 
either to procnro the pectesiion of @ par- 
ticular deity, or to send the enchanter mad 
‘by mean af terrible, ridiculous, or obscene 
objects, Tho name fascia was thus 
epocially applied to the phallus, which was 

10 favourite counter-charm of the Romans. 
An image of this fascinnm was contained 
in tho bulla worn a8 au amulet by children 
and was alxo put under tho chariot of a 
general at his triumph, as a protection 
against envy. 

Fasti (di@#). (Roman.) Properly apenk- 
ing, the conrt-days, on which the praetor 
was allowed to give his judgments in the 
solemn formula Do Dico Addtco, and eue- 
rally to act in his judicial capacity. The 
name was farther applied to the days on 
which it was lawful to summon the 
aseembly and the souate (dies cimittales). 
For these days might be used as court 
days in caso the assembly did not meat: 
while on diex fasti proper no meeting of 
the comitia could take place. The opposite 
of dies fasti wore the divs ndfasti, or days 
on which on account of purifications, holi- 
days, ferter, and on other religious grounds, 
the courts could not sit, nor the comitia 
assemble, (See Fanta.) The dies réligidst 
were also counted as nefasté. (See RELIGIOSE 
Ding.) Besides the 88 45 dies fasté proper, 
the 188-194 dies comitiates, the 48-50 dies 
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nofasti, and 53 59 dien religiosi, there wero 
8 dics intercist, which were nefasti in the 
morning and evening because of certain 
sacrifices which took place then, but fasti 
for the remaining hours. There were also 
3 dics psi (split days), which were nefasté 
until the conclusion of a particular proceed- 
ing ; e.g. the removal of the sweepings from 
the temple of Vesta on June 15th, but 
fosti afterwards, 

The division of days into fasti and 
prdofesti, or holidays and workdays, only 
affected’ private life, though mony dire 
ncfasti, as fori, would be identical with 
dies fasti. 

The lint of the dirs fusti was of immense 
importance ax affecting legal proceedings, 
and indeed all public life For a long time 
it was in tho hands of the pontificts, and 
wes thus only accesrible to the patricians ; 
but at last, 30f nc. Gnaeus Flavius pub- 
lished it and made it generally accessible, 
This list, called simply Fast/, was the 
origin of the Roman takendar, which bore 
the same name. In this calendar the days 
of the year are divided into weeks of eight 
days each, indicated by the lettera A—H. 
Each day bas marks indicating its number 
in the month, its Jegal significance (F= 
Sastua, N=nefustus, C=comitialts, EN = 
tatercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and 
games occurring on it are also added, as well 
as notices nf historical occurrences, the 
rising and setting of the stars, and other 
moattors, No trace remains of any calendar 
previous to Cirsar; bat several calendars 
composed after Cyesar’s reform have heen 
preserved. Ovid's Favti ix a poetical ex- 

lanation of the Roman festivals of the 
inst six months. We hnve also many frag- 
ments of calendars, painted or engraved on. 
stone, belonging to Rome and other Italien 
cities, for it was common to put mp 
calendars of this kind in public places, 
temples, and private houses. There are two 
complete calendars in existence, one an 
official list written by Farlus Diongstus 
Phildcdins in 354 a.p., the other a Chris- 
tian version of the official calendar, made 
by Polémtus Silvtus in 448 ap, 

The word #asti wos further applied to 
the annnal lists of the triamphs, high 

ials, consuls, dictators, censors, and 
priests. These lists were originally, like 
the other fasti, made out by the pontifices, 
Some fragments of them’ have’ survived, 
among which may be mentionad the Fastt 
Capitatint, so called from the Roman 
Capitol, where they are now preserved. 


FATA——FERONIA. 


They were originally, in 36-80 w.c, en- 
graved on the marble wall of the Regia, or 
official residence of the Puntifee Maximus, 
and afterwards continued firat to 12 nc., 
and afterwards to 13 a.p. 

Fata. See Mare (Parce), Nemesis, 
Tyrone, Fortuna. 

Fatius. See Faunus. 

Faucés. See House. 

Faundlii. See Faunvs. 

Fannus. “The well-wisher” (from fa vire) 
jor perhaps “the speakor” (from’ fara)}, 
One of the oldest and most popular deities, 
who waa identified with the Greek Pan on 
acconnt of the similarity of their attributes. 
(See Pan.) Aa a good spirit of the forest, 
plning, and fields, he gave frnitfulness to the 
cattle, and was hence called India. With 
all this he was also a god of prophecy, called 
by the name of Fatius. He revealed the 
future in dreams and strange voices, com- 
municnted to his votaries while sleeping it 
his precincts upon the floeces of sacrificed 
lambs, A goddess of like attributes, called 
Fauna and Fatna, was associated in his 
worship. She wes regarded sometimes aa 
his wife, aometimes as his daughter (ae 
Bowa Dra). Just as Pan was accompanied 
by the Paniskoi, or little Pans, so the 
oxistence of many Fai was assumed 
besides the chiet’ Fuunas. They were 
imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular ag mischievous goblins who 
caused nightmares, In fable Faunus 
appears as an old king of Latium, son of 

‘icus, and grandaon of Saturnus, father 
of Latinus by the nymph Marca. After 
his death he is raised to the position 
of a tntelary deity of the Innd, for his 
many services to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding. Two festivals, called Fuvnalia, 
were celebrated in his honour, ons on 
the 18th of February, in the temple on the 
island in the Tiber, the other on tho 5th 
of December. The peasants bronght him 
rustic offerings and amused themselves with 
dancing. 

Favonius. Ser Zevayrvs. 

Félfcitas. The per-onification of good 
fortune among the Romans, She was wor- 
shipped in various sanctuaries in Rome, her 
attribates being the cornucopia and the 
herald’s staff. 

Féralta, The last dav of the Raman fes- 
tival called the Parentalin, (Sre Manes ) 

Férlw (Latin). Holidays, dedicated to 
the worship of some deity. A distinction 
was drawn between feriw private, or holi- 
days observed by gents, families, and in- 
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dividuals, and feria publter, or public 
holidays. Public holidays were either fixed 
or movable, or occasional, The tixed holi- 
days (feriw statier), were forty-five in 
number, and were celebrated every year on 
a definite day and registered accorlmgly in 
the calendar. The movable holidays (feria 
conceptirw) were also annual, int were 
held on changing days, and bad therefore 
to Le announced beforehand by the consuls, 
or in their absence by the pretor. The 
ovcasional holidays (imprrdftir) we1e 
commanded on special occasions ‘by the 
authorities with the consent of the pout? 
fice. Such were, for instance, the su ppll- 
cattiones, a solemn service to the gods to 
celebrate a victory or the like, One of the 
principal movable festivala was the rie 
Latine, This wos originally a celebration 
by the Latin race held on the Albau niown- 
tain in honour of Jupiter Latfarix, Tt was 
sabsequently transformed by Tarquinius 
Superbus into a festival of the Latin League. 
Ita most notable ceremony consisted in the 
sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
flesh was distributed to ench of the cities 
of the league represented at the ancrifice, If 
any city did not receive its portion, or if ay 
other point in the ceremonial was omitted, 
the whole sacritice had to be repented. 
Originally it lasted one day, but after- 
wards war extended to four. It was then 
celebrated in part on the Alban hill by 
the Reman consuls, in presence ot all the 
magistrates: in part on the Roman Capitol,a 
race being included in the performance. It 
was annonnced by the consuls immediately 
after their assumption of office, nor did 
they leave Rome for their provinces until 
they hnd celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended on that of the assumption of 
ice by the higher magistrates. 

Férénia. An old Italian goddess, off 
Sabine origin, but alkxo much worshipped in 
Etrarin, She seems originally to have beou 
regarded in the sane light as Fléra, Libéva, 
and Vénus, The Greeks called her a god- 
dess of flowers: on coins ehe ix represented 
asa girl in the bloom of youth, with flower 
in her hair. She was also worshipped as 
the goddess of emancipation from slavery. 
She had a very celebrated shrine at the 
foot of Mount Sdracté in Etrnria, where 
the whole neighbonrhaod vsed to bring her 
rich votive offerings and the firstfruits of 
the field, The annual festivals served os 
faira, such was the crowd of people who 
flocked to them. The mythical king Eritlus 
of Praneste was regarded as her son. He 
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had three lives, and had to be alain three 
times by Evander in consequence. 

Fescennini (/@d2). Rural festivals, of 
great antiquity, held by the popnlation of 
Etruria and Latinm, and named, from some 
cause which cannot now be ascertained, 
from Fescennfum in South Etruria. At 
harvest festivals, at the feast of Silvanus, 
and others of the kind, and at weddings, 
the young men would appear in rough 
inttsks or with faces painted with vermili 
bantering each other for the amusement of 
tho spectators in rude and indecent jests. 
Those were thrown into a rongh kind of 
metre, originally no doubt the Satarnian. 
The Italiane ad at all times a keen 
sense of the ridiculons, and a love for 
personal attack; tendencies which were 
inch encouraged by their gift for improvi- 
zation, and pointed repartco. In Rome 
these ganes were takon up by the young 
men at public foxtivals, and combined with 
a, comic imitation of the roligious dances 
introduced from Etroria in 390 nc. to 
avort a pestilence, In this form thoy are 
supposed to have given birth to the dramatic 
witira, (See Saruna.) The license of 
porsonal abuse ondod by going wa far that 
it hnd to be restrained by a law of the 
Twelve Tables. The Fescenntnt versas 
were gralnally restricted ta weddings, and 
the word came to mean the merry songs 
sung when the bride wax brought home, 

Festus. (1) Soxtns Pompeins Festus; a 
Roman scholar, who probably flourivhed in 
the 2nd century A.p, He made an abridg- 
ment of tho great lexical work of Verrius 
Flacous, De Terhirum Significata, using 
at the same time other works of the eame 
author. The abridgmont, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and containing twenty books, 
superseded its original. Of Festus’ own 
work wo have only the second half (the 
letters M-¥) in a very imperfect state. 
‘The rest is preserved in a mengre epitome 
made by the priest Paulus, in the age of 
Charles the Great, Slight ax are these 
remains of the original work of Verrina, 
they are very valuable for the fulness of 
select grammatical and antiquarian notices 
which they contain. 

(2) A Roman historian, who about 369 
A.p. wrote an abridgment of Roman history 
(Briviarinm Rerum Gestarum Popilt 
Homant) founded partly on Eutrdpius, 
partly on Florus, and dedicated to the 
ewmperor Valens, 

atlalés (Latin). A body of men whose 
‘business it was to maiotain the forms 
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of international relationship, The inatitu- 
tion was universal in Italy. In Rome its 
introduction was ascribed to Noma or Ancus 
Martius. Hore the fetiales formed » 
collegium of twenty members elected for 
life, and filled up vacancies in their body 
by co-optation, ‘They were in early times 
exclusively patricians, but at all times it 
was necessary that should belong to 
the highest classes. Their duties were, in 
case of conflicts arising with other nation: 
to give an opinion, based on the merits 
the case, upon the question of war or 
; to give, or to demand in person, 
satisfaction by delivering up the enilty 
individual, to declare war or conclude 
peace, and to give the sanction of' religion 
to both acts. Ou all these occasions they 
went out wearing their sacerdotal dress, 
and the imsiynia of their office. Before 
them ono of the members of the collegium 
carried the sacred plants which they had 
gathered on the Capitol after asking per- 
mmission of tho magistrate on whose com- 
mixsion they were acting, king, consul, or 
prator, If satisfaction was to be demanded 
trom another nation, a numbor of fetialvs 
‘was sont under tho leadership of a speaker, 
the pxHer patratus, with the forms of @ 
special ceremonial. Supposing satisfaction 
given, they took the offender with them, and 
parted in peace; if the other party avked 
for time to consider the matter, this was 
granted to ten days and extended to thirty, 
Tf, after this, satisfaction were nat given, 
tho speaker made a rolemn protest, adding 
that the Roman people would now take 
the matter into its own hands. Supposing 
now that war were decided on, tho speaker, 
in presence of at least three witnesses, 
uttered the solemn declaration, and throw 
‘@ bloody lance into the enemy's territory. 
After the war with Pyrrhua this ceremony 
was performed at the Column of War near 
the temple of Belléna, and the declaration 
of war was carried to the general in come 
mand according to the form prescribed by 
the law of the fetialrs, If it was in con- 
templation to bring the war to a close, and 
the enemy had not made an unconditional 
surrender, the fctiates, with the authority 
of 8 atndtis consultum, and in the name 
of the State, cither concladed a truce for a 
definite number of yesrs, or a formal 
alliance. The genoral, if he made peace 
without the consent of the Roman people, 
did so on his own responsibility and with- 
ont binding the State. If the people were 
dissatisfied with the terms, the fetiales 
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delivered the general up, naked and hand- 
bonnd, to the enemy, In case of the 
allianos being concluded, the pater patratus 
took a flint stone, which was preserved in 
the tauple of Japiter Féretrius, and slew a 
swine therewith, first reading out the terms 
of the alliance, and then appealing to Jupiter, 
in cago the Roman people maliciously broke 
the treaty, to smite them aa he wonld 
emite the animal. He then signed the 
document, which bound the collegium of 
fetiales to see that the treaty was observed. 
It was also usual for the civil magistrate 
to make oath by Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus, on a soopire which was Likewise 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
Since the Second Punic War there is but 
little mention of the action of the fetiales, 
but its existence can be traced ns late as the 
middle of the 4th century A.p, 

Fibila (Greek pirdne). A clasp for 
fastening garments, resembling our brooches 


ito 


FUNDA 
(Guivand do Ia Vincolle, Arts et Métioss, ple xh, xt ) 


or afoty-pins, It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, aometimes fixed 
by a joint, Some Adulo were in the shape 
of buckles. (See illustrations.) 

Fidés. The Roman personification of 
honour in keeping word or onth. As Fides 
Publica, or Honour of the People, this 
goddess’ had a temple on the Capitol, 
founded by king Numa, to which the 
fldmines of J aptter, Mars, and Quirinus rode 
‘in a covered chariot on the Ist of October, 
At the recrifice they had their right hands 
wrapped up to. the fingers with white 
bands. Tho meaning of the covered chariot 
was that honour could not be too carefully 
yrotected: of the covered right hand, that 
the right hand, the seat of hononr, should 
be kept pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right hand 
and a white veil, Her attributes were ears 
of corn and fruits, joined hands, and a 
turtle-dlove. 

Fire, God of. See HeraasTus and 
‘VULcaNvs, 
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Firmicus Maternus (Zaltus) (1) A 
heathen writer, a native of Sicily. About 
854 ap. he published, in eight books, a 
work on satrology (Mathestos Librt VIII) 
which he had begun under Constantine. 
It gives a vivid picture of the gross super- 
Btition of thet age with regard to the sup- 
posed influence of the stars in human 
fortunes. 

(2) Another writer of the same time, and 
of the same age, was a convert to Christia~ 
nity, who, about 347 a.p., published a work 
on the error of the heathen religions (De 
Erroré Prifanarum Religtonum) in which 
he called on the emperors Constantius and 
Constans to extirpate the last remains of 
heathenism. 

Fiscus. The emperor’s private purse, as 
distinguished from the public treasury 
(erdvtum). Tt was instituted by Angustns, 
and was under the exclusive control of the 
emperor. The chief sources from which it 
was replenished were the entire revenues 
of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. 
The anain items of fiscal expenditure weve 
the army, the fleet, and wor material, the 
salaries of officials, the provision of corn 
for Rome, postal communication, and tho 
public buildings. For tho officials who 
Rdministored the fscns, see PROCURATOR. 

Flabellum. A fan. Ser Cunrnixe, 

Flimén (from flare; one who blows or 
Kindles the sacrificial fire), The special 

iest of a special deity among the Romans. 

ere were 15 Flamin’s; three higher 
ones (Flamincs méitr?s) of patrician rank : 
these were the flamen Didlts (of Jupiter), 
Marttalis (of Mavs), and Quttnalis (0 
Quirtuns), The remaining 12 were amines 
minores, plebeians, and attached to less 
important deities, ag Vulednus, Flaro, 
Pomona, and Carmenta. Their office was 
for life, und they could only be deprived of 
it in certain events. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat (apex), 
iade out of the hide of n sacrificed animal, 
and having an olive branch and woollen 
thread at the top. This the famines were 
obliged to wear always out of doors, indced 
the Flamen Dialis had originally to wear 
it indoors as well. They wore exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, and ex- 
eluded at the saine time from all partici- 
pation in politics. In course of time, it is 
true, they were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbiddex 
to go out of Italy. 

The Flamen Dialis was originally not 
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allowed to spend a night away from home: 
in later times, under the Empire, the 
Pontifex could allow him to sleep out 
for two sights in the year. Ind 

Flamen Dialis, whose’ superior position 
ainoug the flamens conferred upon him 
cerinin privileges, as the tiga pratezta, the 
sella citral¥s, 9 seat in the senate, and 
the services of a lictor, was in proportion 
obliged to submit to more restrictions than 
the rost. He, hin wife, their children, and 
hin house on the Palatine were dedicated 
‘to this god. He must be born of a marriage 
celebrated by confarreatt, and live himself 
in indissoluble marriage, (See MARRIAGE.) 
If hia wife died, he resigned his office. 
Tn the performance of his sacred functions 
he was assinted by his childron ag cdmillt. 
(See Canis.) Every day was for him 
a holy day, 80 that ‘he never appeared 
without the insignia of his office, the 
coniral hat, the thick woollen toga pretesta 
woven by his wife, the sacrificial knife, 
aud o rod to keep the people away from 
him. He was preceded by his lictor, and 
by heralds, who called on the paople to stop 
their work, ax the Hamen was not permitted 
to look upon any labour. Ie was not al- 
towed to cant eyes on an armed hast, tomouut, 
‘or even to touch, @ horse, to touch a corpse, 
‘or grave, or a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, 
or anything unclean, He must not have 
near him, or behold, anything in the shape 
ofachnin, Consequently there must be no 
nota, but only clagps, on his raiment ; the 
ring on his finger was broken, and any one 
who came into his house with ching must 
instantly be Inosened. If he were guilty of 
any carolesynoss in the sacrificos, or if his 
hat fell off his head, he had to resign, His 
wife, the flamtnten, was priestess of Jano. 
She find, in like manner, to appear elways 
in ber insignia of office, a tong wonllen 
robe, with her hair woven with a purple 
fillet, and arranged in pyramidal form, her 
head covered with a veil and a kerchief, 
and carrying a ancrificial knife. On certain 
days she was forbidden to comb her hair. 
The chief business of the flamens consisted 
in daily sacrifices: on certain special ocea- 
sions they acted with the Pontificés and 
the Vestal Virgins. The three superior 
flames offered a sacrifice ta Fides Publica 
on the Cspitol on the Ist October, driving 
there in a two-horse chariot. During the 
imperial period flamines of the deified 
emperors were added to the others. 

Fidminica. See Fuawen 
Flavidawn Its. Sec JorisPRODENCE. 


FLAMINICA——-FLORUS. 


Fleet. See Suips, Warrare, and Cuas- 


SIARI. 

Flora, A goddess, originally Sabino, of 
the spring and of flowers and blossoms in 
general, to whom prayers wora offered for 
the prospering of the rips fruits of field and 
tree, She was also regarded asa goddess 
of the flower of youth and its pleasures. 
Her worship was ssid to have been intro- 
duced into Rome by the Sabine king Titus 
‘Tatfus, and her special priest, the Flamén 
FRorallis, to have been appointed by Numa. 
‘A temple was erected to her in the Circus 
AMactinus in 238 Bc. At the same time a 
theatrical festival, the #W0ralia, was in- 
stituted at the behest of the Sibylline books, 
At this feast the man decked themselves 
and their animals with flowers, especially 
roses; the women put aside their usual 
enstume, and wore the gny dresses usually 
forbidden. The scene was one of unre- 
strained merriment. From 173 ».c. the 
festival was a standing one, and Insted six 
daya, from April 28, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the temple, to May 8. For the 
first five days of the games, for the super- 
intendence of which the curule miiles were 
rexponsible, there were theatrical perfor- 
mancer, largely convisting of the very inde- 
cent farces called mimes, On tho last day 
goats, hares, and othor animals were hunted 
in the circus. Tho people were regaled 
during the games with porridge, peas, and 
lentils, 

Flora was in later times identified with 
the Greek Chidris (ere Hora), In works 
of art she was represented as a blooming 
maiden, decked with flowers. 

Florus (Zaltus). (1)A Roman historian of 
the time of Hadrian, 117-138 an. He 
wrote, in two books, a history of the wars of 
Rome, from the time of the kings to the clos- 
ing of the temple of Janus under Augustus 
(25 3.c.). In the title, as we have it, the 
book is called an excerpt from Livy (Epitime 
de Tit Liekt bellorum omntum anndrum 
DCC). But this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. Florus, it is true, has used Livy 
a great deal, though not exclusively, and 
the work is really ® panegyrio on the great- 
ness of Rome. It is the production of a 
rhetorician, as is shown by the tasteless and 
inflated langnage, with ita poetical echoes 
of Vergil and Horace, and its tendency to 
exaggeration. Numerous gross errora tes- 
tify to the insufficiency of the writer's 
knowledge. Worthless as it is, the book 
ears read und quoted in the Middle 
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(2) A Roman poet, who was on familiar 
terms with Hadrian, and who has left o 
few picces, He ia probably to be identified 
with the Africon rhetorician and poet 
Publius Annius Florus, the author of a 
dialoyne, which stil] survives, on the ques- 
tion whether Vergil is an orator or a poet. 

Flute (Gk. aulds = pipe, Lat. fthta — 
vhiu-bone), This was, in antiquity, an in- 











(1) rumarax pounre FLUTE. 
{Museo Pro Chanent , ¥, tatlyrece.) 


strument resembling the modern clarionct, 
made of reed, box, bay, ivory, or bone. Its 
vention was ascribed to Athéné (sce 
Mansyas). The wind was introduced 
by o mouthpiece, with one or two 
tongues, put on at every performance. 
Ta addition to the holes at the mouth 
it often had holes at the sides provided 
with stops. Besides the single fiute, 
a double flute was sometimes used, 
especially at theatrical performances, 
funerals, sacrifices, and festal proces- 
sions. This consisted of two flutes 
played at the same time by means of 
either one or of two separate mouth- 
pieces. The two flutes together had as 
many notes as the Sjrinz (sce SYRINX). 
The right hand played the bass fiute 
({thta dectra), the left hand the treble 
(tibia stnistra), The two flutes were 
cither of equal length and similar form, 
or unequal length and similar form, or 
unequal length and dissimilar form. In 
the Phrygian double flute, one pipe was 
atraight, the other larger and bent 
the end like a horn (see fig. 1). It isa 
peculiarity of Greek and Roman flutes 
that they were sometimes provided with 
a chock-band covering the mouth, its 
opening fitted with metal. Through 
this opening were fixed the mouthpieces 
of the double flute (fig. 2). The long pipe 
is alao an invention of the aucients. 

Fona or Fontus. The Roman god of 
springs, son of Janus and Jatarna, who 
had an altar in Rome on the Janfctlum. A 
special festival, the Fonttnalia, was held 
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in his honour on the 18th October, at which 
garlands were thrown into the springs, and 
laid round the wells. 

Fools, Feast of. See Forwacauta. 

Fordicidia or Hordicidia. A festival cele- 
brated in Rome in honour of Tellis, goddesa 
of the earth, on 15th April. (See Tuuuus.) 

Forniedlia, A Roman festival held in 
February in honour of Fornax, the goddess 
of ovens. It was said to have been founded 
by Numa, and may be described es a thanks- 
giving for the earliest enjoyment of the 
newly gathered corn. It was held in the 
Forum by the Cirte, or ancient unions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendenco of the 
Carto Marinus, or prosident of the masters 
of the curie. Corn was baked in ovens in 
the ancient fashion. All who missed the 
festival were called fools (sfuiti), as being 
supposed not to know which was their 
curia, and had to make an offering at the 
so-called Feast of Fools (stultarum erie) 
on the 17th February, the day of the 
Quirindlia, 

Fortina, The goddess of good luck, wor- 


(Q) *Frore-riavee wits xomiuriece 
Thonvo, from Dodona (Cazapsnos, pl. 10) 


shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. 
Her worship was supposed to have been 
introduced into Rome by king Servius 
Tolling, popularly believed to beher favourite 
and confidant, He wassaid to have founded 
her oldest sanctuaries, as, for instance, that 
of Fors Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the 
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right bank of tho Tiber below Rome. To 
this a pilgrimage was made down tlestream 
by land and water on the anuiversary of its 
foundation (June 26), As time went on, 
the worship of Fortuna became one of the 
most popular in Italy. She was worshipped 
at a great number of shrines under various 
titles, given according to various cireum- 
stances of Jifein which her influence was 
suppowcd to have effect. These titles were 
Fortuna Primtyénia, who determines the 
destiny of the child at its birth; Forfana 
Publica or Popilt Rom@ut, the tatelary 
goddess of the state; Fortuna (wadris or 
Augusta, the protectress of the emperor; 
Fortuna privata, or of family life; Mortuna 
patricia, pl?beia, Cquestris, of the different 
onlors, classes, and familios of the popula- 
tion; Fortuna Uberum, of children; vir~ 
ginal, of maidens, milizbrts, of women; 
Fortuna vlrtlts was the goddess of woman's 
Lppiuews in married Life, of boys and of 
youths, who dedicated to her the firat cut- 
tings of their beards, calling her from this 
Fortuna barbata, Othor opithets of Portia 
wero vittriv, or giver of victory; dx or 
ctanes, the leader or attendant ; rédeo', who 
brings sate home ; tranquiita, the yiver of 
prosporous voyages, This fortuna was 
worshipped with Purtdnus in tho harbour 
of Rome, There were alio Fortuna bona 
aud mdla, yood and ovil Fortune; Wanda 
or flattering, obseguens or yielding, ditbta 
or doubtful, wisedta or enticing, brevis or 
fickle, and mdnens or constant. ‘Trajan at 
last founded a special temple in her houonr 
as the all-pervading power of the world, 
Hore au annun) sacrifice was offered to her 
on Now Yent’s 
Day. In works 
of art she was 
represented with 
the same attri- 
butes as the 
Greek Lyche (see 
Tycug). For- 
tuna, inher 
general charocter 
as a goddess of 
Noture and Fate, 
had an ancient *connrasss oF rorrcxz. 
and celebrated: sne ae 
temple, in which trotsi) 
oraclea were de- 
livered, at Preanest8 and Anttum (see cat). 
Forum (Latin). An open space used. for 
liticnl meetings, judicial proceedings, and 
Prac. In Rome the oldest forum si) the 
Forum Romanum, afterwards the Campo 
























FORUM--FREEDMEN. 


Vaccine, 8 long and irregular four-sided 
space, lying between the Capitol and the 
Palatine, in the direction of WNW. and 
ESE (sce plan, p. 241), In the oouree of time 
it was surrounded with temples, public 
buildings, and basilicas. It was originally 
used as a market place, but was early 
monopolised for public purposes, ‘There 
were, however, sliops and stalls along the 
nort and’ southern sides, where an 
netive trade was carried on. Here, in 
particular, the money-changers carned on 
their business. The #vrum was divided 
into the Cimittum with the Rostra or 
speaking platform, aud the Forwi proper, 
where the Romans habitually spent much 
of their morning transacting private or 
public business. (See Comrtiua and Ros- 
tuum.) Under the Empire a number of 
other fora sprang up in its neighbourhood, 
which were ured for legal and other Unni- 
ness They were adorned with great magni- 
ficence, having a temple in their midst, and 
colonnades round them, which were open 
for ordinary traffic. There were thus sora 
of Casar, Augustus, Vespagian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, tho last the largest and most splen- 
did’ of ‘all (ace plan, p, 241), There were, 
Dexides, xeveral fora for market bnsiness, 
ax the Forum bix?rtum or enttle-market, pine 
cairtune or fish-market, AilHorTun, or vege- 
table-market, aud so ou. The woid forun 
was also applied to any place which formed 
the local centre of commerce and jnrisdic- 
tion: so that such local names as Forte 
Jatit (now Frejus) were very common. 
Freedmen. ‘The emancipation of slaves 
was tolerably common, both among Greeks 
and Romnus. The Greeks had no special 
legal form for the process, and consoquentl 
no legal ditferences in the status of freed- 
men, At Athens they took tho position 
of resident aliens, and lay under certain 
obligationx to their liberators ag patrons. 
They omld be called to legal account for 
any injury done to their patrons, aud if 
condemned conld be given back to them as 
slaves, or sold by the state. In the latter 
case the price was paid to their liberator, 
Among the Romans emancipation (mdna- 
smisstt) wos a lucrative proceeding for the 
State, asa tax of 5 per cent. on the value 
of the slave was paid on his being set free, 
Emancipation was either formal or infor- 
mal. (1) Of formal emancipation there 
were three kinds: (@) the manumissio vin- 
dicta, in which the owner appeared with 
the slave before an official with judicial 
authority, who in later times would gener- 
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rally be the pretee or governor of the pro- 
vince. A Roman citizcn, usually one of 
the magistrates’ lictors, laid n staff (tin- 
dicta) on the slave’s head and declared him 
free. The manter, who was holding the 
slave with his hand, thereupon sigmified his 
cousent, aud let him go, as a symbol of 
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will, Here the master doclared his slave 
free in his will, or bound his heir to eman- 
cipate him. ‘The heir might adopt the 
foimal or informal process. Constantine 
added a new form, the manumissto in 
ceelésia, or emancipation in the church in 
presence af the covgregation. (2) Informal 
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liberation (mdn@ mtsit). Thi» formality 
was in later times restricted to the simple 
declaration of the master in the preseuco 
of the magistrate. (8) The manumissio 
censu, in which the master enrolled the 
slave's name in the list of citizens. (c) The 
manumissio testdmento, or manumission by 
D.C, A 


emancipation took place in virtue of an ora) 

declaration on the part of the master, in 

oo of friends (énter duicda), or by 

tter (pir epistilam), or by inviting the 
slaves to the master’s table. 

The freedmen were called itbert# in rela- 

tion to the liberator (e.g libertus Casdris) 

Rg 
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and [therfint in their legal relation to the 
State. After formal emancipation they at 
once became Reman citizena, and members 
of the urban tribes and of the lowest clases 
in the centirte, with full right of voting. 
But, not being’ froe born, they were not 
eligible to office, and were excluded from 
military aervice. The latter was, however, 
tho case only till the Ist century b,c, They 
obtained the right to be enrolled in the 
conntry tribes several times in the repab- 
lican poriod, but uot permanently till the 
imperial age. Their doscendants, however, 
wore, as boing free-born (ingéndt), admit- 
tod itito all tho tribos, and in the second, 
or at Yeast in the third generation, eligible 
to office. Informal emancipation conferred 
only practical freedom without civic rights. 
Tt was not until 17 4 »., under Tiborius, 
that freedmen of this kind won the com- 
meretum, or the right of acquiring and 
transferring property. Even then they had 
no power of testainentary bequest, and their 
property, at their death, wont to their 
iberators, It was perimissible, however, 
to pronounce a formal emancipation after 
their death. 

To obviate abuses, and to check the 
exconnive increaso in the number of freed- 
meu, tho right of inanumission was limited 
in several directions nnder Augustus. 
Among othor things, if a slave under thirty 
years of age waa to be manumitted vin- 
dicta, a proof of sufficient renson was 
required; and, in cave of testamentary 
mannmission, the number was limited toa 
certain proportion of the whole number of 
slnves, and never allowed to exceed 100, 

A mutual obligation continned to exist 
between the freodman and his liberator, 
baeed on the fact that the freedman_be- 
longed to the family of his patron. This 
ig seen in the circumstance that the freed- 
man assumed the nom?n and the prandmen 
of his patron. In and after the ist century 
B.C, wo gonerally find o Greek nen 
added. A well-known freedmon of Lacius 
Cornélius Sullo, for instance, was called 
Lucius Cornetius Eptcidus. The patrinus 
was bound on his side to care for his liber 
tus, and in cousequence either retained him 
altogether in hia home and service, or eup- 
plied him with a farm and capital to start 
it; baried him in the family tomb after his 
death, and took charge of his children if 
not grown up, On tho other side the freed- 
man was bound to support his patronus, 
in case of need, out o: ‘his own Tesources, 
and if he was reduced to poverty, to main- 
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tain him. If he died childless, his patron 
inherited his property. But the righta of 
the patron in respect of hie freedman did 
not pass to the patron's heirs. If the freed- 
man neglected his duties, he was liable to 
severe punishment. In special cases, at least 
under the Empire, he might be sold for his 
patron’s profit, orgiven back to himasaslave. 

Frigidarlum. See Barns, 

Frontinus (Sextus Faltus). A Roman 
writer, born about 40 ap. He was one 
of the urban prastors under Vospasian, aud 
consul for the firet time in 74. After this 
he fought with distinction in Britain until 
78, first under Pétilius Cérdalis, and then 
as his successor, Under Domitian he kopt 
aloof from public life. He was recalled by 
Nerva, who in 97 appointed him to the 
important offico of superintendent of the 
nqueducts (cirdtor Agudrum). He was 
also made a second time consul, and a third 
time under Trajan, two years later (100), 
Under Trajan he was alo made augur, and 
was succeoded in the office by the youager 
Pliny. He died in 1U3 or 104, much es- 
teemed by his contemporaries.’ His sur- 
viving works are (1) a collection, in three 
books, of typical instances of military stra- 
tagems taken from Greek and Roman history. 
This was intended as an additional chapter 
to a lost work ov military science, which 
he had written under Domitian, A fourth 
book has been rightly judged spurious, and 
the work of later age. (2) Selections 
from a treatise on land-surveying in two 
books (De dgrérum qualitate and De con- 
troversits agrorum), likewise written under 
Domitian. (3) The interesting treatise on 
the aqueducts of Rome (De aguts urbis 
Réme), in two books. The occasion of his 
writing this work was his tenure of the office 
of curator aquarum ; bat it was not pub- 
lished till the time of Trajan. It is a his- 
tory and doseription of the water supply 
of Rome, containing also the lawa affecting 
its use and maintenance. 

Fronté (Marcus Corneltus). The most 
celebrated orator in the age of the An- 
tonines, born at Cirta in Numidia, about 
100 4.0. As an advocate and speaker at 
Home, he earned not only considerable 
wealth and reputation, but the favour of 
Hadrian end Anténiaus Ptus, who entrusted 
him with the education of the imperial 
princes Marcos Aurélius and Lucius Vérus. 

In 143 he wes consul for two months, 
but his health was too weak to allow of 
his administering 9 province ag proconsal. 
This ill-health, and many family misfor- 
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tunes, embittered the last years of his life. 
He died about 170, He was much admired 
by his contemporaries, some of whom formed 
a school of their own bearing the name of 
Frontontant, and this reputation survived 
after bis death. Accordingly he used to be 

ded ae one of the chief representatives 
of Roman eloquence. But the discovery of 
part of his writings in 1815 divpelled ‘the 
illusion, ‘The recovered writings consist 
mainly of the correspondence, the greater 
part of which they preserve, between Fronto 
and the members of the imperial family, 
especially with Marcus Aurefius as prince 
and emperor. A number of the letters are 
written in Greek, Besides these we have a 
few fragmenta of historical works, and some 
rhetorical declamations. Of the speeches 
only a few meagre fragments remain, The 
character of Pronto, as revealed in these 
writings, is that of a man of some knowledge, 
honourable and independent, but vain and 
borné, His main ambition is to pave the 
way for the regeneration of the Latin 
language; and this, not by a study of the 
clageical models, but by quarrying in the 
works of the anve-clesoat writers. Their 
antiquated expressions he revives, and uses 
in the most tasteless manner to clothe 
the poverty of his own thoughts. But 
his letters are of some value as con- 
tributing to our knowledge of the 
age and the persons then living. 

Fruit, Gods of. Sce VERTUMNUS, 
Horx, and Pomona. 

Fulera. (The ends of tho frame- 
work on which the pillows of a couch 
or the cushions of a chair were placed, 
resembling the head of a modern sofa. 
They are invariably ornamented with 
inlaid bronze, sometimes of the rich- 
est kind, aud are always surmounted 
by bronze ornaments representing the 
head and shoulders of a mule or ass, 
turning sideways and backwards, 
with ears put down and a vicious 
expression, The head is in almost 
every case decorated with @ garland 
of vine-leaves entwined with tendrils 
and bonches of grapes, while the 
shoulders are covered with acurious leather 
collar, the top of which is turned down just 
where it joing the shaggy akin of some wild 
animal which ia thrown over it. For the 
head of the sss is sometimes substituted 
that of a boy, or the head and neck of 
a goose, The lower part is decorated 
with o round boss from which springs a 
‘buat of a gentus in ful] relief, or of some 
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thful divinity, such as Bacchus or 

reules. The framework to which these 
ornaments are attached ia described in 
Juyenal xi 98-98. The genius fuleri is 
mentioned 4b. vi 22. Op. Vergil, din. vi 
G04; Ovid, Ep, Pont. iii 8, 14,’ Propert. 
iv 7, 8: 8, 68; Suetonius, Claud. 82; 
Pliny, N. H., xxxiv 9; Ammiauus xxviii 1, 
47, plam?um fulcrum; Hyginus, fab. 274, 
“Antiqui autem in lectis tricliniaribus 
in fuderis capita asellorum vite alligate 
habuerunt"). W. ©. F. Anderson in 
Classical Review, 1889, 822. 

Folgentius (Fabius Planctades). A Latin 
grammerial native of Carthage, who 
wrote tor the end of the 5th century 
AD. His works include, among other things, 
an allegorical interpretation of the ancient 
mythology in three books (Mytholégte), the 
form of which rominds us of Martiinus 
Capella (see Marrianus CAPxLLA), an 
exposition of the Aineid (Vergiltana Con- 
ftnentia), and an explanation of strange 
and antiquated words illustrated by forged 
citations (Ecpbsttts Sermonts Antiqut). 

Fallers (Gk. gndpheus, Lat. fuito). The 
fuller’s trade was ono of the most import- 
ant and most widely extender in Greek and 















MURAL FAINTING FROM THE FULLER'S SHOP, POMPEIL. 


(Overbeck, Ng. 108, 


Roman antiquity. It embraced all the 

now distributed among different 
trades, necessary for converting tha web 
into cloth, the chief material used by the 
ancients for clothing. Agnin, it was ueval 
to send clothea to the fuller for cleaning 
and working up, Clothes when sent to be 
cleaned were stamped with the feet in pita 
or troughe filled with warm water and 
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pubstances which separated the fot from 
them, as urine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. If 
the object was to felt the web, and make it 
thicker aud stronger, the same process was 
gone through, and tho cloth was then beaten 
with rods, washed out in clem water, dried, 
carded with a kind of thistle or with the 
skin of a hedgehog, fumigated with sulphur, 
rubbed in with fuller’s earth to make it 
whitor and stronger, and finally drossed 
by brashing, shearing, and pressing. The 
fullor’s earth, when well rubbed in, pre- 
vented the clothes from getting dirty too 
soon, and freshened up the colours which 
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the sulphur had destroyed, Some froacoes 
preserved on the walls of an ancient fuller’s 
shop at Pompeii give clear notion of the 
different processes. The fullonzs at Rome 
formed one of the oldest guilds. Like all 
mechanics, they worshipped Miuerva as 
their tutelary goddess, and took a prominent 
part in her chief festival, the Qrinquatras. 

Funditarés ( funda, a sling). The light- 
armed slingers in the Romay army, They 
wore usually raised by recruiting, or con- 
tributed by the allies. 

Faris. See Erinves. 

Fastibalus. See SLINGS. 
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Gwa (Gr. Gaia or Ge). The Greek gad- 
dess of the Karth, According ta Hesiod sho 
came into being after Chaos, and brouht 
forth of herself the sky (Oerdnés), the moun- 
toina, and the sea (Pontos). By Uranus 
sho was mother of the Titans, Cyrlopes aud 
Hecdtoncheirés. From the blood of her 
mutilated husband apraug the Erin¥és, 
Giants and Melian nymphs: to Pontus she 
bore Nereus, Thaumis, Phorefs, eto and 
Eurfbin, Othor terrible beings, such as 
tho giants Typhou, Antena and Tit¥us, were 
her offspring, a8 alao the autéchthinés (ab- 
originos) wuch ay Erechtheus and Cécrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with Zeus, the 
Sun, Heaven and Hell ax a witness to oaths, 
and worshipped with the sacrifice of a black 
lamb. But she was especially honoured as 
the mother of all, who nourishes her crea- 
tures aud pours rich blessings upon them. 
Tu Athens, in particular, ahe was worshipped 
as Kourdtriphée, or the nourisher of chil- 
dren, and at the wame time ny the goddess of 
death, who summons all her creatures back 
to her and hides thom in her bosmn. She 
was hononred also ax the primeval pro- 
phetess, especinily in Delphi, the orncle of 
which was at first in her posession a4 the 
power who sent forth the vapours which in- 
spired the secr. Tho corresponding Roman 
goddess was Tells. (Sve TELLUS.) 

Gaius. One of the most accomplished 
professors of Roman law and writers on the 
subject. He was a native of tho Asiatic 
provinces, and spent his days in Rome 
under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Mar- 
cus Aurélivs (about 110-180 Ap). His 
writings were numerous: but we possess in 
a tolerably complete form nothing but his 
Instteationes, or introduction to the private 
law of the Romana, This was discovered in 
1816, having before been known in quote- 


tions only. Tho work is in four books, the 
first of which treaty of the family, 1ho ee- 
cond and third of property, and the fourth 
of legal procedure, Popular and intelligible 
withouc being superficial, it was a favourite 
lnudbook of law, and served asa foundation 
for the Jnstitattones of Justinian, 

Gilitéa (the milk-white). A sca-nymph, 
daughter of Néreus and Doria, ‘According to 
a Sicilian story, which the poets Philoxénus 
and Theocritus have mnde famous, she was 
pursued by the uncouth monster Polyphé- 
mus, being herself in love with the beauti- 
ful Acts, The jealous giant crushes Acia with 
a rock, and tle nymph changes her beloved 
into the Sicilian nver which bears his nome. 

Gélénus (Gr. Galends ; Claudius) was the 
most celebrated physician in antiquity 
after Hippicrétés, and at the same time 
one of the most prolific among ancient 
writers. He was born at Pergimén in 
181 AD. received a careful education in 
philosophy, and afterwards devoted him- 
self to modical studies in his native city, 
at Smyrna, Corinth, and Alexandria. He 
returned to Porgamon in 158, and undor- 
took the medical treatment of gladiators, 
aa giving him the best opportunity for 
increasing his stock of surgical know- 
ledge. 1n 164 he moved to Rome, and here 
won a considerable repntation by his suo- 
cess in practice and his public lectures on 
anatomy, After three years he waa driven 
by the attacks of jealous rivals to leave 
Rome. He undertook scientific journeys 
through Greece and Asia, and then settled 
again in his native city, But he was soon 
recalled by the emperors Marous Aurélius 
and Lactus Vérus, and in 170 appointed 

ivate physician to the young Commédus, 

died in his seventieth year, after winning 
the high esteem of his contemporaries, 
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Part of his writings were dostroyeil in a 
fire ; in all 125 of his bookeare loat, About 
100 of his genuine treatises have been pre- 
served: of 19 we have fragments, more or 
less considerable; the genuineness of 18 is 
doubted, 24 are spurious. Many have not 
yet been printed, while others exist only in 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrow and Arabic transla- 
tions. For during the Middle Ages, down 
to the 16th century, the authority of Galon 
was, thronghont the East and West, hold, 
especially by the Arabians, to be vnnssail- 
able. A prolific writer like Gaten was 
naturally caroloss of his style. 

His writings leave no branch of medicine 
untouched. ‘They comprise auatomy, phyaio- 
logy, pathology, pharmacology, aud. treat- 
ment. Among them should be mentioued the 
tollowing: On Anatomical Procedure, in 9 
books; On the Use of Parts of the Human 
Boty (17 books); On the Parts Affected 
(i hooks): On the Composition of Medicines 
(three works, including 26 books); On Afe- 
thod in Therapeutics (14 book»). His book 
on modicine, a complete skotch of thorapen- 
ties, was immensely popular, He was also 
the author of 18 ‘books of commentaries on 
Hippocrates, whom ho elnimned ay his mas- 
ter. These still survive. His books contain 
important notices on the history of philo- 
sophy, of which he profesuey his knowledge 
and enthusiastic admiration. Some of his 
writings deal specially with this sabjoct. 

Galli, See Ruea. 

Gallus. See Cornexrus, 2. 

Games. (1) Public, Among the Romans 
public games were intimately connectel 
with religious worship. (For the public 
games of the Greeks, sce IstrAMIAN, NEMFAN, 
OLymeran, Pyratan Games.) The Roman 
dad, originally races, appear first in the wor- 
ship of Mars and Consns, the tutelary deities 
of horses and mules, Butit was also a very 
ancient custom to celebrate ludi votivi, or 
games vowed on special necasions, particu- 
larly in time of war, Such games were 
usually vowed to Jupiter, the greatest deity 
of the Romans. These exceptional celebra- 
tions were so often repeated that they at 
length passed into regular annual festivals 
(ludi stat}. The number of these games gra- 
dually increased, and so did their duration. 
At the end of the republican period 
were seven sets of games, which occupied 
65 days; in the middle of the 2nd century 
4D. 135 days were given up to them, and 
in 854 A.D. as many as 175. In old times 
the games only lasted part of the day ; but 
they gradually began to take up the whole 
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day from early morning onwards. At a 
later period they went on in many cases 
into the night, roquiring artificial illumina- 
tion. The Roman ritual was very strict, 
and it happened pretty often that in con- 
sequence of some accidental interruption or 
trivial oversight, au instauratts or repeti- 
tion of the spoiled day, if not of the whole 
festival, would be ordered, lest the gots 
should have any cause for anger. 

The diffrent collgia of the priests were 
responsible for superintending the games, 
prescribed in honour of their respective 
divinities, But in the case of festivities 
vowed by the State, this duty fell to the 
high magistrates; at first to the consuls, 
afterwards (and almost exclusively) to the 
iediles, and after Augustus to the pretors, 
The expensos were provided for by a cer- 
tain sum of money paid over fram the public 
treasury to the giver of the games, For 
the Ludi Ramani, the greateat of all the 
fostivals, this sum amounted, during the 
period preceding the Punic wars, to about 
£1,800. After this period il reached some 
£8,000, and by 51 aan, had risen to £8,760. 
At the same time the givers of the games 
had to muke larger supplementary contri- 
butions. The demands of the public were 
#o extravagant that in couse of time the 
amount of this private expenditure horensed 
enormonsly, especially in the last century 
vc, Augustus, indeed, tried to check it; 
but he was obliged to allow his preetora to 
spend three times as much on the games aa 
was paid for the public treasury. Under the 
Empire many enactments were issued to 
vextriet the expenditure on the games by 
law, but no permanent effect way produced, 
Even after the 4th century a.p. the expense 
rose to as large a sum as from £50,000 to 
£150,000. The oldest games were those of 
the cirens, consisting mainly of horse-races 
and chariot-races, with gymnastic contests, 
to which others were added in course of 
time. (See Circus.) After 864 8.0. dram- 
atic representations were introduced from 
Etruria. These were in 240 2.c., and on- 
wards, exchanged for regular theatrical 

mances (see Livws ANDRONICUS), 

testa of gladiators, also from Etruria, 

were fashionable after 264.3.c, But these 

were only exhibited, during the republican 

period, at funeral games, private and other 
entertainments (sce GLADIATORES). 

The following regular festivities were 
introduced in the republican period, and 
continued in existence until the latest 
times: (1) The Ludi Romani. Theso were 
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the oldest games of all, and wore, in strict- 
ness, celebrated in honour of Jupiter by 
victorious generals at their triunphs ; henco 
it was that they included, aa o special 
fonture, a procession (pompa) from the 
Capitol to the Circus; a part of the perfor- 
muuice which seems afterwards to have been 
eubodied in the other gamen of the circus 
Originully they lasted only one day; but 
in conrge of time thoy absorbed more and 
nore time, till in the Cicerouian age they 
wont on for fifteen (Soptomber 4-19). After 
the death of Cesar another day wax added 
in his honour. After the introduction of 
thentrical performances, several days were 
taken up with them. The curule azdiles 
wors, in the republican perind, responsible 
for the management, (2) Ludi. plehet. 
These originally lasted ona day, bni aftor- 
wards fourteen, November 4-17. They 
were given in the Cirrus Flamintus under 
the direction of the plebeian adiles, and 
early included drathatic entertainments, 
(8) Ladi Cereales, given under tho direc- 
tion of the plebeian wdiles in honour of 
Coren, the tutclary godders of the picbs. 
The date was originally April 19, 
afterwards April 12-19. (4) Ludt 
Apollinaves,or in honour of Apollo, 
these wore introduced during the 
Second Punic War, and celebrated 
vriginally on July 13, continning 
afterwards from July 6 13. On 
the lat day only wero there any 
performances in the cirens; the 
rest of the festival was given up 
tothe drama, ‘Those were the oniy 
ames for which, in the sopnbhican 
period, the jrmtor was responsible 
(6) Ladi Méegdlensex, in honony of 
the Magna Miter, introduced 20-4 
no. and held at first on April 4, 
atterwarda from Aprit 4-10, (See 
Rnea.) They included perfor- 
mances both in the theatre and in 
the circus They were tuder the 
management of the curule rediles, 
and the same remark applies to(6) 
the Ludi Florvalcs, from April 28 
to May 8. (See Fiora.} uring 
the imperial period the number of 
permanent festivals was largely 
increased, The birthday of Augustus, for 
iustance (September 23), was regularly 
celebrated with ludi circenses, and the 
ludi Augustalés (October 3-12) were in- 
stituted in honour of his memory. 

Side by aide with the public gemes, 
private performances were often given by 
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{ socicties, families, and individnals on special 
ocensio:<, such aa those of births, marriages, 

\ or funerals, Sometimes the object would 
be merely to please the public: sometimes 
to mise money. The giver of the enter- 
tainment bad, like the superintendent of 
the public games, tho privilege of lictors 
and the tigd pretecta, Charges for nd- 
mussion were made or uot according to the 
occasion, But the admission to the public 
games was free, it being always understood, 
thnt apecial seats were reserved for the 
magixtrates, priests, senators, Cquités, and 
particular families and individuals, (See 
AMPHITHEATRE, = Cieys, GLADIATORES, 
Sra-Ficats, Trxatre, WILD Beasts.) 

Of social games the ancients, and espe 
cially the Greeks, had plenty. The cottabus, 
so popular at Greek banquets, the games of 
ball, of which both Greeks and Romans 
wore fond, and the games with dics, are 
described in separate articles, A game of 
draughts tteia) appears as early as 
Homer, and was said to have been the in- 
vention of Pilimédés, But we have no 
knowledge of its natuze and rules, and have 





GAM. OF “UDD AND VEN.” 
{Vase painting, Paris; dich Zeit 1671, taf 86, 3). 


very scanty information about the similar 
games played in later times. The “game 
of cities” seems to have resembled our 
chess or dranghts. The board was divided 
into spaces, and movements made upon it 
with stones; the object being to get your 
opponent inte check. The Romans hed 
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several games of the sort, among which the 
ludus ldtruncilorum, or game at soldiers, 
is to o certain extent known. This wasa 
gamo of siege. The men (calculi) were 
divided into privates (mandra) and officers 
(latron2s), and the object was to take or to 
got yonr adversary’s stones in check. In 
the Tudus diddecim scriptorum, or game of 
12 lines, dice were used. The dice-board 
was divided into 24 spaces by 12 parallel 
lines intersected bya line at right angles. 
Each side had 15 men, one set being black 
and the othor white, Before each move 
the dice were thrown, and tho move deter- 
inined by the number which turned up. 
A very favourite game was Odd and Even 
(Gk, arttasmis, Lat. ladert pir impar). 
You held out so many fingers, and put 
0 many coins, pebbles, or nuts in your 
hand, and made your adversary guors 
whother the number was odd or even, 
Tho Roman children, and indeed their 
olders, were very fond of various games 
with nuts. 

Gingméda. See Heve. 

G&n}médés. Tho son of Tros, king of 
Dardinta, brother of Ilus and Assir- 
Rows. According to Homer ho was carried 
away by the gods for his beauty, to be the 
cwp-bearer of Zeus, and one of the immor- 
tals, In the later legend he is carried 
away by Zeus himself in the shape of an 
eagle, or by the eagle of Zeux, To mako 
amendy to his father, Zeus prevented him 
with four immortal horses for his chariot. 
Gonymodes was afterwards regnnited aa tho 
geniun of the sources nf the Nile, and the 
astronomers made hit into the constellation 
Aquarius. The rape of Ganymede was 
represented in a group by the sculptor 
L&dchiires (see LROCHARES). 

Gargiling Martlalis flourished in the 
8rd contury A.D. and was the author of a 
gront work, based upon Greek and Latin 
aources, on agriculture and veterinary 
scieuce. Considerable fragments remain, 
dealing with the treatment of cattle (De 
Citra RSum) and tho medical uses of herbs 
and fruit(Médtctna ex Holéribiis «t Pants). 

Gblanér. A doscendant of Indchus king 
of Argos. When Dénius, likewise a de- 
scendant of Inachus, came to Argos, and 
laid claim to the sovereign power, the 
citizeny were doubtful in whoxe favour 
they should decide. While they were 
hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which 
were feeding before the city, aud killed 
the bull who was defending them, The 
citizens regarded this as 2 sign from heaven, 
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and, interpreting the wolf as meanin, 
Danaus, they compelled Gelanor to retire in 
his favour, (See Danaus.) In the Suppitces 
of Axchylus, Pélasgua is king of Argos. 
He gives Danaus a friendly welcome, and 
defends him against the sons of Agyptus. 
But he is vanquished by them, retires From 
tho sovereignty spontaneously ‘in favour of 
the atranger, and leaves the country. 

Gellfus. (1) Gnaeus. See ANNALISTS, 

(2) Aulus, A Roman writer of the age 
of the Antonines, about 130-170 a.p. After 
receiving his education in rhetoric at Rome, 
he went to Athens, in his thirtioth year or 
thereabouts, to study philosophy. Hore he 
saw much of Hérddés Atticus. Besides 
studying philosophy, he spont the long 
winter nights in wide and various reading, 
which he took up again with ardour after 
his roturn to Italy. From the material thus 
collected he composed the twenty books 
of his Noctts AttYer, written in remem- 
brance of his days at Athens, One book, the 
eighth, is lost, and only the headings of the 
chnpters remain. The remaining ninotecn 
are a series of excerpts, loosely strong 
together, trom all kinds of Greek and Latin 
authors, especially the ante-classical writers, 
Thoy also contain a mass of information, 
and a number of opinions orally delivered 
by contemporery acholars. The whole 
forms a valuable storehouso of notes on 
questions of listoricel, antiquarian, and 
literary interest. Gelling’ style is sober, 
and, like that of ap admirer of Pronto (see 
Frowt0), full of archaic axprossions. 

Gems (Gemma), The art of cutting 
precious stones was early loaned by the 
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Greeks from the Egyptians and Orientals, 
who had practised if from remote antiquity. 
The cuttings were originally only concave, 
and the gems sét in rings and need as seal, 
Cameos, or stones carved in relief, first came 
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into use, it would seem, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, and were used for or- 
nament. For cameos precious stones of 
various colours were used, especially the 
onyx, The layers of the stone were 80 
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treated, that the figures stood out bright on 
adork round, Muésarchus af Simos, tho 
{ather of tho philosopher Pythagoras (about 
400 uC.) is the oldest Greek jeweller whosa 
name has come down to us. Tu tho 41 
century 13.C. tho most celebrated master was. 
Pyrgdisles, the only artist whom Alexander 
the Groat would allow to cut hiy likeness. 
In the oga of Angustus wo hear of Dion- 
edridéa, who cut the omperor’» likeness on 
a stone which way ured ax aseal by the suc- 
ceeding Cosas, The Etruscans and Romanus 
took np the art very early, but never attained 
the same perfection as the Grecks. 
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The fency for making collections of benuti- 
ful gems arose a8 eaily ax the Ist century 
B.C. The intaglios, or cut stones, have come 
down to us in greater numbers than any of 
the monuments of ancient art. Those which 
belonged to the advanced periods of style 
present examples of the most beantiful 
‘workmanship, the most original composition, 
and the most interesting subjects, the lat- 
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ter being mainly taken from mythology. 

og the remaining Greek cameos an 
important place, both for size and beauty, 
must be given to the Gonzaga Cameo in St 
Petersburg. ‘This, it has been conjectured, 
represents the bust of Ptolemy Philidelphus 
and Arsinvé, his sister and wife; {but it 
more probably commemorate: Nero and 
Agrippina, fig. 7.] The largest and most 
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splendid of the cameos which have come 
down from the Reiman period are those at 
Vienna (fig. 8) ond Paris, representing, in 
groups and figures, the family of Augustus. 
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Whole vessels were sometimes made of 
single stones, and ndorned with reliefs 
An instance is the Mantnan vase now at 
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Branswick, 6} inches high, 2} inches thick, and to this Genius the marriage bed was 
consisting of & single onyx. The lid,handle sacred. A man’s birthday was naturally 
and base are of gold, Two paraliel lines of the holiday of his attendant Genius, to 
gold divide the surface into three parts, the whom he offered incense, wine, garlands, 
maidmost of which has twelve figures, repre- cakes, everything in short but bloody sacri- 
senting the festival of the Thesmdphoria,in fices, and in whose honour he gave himsslt 
three groups; while the highest and lowest up to pleasure and enjoyment. For the 
are adorned ‘with leaves, Howers, ears of Genius wishes man to hive pleasure in 
corn, fruits, bulls’ heady, and other objects the life he has given him. And eo the 
connected with the woiship of Démétér. Romans spoke of enjoying oneself ag in- 
Works of thia kind ore sometimes made dulging one’s Genius, and of renunciation 
of coloured glasses The most celebrated as spiting him. Men sworo by their Genius 
instance of this sort isthe Portland Vase as by their higher sclf, and by the Genius 
now in the British Museum. Its height is of persons whom thoy loved and honoured. 
about 10 inches. The material is a dark The philosophers originated the idea of a 
blue transparent glass, with benutifal re man having two Genii, a good aud a bad 
liefy in whito opaque enamel (fig. 9). [Soe one; but in the popular belief the notion of 
the Genius was that of a good and beneficent 
boing. Families, societies, citiey and peo- 
pies hac thoir Genius ay well as individnals, 
The Genius of tho Rowman people (Genius 
Publicus, or Popili Romani) stood in the 
forum, represented in the form ot a bearded 
man crowned with a diadem, a cornnoopia 
in lus right hand, and a sceptro in his left. 
An annual sacrifice was offered to him on 
the 9th October. Under the Empire the 
Genius of Augustus, the tounder of the 
Empire, and of the reigning emperor, were 
ublicly worshipped at the same time, 
Eocalities also, such as open spaces, streets, 
baths, and theatres, had their own Genii. 
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Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the 
British Museum, 1888, pp. 225-8; and (on 
the subject in general) Introduction, pp. 
1-88 

Gentas (=oreator, begetter). The Italian 
peoples regarded the Genius as a higher 
power which croates and maintains life, 
assivts at tho begetting and birth of every 
individaal man, determines his character, 
tries to inflnouce his destiny for good, ac- 
companies him through life as his ttelary 
spirit, and lives on in tha Léi2s after his 
death, (See LARES.) Aa a creative prin- 
ciple, the Genius is attached strictly speak- 
ing, to the male sex only. In the caso of Theso were nsually represented under the 
women his place is taken by Juno, the form of snakes (ae cut); and hence the 
personification of woman’s life. Thus, in common hnbit of keeping tame snakes. 
& house inhabited by a mon sud his wife,  Gennétm. This was the Athenian term 
a Genius and a Juno are worshipped for the members of the 860 ancient families 
together. But in common parlance it was {genn@), thirty of which made up one of 
asnal to speak of the Genius of n house, the twelve phritri of the four old Ionio 
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tribes. These fnmilies consisted of nome 
thirty houses, who referred their origin and 
wame toa common ancestor, and observed 
A commou worship, with special priests to 
wnper ntend it. The objects of this worship 
weir Zens Herkeiés (the ged of house and 
home), Apollo Patréds(the god of the family), 
the eve of the family, and other tutelary 
deities, Supposing that a family worship 
rose to the dignity of a ptate ceremony, the 
niestly office remained hereditary in the 
Fonily (gina), 1 there ware om nearer 
relations, the members of the gonna had a 
law of inhevitance which they observed 
among themselves, Mnintained by these 
rolysious and legal ties, the gene and the 
pheatriw survived the old Tonic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Cleis- 
thenes, Tho preaident of the genna nuper- 
intended the enrohnent of now members tito 
it at tho feast of the Apatartd, the occasion 
on which the new members of the 
phvatriw wore olso onrotled. (See APA- 
runsa.) Acitizen who did not belong toa 
gerne could only become member of one by 
adoption, aud under certain conditions, 
Gens (Latin), A family (in tho widest 
senso of the word) descended on the male 
line from a common ancestor, and therefore 
bearing a commen name. So long ay the 
patricians wore the only citizons with full 
Tights, there could of course be no gentés 
Dot patrician. ‘The oldest gentex belonged 
to the tribes of the Latin Ramnés and the 
Sabino Trtiés, Besides these there were 
the gentes belonging to the Alban families, 
bronght to Rome by King Tullus Hosting; 
and embodied by the other gentes in the 
community aa a third tribo, tho Litcdrés. 
‘These, the most ancient, were called gentcs 
maiires as distinguished from tho gentes 
mindrés, which included the plebeians whom 
TarquinYus Priscus raised to the rank of 
patricians. Thore were in later times in- 
stances of plebeian gentce heing raised to 
patrician rank: but these became rarer and 
rarer, go that the number of patrician genfex 
was vory much reduced. During the last 
yents of the Republic we hear of only 
fourteen still in existence, including thirty 
fimilte (or families in the narrower sense). 
ny large genies were divided into houses 
(ativpeéa) who had a common edgnémen in 
addition to the name of thoir gens ; thus 
the gene Cornélid included the Cornclii 
Maliiginenses, Cornelii Coxsi, Cornelit 
Sciptones, Carnelii Rifins, Cornetit Len- 
talé, Cornelii Dota tice, Cornelit Cethegi, 
Cornelit Cinne, Cornelit Sulle. Among 
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the plebeians, as among the patricians, the 
familia vaturolly developed into a larger 
‘circle of relatiouship ; but gentes in the old 
sense were not formed by the process. 
Though the plebsian had his gentile name, 
and afterwards his cognomen, he had not 
the real ive gentiieten, 

‘All genttlés or membors of a gens had 
a right to its common property, which in- 
cluded a common burinl-place, They also 
had a testamentary law of their own which 
lasted on into the imperial period. When 
the member of a gens died without heirs of 
his body, the next to inherit (as in the case 
of the plabeians) wore the ayndtt, or gentiles 
on the male side, who could prove their 
rolationship: failing these, the gentils 
ivided the inheritance. Tho existence of 
this law rendered it, in old times, necessary 
to obtain the consensus of the whole gens 
in cases of adoption and testamentary bo- 
quest. Another consequence of it was, that 
it was the duty of tho gentiics to provide a 
cQrdtor for insane persons and spendthrifts, 
and a guardian for minors, 

Every gene had its meetings, at which 
resolutions were binding its indi- 
vidual member in matters affecting the 

ene, Tt was a decree of the gens Manlta, 
for instance, which forbade any one of its 
members to bear the prandmcn Marcus, 
As every familia, whether patrician or 
paves, had certain kacrifices which it was 

und to perform, so had every gens, as a 
larger or extended familia, All members 
of the gens were entitled, and indeed bound, 
to tako part in the sacra gentilicta, or com- 
mon worship of the gens. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a 
gena: and if a nember of n gens left it, this 
Tight and duty also came to an end. It 
should be added that certain public religious 
services were ansigned to particular gentes, 
that of Heretilés, for instance, to the geng 
Pindria. 

Geography. Geographical research and 
literature took their rise, like historical 
Literature, among the Ionian of Asia Minor. 
Their extended commerce and their activity 
in founding colonies enlarged their geo- 
graphical horizon. The necessity was thus 
felt of utilizing nnd registering the know- 
ledge already acquired for the purpose of 
discovering the form and constitution of 
the earth. The first attempt at sketching 
2 map of the world was made by Aristigoras 
of Mriseas about 650 Bc. His kineman 
Héciteus, one of the writers called 
Logographt, who flourished about fifty 
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years Inter, corrected and enlarged this 
map, end edded a commentary. (See 
LogoaraPut.) This commentary, of which 
only fragments are preserved in quotations, 
is the oldest piece of purely geographical 
writing in Greek, The geographical chap- 
ters in the history of Hérddétas (about 
460 B.C.) compensate us to a certain extent 
for the lose of this work, and of the other 
works of the Logngraphi on history and 
geography, But they only treat the eastern 
halt of the known world. It became 
indeed, in the absence of a reynlar tradition 
of geographical science, a ustal thing for 
historians to insert gooprayhical disquisi- 
tions into their works. The writings of 
Thicfdides, Xenophon, Ctéwtin, Uphorus, 
Théspompus, Timmus, and others down to 
Polybius, afford examples of this. 

The first purely geographical work which 
has come down to us in a complete state is 
the Pertplis bearing the name of Scylax, 
written in the first part of the 4th century 
nc, This is a description of the coast of 
the Mediterranean. About the same time 
the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus made a 
great advance in the theory of physical 
geography, He was the first who adduced 
mathematical proof of the spherical shape 
of the earth, which had been asserted beforo 
his time by Pythagsras. The division of 
the globe into five zones (two frigid, two 
temperate, and one torrid) is also dus to him. 
About 330 n.0, ay Se Massflta explored 
towards the N.W, as far as the northern end 
of tho British Islands and the coasts of the 
German Ocenn. About the same time the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened 
up Asia os far as India to Greek research. 
Néarchus made a report of exceptional 
value on his coast voyage from the Indus 
to the Euphrates. All theso discoveries 
were embodied, about 320 n.c. in a new 
map by Dicsarchus of Messina, a disciple 
of Aristotle, He was the tint savant who 
trented physical geography im a scientific 
manner, He assumed the existence of a 
southern hemisphere, and made au estimate 
of the earth’s circumference, to which 
he gave the exaggerated moasnrement of 
40,000 miles. His mep remained for a long 
time the standard work of the land. The 
southern and eastern parts of India were still 
farther opened out under Alexander’s sac- 
cessors, in consequence of the campaigns of 
the Séleuctde, and several journeys under 
taken by ambassodors, among which that of 
Mégnsthénés should be mentioned. The 
commercial expeditions of the Ptolemies 
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brought in fresh knowledge of the coasts 
of Arabia and E, Africa, 

The first man who arranged the mass of 
geographical materials hitherto collected, 
into a really scientific system, was Evitos- 
thénés of Cyrané (about 276-175 .c.). His 
inateria}s he fonnd in the rich collections of 
the Alexandrian library, Alexandria being 
then the ceutral point of the commerce of the 
world He was fully equipped for hia task 
by his aequirements bork in physical science 
and matheimatics, and in history and philo- 
logy. He endeavoured for the firat time 
to estimate the enrth’s circumference by a 
mensurement of degross carried out over & 
space of 15 degrees of latitude. The im- 
perfection of hs method bronght out too 
large a quantity, 25,000 geographical miles, 
The unme of Hipparchus of Nicwa (about 
140 3.) marks a considerable advance. 
He may be called the founder of mathe- 
matical geography, as he applied geogra- 
phical length and breadth toldetermine the 
Fesition of places on the earth’s surface. 

also superseded the rectangular and 
equidistant yjection of parallels and 
meridians, hitherto used in mops, a 
projection which, with few moditications, 
is identical with the one now in use. The 
parallels were represented by segments of 
acircle, the meridians by straight lines or 
curves, corresponding with the portion of 
surface to be represented, drawn at dis- 
tances corresponding to the actual distances: 
on the surface of tho globe. The estimate 
of the earth's circumferonce which was 
accepted as correct down to the 10th century 
AD., was that of Posiddults of Apamaa 
(about 9 B.c). Taking as his basis the 
measurement of the shortest distance from 
Alexandria tc Rhodex, he brought out the 
revult as 18,0) geographical miles, instead. 
of 21,00 (or about 25,000 English miles.) 

Only fragments remain of the writings 
of these gongraphers, and others contem- 
porary with them. But we possoss the 
great work of Stribd of Amaseia, finished 
about 20 A.p., the most important monn- 
ment of descriptive geography ond eth- 
nology which has come down from Greok 
antiquity. Thanks to the Roman conquest, 
he was in @ position to give a more accu- 
rate description of the West than his 
predecessors. Up to this time all that the 
Romans had done for gengiaphical re- 
search was to open up Western Europe 
and Northern Africa to the Greek snvante. 
An immense service was renderad to science 
by Agrippa, nnder the direction of Augnstna, 
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He measnred and indicated on a map the 
distance between the stations on the great 
military roads and along the coasts of the 
Roman empire, thus contributing enor- 
monsly to cur knowledge of ancient to 
poyraphy, and laying a foundation for our 
may. Theve data formed the basis of a 
new map of the world, which was first set 
up in Rome. Numerous copies were prob- 
ably taken for the larger cities of the 
empie, and smaller portable ones dis- 
tributed among the military and the ad- 
minintrating officials, It is probably upon 
copies of this kind that the 70ila Peutin- 
gertdna anil tho Itmérdria are based, (See 
PEUTINGER : [TINERALIA.) 

In the Ist contary A.) much was added 
to pengraphical knowledge by the expedi- 
tions ot the Romans into the interior of 
North Afiwa and the North of Europe. 
The mont iinportant literary works of the 
Romans on yeography bolong to this period. 
‘Theno are (1) the compendinm af Pamponius: 
‘Méla; (2) the geographical books of Pliny 
tho Bldor’s great encyclopavlia, a dreary 
uncritical compilation, bat the only represen- 
tative we have of a number of lost works; 
(3) the Germauta of Tacitus, an essay 
mainly of an ethnographieal charactor, The 
Inat gieat contribution made to geographical 
seiouice in antiynity is the work of the Alox- 
andyinn_ astrovomer Ptolemy (about 140 
Av.) This consists inninly of lists of the 
places markad in the current maps which he 
makes hiv authorities, with thoir Intitade 
and lougitale, After Ptolemy, the geo- 
graphicn] literature of the Greoks and 
Romans alike bas nothing to show but 
compilations and extracts. Towards the 
end of the 6th century, Stéphinus of 
Byzantium compiled a Getionary of geo 
graphy, which is valunble for the quantity 
of information taken from the older and 
Jost writings which it embodies. The book 
of Pausintis (nbont 175 A.D.) is valuable 
as bearing on the special topography of 
Greece. 

Gadmori. In many Doric states, particn- 
larly in Syracuse, this term denoted the 
territorial aristocracy. But in Athens it 
was applied to the landed commonality, dis- 
tinguished from the Enpatride, or nobles, 
on the one side, and the Demtargt, or 
mechanics, on the other, 

Géspdnicl. The ancient writers on agri- 
oulture: for instance (among the Greeks), 
the philosopher Démécritis, and in later 
times, Xéndphon, in his @rindmicus. No 
other Greek works of the kind have come 
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down to us, except the collection called 
Geoponica. ‘This consists of twenty books, 
and contains extracts from writers of the 
most widely distant periods. The compiler 
-wasa Bitbynian, Cassfanus Bassus, who lived 
sbont the middle of the 10th eentury A.D, 
and undertook the work at the anggestion 
of the Emperor Constantine VII. He based 
it upon a collection of extracts made by a car- 
tain Vindinids AnatélY6s. Agriculture was 
hold in high esteem by the Romans, and tho 
subject was in consequence a favourite one 
with their men of letters, A number of 
their works on it have come down to us: 
the Res Rustica of the elder Cato, a similar 
work by the encyclopedic scholar, Marcus 
Térentius Varrd, the Georgics of Vergil, 
‘and after Christ the writings of Columella, 
Gargillus Martialfs, and Pallidias, The 
Gcorgicx of Vergil are a poom: and one 
book of Columella is in verse. 

Germinious Cwsir. The son of Nero 
Claudins Drnsux, adopted son of hix uncle 
Tiberius, and grandson of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus. He was celobrated for his cnm- 
paigns against the Germans. He was born 
15 B.c,, and died 19 av. Distinguished os 
much for culture ag for military accomplish- 
ments, he waa an orator and author ag well 
asa general. Ovid, who dedicated to him 
the 2nd edition of his Fasti, praises his 
pootry. His paraphrase of the Phandmena 
of Aritus in 726 lines, and three fragments 
(246 lines) of a paraphrase of the same 
writer's Trtigndsttca, still survive. They 
are remarkable for knowledge, command of 
metre, and a pleasant style. ‘The Phwno- 
mena are dedicated to Tiberius, and de- 
scribed by the author himself as the work 
of a beginner. ‘These poems used erro- 
neously to be attributed to Domitian, who 
did not take the title of Germanicus until 
he was emperor. Three collections of 
schotia upon them, by no means withont 
value, have also survived. 

Gérisia {council of old men, Gérontes), 
‘The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartans, according to the constitution 
of Lycurgus. It consisted of twenty-eight 
men of at least sixty years of ago, called 
Gcrontes, elected by thé public assembly for 
life. The meetings of the Gerusia were 
prasided over by the two kings, who had 
the right of voting. The number of the 
council thereforeamounted to thirty. It was 
their duty to deliberate beforehand on all 
i i affairs of state, and prepare pre- 
liminary resolutions upon them, to be voted 
upon by the public assembly. They had 
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also jurisdiction in the case of all offences 
which were punishable by death or loss of 
civilrights. ‘They sat in judgment, if neces- 
sary, even on the kings, in later times asso- 
cioting the ephora with them in this fanc- 
tion, Their authority, like that of the 
kings, suffered considerable restriction at the 
hands of the ephors. They hed a similar 
position in the Oretan constitution, accord- 
ing to which only the members of the 
highest mogistracy, called the Cosmo/, or 
regulators, could enter the council, and that 
after a blameless term of administration. 

Géryon, or Giryonds. A giant with three 
bodies and poworfnl wings, the son of 
Chrfedidr and Callirrhsé. He dwelt in the 
jsland of Erytheia, lying in the ocean, in 
the extreme west ; and was the possessor of 
a herd of red cattle, watched by the shep- 
hord Eurytton, and n two-hoaded dog called 
Orthrés. It was one of the twelve labours 
of Hériclés to carry off these cattle, and 
aftor a violent contest to slay the pursuing 
Geryon with hia arrows. 

@igantés (Giants). In Homer the Gi- 
yantes are a wild and gigantic race of 
aborigines, kinamon of the gods, as are the 
Oyelopse and Phaacians. With their king 
Eurjmédén, they ave destroyed for their 
wickedness, Hosiod makes them the sons 
of Gwa, sprung from the blood of the muti- 
latod Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
know anything of their struggle with the 
gods (Giyantémachta), the story of which 
Reems to he a reflexion of the myth of the 
Titens, and their contest with the goda, 
nnd to be associated with local legends. 
The two aro often confused by Iator poets. 
‘The place of the contest was Phlegra, or 
the place of burning. Phlegra was always 
Incnlized in voleanic regions. In the earlier 
storied it ia on the Macedonian peninsula of 
Pulléné; and in later times on the Phle- 
grivan plains in Campania between Cima 
and C&pita, or again at Tartéssus in Spain. 
Lod on by Alc}tneus and Porphf rion, they 
hurled rocks and burning trunks of trees 
against heaven. But the gods called Héraclés 
to their assistance; a prophecy having warned 
them that thoy would be unable tod 
the giants without the aid of a mortal. 
Horacles slew not only Alcyoneus, but gavo 
tho others, whom the gods had struck down, 
their quictus with his arrows. As Encd- 
Tidus ‘was fying, Athén’ threw the island 
of Sicily upon him, Polgbotes was buried 
by Paseidén under the island of Nisfrts, 8 
pices of the island of Cos, which Poseidon 

ad broken off with his trident, with all 
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the giants who had fled there, Besides 
these, the following uames are given among 
others: Agrits, Ephfaltés, Pallas, Clpttss, 
Eurftbe, Hippolftés, Thoon. 

In the oldest works of art the Giants 
are represented in human form and armed 
with harness and spears, But in course of 
time their attributes became torrific, awful 
faces, long hanging hair and beard, the 
skins of wild animals for garmenta, trunks 
of trees and clobs for wespons. In the 
latest representations, bat not before, their 
bodies end in two sealy snakes instend of 
feet (ee out). In the Gigantéméchia of 





Seren 


GIANT IN CONLICT WITH AltiRMIB, 
Op, Gaant to nght of Pxxoamnare Boureriins, Og. 2 
{Roman rebet in Vatioun Muveur,) 


Pergiimis, the grandest representation of 
the subject in antiquity, wo find a great 
variety of forms; some quite human, others 
with snakes’ feet and powerful wings, others 
with still bolder combinations of shape; 
some are naked, some clothed with skins, 
some fully armed, and others slinging stones. 
(See PERGAMENE SCULPTURES.) 
GlAdiatorés, The Latin name for the 
combatants who fought each other for lite 
or death at the public shows. They first 
in Rome in 264 3,¢., and only at the 
celebrations of private funerals, or in games 
iven in memory of a privata individual, 
tertainments of this kind were often pro- 
vided for in wills. The custom, like others 
of the same kind, seems to have come from 
Etruria, where it was a survival of the 
human sacrifices formerly usual at funerals. 
"These gladiatorial contests soon became a 
very favourite form of popular entertain- 
ment, and in the last century of the republic 
were held to be an excellent means of win- 
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ning the favour of the populace at clections. 
Indeed, custom at length imposed an obli- 
gation on some magistrates, for instance on 
the wdiles, to give gladiatorial games on 
their sisumpion of office; and they would 
try to outhid each other in the number of 
contending couples and in general expendi- 
ture. From Romo the fashion soon spread 
into tho provinces. Compania was the part 
of Italy where it most prevailed. It was 
not, howover, till the time of Domitian that 
questors designate were regularly com- 
yelled to give the great gladiatorial ox- 
ibitions, which occupied ten daya in the 
month of December. In the Western Ein- 
pire they survived at least down to the be- 
ginning of the 6th century a.v. 

‘They were at first given in the forum, 
but afterwards generally in the amphi- 
theatres (we AMPHITHEATRE), and in the 
cirous, if the exhibition was to Le on a very 
large scale, The gindiators were sometimes 
condemned criminaly; but it must be re- 
membered that originally Roman citizens 
could not be sontonced to the srona, and it 
‘was not till Inter timea that this punishment 
was extended to criminals of low condition, 
Sometimes they wore prisonors of war, 
slaves, or voluntenrs. Under tho Empire it 
was not Ko uncommon, even in the upper 
clasxex, to volunteer as a gladiator. Some- 
times the step was the last refuge of a 
ruined inan ; sometimos the emporor would 
force a man to it. These voluntecra were 
called auctoratt (=bound over), to distin- 
guish them from the rest; their pay was 
tormed auetir@nentum. Troops of gladia- 
tors were sometimes owned by Romans in 
good eociety, who often, towards the end of 
the republican age, employed them in street- 
fights apainst their political opponents. 
Sometimes thoy were the property of 
speculators, who often carried on at the 
same time tho disreputable trade of & feno- 
ing master (7dnista). These men would 
hire out or sell their gladiators to persons 
who wero giving their shows, or would 
exhibit them for money to the public on 
their own account, 

The gladiators were trained in special 
schools (Zedi). Under the Empire things 
went so far that the emperors kept schools 
of their own under the supervision of pra- 
earateres of equestrian rank, After Domi- 
tian’s time there were four of these in 
Rome. A building for this pur large 
enough for a hundred gladiators, ic precerved 
in Pompeii, To strengthen their muscles 
they were put on a very nourishing diet, 


GLADIATORES. 


Every style of fighting had its special pro- 
fessor (dortor or mdgister), and the gladiator 
was usually instructed only in ono style, 
The novice (2rd) began with fence-practice 
against a wooden stake, at firat with light 
wooden arms, but afterwards with weapons 
of full weight. 

If s man were intending to give a show 
of gladiators (m@nus glddiatotum) he 
advertised it by notices (prigrammrita) 
put up on the walls of houses, numerous 
copies of these being at the same time 
widely distributed. These notices stated 
the date and occasion of the show, the 
name of the giver (@ditor), the number 
of pairs of gladiators, and the different 
kinds of combats. The performance began 
with a gala procession (pompa) of the 
gladiators to the arena ond through it, 
‘Then came the tosting of the weapons by 
the editor, who, though he might be a 
private individual, had the right of wearing 
the insignia of a magistrate during the 
show. 4 preliminary skirmish or prolasto, 
with wooden and darts, next took 
placo, til the trumpets sounded, and tho 
serious fighting began. This took place 
to the accompaniment of music in a 9; 
measured ont by the fencing master. The 
gladiators sometimes fought, not in pairs, but 
in troops, The timid were driven on with 
whips and red-hot irons, If a gladiator 
was wounded in single combat, he raised 
his fore-finger to implore the mercy of the 
people, with whom, after the last years of 
the republic, the giver of the games usually 
left the decision, The sign of mercy 
(missto) was the waving of handkerchiefs : 
the clenched fist and downward thumb 
indicated that the combat was to be fought 
ont tilideath. Condemned criminals had 
no chance of mercy. ‘The slain, or nearly 
slain, were carried on the biers which stood 
ready for them, to a particular door (porta 
Libitinensts), into a place where they were 
stripped ‘opobtartuin) There, if had 
not actually expired, they were put to death. 
The victors received palms, with branches 
adorned with fillets. Under the Empire 
they sometimes got presents of money ag 
well. If # gladiator, by repeated proofs 
of cleverness and bravery, succeeded in 
gnining the favour of the people, he was, 
at the public request, presented with a kind 

wooden rapier (riidis) aa a token that 
he was now free from all further service. 
In this case he was called riidtarius. This 


1 ‘Theewords ved by gladiators often resembled 
rapiere: see fig. 1. 





GLADIATORES. 


did not make him an abvolutely free man ; 
bat if he chose to fight again, he did eo as 
a free man, and could accordingly claim a 
high rerauneration. 

Gladiators were armed in various stylee, 
aa the paira of combatants were usually 
armed, not with the same, bat with different 





(1) taptavotas nauste asp swonDs, 
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against the retiariue, wos armed in Gallic 
fashion with helmet, sword and shield, and 
named after the figure of a fish (mormglaa), 
which adorned his helmet. The Samnte, 


or Samnite, was 0 called after his Samnite 
equipment. ‘This consisted of a large shield 
(scatum), a sleeve ot leather or metal on 


ai 


(From Pompeu.) 


weapons, Tho weapons of gladiators, end 
notably their helmets, were quite different 
in form from the arms of soldiers (ec 
fig. 1). Gladiators wore classed according 
to their equipment, Thus the rétlartus 


ATTIANAT ‘YAENON, 





(2) secoron, RKLIAMIUS, AND LAINSTA. 
(Mose in Madrid Lobrary.) 


was armed with a net, was bareheaded, and 
had nothing on but a short tunic and a 
irdle; his left arm waa in a sleeve; 
fis arms were a net (idcilum), a trident 
(fuscina), and a dagger. The net he tried 
to throw over his pursuing adversary, and 
to despatch him with dagger or trident, if 
successful, The sdcafor, or pursuer, was 
so called, because he was generally set 
to fight with the retiarius, who retired 
before him (fig. 2). He was as lightly 
equipped as his adversary, but armed wit 

helmet, sword, and shield. The myr 
mill (fg. 3), who was also often matched 





the right arm, with a shoulder pisce 
(galerus) rising sbove the shoulder, a 
gurdlo, a greave on the left foot, a visored 
helmet with crest ond plume, and a short 
sword, The Thrax, or Thracian, wore, like 
his countrymen, a small round shield 
(parma) an a dagger (xzra) curved in the 
form of a sickle, or bent at right angles. 
In other respects his equipment was more 
complete than the 
Samnite’s, for he 
had greaves on hoth 
legs. The hopli- 
amdchus, or heavily 
armed gladiator, 
wore a breastplate, 
as well ag visored 
helmet, and greaves, 
In later times the 
place of the retiarius 
‘was sometimes taken 
by the laqueartus, 
who wore the same 
Tight armour, bat 
carried a short 

and @ noose 
(latguews), which he threw over his adver- 
sory and pulled him to the ground. The 
dimdcheri, or men who fought with two 
swords, are also apparently the produc- 
tion of a later time. The esstdarti (from 
esstdum, 6 British war-car with two horses) 
fought in chariots, The andabate (fg 4) 
fonght on horseback, armed with small 





(8) wrnum.0, 
(Rome, Palarso Doria.) 
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round shield end spoar (splciilum), and a 
visorad helmet without eyeholes, and 
charged each other in the dark. 





2 


(4) anpanare, 
(From the Amphitheatre, Pompen.) 


There aro many ropresentations of gladia- 
torial combats in works of art, the moxt 
comprehensive of which is a large bas-relief 
in Pompeii, [Overbeck’s Pompeii, fis. 

106-112, or Schreiber's Bilderattas, I xxx 
figr, 2-8.) 

Qlddius, The Remav military sword, 
which was attached to a shoulder-strap 
round tho neck, or to tho givlle round the 
waist, Tho common sokliers wore it on 
tho right side; the officors, having no shield 
like the common soldiers, on the left, It 
was a phort, sharp, two-edyed weapon, used 
more for thrusting than entting. In the 
ropubliean period it was only worn by 
magistrates when acting as military officers; 
Lut under tho Emyfire it was the emblem of 
imperial power, and in consequence one of 
the insignia of the omperor and the com- 
manders nominated by him. After the 
introduction of the sword instead of the 
axe in oxecutions, the fas gladiz was the 
term expressing the full criminal jurixdic- 
tion conferred by the emperor on the pro- 

incial govornors. 

(Gr. hijalos, Lat. offrum). Glass 
was for a long timo procured by the 
Qroeks and Romans from Phuicia and 
Egypt, whore its manufacture had been 
carried on sitco very ancient times, and 
the art had reached ‘an uncommon degree 
of perfection, The ancients produced glass- 





work of grent beauty, both in form and | 


colours. In later times it was the manu- 
factarers of Alexandria whose reputation 
atood the highest. The mannfactnrers 
carried on, down to the timex of the later 
Empire, a considerable export trade in 
colonred blown-glass and mosaics. It is 
uncertain whether the Greeks manufactrred 
their own glass in more ancient times. It 
was certninly a very costly article down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
only came into general use st a late period, 


GLADIUS-——GLAUCUS. 


In Italy the manufacture of glass began 
at the commencement of the imperial period, 
first in Campania and afterwards in Rome, 
where they were ambitious of surpassing 
the art of Alexandria, From Italy it spread 
to Gaul and Spain and the more distant 
provinces, and before long, glass oups, 
sancers, and battles became an ordinary 

rt of household furnitare, The remains 

iscovered at Hereiilingum and Pompeii 
show that glass windows were not unknown 
in the imperial age. The ancients wers 
familiar with the manufacture of pure, 
white, transparent, crystal glass, which 
wns mach in request, as well as with the 
art of colouring glass in every tint, They 
coull imitate every kind of stone, produce 
varying prismatic tints, and spread Jnyers 
of different colours upon each other, The 
art of cutting and polishing glass was very 
auvanced. rem bite of glass, cut aud 
polinhod, wero made great numbers of mock 
pearls, or mock precious stones, and jnstes, 
which wore worn, instead of real stones, in 
rings, cut in intaglio or relief, The most 
important productions of art wore: (1) the 
vdsa diitreta. In these cups the onter 
side was made of filigree work, crt out of 
the hard masa. Tho outor network was of 
a different calour from the ground, with 
which it was connected by nothing but slon- 
dor glass stalks. (2) The vessels which exhi- 
bit reliefs of whito opaque glass on a dark 
ond Srearperont ground, like the celebrated 
Portland Vase (ere (tems). Glass tablets, in- 
tended for mural decoration, were sometimes 
ornamented with reliefs of this kind. 

Glaucé (Glauke), also called Créiue. The 
daughter ‘of Créon king of Corinth, who 
was betrothed to Jasin, aud slain out of 
jealousy by Médéa by moans of a poisoned 
robe. (Ser ARGONAUTS, conclusion.) 

Glaucus (Glawkds). (1) A god of the 
ea, therefore commonly called Pontite, who 
possessed tho gift of prophecy.  Origi- 
nally a fisherman and diver of Anthédon in 
Beedtla, he once chanced to eat of « herb 
which he had seen fish feed on to refresh 
themselves when tired. It drove him mad, 
and he threw himself into the sea, on which 
he was changed into n sea-god by Oodénus 
and Tathys. According to another story 
he threw himself into the sea for love of 
the young sea-god Mélicertéa, with whom 
he was sometimes identified. He was also 
said to have been the builder and the pilot 
of the Argo, and to have been changed into 
a god in a wonderful way after the battle 
of the Argonauts with the Tyrrheniana. 


GLYCON—-GOLD AND IVORY. 


According to common belief he visited all 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean 
every year, prophesying, and lamentin; 
that he could not die. He,and the Nereides 
with him, were said to have uttered oracles 
in Délds. The stories had much to tell of 
his loves, notably of those of Scylla and 
Circé. He was represented in works of art 
ag an old man wit! fish’s tail, with soa- 
blue scales, long hair and board, and breast 
covered with sea-weed and shells. 

(2) Sou of the Cretan Minds and Pasi- 
phié. When playing in his infancy he fell 
into a jar of honey, and was stifled. His 
father, after a vain search for him, was 
told by the Oarétés that only one person 
could find the child and bring him to life 
again, That was the man who should 
devise ® suitable comparison for a cow in 
his herd, which became white, red, and 
black, alternately at intervals of four hours. 
The seers of the country being unable to 
solve the difficulty, Minos called in the 
seer Pél¥idus of Argos, the great-grandson 
of Mélampiis, He read the riddle by com- 
paring the cow to a blackberry or xoniberry, 
which is white, red, and black at various 

os of ita growth. The corpse of the 
child he fonud by aid of the flight of a bird. 
Professing himself unable to revive the 
corpse, Minos, in anger, ordered him to be 
shut up with it ina vault. A snake crept 
up to the corpse, and Polyidus killed it: he 
then saw another sunke revive its dead 
fellow by laying a herb upon it. With 
this herb he brought the dead child to life 
again. Finally Minog compelled him to 
teach the boy the art of prophecy. But 
on his return to Argoy, Polyidus made the 
child spit into bis mouth, which cansed him 
to forget all that he had learned. 

(8) King of Corinth, son of Sisjphus and 
father of Belléréphontés. At the funeral 
geinos of Pélina in Iolous, he was thrown 
and torn to pieces by his own horses, which 
Aphrodité in her wrath had driven mad. 
Hs ghost was said to appear to the borses 
racing at the Isthmian gnmes and terrify 
them. He was accordingly worshipped on 
the Iathmns, under the name of Tiraxippds, 
or Terrifier of Horses. 

(4) Great-grandson of (8): grandson of 
Bellerophontes, and son of Hippoléchus, 
prince of the Lycians. With his kinsman 

jarpédon, he was leader of the Lycian 
auxiliaries of Priam, and met Diémédées in 
the méée. The two chieftain: Escopnived 
each other as friends and guests of their 
grandfather Bellerophontes, and (Enena, 

CD. A. 
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and exchanged armour, Glancus parting 
with his golden guit for the brazen arms 
of Diomedes. When the Greek entrench- 
ments were stormed, Glaucus had reached 
the top of the wall when he was put to flight 
by an arrow shot by Teucer. He protected 
Hector when wounded by Achilles; with 
‘Apollo's aid he avenged Sarpedon, and took 
£ Erominent part in the struggle for the 

iy of Patroclus. He finally met his 
death at the hand of Ajax 

Glyedn. An Athenian artist, who pro- 
bably flourished in the 1st century B.C. 
‘He executed the famous colossal atatae of 
the Farnese Hercules, now at Naples (se 
HERACLES), 

Gndmén. The Greok term for the sun- 
dial, the use of which in Greece is said 
to date from Anaximénés or Anaximander 
(60U Bc.) The first sundial used in Rome 
(soldrtum) was brought there in 263 n.c, 
from Catina in Sicily, and set up in public. 
Tt was not, however, till 164 B.C. that one 
adapted to the latitude of Rome was con- 
structed. From that time the use of sun- 
dials became so cominon throughout the 
empire, that it was assumed in legislation 
during the imperial period, and all private 
Dusiness was regulnted by the hours marked 
on the dial, 

Gold and Ivory, Art of Working in. The 
Greeks hal a peculiar process of makin; 
statues of their gods, in which the unclothe: 
parts were of ivory, the hair and raiment 
of gold, It was applied exclusively to 
colossal statnes, and was in special vogue 
in the 5th century Bc. when Phidiis 
showed himself an unrivalled maater in 
the art. A clay model was rawn into 
pieces, in correspondence with which the 
parte of the statue were composed of iv 
plates, made by & process (now lost) of 
softening and extending the material. This 
waa done by sawing, scraping, and filing. 
‘he separate pieces were then fastened with 

Jasa on a solid nuclous of clay, gypsum, 
or ried up wood. The next step was to 
work over the surface of the ivory plates, 
to smooth over inequalities, and 0 on. 
Finally the gold portions, which had been 






finished separately, were laid on. Special 
care was required to keep the pieces of 
ivory together. Qil was much used to keep 


them in a state of preservation. The status 
of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia was found, 
fifty or giz ears siter it wes finished, 
to be in so dislocated a state that a com- 

to restoration was necessary [Pausanies 
¥11§10; iv 3186]. 
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Gorgifis. (1) A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, ¢ native of Léontini in Sicily. 
In 497 nc, when alrendy advauced in 
years, he coume to Athens on an embassy 
trom his native city, to implore ard against 
the Syracrsans. The finshed style of his 
spenking excited genoral admiration, He 
‘waa puccessftl in the object of lis iniasion, 
and immediately returned home. But he 
soon came back to Athens, which ho made 
his hosuquarters, travelling through Greece, 
fike the other Sophists, and winning much 
poprlaity and emolument from a large 
number of dise:ples. He survived Socrates, 
who died in 3), and onded his days at 
Latissa in Thessaly in his hundredth year. 

Hiy philosophy was a nihilimtic system, 
which he sammed up in three propositions : 
(a) nothing exinta; (0) if anything oxisted, 
it could not be known; (¢) did anything 
exist, and could it bo known, it could uot 
bo communicated. He declined to aysume 
the namo of Sophist, preforring that of 
rhetoriciau. He profesrod to teach not 
virtue, but the art of persuasion ; in other 
words, to give his disciples such absolute 
realinoss in speaking, that they should be 
able toconvinco their hearers indopendontl: 
of any knowledge of the subject. He di 
not found his instruction on aay definite 
rhetorien! aystem, but gave his pupils 
atandord passages of literature to learn by 
art and imitnic, practising them in the 
application of rhetorical figures. He ap- 

eared in person, on various occadions, at 
jlphi, Olympia, and Athens, with modet 
peaches which he afterwards published It 
must not be forgotten that it was Gorgias 
who transplanted rhotoric to Greece, its 
proper woil, and who helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialoct as the literary language of 
prove, Two highly rhetorical exercises, 
the genuineness of which is doubtful, have 
come down to us wader his name,—the 
Encdmtum of Helen, and the Defence of 
Paldmedés against the charge of high 
treason brought against him by Odyssens. 

(2) A Greak rhetorician of the second 
half of the ist century u.c. He was tutor 
to the younger Cicero, and was the author 
of @ treatise on the figurer of speech, which 
is in part preserved in 3 Latin paraphrase 
by Rutttus Litpus, (Sve Roriivs Lupus ) 

Gorgé (Gorgons). Homer makea mention 
of the terrible head of the Gorgon, a for- 
midable monster. This head is a terror in 
Hadés, and in the egis or breastplate of 
Zous. Hesiod speaks of three Gorgons; 
Sthénd (the mighty), Euryalé (the wide- 





GORGIAS——GORGO. 


wandering), and Médtsa (the queen). They 
are the daughters of the aged sea-god 
Phoreys and Kata, and sisters of the Graiz 
(ser Gratz). They dwell on the farthest 
shore of Ocean, in the neighbourhood of 
Night and of the Hespéridés. They are 
awful beings, with hair and girdles of 
snakes, whose look turoa the beholder to 
stone, They are also often reprevented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, Medusa is mortal, but 
the other two immortal, When Perseus 
cuts off Medusa’s head, Ohryaadr and the 
winged horse Pagans, with whom she was 
with child by Posoidén, spring forth from 
the streaming blood. The head was given 
by Persous to Athdn8, who set it in ber 
shield. Hériclés received a lock of the 
hair [rom Athene as a presont. When en- 
deavouring to persuade C&éphalus of Tégia 
to take part in his expedition againat 
Hippicoou of Sparta, the king represented 
that he feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Horacles’ absence, Heracles 
acconlingly gave to Stérdpé, the daughter 
of Cephalus, the lock of Medusa’s hair in 
4 brazen urn, bidding her, in caso the enemy 
approached, to avert her head and hold it 

times over the walls, for the mere 
aspect of it would turn the enemy to flight, 
In eaneequence of the belief in this power 
of the Gorgon’s head, or Gorgdncidn, to 
paralyse and terrify an enemy, the Greeks 
carved imoges of it in its most terrifying 
forms, uot only on armour of all sorta, 





() ancuarommap or manus. (Op, Souverors, fg. 1). 


{Anteficum 0: terra-cotte, found &B of Parthenon, 1696, 
‘Datlibed in colours by Rows arch, Aujae 1 vil} 


especially shields and breastplates, but also 
on walls and gates (see fig. 1). Thus, on 
the so al ot the Athenian Acropolis, a 
large gilded Gorgoneion was set on an eis 

[Panssnias, 421§4]. In the popular belt 

Gorgon’s head was also a means of 

tection against all enchantment, whether 
of word or act, and we thus find it through- 


GORTYN, LAW OF —GRAMMATEUS. 


out Greek history employed as a powerful 
amulet, and often carved with graceful 
settings on decorative furniture and costly 
ornaments. But the Greek artists, with 
their native aense of beauty, know, even in 
the case of the Gorgon, how to give adequato 
expreasion to the idea which lay at the root 
of the story. The story said that Medusa 
had been o fair maiden, whose hucnriant 
hair had been turngd by Athene into anakes 
in revenge for the desecration of her sanc- 
tuery. Accordingly the head of Medusa ix 
represented in works of art with a counte- 
nance of touching beauty, and a wealth of 
bair wreathed with snakes. Tho face was 
imagined as itself in the stillness of death, 
and thus bearing the power to turn the 





(2) owpanint aosngsa. 
‘@Beenich, Glpptotiok } 


living to stone. The most beautiful sur 
viving instance of this conception is the 
Rondanini Medusa now at Munich (fig. 2). 
Gortyn, Law of. [An archaic Greek in- 
scription discovered in 1884 by Halbherr, in 
the bed of a mill-stream at Hagios Deka in 
Crete, the site of the Greek city of Gortyn. 
After many difficulties, the whole of it was 
copied and t pablighed at the end of the year, 
Tt was found to be insoribed in 12 colamng 
on the inside wall of a circuler building 
about 100 feet in diameter, which was 
probably a theatre, and covers a space of 
about 80 feet in length, to a height of 
between 6 and 6 feet from the ground. 
The lines are written alternately from left 
to right and from right to left. Two frag- 
ments of it had been discovered before, one 
of them being in the Louvre at Paris, and 
with the addition of these fragments the 
inscription was found to be practically 
complete, It contains a collection of laws 
regulating the private relations of the in- 
habitants of . Thess laws deal 
chiefly with such subjects os Inheritance, 
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Adoption, Heiresses, Marriage and Divorce, 
and incidentally afford much information 
on the slave system, the tenure of land and 
property, the organization of the courts, 
and other matters of interest. Ita chiol 
value is perhaps as throwing light upon 
the laws of the earlier Athenian legislators. 
The inscription is probably to be dated o 
few yoars before 400 B.c.|-—-C. A. M. Pond. 
Graim, ic. the pray-haired women, were 
in Greek mythology, the protectresaes of the 
Gorgons, and, like them, the daughters of 
Kats and Phorejs, the aged god of the seas. 
Hesiod knows of only two, Pephrédo and 
Enyo; the Inter story adds a third, Deind. 
‘Their very names suggest panic and terror. 
Born with gray hair, and having only one 
eye and tooth between them, which they 
from one to the other, they are the very 
personifications of old age. Perseus found 
it easy to rob them of their tooth, Their 
dwelling-place was in the boundary of the 
Gorgonian plain at the farthest end of Libya, 
where no sun or moon ever shone. 
Gramméteus. The Greek word for awriter, 
secretary, or clerk, At Athens tho officials 
bad numerous clerks attached to them, who 
were paid by the state and bolonged to the 
poorer claex of citizens, But there wore 
several higher officials who bore tho title 
of Grammateus. The Boulé or senate, for 
inutance, chose one of its members by show 
of hands to be its clerk or secretary for one 
year. His duty way to keep the archivos 
of the sepate. So, too, a secretary was 
chosen by lot from the whole number of 
senators for each pr¥tiny, to draft all revo- 
lutions of the senate. (S8ce PRYTANY.) 
His name is therefore generally given in 
the decreas next to that of the president 
and the proposer of the decree. The name 
of the grammateus of the first prytany 
was also given with that of the archon, 
asa means of marking the year with more 
accuracy. At the meetings of the Ecclesia 
a clerk, elected by the people, had to road 
out the necessary documents, The office 
of the autigrdpheis, or checking clerks, was 
of still greater importance. The anti- 
grapheus of the senate, elected at first by 
Bhow of hands, but afterwards by lot, had 
to take account of all business affecting the 
financial administration. The antigrapheus 
of the administration had to make out, and 
ley ‘batore the public, a general statemont 
income and expenditure, and exercised 
a certain amount of control over all finan- 
cial officials. In the Aitolian and Achman 
federations the grammateus waa the high- 
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eat officer of the Vuengue after the strateyt 
and hipparcht, 
Grammitica [sometimes rendored in Latin 
by littératara), 
1. @reeee. ‘The term grammatien, in 
the scientific sense, included, in antiquity, 
all the philological disciplines, grammar 
prope lexiongraphy, prosody, the lower and 
igher criticism, antiquities, everything, in 
short, necoasary to tho understanding and 
explanation of granundta, or the treasures 
of literature, whether thoir form or their 
matter be in question. It was first de- 
veloped into © special science during the 
Alexandrian nge, in Alexandria and Per- 
gimén, where the great libraries gave 
ample opportunity for philological studies 
on the scale abovo indicated. Tt was the 
restoration ot tho text of the Homoric 
poems, and tho oxplanation of their words 
and contents, that primarily exorcised 
the wits of the scholars, Hesiod, the lyric 
poets, the dramatists, and cortain prose 
writers noxt ongayed thoir attention. The 
progress and development of philology is 
aorrked by the unmes of Zéniddtus (about 
980 0), Avistiphinés of Byzautiun 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (abont 170), 
the throe chief representatives of the Alex- 
andriau school, To these must be added 
Critas (about 160), the head of the school 
of Pergamon, and the opponent of the 
Alexaudrinns, The uame of Arixtarchus 
representa tho highest point of philological 
learuing and criticivm in ontiynity. He 
was the founder of the celebrated school of 
the Aristarchoans, which continued to oxixt 
ond to maintain an uninterrupted tradition, 
down to tho first century of the imperial 
age. Hia disciple Donfstus Thrax wrote 
the oldest manual of grammar that we por 
sess. By far the most celebrated of the Inver 
Avistorcheaus was Did¥mue, born about 
43 nc, His writings are the chief founda- 
tion of the Byzantine collections of schdlia. 
The science of grammatica gradually 
narrowed ita acope till it confined itself 
to grammar in the restricted sense of the 
word, namely, accidence and syntax, com- 
bined with lexical resoarches into the 
dialects, and into the usages of xpecial 
periods of literature, and special groupe of 
authors. The most eminent scholars of the 
Empire are Apollonius Dysodlus (sbout 
150 a.p.), who endeavoured to reduce the 
whole of empirical grammar to a system, 
and his son, Mliua Hérddianus, a stil] more 
important @. The writings of the 
latter form one of the chief authorities of 
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the later grammarians, auch as Arctidius, 
The lexical writings of the earlier scholars 
were often very comprehensive, and have 
only survived in fragments, or in later 
extracta, stch as that of HésychYus. They 
had consisted mainly in collections of 
glosses, or strange and antiquated expres- 
mons, But in the 2nd century aD. the 
influones of the reviving sophistic litera- 
ture and education turned the attention of 
lexicographers to the of the Attic 
writers. This tendency is represented in 
the surviving works of Pollux, Harpocrition, 
and others, To the same period belongs 
Hophestién's manual of prosody, which is 
the only completo treatixe on this subject. 
Athenwus, at the beginning of the 8rd 
century, wrote a work (the Deipntsdphiste) 
of inestimable value to the student of anti- 
quities, Longiuus, who died 278 a.p., may 
be regarded as the last considerable scholar 
of the ancient world. The later gram- 
wiarians vestricted themselves to compiling 
extracts from tho works of enrlicr ages. 

(2) Heme, Alter tho middlo of the 2nd 
century 14C., @ lively interest in tho history 
of literature and tho study of Jongunge 
aroso in Rome. It had been excited by the 
lectures on Greck authors given by Crates 
during hix sojourn in Rome as sahbaien dor 
(Bc. 159). Not only writers of rapute, such. 
ax Accius and Lucilius, but men like Altus 
St1lé, 0 member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took 
up these stuilies with eagernoss, What was 
afterwards known of the primitive Latin 
language we owe mainly to Alins Stilo, He 
was the master of the great sucyolopmdist 
Marcus Terentius Varrd, Cicero's contem- 
porary. This great scholar Jeft his mark on 
every department of philological research, 
and his writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew 
their information. Besides Varro, other men 
of aark ocenpiod themselves with gram- 
matical study in the Ciceronian age, notably 
Nigtdius Figitlus. Julios Cesar was the 
suthor of a treatize on accidence. There 
were numerous scholars in the Augustan 
age, among whom Verrius Flaccus and 
Hyginus deserve especial notice. In the 1st 
century 4.D. we have Remmius Palemén, 
Asconius Pédtanus, Valérius Probus, an 
the elder Pliny. It was Remmius Palemon 
who is mainly responsible for having made 
Vergil the centre of scholastic instruction 
for the Latin world, as Homer was for the 
Greek. During the 2nd century, under 
Hadrian and the Antonines, we notice 
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revived interest in the older literature. 
This period is distinguished by the names 
of Suétéatus, Torentitis Scaurus, and Aulus 
Gellfus. Suetonius aspired to the many- 
sided loarning of Varro, and, like Varro, 
wag much quoted by later writers. 

After this time the grammarians tend 
more and more to confine their studies to 
pointa of langusge, to abandon independent 
research, and to depend on the labours 
of their predecessors. The chief value of 
their writings consists in the fact that they 
lave preserved some fragmenta of ancient 
learning. Their extracts aro usually made 
for gchool purposes, and put together in 
artés, or manuals of accideuce, orthography, 
prosody, and metre. Such are the books of 
Marvos Victrinus, Donatua, Servius, Charl- 
blurs, Diomédés, who are all assigned to the 
4th century 4.D. Nénius Marcellus belongs 
to the same period. He is the author of a 
work (De Compendiéed Doctrind) which, 
though dreary and uncritical, is invaluable 
for the stores of old Latin which it has 
prevorved. The 6th century is marked by 
the uame of Priscian, @ may further 
notice Térentiénux Moarua, the author of 
a versified treatise on metre in the 8rd 
coutary; Macrdbyus, who in the Sth cen- 
tury composed a miscellany of sntiquities 
called Saturnalia ; and Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, in the 7th century, whose 
Ortqtnes is the last: work founded 
on a real study of ancient antho- 
tities, 

Grammiticus (Gr. Grammdtt- 
kis), See Epucavion. 

Grammitistés. See EpocaTion. 

Grantus Liciniénns, A Roman 
historian, who probably flourished 
in the 2nd century aD. He was 
the anthor of a work compiled in 
the style of anndlés, ending with 
the death of Casar. Some con- 
siderable fragments have been 
found in modern times of books 
28-86, covering the history of the 
years 168-78 B.c. 

Graph’. See Juptcrau Proce- 
DURE. 

Gritie, or Graces. See CHARITES. 

Gritins [better Graitius} Filis- 2 
cus. ARomnn poct,contemporary 0. 
with Ovid. Ho was the author of 
@ poem on the chase (Cpnegéticon), 
of which only the first book has been 
preserved, and that mutilated towards the 
close. The fragment consists of some 535 
hexametera, in which the subject is treated 
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with much talent in an even end classical 
style, but with considerable dryness in 
many perts, Grattius hes been styled 
Faliscus because, in one passage, he ap- 
parently indicates that the Falieci were his 
countrymen. 

Gréma. The mensuring instramont used 
by land surveyors, who were called Groma- 
tet from it. Sec AGRIMENSORES. 

Gustittd. See Mzas, 

Gynaikénitis. See House, 

G@ymnaslarchla. See Lerrourata (2). 

Gymnislum (Gr. Gymndsidn). The Greek 
name for the place where the youths who 
had already passed through the pdlstra 
porformed thoir gymnastic oxercines, (See 
PauazsTRa.) Such was the importance 
which the Greeks attached to physical 
train: that no city in Greece proper, 
and ne’ Greek calsay waa without its 
gymnasium, There wore soveral in the 
larger cities. Athens, for instance, in the 
time of its greatness, porsessed three, all 
situated outside the city, the Acddemta, 
the Lijceum, and the Cyndsarges. In lator 
times there wore even more. It was in the 


gymnasia that the ¢phebt went through the 
two years’ course of exercises which were 
to fit them for military service. 

The simplest form of a 
that of a court surround 


mnasitin was 
by columns 








nasser. 1, M. Wars hatha, 
‘Cold inti, Nose Starroase to lacowicum, 
‘Hot baths, K. Ballalley, 
* OYMNABIUM AT EI'HESUB. 

(Conia Antiquities, ii, p! 4U.) 


(peristyttin), This sorved for the exercises 
in leaping and running. Covered spaces 
‘were attached for wrestling. Owing to the 
great variety of gymnastic exercises, and 
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the increasing inclination of grown men to 
look on at them and take part in them, the 
gymnasia, often adorned with beantiful 
sculptures, grew in extent and splendour of 
equipment. (See cut.) 

The great court comprised 2 number of 
spaces serving a variety of purposes: for 
instance, the cphebeién, or hall where the 
ephebi prnctixed, rooms for dressing and 
anointing, sanding or dusting the body, 
cold-water baths and dry sadatoria. spaces: 
for playing at ball, open and covered pas- 
sages for running, wrestling, or walking. 
Attached to the colonnades on the outside 
were semicircular niches, furnished with 
stone seats, called exedra. In these philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians would sit a talk 
with their disciples. A sfddtin, with a 
space for spectators to Took on, and walk 
planted with trees, were often attached to 
the gymnasium, The whole was under the 
superintendence of a gymnasiarchis. Tho 
conduct of the youths was under the super~ 
vision of sdphriniste. At Athens these 
officers were ten in number, and elected 
annually. The exercises were directed by 
the gymnast, For similar arrangements 
under the Roman empire see THERMA:, 

Gymanstice. I Grecian. The art of 

hysicnt exorcixes, no called because the 

‘orks practised them wnclothed (gynimds). 
Varions exercises of the kind, carried on in 
view of contests on festive occasions, are men- 
tioned as carly as Homer. After the Homeric 
time they were, at all periods, widely prac- 
tised among the Greeks, and more so after 
they were legally prescribed as part of 
tho regmiar edneational course, especially at 
Athens and Sparta, They were, moreover, 
actively encouraged by the erent national 
gamoa, particularly the Olympian games, of 
which they formed the chief part. Héraclés 
aud Hermés were the tutelary gods of 
gymnastics, which attained in Athens their 
highest and must varied development. The 
object of tho art was to develop the body 
harmoniously in health, activity, and beauty. 
Boys went through ‘certain ‘prelaninary 
stages of gymnastica in the palerstrer, and 
carried on their further training to perfec- 
tion in the gyminffsta, (Sec GYMNASIUM.) 

The difforent kinds of exercises were 28 
follows: (1) Running (drdmés or stdd¥on). 
This was the oldest of all, and for a long 
time the only one practived in the public 
games. In later timer, indeed, it stood at 
the head of the list, The course wax either 
single (stadion, nearly the eighth of a mile), 
or double (dtauide). ‘The runner was some- 
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times equipped with helmet and. greaves, 
but in later times only with the latter. The 
hardest of all was the long course or 
dolichss. This was a distance of 24 stadia, 
between twoand three English miles, which 
had to be ran without stopping. 

(2) Leaping (alma). This included 
the high and wide jump, and jamping down- 
wards, To strengthen the power of spring 
and secure the equilibrinm of the body, 
especially in leaping downwards, it was 
coinmon to use pieces of iron called haltér?s, 
not unlike our dumb-bells, 

(8) Wrestling (pele). This was the 
piter de résistance of the Greek gymnastic. 

e combatants were allowed cortain tricks 
which are now forbidden, as throttling, 
pushing, and twisting the fingors. Standing 
upright, eack wrestler tried to throw the 
other down, and if one of them was thrown 
thrice, he was regarded os beaten, unless 
the contest was continued on the ground. 
In this case the one who waa thrown tried 
to get up, while the other tried to hinder 
him, until he owned himself vanquished, 

Before all gymnastic exercises the body 
was well rubbed with oil to make the 
limbs supple, But before wrestling it waa 
also sprinkled with dust, partly to afford 
& firm hold, partly to prevent excersive 
pernpiration. 

(4) Diecobélia, or throwing the discus. 
(See Discus.) 

(5) Throwing the javolin (dkontismds). 





(1) * sermon oF precuanoiNG 2m JavRLIX WII 
Ine AID OF AN ammentum, OR THONG. 


(Wase in Tirtush Museum - Bow, Arch , 1800, 1 211) 


There five exercises together formed the 
pentathion, or set of five, in which no one 
‘was accounted victorious who had not con- 
qnered in all. Besides these there waa 

<6) The dangerous game of boxing (py.r, 
pygme). Tn this the combatants strack out 
‘with each hand alternately, their hands 
being bound round with thongs s0.as to leave 
fingers and thumb free to form a clenched 
fist (sce engraving), Athletes often fitted 


, the thongs with strips of sharp and hardened. 
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leather, or with nails and leaden knobs. 
The blow was directed against the upper 
part of the body, head, and face. 





(2) woven, 
(Dresden) 


(7) The Pancratiin was & combination 
of boxing end wrestling, but nothing was 
worn on the hands, and the blow was 
delivered, not with the clenched fist, but 
with the fingers bent. This exercise was 
not introduced into the public yames unti] 
650 b.c. Indeed, the two latter exercises 
‘wore generally confined to the profoxsional 
athletes, (See ATHLETES.) In Sparta they 
were not practised at all, 

TI Roman. Among the Romans from 
the oldest times until the imperial period, 
the youths used to assemble for exercises in 
the Campus Martius, the object of the exer- 
cises being exclusively to prepare them for 
military service. (Sve Epucatiov.) The 
Greok ‘gyranastio wax not introduced at 
Rome until the decline of Roman tradition 
had set in, and professional athleticism had 
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become fashionable. The Roman sensa of 
propriety was offended by the Groek practice 
of exercising unclothed, and the only game 
which they really adopted was that of 
throwing the discus. 

Gymunétm (troops without defensive ar- 
monr). A name for the different sorts of 
sharpshooters employed in the Creek armios 
after the Persian Ware, in place of the light- 
armed slaves. It was ooly after the expe 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they cama 
to form an essential part of a Greek army. 
They were geuerally iecruited frown the 
barbarous nations who were specially dis- 
tinguished in the nse of particular mixeiles. 
The archers (furdte), for instance, were 
generally Cretans, the slingers (sphendonete) 
Rhodiacs and Thessalians, while the javelin 
men (dkontistw) were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic populations in the west of Greece, 
notably the tolians and Acarnanians. 
The common charactoristic of all these 
troops wax the absence of all defensive 
weapons. It wasamong the Lacedlemuonians 

| that they were introduced lutont, Alexan- 

! der the Great had acotps of 2,000 of them, 
with which he opened his campaign against 
the Persians. Fait of theve were spear- 

j men, taken from the Agriani, in the moun 
tains of northern Macedonia ; the other half 
archers, from the loweat claay of the Maco- 
donian population. 

Gymnipaidia, A great festival held at 
Sparta from the 6th to the 10th of July. 
It was an exhibition of all kinds of ac- 
complishments in gymvestice, music, and 
daucing, given by boys, youths, and men 
for tho benefit of the citizens and of the 

| numerona strangers who Hocked to Sparta 
i for the occasion, and were hospitably euter- 
) tained there, Festal hymns were written 
| for the occasion, in honour not only of the 
| gods but of brave citizens, notably those 
| who had fallen at Thréa, and ioter at 
| Thermopyle, 
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Hidés (originally Aides or A¥donc tn, Le. 
“the Invis ble”). Iu Greck mythology, 
the son of Crinus and Rhea, who received 
the dominion of the lower world at the 
division of the universe after the fall of 
Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Pdseidén, 
being made lords respectively of the sky and 
soa. With his queen Perséphiné he held 
sway over the other powers of the infernal 
regions, and over the ghosts of the dead. 


The symbol of his invisible empire was the 
helmet that mace men invisible. This was 
given to him by the Cyclopés to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giants, 
Originally he was, to all appearance, con- 
ceived as bringing down the dead himself 
to the lower world ip his chariot, or as 
driving them down with his staif: but ia 
the later belief, the office of conductor of 
souls belonyed to Hermés. Hades is the 
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enemy of all life, heartless and inexorable, 
and hated, accordingly, by gods and men, 
Sacrifice and prayer are of no avail with 
him, and he is therefore only worshipped 
on exceptional occasions. But, like Perse- 
phone, he was sometimes repesented ina 
milder light, being called Platd, or the 
giver of wealth. ‘This becanse it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its 
atteniant blessings are produced. Ax old 
es Heuiod is the advice to the plougher to 
call upon the Zeus of the lower world, es 
well ax upon Démétar. 





Tae ENLTMONKN, WHI CF RIRRES, 
(Rome, Villa Barghoss,) 


The most celebrated of the myths re- 
ferring to Hades is thot of the rape of 
Pervephone. In works of art ho is repre- 
sented as rovombling his brothers Zeus and 
Poseidon, but with gloomy features aud hair 
falling over hia brow, the key of the infernal 
world in his hand, and the dog Cerbérus at 
his side, Sometimes he appenrs as a god af 
agriculture, with a cornucopia, or a two- 
pronged pickaze. The plants sucred to him 
were the cypress and the narcissux; black 
sheep were offered to him in sacrifice. 

The word Hades is also a general term 
for the lower regions. By the Romans 
Hados was identified partly with Oreus, 
partly with Dis ptter. 

Hades, Realm of, According to the belief 
current among the Greeks, the world of the 
dead, or the epacious abode of Hadas, with 
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ita wide doors, was in the dark depths of 
the earth. In the Odyssey, ite entrance and 
outer court are on the western side of the 
river Oc8&nus, in the ground sacred to 
Perséphiné, with its grove of barren wil- 
lows and poplars. Here is the abode of the 
Cimmerians, veiled in darkness and cloud, 
where the sun never shines. Tho soil o1 
this court, and indeed of the lower world in 
general, is meadow of asphodel, an unattrac- 
fave weed of dreary aspect usually planted 
ou graves. The actual abode of the subter- 
ranean powers is Erébis, or the impenetrable 
darkness, Tu Jater times entrances to the 
lower world wore imagined in other places 
where theie were cavernous hollows which 
looked as if they led into the bowels of the 
emth. Surh places were Hermidné and the 
nomontory of Tid um in the Peloponnese, 
Beale on tho Knxine, and Come in Italy, 
where the mythical CimmériT were also 
localized. The lower world of Homer is 
intersected by great rivers, the Styx, the 
Achéron (river of wos), ag (myer of 
cries), 2 branch of the Styx, Phlégéthin and 
DPfiiphlégethon (rivers of fire), The last 
two unite ond join the waters of the 
Acheron, In the post-Homeric legend, 
these rivers ave repesented as surround- 
ing the infernal :egions, and another river 
appears with them, that of Léthé, or ob 
livion, In the waters of Lethe the souls 
of the dead drink forgetfulness of their 
earthly existence. The lower world once 
conceived ax separated from the upper by 
these rivers, the idea of a ferryman arose. 
This was Chirdn, the son of Ereboa and of 
Nyx, a gloomy, sullen old man, who takes 
the souls in his boat across Acheron into 
the realm of shadows. Thesoulsare brought 
down from the upper world by Hermés, and 
pry the ferryman an Sb516s, which was put 
for this purpose into the mouths of the dead. 
Charon has the right to refuse o passage 
to soula whose bodies have not Leen duly 
buried. In Homer it is the spiritn them- 
selves who refuge to receive any one to whom 
fanera! honours have not been paid, At 
the gato lies the dog Cerbérus, son of 
‘T¥phaon and Echidna. He ia a terrible 
monster with three heads, and mane and 
tail of snakes. He is friendly to the spirits 
who enter, but if any one tries to get out be 
seizes him and holda him fast. 

The ghosts of the dead were in ancient 
times conceived as incorporeal images of 
their former selves, withont mind or con- 
sciousness, In the Odyssey the seer Tins 
sls is the only one who has retained his 
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consciousness and judgment, and this as an 
exceptional gift of Persephone. But they 
have the power of drinking the blood of 
animals, and beving done s0 they recover 
their consciousness and power of speech. 
‘The soul therefore is not conceived as en- 
tirely annihilated. The ghosts retain the 
outer form of their body, and follow, -but 
instinctively only, what was their favourite 

varsuit in life, Orién in Homer is still a 
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ba Homer rated oes meee that the 
‘Ss punish perjurers after death, We 
are forced then to conclude that the ancient 
belief is, in this instance, found side by side 
with the later and generalty received idea, 
that the dead, even without drinking blood, 
preserved their consciousness and power 

. Connected with it is the notion 
that they have tho power of influencing 
men’s life on earth in various ways. The 


unter, Minds site in judgment, as when | most ancient belief knows nothing of future 


tvrano, Wig, a0 oxi. 








* THe RKALM OF HADES. 
(Free from Canoes: Manich, Pinakothek, No, 870.) 


alive. Perhaps the punishments indicted 
in Homer on Titfus, Tantalus, ond Sts}phus 
(for Ixfén, tho Dindtd’s, Poirlthous, and 
others belong to a later story) should be 
regarded in this light. The penalties in- 
flicted on them in the upper world may 
be merely trausferred by Homer to their 
ghostly existence. For the idea of » sen- 
sible punishment is not consistent with that 
of an unconscious continuance in being. It 
must be remembered, at the same time, 


rewards of the righteous, or indeed of any 
complete separation between the just and 
the unjust, or of a judgment to make the 
necessary awards. The judges of the dead 
are in the later legend Minos, Bhadiman- 
thya, Hacus, and Triptdlémua. It was a 
later age, too, which transferred El¥stum 
and Tartérus to the lower world, Elysium 
as the abode of the blessed, and Tartarus 
az that of the damned. In the earlier be- 
lief these regions had nothing to do with 
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the realm of Hadés (see Haprs) The name 
Yartdrus was im later times often apphed 
to the whole of the lower world The 
ghosta of those who had hved a hfe of ave- 
Tage merit were imagined as wandering on 
the asphodel meadow 
In goneral it must bo said that theancient 
ideas of e future I:fe were always subject to 
considerable changes, owing to the influence 
of the doctzmes tunght m the mysteries, 
and the xcpresentations of poets, phrloso- 
phers, sculptors, and punters (s+ Pouy- 
GNoTUS) ‘The genera) tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at 
the gates, and im Taitarus (For the deities 
of the lower would 6¢¢ HADFS, PERSEPHON] , 
and Eninyes) The Greok beliefs on the 
aubyct found thor way do Rome through 
the instrumentality of the poets, specially 
Veigil But they did not entnely sup- 
tant the national traditions (S«« ORCUS, 
[ANSA, MANLS, Lats, and LaRv ov) 


\ 
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and dedicated it to somo deity, gonerally 
to Apollo, or the goda of thear riveis, or the 
Nymphs, who were regaided as the pro~ 
tectressey of youth Buta free Athenian 
citizen did not wea: his hair very short, or 
he would have been mzstahon or a slave, 
whe would be obliged to doso Down to 
the time of Alexander the Groat, a full 
beard waa regarded asa mark of manly 
dignity After this at became fashionable 
to shave the face quite smooth, and only 
philosophers wore beards, to wark then 
antagonism to the general custom The 
Romans too, mm ancient times, wore long 
har and beards It was not till 800 nc, 
when the fust bar-cntter (tensor) came to 
Rome from Sneily, that they begat to cut both 
The younger Scipio 1s said to have been the 
first" Roman who shaved evay day In 


couse of tine it becrme the fashion to 
mvkeo a testival of the day when the beard 
was first shaved Young men, however, 








(1 conecits on omer LADIES. 
(Tr mterrucctian, Stuckolberg a Gruber der Hellinen, taf Ive, eto} 


Hemin Sec ANtIGONF 

Hair, mode of wearmg The Greeks of 
the oldest times regarded long hair in 8 
mm es an ornament, and only cutit asa 
sign of mourning Among the Spartana it 
was uanal for boys to wear thew hair short, 
and to let 1t grow when they attained the 
age of tphebi. At Athens, down to the 
Persian Wars, the hair was worn long, and 
fastened up into a knot (kiabiits) bys 
needle in the form of a grasshopper In 
later times, however, the Athenian boys 
hed their hair cut when they became cphcbe, 


would sometimes woar a neatly cut beard, 
and only men over forty would shave To 
let the beard grow was a sign of mouramg 
In the first half of the 2nd century aD the 
emperor Hadiian brought full bearde into 
fasinon agen, and af we may tiust the 
coins, xt contimued among his succesora, 
with few exceptions, until Constante 
From Ins time, however, the emperors 
appear ahnost without exception without & 


‘The beard was removed not only with 
az.re and scissors, but with tweezers and 
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hairdestroying compositions The hair 
of the head was artificially treated with 
oils and hot irons. From the middle of the 
Qnd century A.D, to the time of Constantine 
it was the established custom to cut the 
hair quite short, after the fashion of athletes 
and Stoic philosophers, As Greeks and 
Romans usually went bareheaded, good 
manners required particular attention to he 
paid to the hair aud beard. Hence a great 
demand arose for barbers, part of whose 
‘business it was to trim the nails, remove 
warts, and so on. The barbers’ shops were 
much frequented, and became the favourite 
resort for people in quest of news and gossip. 

The Greek women, to judge by oxisting 
monuments, followed an extraordin 
variety of fasbions (fy. 1,a-h). The point 
seems generally to have been to cover the 
forehead as much as possible. One of the 
commonest modes of wearing the hair was 
to draw it back over the head and ears, and 
Jet it simply hang down, or fasten it in a 
knot with a band and a needle. The bands 
of cloth or leather, wound round the front 
of tho heed to fasten the front and beck 
hair, were often made to support a 
pointed metal plate called sféphdne. This 
was a broad strip of metal resembling a 
diadem, and richly ornamented. It some- 
times appears as an independent ornament, 
especially on the imayea of goddesves (fig. 1 
¢,d, f, g). There were several kinds o} 
fastenings, by which the hair was artisti- 
cally arranged : for instance, the sphendine, 
so called from its likeness to a sling, being 
broad in the middle and narrow at the end, 
The hair was often worn in nets (kekri- 
phalés), bags (sakkds), and handkerchiefs 
wrapped round it in the shape of a cap. 
Greek ladies were early acquainted with the 
use of artificial appliances, such as fragrant 
oils, curling irons, and the like. 








(3) CotPyURES OF THPRRIAT. ROMAN LADIES, 


The Roman matrons, in ancient times, 
tied ap their hair with a fillet (vitia) na 
tower-shaped top-knot (titd/us); but un- 
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married women wore their hair in as simple 
astyle as possible. It was, in general, 
merely parted, or fastened up in inot on 
the neck, or woven in tresses arranged 
round the front of the head. Brides wore 
their hair in a peculiar fashion, arranged in 
six braids, and wrapped ina red handker- 
chief. To attract attention by an unusual 
coiffure was thought to be in bad taste, 
But, towards the end of the republican 
age, the old-fashioned simplicity in dress- 
ing the hair disappeared, as it did in other 
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mattera of dress. Foreign arta, especially 
those of Greece and Asia, found more and 
more acceptance. During the imporial 
period, when the arrangement of the liir 
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formed @ most important part of a lady's 
toilet, no rule was observed but what indi- 
vidual caprice and varying fashion dictated, 
and the wildest and most tasteless fashions 
were introduced. False hair came into uso, 
as well as ointment and curling irons. 
Falso hair was used sometime in making 
up the high cofffurea at one time iu fashion, 
and sometimes for perrugues. Light colours 
ware the favourite ones for perrugis, aud 
hence a regular trade was set up in the hair 
of German women. Scmetimes, following 
a Greck fashion, Roman ladies tried, by 
artificial means, to give their own dark hair 
a fair ora ruddy complexion, A corrosive 
soap, imported from Gaul, was specially 
used for this purpose. Besides ribbons and 
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fillete, needles, often mchly ornamented, of 
awory, bone, bronze, silver, and gold, were 
roed to fasten the hair To protect the hair, 
Roman ladies wore nets (réticulum), often 
ot gold thread, kerehiefs (msfra), and ca 
{edlautha), made of yerious ma‘ 
sometimes of bladders In wealthy houses 
male and female slaves, tramed by special 
masters, were kept for dreowug the har 
(Sic the engravings.) 

Haleyond Sec ALCYONL 

Haha Sec Hates 

Handicraft Exainples of handicraft ap- 
pliod to the ordinary needs ol hfe occur in 
tho mythical ages of Greece Among the 
gous of Olympus, Hephestns represents this 
fund of industry, and the oldest craltsmen, 
aro represented ay divine beings apprarmy 
on cath, as in tho anstance of the Idaan 
Dact¥ li and the Telchinés in Crete In the 
Homeric poems, whith are the production 
of an age fanly advanced sn culture, the 
number of «2 utsmen properly so callod 1s 
vory small ($c Diviuner) The ouly 
oncy mentioned are builders, carpenters, 

otter4, and workers in leather and metal 

‘he doyolopiment of the mechanical arts im 
Greece wos uumensely mdebted, in ancient 
fumes, to foreign influeuce, espevaally that 
of the East, for Eastern civelicition was 
far older than Hellen The greater prrt 
of the trade carried on 10 Gioeh waters was 
in the hands of the Phocians, and it 
was, consequently, Physnician manufacture 
which the Holleney took as 8 model fo 
amitation, so soon ay they thought of 
widening the sphere of ther own indus- 
tries, aud bringing them to perfection 
Since the 6th contury BC, or thereabouts, 
the dehimte :mpreas of Asiatx. manufacture 
disappears, aud Greok trade, supported by 
a rapidly developmg ait, takes its own 
tame Not that it lost all contact with 
foreign work, for not only did the colomes 
keep up an active communication with the 
non-Hellenk wold, but foreign craftsmen 
took up their permanent residouce in Gieeh 
towns, sch as Athens and Counth 

Monua! Inbour, like every luciative occu- 
pation, wos generally held in low esteem 
aunong the Gieeks, and sapevially among 
the Doren tirbes ‘But this state of opmion 
must have grown up comprratively late, as 
there 18 no trace of 3t in Homer or Hesiod 
On the contrary, the Homenc a do 
not think 1t beneath them to undertake the 
work of craftsmen In later times we find 
the free citizens of many states entirely 
dechning all manuai labour. In Sparta, 
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for mstance, the handicrafts were on} 
practised by the pértect and helots, an 
mechames were excluded from civic rights 
At Athens all citizens were equal m the 
eyes of the law, and 1t was expressly for- 
bidden to reproach a man for the character 
of ine vocation, whatever 1t mght be ‘The 
poorer citizens were compelled by law to 
practise some trade or other, and it was 
quite usual to engage mm commerce But 
still, m the opumon even of the wisest 
statesmen, mechanical Jabour was physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally pieyndi- 
eral ' The petty anxieties which it myolved 
were held to be incompatible with the tone 
and culture demanded by the active life of 
the ertizen, with the qualities which would 
enable lnm to jom in deliberation on great 
atfure of state, aud conduct pubic business 
with honesty ad imtelhgence It was 
thought, m fact, that all mannal labour 
should be leit to slaves and ficedmen 
Much of the mechamcal dusty of Athens 
was, accordingly, m the bands of slaves, 
fieedimen, and resident alrens 

Tho slaves worked sometimes on their 
own account, paymg a cortain amount of 
then eamings to thor misto: , sometimes 
entirely for tho profit of thoir mastois, the 
latte: taking uo active part im the busi 
ness, sometimes they acted as assistant 
to the citazene and resident aliens who 
carried on a business of then own But 
im industrial cities the great mass of slaves 
was employed in factories, the ownera of 
which left the supermtendence of the work. 
to @ head man, usually himself a slave or 
freodman, 1oserving for themselves only 
the general management and the financial 
control of the busineas The :mmonse 
masses of slaves kept at Athens and 
Cormth, end in Mina and Chios, show 
how numerous the factories were in indus- 
trial cities The manufacture of metal 
wares, pottery, and other objects which 
could not be made at home, was the most 
eatended of all The division of labour 
kept pace with the development of trade 
and manufacture This fact may paitly 
explain how xt 1s that, m spite of the 
comparatise simplicity of their tools, the 

craftsmen attamed, especially in 
works of att, such admirable perfection of 
technical deter) 

In ancient Greece it would appear that 
there were no trade-guilds and corporations 
an the proper sense But among the 
Romans these societies were an mstitution 
of old standing, the foundation of which 
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was ettribnted to king Numa, like that of 
many others which had existed from time 
immemorial. The guilds of craftsmen (col- 
lagi dptficum), included flate players, gold- 
smiths, coppersmnitha, carpentera, faliers, 
dyers, potters, and shoemakers. There was 
originally a ninth eollegium, which em- 
rbaced all not included in the other eight ; 
but in later times these, with the new 
industries that gradually arose, combined 
into epecial guilds. ‘The object of the 
guilds undoubtedly was to maintain an 
unbroken tradition, and to watch over the 
common interest. But thero reams to have 
been no compulsion exercised to make men 
join a guild, 

‘The Romans, like the Greeks, seem to 
have thought that there was something 
objectionable in mechanical labour ; but it 
is uncertain whether the prejudice was of 
really old standing, It must be remem- 
bered that the Servian constitution threw 
the burden of military service entirely 
upon the landowners. Thus the craftsmen, 
who ag a rule had no landed property, were 
practically, though not legally, excluded 
rom the army. From thia circumstance 
may have arisen the low estimation in 
which manual industry was consequently 
held. It was partly owing to this state of 
opinion that peasants, when they lost thoir 
land, were unwilling to win their bread 
as mechanics, and preferred to adopt tho 
dependent position of clionts, living on 
public alma and the bribos of candidates 
at elections. In Rome, os in Greece, the 
handicrafts tended more and more to 
into the hands of strangers, freedmen, and 
slaves. In wealthy houses most of the 
necessary manna! work was done by slaves, 
whose talents were often, as in Greece, 
turned to account by their masters, They 
were offen employed in mauufactures, and 
especially in such branches of industry as 
could be combined with agriculture, tile- 
making for instance, pottery, dying, tan- 
ning, felt-making, etc. No social stigma 
attached to manufacture in Rome any more 
than in Greece; indeed in the imperial age 
even the emperors and the members of the 
imperial household would, without scraple, 
invest their private capital in industrial 
undertakings of this sort After the fall of 
the republic, and throughout the imperial 
age, Rome was the centre of the whole 
commervial activity of the encient world, 
though the Romans made no special con- 
tribution to industrial progross. Having 
in former ages been dominated by Etruscan 
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influence, Roman industry waa in later 
times lent on the art of the Eastern 
world, and especially of Greece. 

‘Hann. A Carthaginian, who, about 500 
B.C., undertook a voyage of discovery along 
the west coast of Africa, and penetrate 
beyond the Senegal. He put np a tablet in 
the temple of Bel at Carthngo, describing 
his journoy in the Phoenician language. 
A_ Greek ‘translation of this document 
(Hanndnis Pertplis), of uncertain date, 
still survives, and is one of the oldest 
memorials of ancient goographical science. 

Har. See Horos. 

Harminisa. The daughter of Arés and 
Aphrodite, and wife of Cadmns. (Se 
Capmus.) At her marriage all the gods 
were present on the Acropolis of Thebes, 
and offered her their wedding gifts. Cnd- 
mus gavo her a costly garment and a neck- 
laco, the workmanship of Héphaatus, which 
he had received from "Aphrodite, or (ncvord~ 
ing to another account), from Emdpa, 
Phese gifts, so the story rans, had every- 
where the fatal property of stirring up 
strife and bloodshed. It wos with them 
that Polyneicés corrupted Eviphylé, who 
drove her husband to his dostruction in 
the Theban War, and was murdered in 
revenge by her son Alemedn. It was for 
their sake that Alemmon and Phégens and 
his sons were slain. (Ser ALCMAON and 
Puecevs.) The jewels were at length 
deposited wy the sons of Alemweon in the 
sanctuary of Delphi, According to a later 
story Phayllus, a leader of the Phocians in 
the war against Philip of Macedon, carried 
off, among other treasures, the necklace of 
Harmonia, and gave it to his mistress, the 
wife of Aristén of ta. But her youngont 
gon get fire to the house in a fit af madness, 
and the mother, with the necklace, wax 
consumed. 

Harmostw (“regulators”) A board 
consisting of twenty members, at Sparta; 

bably a kind of higher police, whose 
Baty it was to maintain e supervision over 
the districts inhabited by the prrtect, 
After the Peloponnesian War the name 
was given to the officials who were sent 
into the conquered cities to command the 

iaons, and to see that the oligarchical 
constitution was maintained. 

tam. See BALL, games with. 

Harpicrités. Ser Horas, 

Harpdcritlén (Valerius). A Greek scholar 
of Alexandria, who lived probably in the 
2nd cen’ AD! He was the author of a 
lexicon to the ten great Attic orators, which 
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has survived, though in a very fragmentary 
form. It contains, in alphabetical order, 
notes on the matters and persons men- 
tioned by the orators, with explanations 
of the technical expressions; thus form- 
ing a rich store of valuable information on 
matters of bistory, literature, and the con- 
stitution and judicial system of Athens. 
Harpyiw. The Harpies were originally 
the goddesnes of the sweeping storm, sym- 
bolic of the sudden and total disapperrance 
of men. Homer only names one of them, 
Podargé, or the swift-footed, who, in the 
“shape of a mare, bore to Zéphfrus the 
horses of Achilles. 
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lightuing, either keeping it off, or drawing 
it down, From abont the time of the Punic 
‘Wars, Raruspices began to settle in Rome, 
and were employed both by private indi- 


" viduals and state officials to ascertain the 


In Hesiod the Harpies ' 


appenr as winged goddewes with beautiful | 


haw, daughters of Thaundis and Electra, 
sistere of Iriy, with the names of A&lls and 
Okypéto. In the later story their number 
incronsed, thoir names being Aéllépas, 
Okjthos,” Nikoth3s, and C8ieno. ‘they 
are uow represented as half-birds, half- 
maidens, and as spirits of mischief. In 
the story of the Argonauts, for instance, 
they tormont Phinens by carrying off and 
peling his food till they are driven off 
y Calls and Zétés, and either killed or 
banished to the island of the Stréphidés, 
where they are bound on oath to remain. 
(Cp, Scouprury, fig. 4.) 
wagpex. An Etruscan soothsayer, 
whose function it was to interpret the 
divine will from the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, to prppitiate the anger of the gods 
as indicated by lightning or other marvels, 
and to interpret their significance according 
to Etruscan formule. This art had long 
een practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a divine origin, In the course of the 
ropublican era it found a home in the 
private and public life of the Romans, win- 
ning its way as tho native priesthoods, 
entrusted with similar functions, lost in 
repute, From the time of the kinga to the 
end of the republic, Aaruspices were ex- 
pressly summoned from Etruria by decrees 
of the senate on the occurrence of prodigies 
which were not provided for in the Ponti- 
fical and Sibylline books. Their business 
was to interprat the signs, to ascertain what 
deity demanded an expiation, and to indi- 
cate the nature of the necessary offering. 
It then lay with the priests of the Roman 
eople to carry out their instructions. Their 
Enowledge of the signs given by lightning 
was only applied in republican Home for 
the pe @ of averting the omen portended 
by the flash. (SeePotgat.) But under the 
Empire it wes also used for consulting the 





divine will by examination of the liver, 
gall, heart, lungs, and canl of sacrificial 
victims. They were especially consulted 
by generals when going to wer. Their 
science was generally held in high esteem, 
but the class of Aaruspices who took pay 
for their services did not enjoy so good 
ereputation. Claudius seems to have Been 
the first emperor who instituted a regular 
collégtum of Roman haruapices, consisting 
of sixty members of equestrian rank, an: 
presided over by a haruapex ma.ctmus, for 
the regular servico of the State. This cal- 
legium continued to exist till the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D. 

The Roman lance. In the earlier 
times of the army the four first classes in 
the Servian constitution, and in later times, 
the ¢riarit, or hindmost rank, were armed 
with this weapon. (See Laaron,) At longtb, 
however, the ptlum was introduced for the 
whole infantry of the legion, (See Pruwx.) 
To deprive a soldier of his hasta was 
equivalent to degrading him to the rank of 
tho vélttes, who were armed with javeling, 
A blunt haste with o button at the ond 
(hasta pra) coutinued to be used in later 
times ae military decoration. The hasta 
indeed was employed in many symbolical 
connexions, Tho fetidits, for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the 
enemy's territory as a token of declaration 
of war, and if a general devoted his life for 
his army he stood on a hasta while repoat- 
ing the necessary formula, The hasta was 
algo set up as a symbol of legal ownership 
when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property, booty for instance, 
was sold; at private auctions (hence called 
eibhastattones), end at the sittings of tho 
court of the centumvtri, which had to de- 
cide on questions of property. 

. Daughter of Zeus and- Hera, 
goddess of eternel youth. She was repre- 
sented as the handmaiden of the gods, for 
whom she pours out their nectar, and the 
consort of Hérsclés after his apotheosis. 
She was worshipped with Heraclea in 
Stcfon_and Phithe, especially under the 
name Ganfmédé or Dia. She was repre- 
sented ag freeing men from chains and 
bonds, and her rites were celebrated with 
unrestrained merriment. The Romans 
identified Hé8bs with Jtvenias, the personi- 
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fication of youthful manhood. As 

genting the eternal youth of the Roman 
State, uventas had a chapel on the Capitol 
in the front court of the temple of Minerva, 
and in Ister times a temple of her own in 
the city. It was to Jupiter and Juventas 
that boya offered prayer on the Capitol 
when they put on the tiya virilis, putting 
a pieco of money into their treasury. 

Hecdtwus. A Greck logogrdphis or 
chronicler, born of noble family at 
Miletus, about 650 Bc. In his youth he 
travelled widoly in Europe and Asia, as 
woll as in Egypt. At tho time of the 
Tonian revolt he was in his nativo city, and 
gave his countrymen the wisest counsels, 
but in vain. After the suppression of the 
rising, he succeeded by his tact and 
managemont in obtaining some alleviation 
of the hard measures adopted by the 
Persians, He died about 476. The 
ancient critics assigned him «high place 
among the Greek historians who proceded 
Herodotus, though pronouncing him inferior 
to the latter, His two works, of which 
only fragments remain, were : (1) A descrip- 
tion of the earth, which wes much consulted 
by Herodotus, and was apparently used to 
correct the chart of Anaximander; and 
(2) @ treatise on Greek tablex, entitled 
Genealogics. 

Hécité. A Greok goddese, perhaps of 
non-Hellenic origin. She ix unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she is the only 
daughter of the Titan Persés and of 
Astérla, the sister of Léto. She stands 
high in the regard of Zeus, from whom she 
has received a share in the heaven, earth, 
and ocean. She is invoked atall sactifices, 
for she can give or withhold her blessing 
in daily life, in war, in contests on the sea, 
in the hunting ficld, in the education of 
children, and in the tending of cattle. Thus 
xhe appoars aaa personification of tho 
divine power, and is the instrument through 
which the gods effect their will, though 
themselves far away. In later times she 
was confused with Perséphiné, the queen 
of the lower world, or associated with her. 
Sometimes she waa regarded as the goddess 
of the moon or aa Artémis, sometimes she 
was identified with foreign dei of the 
same kind, Being conceived as a 
of night and of the lower world, she was, 
as time went on, transformed into aly: 
of ghosts and magic, She was represent 
as haunting croaswaya and graves, accom- 
panied by the dogs of the Styx, with the 
aoirits of the dead and troops of apectral 
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forms in her train. She lends powerful aid 
to all magical incantations and witches’ 
work. All enchanters and enchantreases 
are her disciples and protégés; Madéa in 
porticnler is regarded as her servant. She 
was worshipped in private and in public 
in many places, for instance Samothrace, 
Thessaly, Lamnds, Athena, and Mgina. Her 





RC VL, 
(Rume, Capitolive Musecra.) 


images were set up in the front of houses 
and by the rond-side, with altars in front of 
them, and a roof above them. On the last 
day of the month, which was sacred to her, 
rings were made to her in the crossways 
of egge, fish, and onions. The victims 
sacrificed to her were young dogs and 
black sho-lambs and honey, 

To works of art she is usually portrayed 
in three forms, represented by three atatues 
standing back to back. Kach form has its 
special attributes, torches, keys, daggers, 
snakes, and dogs. In the Gtgantémdchia 
of Pergimn she appoars with a different 
weapon in her three right hands, a torch, 
a sword, and @ lance. (See PERGAMENE 
SCULPTURES.) 

Hécdtombé (Greek). The original mean- 
ing of the word was a sacrifice of a hundred 
oxen; but in early times it was applied 
generally to am t sacrifice, without 
any {doa either of oxen or adofinite number, 
‘Snoh great sacrifices were eepecielly common 
in the worship of Zeus and Hara. 

Hécdténcheir’s (‘the hundred-handed 
ones”). In Hesiod they are three giants, 
each with a hundred arma and fifty bands, 
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sons of Urinus and Gwe. Their names 
are Brikréty, Cottus, and Gyés, Owing to 
their hostile attitude to him, their father 
kept them imprisoned in the bowels of the 
earth, But ou the advice of Ga, the gods 
of Olympus summoned them from their 
prison tolend assistance egainat the Titans, 
and, after their victory, set them to watch 
the Titans, who had been thrown into Tar- 
tarus. Homer mientions Briareua, called 
by mon Mygein, as the son of Péseidén, 
and mightier than his father, Brisreus 
was summoned to the aid of Zous by Thétis, 
when Héra, Poseidon, and Athéné were 
wishing to bind him. 

Hector. ‘The eldest son of Priimia and 
Hécibé, husband of Andrémiché and father 
of Axifanax. In Homer he is the moxt 
prominent fignre among the Trojans, as 
Achilles is among tho Gresks, and is 
evidently « {favourite character with the 
poot, He has all the highost qualitios of 
a hero, unvhioken spirit, personal courage, 
and wiso judgment; but he is also a most 
attectiounte von, and the teudorest of 
fathors and usbands, Thiv trait is most 
touchingly exhibited in tho celobrated scene 
in the sixth Ilind, where ho takes leave of 
Andromacho, Moreover, he is a {favourite 
of the gods, expecially of Apollo, He 
clearly foresees his own death, and the 
dostraction of his native city; but he docs 
not allow the thought to unnerve his 
courage and force for a moment. The 
‘Trojans love and revere him as the shep- 
herd of his people; his enemies fear and 
respoct him, and even Achilles cannot 
moet him without some apyrehensiou. Ho 
is always to be fonnd where the battle 
rages most furiously, and he docs not 
hesitate to meet tho chiefest heroos of the 
Groeks in single combat. Ajax the son of 
Tébianda in his eypecial foe. In the absence 
of Achilles he reduces the Greeks to the 
dirost straits, etorms their defences, and 
sets their ships on fire. Patrochus, who 
opposes him, be slays with the aid of 
Apollo. But hie destiny at longth over- 
takes him. In spite of the entreaties of 
his parents and his wife, he goes out to 
meet Achilles in his wrath. He is 
suddenly seized with the agony of terror; 
his terrible foe chnses him three times 
round the walls of the city; Zeus mourns 
for him; but when his life and that of his 
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the dust in front of Patroclus’ bier, to be 
devoured by dogs and birds. But Aphrs- 
dité anoints the body with ambrosia, and 
thus saves it from corruption. Achillea 
drags it three times behind his chariot 
round the grave of Patroclus, but Apollo 
preserves it from mutilation. At length, 
at the command of Zeus, Achilles delivers 
up the body to Hector’s aged father, to be 
Jaid out in the court of the palace, and 
afterwards burnt on e funeral pyre. In 
later times Hector was worshipped as a 
hero by the inhabitants of Ilium, who 
offered sacrifices at his grave. 

Héctiba (Gr. Hekabe). The daughter 
of the Phrygian Djmas, or, according to 
another story, of Cistous, and wife of Priam, 
(See Prramus.) After the fall of Troy she 
was made a slave, and fell to the lot of 
Odyssous. Her son Pslfdérus bad been 
shin by I'slfméstor, king of Thrace, on 
whom she took vengeance by putting out 
his eyes on the Thracian const. On this 
she was changed into a dog, and threw 
herself juto the sea, Ber tomb served as 
a Jaudmark for sailors. 

Hégéminé. Sve Cuarires. 

Hegemony (Gr. hegtmndnia, or “lender- 
ship”). This was the Greek name for the 
supremacy axsnmed by a single state in a 
contederacy of states, and with it the direc- 
tion, more or Jess absolute, of the business 
of the confederacy. In the language of 
Athenian law hegemonta meant the presi- 
dency in the courts, which belonged in 
different cases to different officials, Their 
business waa to receive the charge, make 
the arrangements for the trial, and preside 
while it was going on. 

Hégéstas. A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sipjlas in the first 
half of the 3rd century B.c. He was the 
founder of what was termed the Asiatic 
style of oratory. (See RHEToRIC.) 

Hégésippus. (1) An Athonion statesman 
aud orator, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
whose political opinions he shered. He is 
the author of the apeech On the Island of 
Halonnéws, which was falsoly attributed 
to Domosthenes. 

(2) See JosEraus. 

‘Héléna. Tho divinely beautiful daughter 
of Zeus and Léda, the wife of Tyudiréta 
of Sparta; sister of the Diosctiri and of 
Clftemnéstra. The post-Homeric story 


enemy are weighed in the balance, Hector’a | represented her aa carried off, while still a 


scale sinks, Apollo leaves him, and he falls 
by the apear of Achilles before the eyes of 
his people, Achilles flings his corpse into 


, maide Thésous, to the Attic fortrosa 
: “") 


of Aphidnm, where she bore him a deughter 


" Iphigineia. She was afterwards set free 


HELENUS——HELIODORUS, 


by her brothers, who took her back to 
Sparta. She waa wooed by numbers of 
guitors, and at length ere. her hand to 
‘Menélatts, by whom she became the mother 
of one child, Hermiané, In the absence of 
her husband she was carried away to 
by Paris the son of Pri&mus, taking wi 
her inuch treasure, This was the origin of 
the Trojan Wer. The Trojans, in spite of 
the calamity she had brought upon them, 
loved her for her beauty, and refused to 
restore her to her husband. She, however, 
lamented the fickleness of her youth, and 
yearned for her home, her husbaud, and her 
deughter. After the death of Paris she 
wos wedded to Délphdbus, assisted the 
Greake at the tnking of Troy, and betrayed 
Deiphobus into Menelaus’ hands. With 
Monelaus finally she returned to Sparta after 
eight yenrs’ wandering, and lived thence- 
forth with him in happiness und concord. 

According to another story, mainly 
current after the time of Stésichérns, 
Paria carried off to Troy not the real 
Holena, but a phantom of her created 
Hera. Tho real Helena was wafted througi 
the air by Hermés, and brought to Proteus 
in Baym", whence, after the destruction of 
Troy, she was taken home by Menelaus. 
(See Paorevs.) After the death of Menelaus 
she was, according to one story, driven 
from Sparta by her stepsons, and fled there- 
upon to Rhodes to her friend Polyx6, who 
hanged her on a tree, Another tradition 
represented her as living after death in 
wedlock with Achilles on the island of 
Leucé, She was worshipped as the god- 
dess of beauty in a special sanctuary at 
Therapnd in Laconia, where a testival was 
held in her honour, She was also invoked 
like her brothers the Dioscuri, as a tutelary 
deity of mariners. (See Droscurt) 

Holénus (Hélénve). The eon of Priam 
and Hécitba, who, like his sister Cassandra, 
was endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
‘When Datphibus, after the death of Paris, 
took Héléna to wife, Helenus went over to 
the Greeks; or (as another story has it) 
was caught by Odysseus in an ambunh. 
ate revealed to the enemy the fact that 
Troy could not be taken without the sid of 
Néoptdlsmus and Philéctétés; and he is 
also said to have suggested the plan of out- 
witting the Trojans by means of the wooden 
horse. After the fall of Troy he was carried 
away by Neoptolemus, and sdvised him to 
sottle in Epirus, After his death Hoelenua 
took Androdmiché to wife, and became king 
of the Chaonians. 

D.C. A, 


3 
Héliea. The name of the great popular 
Athenian law-court, instituted by Solon. 


The word was also applied to the locality 
in which the greatest number of its mem- 
bera, and sometimes all of them, assembled. 
The number of the Heliaste, or members of 
the court, or jurors, was, in ‘the flourishing 
period of the democracy, 6,000, 600 being 
taken from each tribe (phgla), The choice 
of the Heltasta, was determined by lot, 
under the presidency of the archons, No 
‘cue was eligible who was not a fully quali- 
fied citizen, aud over thirty yenra of age. 
On their election, the Heliasts took the 
cath of office, and were distributed into ten 
divisions of 600 each, corresponding reapoc- 
tively to the ten tribes, The remaining 
1,000 served to fill up vacancies as thoy 
occurred, 

Every Holiast received, as the emblem of 
his office, a bronze tablet, stamped with the 
Gorgon’s head [or with an owl surrounded by 
an oltve-wreath : Hicks, Hist. Inscr.No. 119], 
his naine, and the number of his division. 
The different courts were mostly situated 
near the agra, and distinguished by their 
colour and their number, On court-days 
the Thesmdthéte avsigned them by lot to 
the different divisions of the Heliasts, 
Every Heliast wos then presented with a 
staif bearing the unmber of his court, and 
painted with its colour. On entering the 
room he received a ticket, which he ex- 
hibited after the sitting ‘und thereupon 
received his fre. This system of payin, 
the jurora waa introduced by Pérfclés, an 
the fee, originally an abal0s (about 1}d.), 
was afterwards increased to three obo), 

In some instances only a part of one 
division of the jurors would wit to try a 
case; but in important cases several divisions 
would sit together. Care was always taken 
thet the number whould be uneven. The 
jurisdiction of the Weliwa extended to all 
kinds of suits. In public causes it acted as 
acourt both of first instance and of final 
appeal. For private causes it was originally 
only a court of appeal; but in later timer 
these suits also came to be brought before 
it in the first instance. 

Héliaste. See Huuraa. 

Helédoras (Heltsdords), A Greek writer 
of romance, born at Emésa in Phoonicia. 
He wes a pagan Sophist, who probably flou- 
ished in the second half of the 8rd century 
A.D. At one time he was erroneously iden- 
tified with another Heliodorus, bishop of 
‘Tricca in Thessaly, who flourished about 390 
aD. A romance of his called /£thiépica, 

T 
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in ten books, has come down to us. Its 
subject is the strange story of Théagénés 
the Thessatian and Charicléa, the daughter 
of the king of Athiopia. This book served 
os a model for most of the later Greek 
writers of romance, and may be classed with 
the nove} of Longn. as one of the best speci- 
mens of thie kind of literature which Greek 
antiquity has to show. It 1 remarkable 
for origynal power, clear sketches of char 
acter, beauty of drawing, and moral inten- 
tion; the style 1s pare, simple, and elegant 

Hélits, In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of tho Titan Hypér tun (whose name 
he bears himself i Homer) and the Titaness 
Theia , brother of Séléné (the Moon) and 
Tos (Dawn). The poets apply the name 
Titin to him in particular, as the off- 


HELIOS. 


By the ocean Nymph Persé or Perséis he ia 
father of Aétés, Circd, and Pasiphis, by 
Clfméné the father of Phasthén, and 
Augéis was also accounted his son. His 
children have the gleammg eyes of their 
tather. 

After the time of Euripides, or there- 
abouts, the all-seeing Sun-god was identified 
with Apollo, the god of prophecy. Helios 
was worshipped in many places, among 
which may be mentioned Corinth aud Elia, 
The island of Rhodes was entirely conse- 
erated to him. Here an annnal festival 
(Halia) was held during the summer in his 
honour, with chariot-racing aud contesta of 
musie and gymuastics ; and four consecrated 
hoises were thrown into the ea as a sacri- 





spring of 'Tataus. Ho as represented 
ng a stroug and beautiful god, m the 
bloom of youth, with gleaming eyes 
and waving locks, a crown of rays 
upon his head. In the morning he 
rites froma a lovely bay of the Ocean 
in the farthost “East, where the 
Ethiopians dwell. To give light to 
pede and men he chinbs the vault of 
eave in @ chariot drawn by tovr 
snow-white horvea, breathing tight 
and fire; their namex are Eos, 
Athtops,’ Broute, and Sterope. In 
the evening he sinks with his chariot 
into the Ocean, and while he sleeps 
is carried round along the northern 
border of the earth to the Enst again 
in a golden boat, shaped like a bow), 
the work of Héphestus. He is called 
Phaéthon, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses; he is the All-seer (Pan- 
optes) because his raya penetrate 
everywhere. He is revealer of all 
that is done on earth; it is he who 
fella Hepheestus of the love of Arés 
and Aphrédité, and shows Damétér who 
has carried off her daughter. He is accord- 
ingly invoked as a witness to oaths and 
solemn protestations. 

On the roland of Tringeria (Sicily) be has 
seven flocks of sheep and seven herds of 
cattle, fifty in each. It is his pleasure, 
on his daily journey, to look down upon 
them. Their numbers must not be in- 
ereased or diminished ; if this is done, his 
wrath is terrible. (See Opysseus.) In the 
700 sheep and oxen the ancients recog- 
nised the 700 days and nights of the lunar 
year. The flocks are tended by Phiéthtss 
(the goddess of light) and Lampatis (the 
goddess of shining), his daughter by Néers. 
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‘atthe Greek ety of frum, Hiasorlit,) 
fice to him. In 278 p.c.a colossal bronze 
statue, by Chirée of Lindus, was erected 
to him at the entrance of the harbour of 
Rhodes. Herds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. 
White animals, and especially white horses, 
were sacred to him; among birda the cock, 
and among trees the white poplar. 

The Latin poets Hentifed Helios with 
the Sabine deity Sol, who had an ancient 
place of worship on the Quirinal st Rome, 
and a public sacrifice on the 8th of August. 
But it was the introduction of the ritual of 
Mithras which first brought the worship of 
the san into prominence in Rome. (See 
MITHRAS.) 


HELLANICUS—— HELMETS. 


Hellinicus (Hellantkis). Oue of the 
Greek logdgraph? or chroniclers, bora at 
Mftilené in Lesbos about 480 nc. He is 
said to have lived till the age of 8, and to 
have gone on writing until atrer Bc. 406, 
Tn the course of his long life he composed a 
series of works on genealogy, choroxrnphy, 
and chronology. He was the first writer 
who attempted to introduce a systematic 
chronological arrangement into the tradi- 
tional periods ef Greek, aud especially 
Athenian, history and mythology. Has 
theories of the ancient Attic chionology 
were accepted down to the time of Erites- 
théués, 

HollAnddices (Helansatkai). 
Pu GAMES. 

Hollé. In Greek mythology, daughter 
of Athimas and Néphélé. (See ATHAMAS,) 

Hellénétamia. The name of a beard 
of ten members, elected aunnally by lot 
as controllera of the fund contributed by 
the membors of the Athenian confedermy. 
The treasure was origmally deposited at 
Dali, but after n,¢, 461 was transferred 
to Athens. The yearly contributions of the 
cities owning the Athenian supremacy 
amounted at first to 460 talonty (some 
£2,000); during the Peloponnesian War 
they increased to nearly 1,30) talents 
{£2430 000). 

Hellotis. Se Evrorr. 

Helmets. Holmets wore, in antiquity, 
mado somotimes of metal, sometimes of 
leather, A metal helmet wax in Greek 
called Arande, in Latin cassts ; a leather 
one in Greek kind, in Latin wiléa. Leather 
helmets were sometimos finished with metal 
work, 

(1) Three forms of the Greck helmet 
may be distinguished. (a) The Corinthian 
visored helmet, which Athéné in repre- 
sented as wearing on the coins of Corinth. 
This had a projecting ucse-guani, n long 
or short neck-piece, and two side-pieces to 
protect the cheeks, An opening, connecting 
with the two eye-holes, was left for the 
nose and mouth. The helmet was, axcept 
in battle, thrown backwards over the head. 
{b) the Attic helmet. represented on Attic 
coing as the only ons worn by Athene. The 
neck-piece fits close to the head; the cheek- 
pee are either fixed immovably to the 

ead-piece, or can be moved up and down 
‘by means of joints; in front of the head- 
piece, extending from ear to ear, was & 
guard, sometimes arranged for putting up 
or down, and thus acting as a acreen for the 
face. (c) The simple cap, worn chiefly by 


See OLva- 
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the Arcadians aud Lacedemonians. This 
sometimes had a projecting brim, sometimes 
uot, The akull was protected either by a 
cone of varying form, or by a guard running 





GREER HELMETS. 


over the top of the helmet. This was often 
adorned with a plume of horsehair or 
feathers. 

(2) Roman, The engravings will give a 
sufficient idea of the different varieties of 
Roman helmets. For the visored helmets of 
the gladiators see GLapiaTorsa. The stan- 


26 


dnrd-bearers, during the imperial period, 
wore, not a helmet, but a leather cap. 
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Holota (Gr, Meilitai or Hetétai), This 
name was given at Sparta to those among. 
the origmal inhabitants of Lacdnta who lost 
thoir laud and freedom at the Dorian con- 
quest. (For the othora, see Pertacr.) It 
is uot certain what the word originnlly 
meant, Somme scholars have explained it as 
“ prisoners of war” ; othors have derived it 
from Jields, the naine of a city supposed to 
Ihave boeu conquered in consequence of an 
insurrection. This view was held in anti- 
quity. The Helots were slaves af the atate, 
which assigned them to individual citizens 
to cultivate their lands. Their employers 
had no power to kill them, to scl} them, or 
tonet them free, The law fixed a certain 
proportion of the _prluce in barley, oil, and 
wine, which tho Helots were bound to pay 
over to the landowner, The rest was 
their own property, and a certain degree of 
pronperity wax therefore within thoir reach. 
A Helot ‘was liable to be called upon for 
personal service by any Spartan, even if 
not attached to his estate; but no anthority 
save that of the state could eithor et him 
trea or remove him from the soil to which 
he was bound. 

In war, the Holats were employed some- 
titnos as shield-benrers to the heavy-armed 
troops, sometimes ag archers and slingers, 
sometimes in other subordinate capacities. 
After Sparta had become « naval power, 
they were used as pilots and marines ; but 
they were seldom admitted to the ranks 
of the heavy-armod infantry. For distin- 
guished merit in the field they might be 
set free, and a special class called Neada- 
wdriZia was formed of these liberated Helota. 


HELOTS—— HEPHESTION. 


The Neodamodeis, however, had no civil 
rights; and indeed it was but seldom that a 
Helnt ever became a Spartan citizen. The 
children of Spartan fathers and Helot 
mothers, called Wéthikes, were free, and. 
brought up with the young free Spartans. 
In many cases, throngh a species of adop- 
tion on the father’s part, they obtained the 
citizenship. 

‘The Helots formed a very numerous dy 
amonnting to more than half of the whole 
Lacedianonian population (400,000, Ax 
they wore in a state of chronic discontent, 
they were, in times of danger, a source of 
anxicty to the Spartans, and the object of 
constaut vigilance. Hence the institution 
of the Crypt: ia, which used to be erroneously 
reprosented as a clave of the Helots, The 
fact is that, before being admitted to mili- 
tary service proper, the young Spartans were 
ammmally commanded Ly the ephors to scour 
the country, seize on any objects of sus- 
picion, and, in particular, to keep au eye on 
the Helots, aud put any Helot, whom they 
lind reason {o distrust, out of the way with- 
‘out more ado, 

Hendék& (“Tho Kleven”). The term 
applied ot Athons to a band consisting of ten 
mowbers, chosen by lot, aud their secretary. 
‘Vheir duty wax to superintend the prisous, 
receive arrested prisoners, and carry out the 
xentences of the law. The capital sentence 
was executed by their subordinates. They 
also had penal jurisdiction in the case of de- 
linquents discovered in the act of committing 
offences punishable with death or imprison- 
ment. If they pleaded guilty, the Eleven 
inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instivated a judicial inquiry and ye 
aided at the decision of the case, They had 
the same power in the cases of embenzle- 
ment of confiscated property, of which they 
had lists in their posseasion. 

Héphastién. A Greek soldior, » native 
of Alexandria, who flourished about the 
iniddle of the Qud century a.p., and was 
tutor to the emperor Vérus before his acces- 
sion, He wrotea work on prosody, in forty- 
eight books, which he first abridged into 
eleveu books, then into three, and finally 
into one, The final abridgmont, called a 
manual (Enckeiridién) has come down to us, 
It gives no more than a bare sketch of 
prosody, without any attempt at theoretical 
explanation of the facts; but it is, never- 
thelees, of immense value. It ia the onl: 
complete treatise on (ireck prosody whi 
has survived from antiquity, and it quotes 
verses from the lost posts. Attached to it 





HEPHSTUS, 


is a treatise on the different forms of 
poetry aud composition, in two incomplete 
versions, The manual has a preface 
(Pritégoména) by Longinus, and two col- 
lections of sehiitta, 

Hephestus (Hephaistis). In Greek 
mythology, the god of fire, and of the 
arts which noed fire in the execution, He 
was nid to be the xon of Zens aua Hera, 
or (according to Hesiod) of the latter only. 
The boy was ugly, and lame in both feet, 
and his mother was ashamed of him. She 
threw him from Olympus into tho ocean, 





HEP TUB. 
(Bronze stntuaan British Moneum.) 


where he was taken up by Eurfnomé and 
Thétis, and concealed in a subterranean 
cavern. Hore he remained for nie years, and 
fashioned a number of exquivite works of art, 
among them a golden throne with invisible 
chains, which he sent to his mother by way 
of revenge. She sat down in it, and was 
chained to the seat, an fast that no one 
could release her, On this it wan reanlved 
to call Hephestus back to Olympus. Ares 
wished to force him back, but was scared 
of by his brother with fire-brands. 
Dionysus at length succeeded in making 
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him drunk, and bringing him back, in thia 
condition, fo Olympus, But he was destined 
to mest with his old mishap a second time. 
There was a quarrel between Zevs and 
Hera, and Hephwstus took his mother'a 
part; whereupon Zeus seized him by the 
leg and hurled him down from Olympus. 
He fell upon the island of Lémnéa, where 
the Siutians, who then inhabited the 
island, took care of him and brought him 
to himself. From this time Lemnos was 
his favourite abode. His lameness was, in 
the Inter story, attributed to this fall. 

‘The whole story, the sojourn of Hephrstus 
in the cavern onder the sea, and his fond- 
ness for Lennos, ia, in all probability. 
based upon voleanic phenomona; the aul 
marine activity of volcanic firey, and the 
natnral features of the island of Lemnos. 
Hero there way a voleauo called Méuychlos, 
which was in activity down to tho time of 
Aloxander the Great. The friendship exist- 
ing between Dionysus and Hephaatns may 
be explained by the fact that the best aud 
finest wines are grown in the volcanic 
reyions of the South. 

‘AS a master in the production of beantifnl 
and fascinating works of art, Hephaestus is 
in Homer the hnsband of Chinis, and in 
Hesiod of Aglata, the youngest of the 
Graces, (Ser Cuartres ) The story of his 
marringe with Aphrédité was not, appa- 
reutly, widoly known in early antiquity. 
Through his artistic genius he appears, and 
moxt especially in the Athenian story, as 
the intimate friend of Athéné, In Homer 
he lives aud works on Olympus, where he 
makes palaces of brass for himvelf and the 
other deities. But he has a forge also 
on Monnt Mosychlos in Lemnos; the later 
story given him one under Atna in Sicily, 
and on the sacred island, or island of 
Hepluestus, in the Lipari Islands, where he 
is heard at work with hia companions the 
Cyclépés. All the masterpieces of metal 
which appear in the stories of gods and 
heres, the agis of Zeus, the arms of 
Achilles, the sceptre of Agimeranon, the 
necklace of Harinénia, and others, were 
attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he mado, according to 
‘Homer, two golden maidens, with the power 
of motion, to lean upon when he walked. 

He was much worshipped in Lemnos, 
where there was an annnal festival in his 
honour, All fires were put ont for nine 
days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then freuh 
fire was brought on a sacred ship from 
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Délis, the fres were kindled agnin, and a 
new life, as the saying went, began. At 
‘Athens lie was worshipped in the Academy, 
in connesion with Athéné and Prawétheus 
(see Promenikus). In October the smiths 
and xinelters celebrated the Chath: éa,a feast 
of metal-workers, in his honour and that 
of Atheno; at the Agitarta sacrifices were 
ollered to him, amoug other gods, as the 
giver of fire, and tmches were kindled, 
and hymus were sung: at the Hephestta, 
finally, there wax @ torch-race in his 
honour. Tn works of art he ia represented 
as a vigoronx man with a beard, equipped, 
like « smith, with hammer aud tonya; his 
left leg ix shortened, to whow his lameness 
(see engraving) The Ron.aus identified 
ian with their Vulchuus (see Vor.canus), 

Héra, In Greek mythology, the queen 
of heaven, eldest daughter of Créniis aud 
Rhea, sister aul lawful consort of Zeus. 
‘According to Homer, she was bronht up in 
her youth by Océtnds aud Tehts. But 
every placo in which hor worship was 
Jocalized asaorted that she was born there, 
and brought up hy the Nymplix of the 
district, She is vaid to have long lived 
in secret intimacy with Zeus, before he 
publicly acknowledged her os bis jawdul 
consort. Her worshippers celebrated her 
marriage in the apringtime. In the oldest 
version of the story it took place in the 
Inland of the Blessed, on the xhore of the 
Ocean Htrenm, where the golden apple tree 
of the Heapartdas sprang up to celobrate it. 
But this honour, too, was claimed by ever: 
place where Hera wax worshipped. *acvord 
ing to one local story, Zeux obtained the 
love of Hera by stealth, in the form of a 
cuckoo, 

Hera seoms originally to have symbolised 
tho feminine aapects of the natural forces 
of which Zous is the maxcnline represen- 
tative. Hence she is ot once his wife and 
his sister, shares his power and his 
honours, and, like him, has authority aver 
the phenomena of the atinosphere. It is 
she who sends clouds and storms, and is 
mistress of the thunder and the lightning. 
Her handmuids are the Hare or goddesses 
of the Kenson, and Iris, the goddeas of the 
rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her on 
mountains, and pray to her for rain. The 
union of sun and rain, which wakes the 
earth to renewed fertility, is symbolised as 
the loving union of Zeus and Hera. In 
the same way 4 conflict of the winds is 
represented as the consequence of a matri- 
monial quarrel, usually attributed to the 
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jealousy of Hera, who was rezarded as the 
stern protectress of honourable marviage. 
Hence arose stories of Zeus ill-treating his 
wite. Ir way smd that he acourged her, 
and hurled Héphestus from heaven to earth 
when hurrying to his mother’s assistance ; 
that in anger for her persecution of his son 
Hariiclés, he hung her out in the air with 
golden chains to her army and an anvil on 
each foot. There were also old stories 
which spoke of Hera allying herself with 
Athéné and Piseidén to bind Zeus in 
chains. Zeus was only rescued by the 
tt Hywin, whom Thétis called to his 
assixtance. Tho birth of Athene was said 
to have enraged Hora to sucha pitch that 
she became the mother of Typhou by the 
dark powers of the infernal regions. In 
fact, this constant resistance to the will of 
Yous, aud hier jealouxy and hatred of her 
consart’s jarninours aud their children, 
especially Heracles, becomes in the poets a 
standing trait in her character, 

In spite of all this, Homer represents her 
ax the most inajestic of all the goddesses, 
The other Olympians pay her royal honours, 
and Zeus treats her with all respect and 
confides all his desigus to her, though not 
always yielding to her demands, She is 
the spotless aud uncorruptible wife of the 
King of Heaven; the mothes of Hepheewtns, 
Arés, Hibs, and Tlith¥ia, cnd indeed ntvy be 
called the only lawful wife in the Olym- 
pian court. She is, cordingly, betore 
all other deities the goddess ot marriage 
and the protectress of purity in married 
life. She is represented ax of exalted but 
severe beauty, and appears before Paris ay 
competing with Aphrodite and Athene for 
the prize of loveliness. In Hoiner she is 
doseribed as of lofty statnre, large eyes, 
white arms, and beautiful heir, Oo women 
she confers bloom and strength; she helps 
them, too, in the dangerous honr of child- 
bir Her daughters Hebé awl [lithyia 
personify both these attributes. 

In earlier trues Hera was not everywhere 
recognised as the consort of Zeus; at the 

rimitive oracle of Dédéna, for instance, 

i@ué occupies this position, The Péls- 
sna may be regarded as the enrhest 
seat of her worship, and in the Pelopon- 
ness, daring the Homeric period, Argos, 
Mfcéne, and Sparta are her favourite seats, 
Of these, according to the poet, she ia the 
pasionate champion in the Trojan War. 
In later times the worship of Hera was 
strongly localized in Argos and Mycenm, 
‘At Argos she took the same commanding 
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position as Athone at Athens, and the year 
was dated by the names of her priestesses. 
Between these cities was situated the 









‘te tis 
(1) vannase mma, 
(Naples Minoan.) 





(2) vopovisr aaka, 
(Rome, Villa Ladovra,) 


Héreum (Jeraisn), & temple held in great 
honour (sce Heraa). At Corinth she was 
the goddess of the stronghold. At Elis a 
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garment was offered her every five yeas by 
sixteen Indies chosen for the purpose, and 
the maideus held a race in her honour on 
the race-course at Olympin. Bentia had 
its fenat of the Daviala (see DapALa); 
Samés its large and splendid temple, built 
by the famous Pitferités, The cuckoo 
was sacred to her as the messenger of 
spring, the season in which she was wedded 
to Zeus; so were the peacock and the crow, 
and among fruits the pomegranate, the 
symbol of wedded love and ftruitfulness, 
Hecatombs were offered to her in sacrifice, 
as to Zeus. 











’ etnias! 
(8) * vaunonrmr awa 
(Hone, Vatican ) 


In works of art she ia represonted as 
seuted on a throne in a full robe, covering 
the whole figure. On her head is a sort of 
dindem, often with a veil; the expression 
of the face is sovere and majestic, the eyes 
lorge and wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. The ideal type of Hera war 
found m the statue by Pol¥clitus in the 
tomple at Argos, This was a colossal 
image, m gold and ivory, representing the 
goddess on her throne, her crown adorned 
with fignres of the Graces and the Season, 
@ pomegranate in oue hand, and in the other 
a sceptre with the cuckoo on the top. Thu 
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Fornese Juno at Naples, and the Ludovist 
Juno m Rome, are copies of this work (ace 
figs. 1 and 2). The Romans identified Hera 
with their own Jind (Set Juno.) 

Hérdelés (Herdkdes) = renowned through 
Hera; Latin Hercdles, Heracles is not 
only one of the oldest heroes in the Greek 
mythology, but the most illustrious of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of sumlar horoes in 
other Greek tribes, and m other nations, 
especially in the East, were transferred to 
Heracles, go that the sceno of his achieve- 
meuts, which is, m the Homeric pooms, 
contned on the whole to Greece, 
almost extensive with the known world, 
and the story of Heiacles was the richest 
and most comprehensive of all the heroic 
fables 

Heracles was boin in Thebes, and was 
the ¢on of Zeus by Ali mené, the wife of 
Amphit¥én, whose form the god aysamed 
while he was absent in the war against the 
Télébdi. On the day which he should have 
been born, Zeus announced to the gods that 
& descondant of Peisous was about to ree 
the light, who would hold sway over ail the 
Persoxla Hera cunningly mducod her 
consort to confirm his woid4 with an oath. 
She hated the unborn son ay the son of her 
rival, and (in her capacity as the goddess 
of clildbu th) caused the queen of Sthéud- 
lus of Mycénw, a daeidant of Perseus, 
to givo birth prematurely to Eurystheus, 
while she postponed the bith ct Horacles 
for seven days Hence it was that Heracles, 
with his gigantic strength, came into tho 
vervico of the weaker Eurystheus Hera 
pursued Iam with he: hatied during the 
whole of his natural life Heracles and his 
twin brother IphYclés, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, were hardly born, when the goddess 
sent two serpents to thoir cradle to destroy 
them. Heracles seized them and strangled 
them The child giew up to be a strong 
youth, and was taught by Amphitryon to 
drive ‘a chariot, by Autdlfon to wrestle, 
by Eurftue to shoot with the bow, and by 
Castor to use the weapons of war. Chirdum- 
structed him m the sciences, Rhid&manths 
in virtue and wisdom, Eumolpus (or aceord- 
ing to another account Linus), in music. 
‘When Linus attempted to chastise him, 
Heracles struck him dead with his lute. 
Amphitryon accordingly, almmed at his 
untamable temper, sent hnn to tend his 
flocks on Mount Cithwron. 

Tt was at this time, according to the 
Sophist Prédicus, that the event occurred 
which ogcasioned the fable of the “Choice 
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of Heracles.” Heracles was meditating in 
sohtude as to the path of hfe which he 
should choose, when two tall women 
appeared before him, the one called Plea- 
sure, the other called Virtue. Pleasure 
promised him a life of enjoyment, Virtue a 
life of tol crowned by glory, He decided 
for Virtue. After destroying the mighty 
hon of Citheron, he returned, in hia 
eighteenth year, to Thebes, and freed the 
city from the tribute which it had been 
foreed to pay to Erginus of Orchiménus, 
Ciéén, king of Thebes, gave him, m guati- 
tude, his danghter Mégira to wife. But at 
was not long befoie the Delphic oracle 
commended lum to enter the service of 
Eurysthous king of Mécéne and Tiryns, 
and perform twelve tasks which he should 
mmpose upon him. This way the humilia- 
tion which Hera had in store for lum. 
‘The oracle jrommed him, at the same tame, 
that he should wm ete:ual glory, and im- 


deed immortality, and change his piesont 
name Alewus o: Aleides' for Heracles 
Qenowned through He1a). Nevertheless, 


he tell to 4 fit of madness, in which he 
shot down the three children whom Megara 
had born him }=Whon healed of his maduess, 
he entered into the seivice of Eurystheus, 
The older story says nothing of the 
exact number (twelve) of the labows of 
Heracles. The oumbe: was a parently 
invented by the poet Pisander of Rhoros, 
who may have bad in his eye the contests 
of the Phwnician god Melkart with the 
twelve hosule beasts of the Zodiac. It 
was also Pisander who first armed the hero 
with the club, and the skin taken from the 
lion of Cithrion or Néméa, Heracles way 
previously represented as earryn bow and 
arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric hero. 
The twelve labouis of Heractes are as 
follows. (1) The contest with the invulner- 
able lion of Nemea, the offspring of Typhin 
and Echidna. Heracles drove it into sta 
cavern and strangled it in bis arms. With 
the impenetrable hide, on which nothing 
cau make eny impression but the beast’s 
own claws, he clothes himself, the jaws 
covering his head. (2) The hydra or water- 
snake of Lerna, also a child of Typhon 
and Echidna, ‘Thia monster lived in the 
marsh of Lerna, near Argrs, and was 80 
sonous that its very breath was fatal. 
it had nine heads, one of which was nnmor- 
tal. Heracles scares it out of ite lair with 
1 He was called Alcaus (Alkatse) from hia 


paternal grandfather; Alidee (Aiktdé) from 
alki, strength. 
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burning arrows, and oute off its heads; but 
far every head cut off two new ones arise. 
At length Iola, the charioteer of Heracles 
and son of his brother Iphicles, sears the 
wounds with burning brands. Upon the 
immortal head he lays n heavy mass of rock. 
He anoints his arrows with the mouster’s 
gall, so that henceforth the wounds they 
inflict are incurable. Eurystheus refuses 
to accapt this as n genuine victory, alleging 
the assistance offered by Iolons. ' (3) ‘The 
boar of Erjmanthus, which infested 
Arcadia. Heracles had been commanded to 
bring it alive to Mycenm, so he chased it 
into an expanse of snow, tired it out, and 
enught it m a noose. The mere sight of 
the beast threw Eurystheux into such a 
panic, that he slnnk away into a tub 
underground, and bid the hero, in fntnre, 
to show the proof of his achievements out- 
side the city gates. (On the contest with 
the Cantanrs which Heracles had to undergo 
on his way to the chase, see PHoLus and 
Curron.) (4) The hind of Mount Oéryueia, 
between Arcadin and Achaia. Anothor 
account localizes the eyent on Mount 
Menalas, and speaks of the Manalian 
hind. Its horns were of gold and its hoofs 
of brass, and it had been dedicated to 
Artémis by the Pleind Taygats, Heracles 
was to take the hind alive. He followed 
her for a whole yoar up to the source of the 
Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans, 
At length she returned to Arcadia, where 
he wounded her with an arrow on the 
banks of the Ladou, and so caught her. (5) 
The birds that infested the lake of 
Stymphalus, in Arondia, These were man- 
eating monsters, with claws, wings, and 
beaks of brass, and feathers that they shot 
out like arrows. Heracles scared them 
with a brazen rattle, and succeeded in kill- 
ing part, and driving away the rest, which 
settled on the islond of Arétiés in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a 
hard fight, by the Argonauts. (6) Heracles 
was commanded to bring home for Admaté, 
the daughter of Euryatheus, the girdle of 
Hippsl}ts, queen of the Amazons. After 
many adventures he landed at Thémiscyra, 
and found the queen ready to give up the 
girdle of her own accord. But Hera 

® rumour stmong the Amazons that their 
queen was in danger, and a fierce battle 
took place, in which Heracles slew 
Hippolyte and many of her followers. On 
his return he slew, in the neighourhood of 
Troy, a seamonster, to whose fury ki 
Latmédén had effered up his daughter 
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Hés{on8. Laomedon refused to give Heracles 
the reward he had promised, wherenpon the 
latter, who wes hastening to return to 
Mycene, threatened him with future 
vengeance (see LAOMEDON). (7) The farm- 
yard of Augeas, king of Elis, in which lay 
the dung of 8,000 cattle, was to be cleared 
inaday. Heracles completed the task br 
tarning the river Alphéus into the yard. 
Angeas now contended that Heracles was 
only acting on the commission of Earys- 
theus, and on this pretext refused him his 
promised reward. Heracles slew him after- 
wards with all his sons, and thereupon 
founded the Olympian games (see AUGEAS). 
(8) A mad bull had been sent up from the 
sea by Péseidén to ravege the island of 
Crete, in revonge for the disobedience of 
‘Minds (sre Minos). Heracles was to bring 
him to Mycene alive. He caught the bull, 
crosseil the sea on his back, threw hima over 
his ueck and carried him to Mycene, 
where he let hin go. The aninal wandered 
all through the Peloponnese, and onded by 
infesting the neigh}ourhood of Marathon, 
where he was at length slain by Thésous, 
(9) Dismédes, a von of Ares, and king of 
the Bisténéx in Thrace, had some mares 
which he used to feed on the flesh of the 
strangers landing in the country. After 
@ severe struggle, Heracles overcame the 
king, threw his body to the mares, and 
took them off to Mycene, where Eurystheus 
Iet them go. (10) The oxen of Gerponte, 
tho son of Chrysiér and the ocean Nymph 
Callirrhdé, was a Giant with three bodies 
and mighty wings, who dwelt on the 
island of Erfthéa, in the farthest West, 
on the borders of the Ocean stream. He 
had a herd of red cattle, which were 
watched by the shepherd Eurjtion and his 
two-headed dog Orthris, a son of Typhon 
and Echidna. In quest of these cattle, 
Heracles, with mony adventures, passes 
through Europe and Libya. On tho 
boundary of both continents ‘he vets up, in 
of his arrival, the two pillars 
which bear his name, and at length reaches 
the Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays 
of the neighbouring sun, he aima his bow 
at the Sun-god, who marvels at his courage, 
and gives him his golden bowl to cross the 
Ocean in. Arrived at Erythea, Heracles 
slays the chepherd and his dog, and drives 
off the cattle. Ménetius, who tends the 
herds of Hadés in the neighbourhood, brings 
news to Geryones of what has happened. 
Geryones hurries in pursuit, but after a 
fierce contest falls before the arrows of 
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Heracles. The hero returus with the cattle 
through Iberia, Gaul, Liguria, Italy, and 
Sicily, meeting’ everywhere with new ad- 
ventures, and leaving behind him tokens of 
his presence, At the mouth of the Rhone 
be hal a drendful struggle with the 
Lit; his arrows were exhaasted, and 
he had’ sunk in weariness upon his knee, 
when Zeus rained a shower of innumerabie 
stones from heaven, with which he pre- 
yailed over his enemica, The place was 
evar after a stony desert plain (sce further 
Cacox and Eryx). Horacles had made 
the circuit of the Adriatic and was just 
nearing Greece, when Hera sent a gadfly 
and acattored the herd. With much toil he 
wandored throngh the mountains of Thrace 
ay far as the Hellespont, but then only 
succorded in getting together a part of the 
cattle. Aftor a dangerous adventure with 
the Giant Alofanous, he succeodeil at length 
in returning to Mycenw, where Euryxtheus 
offered up tho cattle to Hera (sec 
Aucyongus). (11) The golden apples of 
the Hesparidds (see Hesveripes). Heracles 
is ignorant where the gaidens of the Hes- 
perides are to be found in which the apples 
cy: He accordingly repaira to the 

mphsx who dwoll by the Eridious, on 
whow counsel he surprises Néreus, the 
omnisciont god of the sca, and compels him 
to give an answer. On this he journeys 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where 
he slays Anteus, Bisiris, and Eméthtén 
(sce wider these names) He then crosses 
to Asin, pasues through the Caucasus, 
where he sets Prémétheun free, and on 
through the land of the Hfperbiréans till 
he finds Atlas. Following the counsel of 
Prometheus, he senda Atlas to bring the 
apples, and in his absence bears the heavens 
for him on hia shoulders. Atlas returns 
with them, but declines to tako his burden 
upon his ‘shoulders again, promising to 
carry the apples to Enrystheus himvelf, 
Hernclex consents, aud asks Atlas to take 


tho burden only a mament, while he adjasts | 


a cushion for bis head; he then hurries off” 
with his prize. Another account representa 
Heracles ne slaying the serpent Lada, wlin 
guards the trea, and plucking the apples 
Fimself. Exrystheus provents him with the 
apples: he dedicates them ta Athene, who 
restores them to their place. (12) He 
brings the dog Cerbérus up from the lower 
world. This is the heaviest task of sll. 
Conducted by Hermés and Athene, he de- 
scends into Hades at the promont 
Tentrum. In Hades he sets Theseus 
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and induces the prince of the inferna) 
regiona to let him take the dog to the 
realms of day, if only he ean do so without 
using his weapons. Heracles binds the 
| beast the mere sirength of arm, and 
| carries him to Eurystheus, and takes him 
back again into Hades, 

His task is now ended, and he returns to 
Thebes. His first wife, Mégara, he weds to 
his faithful friend Tolans, aud then journeys 
into Gchalid' to king Enrytas, whose 
daughter I0}6 he means to woo, The 

| king’s son IphYius favours hie suit, but 
{ Eurytue rejects it with contempt. Soon 
| after this Autdl¥cus steals aome of Eury- 
tas’ cattle, and he accuses Heracles of the 
robbery. Meanwhile, Horacles lias rescued 
in, the wife of Adiétus, from death. 
Iphitus meets Heracles, hegs him to help 
him ia looking for the stolen cattle, and ac- 
companies him to Tiryns. Horo, after hos 
itably entertaining hin, Heracies throws 
jim, in a fit of madness, from the battle- 
ments of his stronghold, A heavy sickness 
is sont on him for this murder, and Heracles 
piays to the god of Delphi to heal him. 
Apollo rejects him, whereu| Heracles 
attempts to carry away the tripod, A c 
flict ensues, when Zens parts the con 
batents with his lightning. The oracle bide 
Heracles to hire himself ont for three yeara 
for three inlents, and pay the money to 
Enrytus. Hermes puta him into the service 
of Omphalé, queen of Lydia, daughter of 
Tardinus, and widow of Tindlus. Heracles 
is degraded to female drudgery, is clothed 
in soft raiment and get to spin wool, while 
the queen assnines the lion skin and the 
elub. The time of service over, he under- 
takes an expedition of vengeance against 
Laomnedon of ‘Troy. He lads on the coast 
of the Troad with eighteen ships, manned 
by the boldest of heroes, auch as ‘Télimén, 
Péleus, and Miclés. Laomedon succeeds in 
wurprising the guard by the ships, and in 
slaying Oicles. But the city is stormed, 
Telamon being the first to climb the wall, 
and Laomedon, with all bis sonra except 
| Padarcés, is slain by the arrows of Heracles. 
(Ser Priamos.) On bis return Hera sends 
| a tempest upon him. On the island of Cos 
he hax a hard conflict to undergo with 
| Eurf2do, the son of Péseidtn, and his sons. 
les is at first wounded and “forced to 

fy, bat prevails at length with the help of 














‘After this Athene summons the hero to 


‘Tu Thessaly or Messéota; ascording to a 
Inter story, in Eabors. 
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the battle of the gods with the Giants, who 
aie not to be vangmshed without he md 
(See Gicavrss.) Then Heracles retnrns to 
the Peloponnese and takes vengeance on 
Augeas and on Néleus of Pylos, who had 
refused to purify him for the murder of 
Tphitus (See Averas, Moutowipa , Nrva 

ind PeripyMhNvs) In the battle with the 
Pylians he goes so far as to wound Hades, 
vho liad come up to their assistance Hip- 
pdcdou of Sparta and his numerous sous he 
slays m revenge for thexr murder of Conus, 
a son of his maternal uncle Licymnins 


In this contest his ally 1s king Cephcus of | 


Texéa, by whose erste: Auge ho ts itther of 
Telephus Cepheus with his twenty sons are 
left dead on the field 

Heracles now wins to wife De:inira, 
the daughter of Cneus of Culfdon (Se 
ACHELOUS) He 1emains a long time with 
his fathe.-in-law, and at length, with his 
wife and his son Hyllus, he prsves on 
into Tiaclas, to the hoytahty of bis 
frend Ceyy At the ford ot the river 
Evenus he encounters the Centaur Nessus, 
who has the mgbt of curying tiavellers 
acioss Nessus remuns behind and at- 
tempts to do violence to Deiamira, and 
Heiacles shoots lum though with his 
poisoned arrows The dying Centaur givov 
some of his infected blnod to Deianira, tell 
ang her that, should her husband be un- 
faithful it will be a me wp of restoring him 
Horacle, has a stubborn contest with 
Thewdams, the kg of the Drvspés, alls 
him, and takes ns son Hil away | (See 
Hyras He thon reaches Trachis, and 13 
received with the friendliest welcome by 
hing Ceya From hence he gtuts to fight 
with Cycnus (see Oxcnus) and afterwards, 
at the request of Azimius, pice of the 
Donans, undertakes a war aginst the 
Lapitha, and an expedition of revenge 
arunst Euytus of (chiha (Se above ) 
Ho stormy the foitiess, slays Euryms with 
hiy fons, and caries off Tole, who had 
formerly been denied hum, as his prisnner 
He 15 about to offer a saciifice to his father 
Zeus on Monnt Cenzum, when Deianite, 
Jenlous of Jole, sends him a robe stained 
with the blood of Nessns It has hardly 
giown warm upon his body, when the 
dreadful potyon begius to devour his lesb 
‘Wild with anguish, he hurls Lichas, «ho 
brought him the robe, into the sea, where 
he is changed ito tall clif In the at- 
tempt to tear off the robe, he only tears off 
neces of hus flesh Apollo bide them take 
um to the top of Cita, where he has a 
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great funeral pyie built upto bon This 
he ascends, then he gives Tole to his son 
Hylins to be his wife, and bids Peas, the 
inther of Philoctetes, to kmidle the pyre 
According to anothe: story, it 1s Philo: tetes 
hunself, whom Heracles presents with his 
bow aud porsoned arrows, who peiioums 
this office The flames have hardly stated 
up, when a cloud descends from the sky 
with thunder wd hghtmug, ad canes 
the son of Zeus up to heaven Here he i 
welcomed as one of the immortal, Hera 
18 reconoled to him, and he 1s wedded to 
her daughter Hebe, the goddess of eternal 
youth = Therr chiklren me Aloxiates. 
TAverter of the Cursa) aud Anshetos (the 
Invincible) The names merly personify 
two of the mam qualities for which the 
horo was worshipped 

About the end of Hoeracley nothing ts 
said in the Thad but that he, the best loved 
of Zens’ sons, did not escape deith, bat 
was overcome by fate, and by the heavy 
wiath of Hua “In the Odyssey Ins host, 
an form lke black mght, walks in the lower 
wala with lis bow bent and his a110we 
ready, while the hero himself dwell4 among 
the immortals, the husband of Hebe Fo 
the hves of jas childien, and the ond of 
Enrystheng, s« Hitivs 

Heracles was worshipped partly ay a 
hero, to whom men brought the oinary 
hbanons ant offerings, and putly w an 
Olymprm deity, an Tnimertal among. the 
uamortils  Inminediitely after bis apotheo- 
sis his friends offered saciifice to hin at 
the pliee of burning, and his worship 
spread fiom thence through all the tribes 
of Helles Diomus the son ot Colyttas an 
Athenry, 13 sud to have heen tho fst who 
qrud Jum the honours of an immortal It 
was he who founded the gyinnasimm ¢ led 
Chnovar gés,neu the erty Thisgyinnasima, 
the sanctuary at Marathon, and the tcinple 
at Athens, were the thres most venerable 
shrines of Heracles in Attica Diomus gave 
bis name to the Diomeia, a meiry festival 
held m Athens im honour of Heracles 
Feasts to Heracles (Heracleva), with athletic 
contests, were celebrated 1n many plices 
‘He was the hero of labour and struggle, and 
the patron deity of the gymnaswm and 
the palietra = Fiom early times he was 
regarded as having institnted the Olympic 
games, a9 the founder of the Olympic sanc 
tuaries and the Olympic tince, the planter 
of the shady groves, and the first competitor 
and victorin thecontests During hisentthly 
hfe he had been a helper of gods and men, 
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and had set the earth free from monsters 
and raucals. Accordingly he was invoked 
in all the perils of life as the xaviour (Sater) 
and the averter of evil (Alextkakds). Men 
prayed for his protection against locusts, 
flies, and noxious serpenty. He was 
wanilerer, aud had travelled over the whole 
world; therefore he was called on aa the 
guide on marches and journeys (Heg@mi 
ntix), In another character he was 
glorions conqueror (Kallintkis) who, after 
his toily are over, enjoys his rest with wine, 
feasting, and innsic. Indeed, the fable 
reprossite him as having, in his hours of 
repone, given aw striking proofs of inex- 
haustible bodily power ax in his struggles 
‘and contests. “Moen likol to think of bim 
Ag an cuormons eater, capable of devouring 
a whole ox: as a Insty boon companion, 
fond of delighting himself and others by 
ylaying tho lyre. In Rome he was coupled 
‘with the Muses, and, like Apollo olsewher 
was worshipped as Masdyctes, or master o! 
the Muses. After his labours he was sup- 
posed to have Leen fond of hot baths, which 
were accoulingly deemed sacred to him. 
Among ticos, the wild olive and white 
poner were consecrated to him ; the poplar 

e wos believed to have brought from far 
countries to Olympia, 

Owing to the influence of the Greek 
colonies in Ttnly, the worship of Hercules 
wax widely diffused among the Italian 
tribes, It attached itself to local legends 
and religion ; the conqueror of Cacus, for 
instance, wax originally not Hercules, hut & 

werful shepherd called Gnrands, Axnin, 

ercules cnme to be identified with the 
ancient Italian deity Sancus or Dins Fidtus, 
and was regarded as the gol of happiness 
in home and field, industry and war, as 
woll os of truth and honour, His altar 
was the Ara Marta in the cattle-mnrket 
(foriun bodrtiun), which he was believed to 
have erected himself. (See Cacus.) Here. 
they dedicated to him a tithe of their gains 
in war and pence, ratified solemn treaties, 
end invoked his name to witness their 
onths. He had many shrines and sacrifices 
in Rome, corresponding to his various titles 
Vietor (Conqueror), Invietus (Unconquered), 
Custos (Guardian), Defensir (Defender), and 
others. His rites were always performed 
in Greek fnshion, with the hend covered. 
It was in his templo that soldiers and 
gladiators were accustomed to hang up 
their arms when their service was over. 
In the stone-quarries the Isbourers had 
their Hercules Saxdrtue (or Hercules of the 
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stone). He was called the father of Lati- 
nus, the ancestor of the Latines, and to 
him the Roman gens of the Fabii traced 
their origin. ‘fhe ancient gens of the 
Pottttt were said to have been commis- 
sioned by the god in parson to provide, 
with the assistance of the Ptndrti, for his 
sacrifices at the Ara Marima. In 310 B.c. 
the Potitii gave the service into the hands 
Before a year had passed 
ing family had become com- 
pletely extinct. 

In works of ort Heracles is represented 
as the ideal of manly strongth, with full, 








FARKESR KEUCULES, 
(Neples Moseam.) 


well knit, and muscular limbs, serious ex- 
pression, a curling beard, ehort neck, antl 
a head small in proportion to the limbs. 
His equipmont is generally the club and 
‘the lion’s akin. ‘The type appears to have 
been mainly fixed by Lfsippus. The 
Farnese Hercules, by the Athenian Gljcdn, 
is probably a copy of one by Lysippus. 
Hercules is portrayed in repose, leaning on 
his club, which is covered with the lion's 
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skin (see engraving, and article Giycon), 
Tho Hercules of the Athenian Apollintus, 
now only a torso, is equally celebrated. (See 
APOLLONIUS.) Compare also the copy of a 
head of Heracles on w tetrddrackmin, of 
which there is an engraving under the 
article ComacE. 

Hérkclidés (Herdkieides). Sornamed 
Ponticus, A Greek philosopher, born at 
Héricléa in Pontus about 380 Bc. He 
came early to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and had 
made a reputation by about 340 pc. He 
was the author of some sixty works on 
a groat variety of subjects: philosophy, 
mathematics, music, grammar, pootry, poli- 
tical and literary history, and geography. 
He was a learned and interesting writer, 
but somewhat deficient in critical power. 
We have a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book 
on Constitutions which bears his name, 
But as no such treatise is elsewhere attri- 
butod to him, this must probably be re- 
garded as a selection from somo of his othor 
writings. 

Heraclitus (Herdkleitds) of Ephesus. A 
Greek philosopher, who lived from about 
535-475 u.c,, during the time of the firat 
Persian domination over his native city. As 
one of the last of the family of Androclas 
the descendant of Codrus, who had founded 
the colony of Ephesus, Heraclitus had cer- 
tain honorary regal privileges, which he re- 
nounced in favour of hia brother. He like- 
wise declined an invitation of king Darius 
to visit his court, He was an adherent of 
the aristocracy, and when, after the defeat 
of the Persians, the democratic party came 
into power, he withdrew in ill-humour to 
n secluded estate in the country, and gave 
himself up entirely to his studies. In his 
later yenrs he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Arté- 
mis, making it condition that it should 
not be published till after his death. He 
was buried in the market-place of Ephesus, 
and for several centaries later the Ephesians 
continued to engrave his image on their 
coins, 

His great work On Nature, in three 
books, was written in the Ionian dialect, 
and is the oldest monument of Greek prose. 
Goneiderable peements of trop come 
lown tous. The language is bold, harsh, 
and figurative; the style is so aie that 
ee ernuscticel relations Ge oe words are 
often to perceive; and the thoughts 
are profound, All this made Heraclitus ao 
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difficult writer, that he went in antiquity 
by the name “ the obscure.” 

Knowledge, according to Heraclitus, is 
based apon perception by the senses. Per- 
fect knowledgo is only given to the yods, 
Dut a progress in knowledge is possible 
to men. Wisdom consists in the Tecogni- 
tion of the intelligence which, by means of 
the universe, guides the universe, Every- 
thing is in an eternal flux; nothing, there- 
fore, not even the world in its momentary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape 
final destruction. The ultimate principle 
into which all existence is resolvable is fire. 
As fire changes continually into water and 
then into earth, so earth changes back to 
water and water again to fire. The world, 
therefore, arose from fire, and in alternating 
periods ix resolved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The 
division of unity, or of the divine original 
fire, into the multiplicity of opposing phe- 
nomena, is “the way downwards,” and the 
consequence of a war anda strife. Harmony 
and perce Jead back to unity by “ the way 
upwards.” Nature is constantly dividing 
and uniting herself, ao that the multiplicity 
of opposites does not destroy the unity of 
the whole, The existence of these opposites 
depends only on the difference of the motion. 
on “the way upwards” from that on “the 
way downwards”; all things, therefore, 
are at once identical and not identical, 

Hérwa, A fostival held at Argos every 
five in honour of Héra, the goddess 
of the country. The priestess of Hera 
drove, in a car drawn by white oxen, to 
the Héraum, or temple of the goddess, 
situated between Argos and My¥oina. 
Meantime the people marched out in pro- 
cession, the fighting men in their arme. 
There was a great sacrifice of oxen (hikd- 
tombe}, followed by a general sacrificial 
banquet and games of all sorts. A special 
feature of these was a contest in throwing 
the javelin, while running at fall speed, at 
ashield set up at the end of the coures. 
The victor received a crown and a shield, 
which he carried in the final procession 

Herald. See Ceryx and PRaco. 

Herald's Staff (Gr. kerpkeion ; Lat. cadt- 
c&is), An attribute of Hermés (q.v.). 

Hermm. Pillars, smaller at the base than 
at the summit, which terminated generally 
with a head of Hermés. In the earliest 
times, Hermes (in whose worship the num- 
ber 4'played 2 great part) was worshipped 
especially in Arcadia, see Pausanias, vii 4 
§4; cp. iv 83 § 4] under the form of a simple 
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quadrangular pillar of marble or wood, with 
the significant mark of the male sex. As 
art ndyanced, the pillar was surmounted, 
first with a bearded hoad, and afterwards 
with a youthful head af the god. Hermes 
being the god of traffic, such pillars were 
erected to him in the streets and squares of 
towns; in Attica, efter the time of Hip- 
parchus, the son of Pixistritus, they were 
alyo ervcted aloug the country reats as 
mile-stones, Somotines they 
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his birth upon the Arcadian mountain of 
Cyllang, he gave proof of his chief character- 
istics, inventiveness and versatility, united 
with fascination, trickery, and cunning. 


Born in the morning, by mid-day he had 
invented the lyre; in the evening he stole 
fifty head of cattle from hi» brother Apollo, 
which he hid so skillully in acave that they 
could not de found; after these exploits he 
lay down quietly in his cralle. Apollo, by 





woe inseribel with apo- 
plthogu and riddles, in ad- 
dition to directions as to the 
way; [sometimes also with 
inweryptions in honour of thosa 
who had donght bravely tor 
their country, Dem. Lept, 
112; Aschines, Or. 3 § 183.) 
In Athens there was an espe- 
cially large neunber of them ; 
in the market-place to the 
N.W. of the Acropolis, the 
Hern, erected partly by 
vivate individuals aud partly 
¥ corporations, formed a 
long colontads oxtending be- 
tween the Hall of Painting» 
(ath poikiic) and the Kiny’s 
all (sface bedstle idx). Accor 
dingly, tho Intter waa soine- 
times called the Hall of 
Hern, When the heads of other divini- 
ties (sneh as Athéne, Hérdclés, Eris) were 
plnced on such pillnry, thera were then 
called Hermathend, Hermeractes, Herneras. 
Hermagéras. Sie Rueronic, Greek, near 
ad 


end. 

HermAphrdditts. In Greck mythology, 
the son of Hermés and Aphrodite, born on 
Mount Ida, aud endowed with the beauty 
of both doitios. When a grown youth, 
he was bathing in the Cariau fomitain of 
Salmious; and the Nymph of the fountain, 
whose love he rejected, prayed the gnda 
that whe might be indissolubly united with 
him. The prayer was answered, and a 
being sprang into existence which united 
the qualities of maleand female. The fable 
probably arose from the mctination, preva- 
Jeut in the Eaxtern religions, towards con- 
fusing tho attributes of both sexes. In 
Cyprus, for instance, a masculino Aphro- 
ditéy, clad in female attire, was worshipped 
by the side of the goddess Aphrodite. 
Figures of hermaplirodites are common in 
art. 

Hermés. Son of Zeus and of the Naiad 
Maia, daughter of Atlas. Immediately after 








7 CULE OF TAUUNAL J 5GUIK OF UEKMES, 
(Atti relvt found nour Naplem, Manich, (ily ptothek ) 


means of his prophetic power, discovered 
the thief and took the miscroant to Zeus, 
who ordered the cattle to be given up. 
However, Hermes so delighted his biother 
by his playing on the lyre that, in exchange 
tar it, ho allowed him to kecp the cattle, 
rerizned to him the golden staff of fortune 
and of riches, with the gift of prophecy in 
its humbler forms, and from that time forth 
become his best friend. Zeus made hia 
son hernid to the gnds and the guide of the 
dead in Hadés. In this myth we have 
allusions to severa] attributes of the 


In many districts of Greoce, and oxpe- 
cially in Arcadia, the old seat of his wor- 
ship, Hermes was regarded as a god who 
destowed the blessing of fertility on tho 
paxtures and herds, and who was happiest 
spending hia time among shepherds and 
dallying with Nymphs, by whom he had 
namberiess children, including Pan and 
Daphnis. In many places he was considered 
the god of croys; and alee ax the god of 
mining and of digging for buried treasure. 
His kindliness to man is elso shown in. his 
being the god of roads. At croge-roads in 
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particular, there were ra:sed in his bononr, 
aud called by his name, not only heaps of 
stones, to which every passer by added a 
stone, but also the quadrangular pillars 
known as Hermee (g.».) At Athens these 
last wore set up in the streets and open 
spaces, and also before the doors, Every 
unexpected find on the rand wax called 
a yitt of Hermes (hermaion). Together 
with Athéné, he escorts and proteets heroes 
in perilous ‘euterprises, aud gives them 
pradent comisels. He takes special delight 
in men’s doalings with one auother, in 
exchange and barter, in buying and selling ; 
alxo in all that is won by craft or by thett. 
Thus he is the patron of tradespeople and 
thieves, and is himself the father of Auta 
Ifeus (q.2.), the greatest of al! thieves. He 
too it is who endowed Pandora, the first 
woman, with the faculty of lying, and with 
flattoring discourse anid a crafty spirit. 
On account of his nimbleness and activity 
he ia the messenger of Zcus, and knows how 
to carry out his father’s commands with 
adroituess and cunning, as in the slaying 
of Argos (the gunrd of Io), from which 
ho derives hig epithet of Argor-Slayer, or 
Argeiphontes, Aynin, a8 Hermes was the 
wacrificial herald of the godx, it was an 
important part of the duty of heralds to 
axsiat at sacrifices. It was on thix account 
that the priestly race of the Kerjkts claimed 
him os the head of their family (av BuRo- 
sinta). Strength of voice and excellence 
of memory were supposed to be derived 
from him in his capacity of herald, Owing 
to his vigour, dextority, and personal charm, 
he was deemed the gnd of gyinnastic skil}, 
which makes men strong and handsome, 
and the especial patron of boxing, running, 
and throwing the dixeus ; in this capacity 
the ptlextre and gymndsta wero sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Iermaia 
were dedicated to him. He was the dis- 
coverer of music (for besides the lyre he 
invented the shopherd’s pipe), and he was 
also the god of wise and clover discourse. 
A later age made him even tho inventor of 
letters, figures, mathematics,and astronomy. 
Ho is, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams; 
with one touch of his staff he can cloxe or 
openthe eyes of mortals; hence the custom, 
before going to sleep, of offering him the 
last libation. As he ia the guide of the 
living on their way, so is he also the con- 
ductor of the souls of the dead in the 
nether-world (Psjchdpompos), and he is as 
much loved by the of those regions 
as he is by those above. For this reason 
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sacrifices were offered to him in the event 
of deaths, HZerme were placed on the graves, 
and, et oracles and incantations of the dead, 
he was honoured as belonging to the lower 
world; in general, he was accounted the 
intermediary between the upper and lower 
worlis. His worship early spread throngb- 
out the whole of Greece. As he waa born 
in the fourth month, the number four was 
sacred ta him, In Argos the fourth month 
was named after him, and in Athens he was 
honoured with sacrifices on the fourth of 
every mouth, His altars and images (mostly 
simple Herme) were in all the strecta, 
thoroughfores, and opeu spaces, and alo 
at the entrance of the palrest ra. 

In ert he is represented in the widely 
varying characters which he assumed, an a 
shepherd with a singly animal from his 








nas Z— 
(2) wewmes 100108, 

Hermes ax patron of the Art of Rhetorlo, 
(Rome, Villa Ladovsel) 


flock, a8 1 mischievous little thief, as the 
god of gain with purse in his hand 
(ep. fig. 1), with a strigil ag patron of the 
nasa, at other times with a lyre, but 

tof all ag the messenger of the gods. 
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‘He was portiayed by the greatest sculptors, 
such as Phidtis, Paljchtus, Scipas, and 
Praxitéics, whose Hermes with the infaut 
Dionysus was discovered in 1877, in the 
temple of Hera, at Olympia (See Praxt- 
TELES, and SctuPluRF, hg 10) In the olde 
wouks of art he apes a3 bearded and 
btiong man, m the jater ones he 1s to be sean 
ma giaceful and charimmg attrtude, ay a 
thin youth with trangml featwes, mdicatzve 
of intellect and good will His usual atta- 
‘utes are wings on hrs fect, a firt, broad- 
brimmed hit (¢ Prrasus), which im later 
tines ws ornamented with wings, 1s was 
also lun ntvil This last (Gr Aes gkcion, 
Ent ¢ddde2us, fig 2) was or 
gmally an enchanter’s wand, a 
aymbol of the power that jno- 
ducor werlth and prosperity, 
and alyo an emblein of mfiuenve 
over tho hving and the dovd 
But even in early times it was 
regrtded ns a horald’s staff and 
an amblem of peaceful mter- 
course it consisted of tliee 
shoots, one of which formed (2) caprcrus 
the hindle, the othe: two beng 
antortwined at the top inaknot The plaice 
of the litte: wad aitorwaids taken by sei- 
poms and thus o1ege our ordinary type of 
erald’y staff By the Ramans Herines was 
adontified with Ma Ke DRIUS (y 7 ) 
Herméstinax, of Colophon m Toma, a 
Grooh elegine poet, who lived in the tame of 
Alexander the Gheat, about 430 Ac, and 
was aacholar and fiend of Phiktw He 
composed erotic elegies in tho style of those 
by Ina compitniot Antimuchus ” The three 
books contiming bis compositions he en 
utled Léontidn, after his mistucss A fia 
mont of ninety-eight limes of the thnd book 
has been preserved, in which love-stor 10+ of 
wets nnd wise mou froin Oiphens down to 
Pairs are treated an a rather wiconnected 
mannei, but not_ without sprit 
Hermiiné The only child of Monelaus 
and Helen She was mairied to Neoptélé- 
mus the don of Achilies, immediately on 
hea father’s return fiom Troy, m falhiment 
ofa piome hehad made there According 
to a post-Homeric tradition, she had been 
neviousl, promised to Orestes, he claimed 
Bor on the ground of his prior ight, and on 
hus claim bemg refused by Neoptolemus, 
killed hus rival with his own hands, or at 
any rate comprsed his death, at 1 
Orestes took Hermione to his heme, and 
by her a son, Tisiménus 
Hermippus A Greek poet of the Old 
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Comedy, an elder contemporary of Aristo- 
phanes and a bitter opponent of Pericles, 
whose mistress, Aspasia, he prosecuted on a 
charge of atheism Only a few fragmenta 
of his dramas, as also of his libellous iambic 
poems, after Archilochus’ manner, have 
been preserved, they are remarkable for 
the cleverness of then style, 

Hermiginés A Grevk rhetorician of 
Tarsus m Cilia, who flounshed in the 
middle of tho 9nd centmy aD He came 
to Rome as a ihetorician as early as his 
fifteenth year, and excited umversal adm- 
ration, espeaally on the part of the emperor 
Marcus Aurehus In Ins twenty-fouth 
‘year he lost his memory, and never1ecovered 
it, thongh he hved to ® groat age Huw 
wahkou Rhetoric, winch still exists, enjoyed 
areimarkable popularity, and was for a long 
tune the prme:pal text book of rhetoric , it 
was alo epitomised, and was the subject of 
numerous commentiries The work stvelf 
consists of hve sections (1) On pomts at 
assue im legal causes , (2) On the ait of dis 
covering arguments, (3) On the various 
forins of oratorical style, (4) On political 
ontions in prrbenler, and on the art of 
eloquent and effective sperhing , (6) the 
Inst section consists of rhotorical oxcroises 
(Priigynnasmata), which were cast into a 
fresh form by AphthnIus (qv), and trans- 
lated mmto Latin by Piisuian 

Herd Sec LFANDER 

Hérédés Atticus (the name im full 18 
Liberius Claudius Attiens Herodes) A 
celebiited Greek ihetoriean, born about 
Av 101,atMarathon He belonged toa very 
ancient family, and recerved a earful odu- 
cation in shetone and philosophy fiom the 
Jevdng teachers of hiv day His talenta 
aud his eloquence won lum the favour of 
the caper Hadtian, who, aD 125, ap- 
pointed him prefect over the fies towns of 
the Province of Asia On hus ietarn to 
Athens,about 129, he attained a most evilted 
postion, net only as a teacher of o1atory, 
‘but also as the owner of immense wealth, 
which he had inherited fiom his father 
This he most hbeally devoted to the sup- 
port of bis fellow citizens, and to the erec- 
tion of spiendid pubhe buildings mn varioua 
paita of Greece He had just been archon, 
when sn 14U he was summoned to Rome by 
Antommus Pins, to instruct the imperial 
princes, Marcus Aurélius and Luctua Vérus, 
in Greck oratory Amongst other marks 
of distinction given him for this was the 
consulship m 243 His old age was sad- 
dened by misunderstandings with hus fellow 
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citizens and heavy family calamities. He 
died at Marathon in 177. His pre-eminence 
as an orator was universally acknowledged 
by his contemporaries; he was called the 
king of orators, and was placed on a level 
with the great masters of antiquity. His 
reputation is hardly borne out by an unim- 
portant rhetorical exercise (On the Consti- 
tution) calling on the Thebans to join the 
Peloponnesians against Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia. This has come down to us under 
his name, but its genuineness is not free 
from doubt. Numerous inscriptions still 
remain to attest his ancient renown; 

out of the number of his public buildings, 
there is still standing at Athens the 
Od2um, a theatre erected in memory of his 
wife Regilla 

Hérédiénus. (1) A Greek historian, 
about 170-240 a.d., who lived (for n time at 
auy rato) in Rome, aud filled offices both at 
court and in the state. We still poxsoss 
his history of the Roman emperors, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to the accos~ 
sion of Gordianus IIT (180-238); it is dis- 
tinguished by its impartiality, and its clear 
and pleasing style. 

(2) Alive Hévodtanus. A Greek scholar, 
son of Apollénius Dyscdlus (9.v.), born at 
Alexandria; he flourished in the second 
half of the 2nd century 4.D., and after 
the completion of his education, went to 
Bome, where he long lived in confidential 
intercourse with Marcus Aurélius, and re- 
ceived the Roman citizew-hip, He died in 
his native town. In a large nunbor of 
treatises he extended in every direction the 
work begun by his father in the investiga 
tion of grammar, and in reducing it to a xyr= 
tematic form. Of his activity as an author 
Ramerous syidences have come down to us 
in the shape of extensive fragments of his 
worka. 

Hérddétus. The famous Greek historian, 
called the Father of History, born about 
490-480 5c. at Holicarnaasus in Asia 
Minor. He was of noble family, being the 
aon of Lyxés and Dr#6 (or Rhoid). Like ' 
his uncle, the poet Pauyasis (g.v.), he fled | 
in 460 to the island of Samos, having been 
expelled from his native town by the tyrant 
Lygdimis, From this spot he seoms to 
have completed his great travels, which he 
had already begun when at Halicarnassus. 
These travels were most extensive: he tra- 
versed Asia Minor, the interior of Asia 
pesrly: aa far as Susa, the Graco-Asiatic 
inlends, Egypt as far as Elephanting, 
orea of the Euxine as far as‘ 
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the Caucasus and the mouth of the Danube, 
as well as Greece and the neighbouring 
countries. Having returned with hie uncle 
to Halicarnassus, he took part in the expul- 
sion of Lygdamis (about 450), bat, probabl 
in consequence of political intrigues, he fell 
into disgrace with his fellow townamen, 
was again compelled to quit bis native 


country. 

In 445 he betook himself to Athens 
in order to take part in the projected 
colonization of Thurii in Southern Italy. 
Here he gave public resdings from the 
works which he bad begun to compowe in 
Samos (probably tho portions relating to 
the Portion War). ‘They met with such 
applause that he was rewarded with a pre- 
sent of ten talents (£2,000) from the public 
treasury. He ia alvo said to have given 
similar recitations elsewhere—ant the festal 
assembly of the Greeks at Olympia, and 
also at Corinth and Thebes, We are told 
that at one of these recitals Thucydides 
was present as a boy, and was 6o affected 
that he shod tears and resolved to devote 
himself te the writing of history. [See, 
however, Dalilmann’s Life of Ierndotus, 
chap, ii, sect. ii.) Herodotus was in close 
intercourse with the leading men of the day. 
In Athens, which he seems to have often 
visited, after having settled at Thurii (48), 
he knew Pericles and the poet Sophocles, 
who composed e special poem in his honour 
in 442. It was doubtless there that he 
was prompted to mould the materials of 
his history into a complete and artistic 
whole. He carried forward this plan at 
Thurii; but it is probable that his death, 








which occurred about 424, prevented his 
finixhing his grand design. 

This work (which the Alexandrine critics 
divided into nine books, named after the 
nine Muses), marks the beginning of real 
historical writiug among the Greeks, The 
industry of the earlier historical writers 
(known as Légogrdphi, g.v.) had contented 
itself with collecting material for a limited 
purpose, such as histories of towns and 
familios, arranged in an uncritice) and inar- 
tistic manner. It is the merit of Herodotus, 
that, by his study of the existing literatura 
and by his travels, he collected historical, 
geographical, and ethnographical materials 
relating to the greater part of the then 
known world, that he sifted them with 
some critics] discernment, that he arranged 
them under leading topics, and set thom 
forth in an original and attractive form. 
The true scope of the work, which em- 
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braces a period of 320 years down to the 
battle of BMycale (479), Zz the struggle be- 
tween the Greoks and the barbarians; with 
thie leading thread of his narrative are 
inwoven, in @ countless number of episodes, 
descriptions of the countriea and 

more or less closely connected with the 
principal events of the story, so that the 
regult ia a complete picture of the known 
world us it then existed, In subordination 
to this general object, the whole narrative 
is inspired with the one guiding thought, 
that all history ia determmed by 9 moral 
govornment of the world, ordained by @ 
Providence which rules the destinies of 
aan; and that every exaltation of man 
above the limits fixed by the eternal law 
of hoaven excites the jealousy of the gods, 
and draws down an avenging Nemosis on 
the head of the guilty one himself, or his 
descendants. 

Hiv veracity shows itself in the sharp 
dintinction ho draws between personel ob- 
servation, oral information, and mere con- 
jecture; his impartiality, hie just recogni- 
tion of praiseworthy quolities (even on the 
side of the enemy), is displayed in his 
frank censure of political or moral failings 
which he thinks he perceives in his friends; 
while his nobility of character is evinced 
by his hearty delight in all that is good 
and beautiful 

Although by race Herodotus belonged 
to the Dorians, he nevertheless made ase 
of the Ionic dialect which had been em- 
ployed by his predeceseors, the logégrapht, 
though at times he mingles it with Evie, 
Dorio, and Attic forme. His simplicity 
style recalls that of the logographi, but 
he far excels them in clearness and general 

- intelligibility of composition, in a pleasing 
flow of language, in an epic, and often 
even rodundant, fulness of expression, and 
above all in # gonius for narrative, which 
he shows in the vivid description of 
the most diverse events—A biography of 





Homer, written in the Jonio dialect, bears | 


the name of Herodotus; it is really the 
work of a rhetorician at the beginning of 
the lat century of our era. 

Héron. A Greck mathematician of Alex- 
endria, about the middle of the $rd century 
B.C. the well-known inventor of Heron's 
ball and Heron's fountain, Of his Intro- 
duction to Mechanics, the most comprehen | 
sive work of entignity on the theory of | 
that eciencss 4 aly 
Pappus. aloo possess his 


on Lieailgh on the contrivance of automa- , 


extracts are rved in i special tutelary 5; rita ofthe count 
ding misitions | as the heroes of 
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tons, and on the conatruction of catepulte 
and other coi ogne for projectiles. 
the shrine of a hero, (See 


<— The Exythresan Sibyl. (See 


LE.) 

Saris (ar). Abero, This is in Homer 
a descriptive title given specially to princes 
and nobles, but also applied to men of mark 
sprong from the le. Hesiod reserves the 
name for mortels of divine origin, who are 
therefore also known sa demigods.’ Many of 
these he places on the Islands of the Blessed, 
where under the sovereignty of Crénus 
(Krous), they lead a life of happiness, 
Hesiod makes no allusion to the influence 
of heroes upon the life of man, or to the 
worship due to them in consequence, But 
in Inter times this beliof s] throughout 
the whole of Greece. The heroes are in 
most respects like men and suffer death ; 
but death puts them in a more exalted 
rank, and thoy then bave power to do mon 
good’ aa well as harm, The most distin- 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were 
wocounted heroes, bein, eral rogarded, 
as the offspring of gods by mortal women ; 
to their souls another destin was accord- 
ingly assigned than that allotted to the 
souls of mortals. But even amongst the 
heroes of old time there were some who, 
without being children of the gods, never- 
theless so distinguished themselves by their 
virtue, that they appeared to participate in 
the divine nature, and therefore to deserve 
& higher distinction after death. Even in 
later times such men were not unknown, 
when personages recently deceased wore 
actually exalted to the ranks of heroes, a 
in the case of LAbnidis at Sparta, and Har- 
modius and Aristdgeitin at Athens. The 
founders of colonies were especially con- 
sidered worthy of worship as heroes; when 
the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead, 

‘ormerly there were many snch fictitious 
heroes; to this class properly belong all 
the titular anoostora of the noble and 
priestly families of Attica, and the founders 
of particular arta and trades, aa Dsdalus. 


, Many heroes of historical times were ori- 


ginally gods, who, in conrse of time, were 
divested of their primitive dignity. "There 
was no town or district of Greece in which 
& host of heroes was not worshipped by 
; the side of the higher divinitin ; many et 


try, a8 the ae 
at Sparta, the Bold at Zigina, and 
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‘Theseus in Attica. There were festivals 
in their honour everywhere, many of them 
small and unimportant, and only celebrated 
in o restricted circle, others observed by 
the state aa festivals of the people in 
general, and not a whit inferior, in wealth 
of equipment, to the most important festivals 
in honour of the gods. This was especially 
the caso with the heroes of the country. 
Many heroes had shrines, known as Herod, 
which were generally erocted over their 
graves, The altars of horces were lower 
than those of gods, and were commonly 
designated sacrificial hearths; they were 
generally on a love) with the ground, and 
on the west side, the region of the nether 
world, were provided with a hollow into 
which the libations were poured.- Like 
offerings to the doad, these consisted of 
honey, wine, wator, milk, oil, and blood 
which had been shed by sacrificial victims ; 
the flesh of the animals sacrificed was 
burnt. In the period of decadence it became 
customary to treat the living with horoic 
honours, Such honours were paid to the 
Spartan Lysander by the towns in Asia 

linor, and were afterwards accorded to 
kings, e.g. to Antigonua and his son Démé- 
tring at Athens. 

Hérsé. See Exse. 

Hesiod (Hestsdde). The earliest epic poet 
of Groove, (eas to Homer), whose writings 
have actually come down to us. Even the 
ancients themselves had no clear views of 
hiy date, some making him the contemporat 
of Homer and others even still older. He 
certainly lived after Homer, probably about 
the beginning of the Olympiads in 776 
B.C. His poems contain incidentally o few 
allusions to the circumstances of his life, 
According to them he was born at Ascra 
in Baotia, near Hélfobn, where his father 
Dins had settled as an emigrant from the 
Holic Cyme (Kame) in Asie. At his 
father's death he was involved in a dispute 
with his younger brother Perses about his 
patrimony. This was decided against him 
by the verdict of the judges, who had beon 
bribed by the younger brother. Disgust 
at the injustice he had suffered, and a re- 
newal of the dispute with his brother, 
appear to have determined bim to forsake 
lis native land and to settle at Naupactus. 
According to a tradition he was murdered 
at the Locrian town of (Enéon by the sons 
of hia host, on a false suspicion; but, by 
command of the Delphic oracle, hie bones 
were brought to Orchiménus, where a 
monument, with an inscription, was erected 
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tohim in the market-place, In ancient timea 
a series of epic bore his name, and 
were attributed to him as the representa- 
tive of the Bmotian and Locrian school of 
poetry, in contrast to the Ionian and Homeric 
Ehool’ ‘Three pooms of his have been pre- 
served: (1) The Works and Days, which 
consists of myths, fables, and proverbs, 
{nterwoven with exhortations to hia brother’ 
who, having lost by extravagance hia share 
of the patrimony, was now threatening 
him with new Inw-suit, The poot here 
recommends him to abstain from his ua: 
righteous proceedings, and by honourable 
toil to gain fresh wealth for himself, He 
therefore lays down for his guidance all 
manner of precepts, on agriculture, do 
mnestio oconomy, navigation, etc,, and speci- 
fiea the days appropriate for every under 
taking. Although this poom is deficient in 
trne artistic finish, it wes highly valued 
by the aucionts on account of its moral 
teaching. (2) The Pheogony. An account 
of the origin of the world and of the birth 
of the gods, which, in its present shape, is 
com of different Tocensions, together 
with many lator additions. Next to the 
Homeric poema, it is the most important 
source of our knowledge of the viows of tha 
Greeks of tho earliest times as to the world 
and the gods. (3) The Shield of Herdcles, 
A description of the shield of Heracles, 
wrought ty Héphestus, to arm the hero in 
his conflict with Cyenus (9.v.), son of Ares, 
It iv 8 weak imitation of the Homeric 
eccount of the shield of Achilles, and is 
certainly not the work of Hesiod. Asan 
introduction, a number of vorses are bor- 
rowed from’ a lost poem by Hesiod, of 
genealogical import,—a list of the women 
whom the gods hed made the mothers of 
the heroic families of Greece. 

The poetry of Hesiod, although composed 
in the same form as that of Homer, never 
approaches it in grace and beauty. On the 
contrary, it is wanting in artistic form and 
finish, and rarely affords any real enjoyment, 
Nevertheless it betokens an important 
advance in the development of the Greek 
intellect, from the naive simplicity of its 
attitude in Homeric times, to the speculn- 
tive observation of the world and of humen 
life. It contains the germs of lyric, as 
also of elegias, iambic, and spams poetry. 

‘Hésténd. Daughter of Laomédon, king 
of Troy, and of Leucippé. By her death 
she was to appease the wrath of Posoi 
who, on account of her father’s breakin, 
his word, was devastating the land wit 
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& marine monster. Heracles destroyed the 
monster and set the maiden free; but 
Laomedon wanted to break his promise to 
the hero, and to deprive him of his stipulated 
payment. So Heracles took Troy, slew Lao- 
medon end his sons, and gave Henione to 
his companion Tslamon, to whom she bore a 
son, Teucer. 

Hespéridés, According to Hesiod, the 
daughters of Night; accordiug to later 
accounts, daughtera of Atlas and of Hes- 
pérls, Their names were Aigl?, Artthasa, 
Eritheia, Hesperia. They dwell on the 
river Océiuus, near Atlas, close to the 
Gorgons, on the borders of eternal dark- 
ness, in the garden of the gods, where Zeus 
espoused Hera. Together with the hundred- 
headed dragon Ladén, the son of Phorcys 
or Typhon, they guard the golden apples 
which Gua (or Earth) caused to prow as & 
marringe gift for Hera. (Sec HERACLES.) 

Hestia, The goddess of the heartl:, which 
ig the emblom of the wottled home. She is 
deemed the founder and maintaiuer of the 
family and the state, of civic concord aud 
of public reverence for the gods, Sho is 
the daughter of Cronus (Kronos) and of 
Rhon; sistor of Zour, Poseiddu, Hades, Hera, 
and Démétér; ono of the twelve Olympian 
deities, from whom she is distinguished by 
the fact thot, ns the abiding yoddexs of 
the household, she never leaves Olympus, 
In Homer the sanctity of the hearth is 
indeed recognised, but as yet we find no 
montion of the goddess. It ia a matter of 
discussion whether this was by accident, or 
because in that period the personification 
of the worshi of the hearth had not at- 
tained ity full perfection, Having beon 
wooed by Apollo and Poseidon, she took an 
onth of perpetual virginity ; so Zeus granted 
her the honour of being worshipped, as o 
tutolary goddess, at every hearth, in human 
habitations as well as in the temples of the 
gods, and of being called to mind amid 
Hbations at the beginning and end of every 
‘acrifice ond every festal entertainment. 
Hence it was that every sacrifice 
and ended with a libation to Hestie, so that 
she had & share in all festivities; and in 
every prayer, as well as in all the public 
forma of solemn oaths, her name was recited 
before the name of any other god. Just as 
in the home her consecrated hearth formed 
the central point of family life, at which 
family festivals were celebrated and where 
both strangers and fagitives found a hospi- 
table asylum, so also in the Prytancidn, or 
townhall, where the sacred fire was ever 
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burning, her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the whole state, and 
of the colonies which had gone forth from 
it. Hore, as representative of the state, the 
highest officials sacrificed to her, just as in 

private house the father or mother of 
the family provided for her worship. Here 
also were held the public deliberations, and 
the public banquet given to deserving citizens 
and toforeign ambassadors, Hither repaired 
all who besought the protection of tho state, 
Hence also did the colonists, bound for dis- 
tant shores, take the fire for the public hearth 
of their new community. In some respects, 





THB GIUETINIART BRSTIA. 
Rome, now m the Ferlana Muscum,) 

a nrarr ee shoal, the ert 
See bad 





the centre of the religions life of Greece was 
the fire on the hearth of Hestia in the Del- 
phic tomple, where was the sacred omphalos 
{or navel), which the Greeks considered to 
be the central point of the inhabited earth. 
Hestia stands in close connexion with Zeus 
as the guardian of tho law of hospitality 
and of the oath. She was also much asso- 
ciated with Hermée and often invoked in 
conjunction with him; Hestia,as the goddess 
of gentle domesticity, and Hermes, as the 
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restless god of trade on the public streets 
and roads, representing between them the 
two principal varieties of human life. Ac 
cording to a view thot afterwards 

current, under the influence of philosophers 
and mystics, she was regarded as porsoni- 
fying the earth, us the fixed centre of the 
world, and was identified with Démétér and 
OFbsle. The corresponding deity amoug 
the Romans way Vesta (q.v.). The statues 
placed in the Pritancia represented her, in 
accordance with her natare, as a being with 
grave and yet gentle expression, sitting or 








standing in an attitude of rest, with a sceptre | 


‘as her attribute. The most colobrated of 
her existing statues is known as the Giusti- 
niani Vesta (ave out); a form robed in simple 
drapery, with hair unadorned ond wearing 
a veil; her right hand rests on her hip, and 
her left hand, which is pointing upwarda, 
once held a long staff as her secptre. 

Hasychitis. A Greck grammarian of Alex- 
audria, who lived probably towards the 
end of the 4th century ap. He compoxod, 
with the assistance of the works of earlior 
loxicographers (especially that of Diogénta- 
nus), 4 lexicon, which has come down to us 
in a very confused form, but is neverthe- 
Jens among the most important sources of 
our knowledge of the Greek langnago, and 
throws much light on the interprotation and 
criticinm of Greek poets, orators, historians, 
and physicians. 

Hetwre (Gr. Aétairai), A euphemism for 
courtesms carrying on their profossion 
chiefly at Corinth and Athens. In the former 
place they were connected with the worship 
of Aphradité ; in the latter thoy were intro- 
duced by an ordinance of Solon, who intendod 
thereby to obviate worse evils that imperitled 
the sanctity of the marriago-bond and the 
chastity of domestic life. ‘The intercourse 
of unmarried men with hetara was by no 
means gonsidered immoral in the case of 
married men it was disaj ed. by enstot 
which, after the Peloponesian War, became 
more and more lax in this as in other 
respects. The ketare who were kept in 
special establishments and on whom the 
state levied a tax, were all female slaves; 
on the other hand, the women called Acterae 
in @ narrower sense, who carried on their 
trade independently, were drawn chief 
from the ranks of foreigners and a 
women. It was quite unexampled for 
any Athenian citizen's deughter to become 
a hetera, The important position they 
assumed in the social life of Athens after 
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from the later Attic Comedy, as the plot of 
the pieces generally turns upon the adven- 
tures of a hetera. As custom deharred all 
respectable women and girla from the 
society of men, the female element in the 
latter was represented exclusively by 
heteree, many of whom became famous by 
possessing the mental culture from which 
the female citizons were debarred by their 
education and by their secluded life. Thus 
they wore able to attract oven mon of 
eminence. Aapdsta of Milétus was able to 
make hor howse at Athens the meeting- 
point of the most remarkable men of her 
day ; among them even n Socrates and o 
Pericles, and the latter deserted his wife 
to marry her, 

Courtosans (called in Latin mirtrteee) 
were tolerated in Rome ns in Greece; 
and no objoction was raised to the inter 
conme of unmarried men with these per- 
sous, They were under the charge of the 
adiles, and from the time of Caligula they 
had to pay a tax to the imperial exchequer. 
Stooped ay they wero in infamy, the law 
even refused to accept their testimony as 
valid. ‘Chey were distinguishable from 
respectable women by their costume; they 
wore neithor stéla nor pala, but 1 shorter 
tunic without fringe, over which was a 

of darker colour; they wore not por- 
mittor to adopt the characteristic hend-gear 
of matrona. Jn the best timos the trade 
wax only carried on by slaves and freed- 
women, but afterwards by free-born women 
also. 

Hetari (Gr. Avtairoi) (“companions”), 
The designation of all free Macedonians 
who were ready to join in the defence of 
their country ; especially the noblemen who 
composed the heavy cavalry, aa contrasted 
with the infantry (Gr. pézttalro?) of the 
royal guard [see Thirlwall, H. @., v, p. 179}. 

‘Hetwria (Gr, kétairtai), The common 
name in Greece for all associations having 
any particular object, but chiefly for poli- 
tical clubs, often of a secret character, for 
the advancement of certain interests in the 
state. In mony cases their members only 
aimed at assisting one another as candi- 
dates for public office or in lawsuita; but 
occasionally they also worked for the vic- 
tory of their party and for « change in the 
constitution. 

‘Hisrddei (Gr. -of), (temple servants), 
The name for all who were closely con- 
nected with the service of a sanctuary, and 
especially such as were bound to porform 


the Peloponnesian War is easily gathered , certain services, obligations, and duties to 
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the same, and in part Jived os a kind of 
bondmen upon its laud. We find them 
forming s considerable population in Asia; 
e.g, ot Comana in Cappadocia, there were 
more than 6,000 of them, who with their 
Aosvendanta belonged as slaves to the god- 
doss called Engi by the Creeks. They 
served as Jabonrers on the estates of the 
tomple, and performed the humblext offices 
as howerx of wood ant drawers of water. 
The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo had similar 
ininistrants from a very early date, as had 
also the temple of Aphrodite on Mouni Eryx 
in Sicily. In the same manner Aphrodite 
of Cormth, in the flourishing times of that 
that city, had over 1,000 girls dedicated to 
hor service; they added brillianey and 
lustre to her worship, and living 04 hetairad 
they paid a portion of their earnugs to the 
goddlens as tribute, 

Hiéréménla. The Greek term for the holy 
timo of the month, é.e. thet portion of each 
month which was kept as o festival. It 
differed in tho pevoral months according to 
the number and duration of the festivals. 
Dnring this time there was o stapension 
of all business and evon of lawsuits, and 
executions and warrants were in abeyance ; 
in short, overything thnt was likely to 
interrept the univorsal pence and the 
celobration of the festival was set ou one 
sido. For the greater feasts a “truce of 
God” was proclaimed. (Sve ExEcHEInIA.) 

Hiérdmnemin. The recorder or officor 
in charge of racred business at the meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council. (See 
AMPHICTYONS.) 

Hisrdn: (1) A Greok historian born 
at Cardio in Thrace; he fought under Alex- 
ander the Great, and after his death 
attached himself to his compatriot Euménés, 
They were both captured in B.c. 316, but 
Hieronymus found favour with Antigouns 
and was appointed governor of Syria. 
Démétrius, the son of Antigonus, entrusted 
him with tho governorship of Beotia. He 
survived Pyrrhns (ob. 272), and died, at 
the age of 104, at the court of Antigonus 
Gondtis, At an advanced age he composed 
a history of the Diidéchi and their suc- 
cexxors down to and beyond the death of 
Pyrrhus; which, although of small value 
in point of style, was an original work 
of great value, and the foundation of 
all the accounts of the successors of 
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of the Church. He was born at Stridén on 
the borders of Dalmatia ond Pannonia, 
about ap. 340. He was the son of 

etable and wealthy Christian parents, 

received in Rome and Tréves a secular 
education in rhetoric and philosophy. In 
374, during a journcy in the East, ho was 
alarmed by a dream, which led to his with- 
dra from the world and living as a 
hennit iu the Syrian desert. After five 
years ho left his retiremont and lived in 
‘Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome, till he 
settled at Hethlehem in 386, He thero 
founded a monastery and a school of learn- 
ing, and he ended an active life in 420. 
Among his numerous works mention must 
be made of his translation and continuation 
{iu 380 16.) of the Greck Chronological 
Tables of Ennebinus (9.v.); this is of great 
value for the history of Roman literature 
owing to ita qnotations trom the work o! 
Suetonius De Verte Iiustrtbus, which wos 
then extant in ita completo form. In imita- 
tion of the latter and under a similar title 
he wrote 0 work on Christian Literature, 
He also wrote the well-known Latin version 
of the Bible known ns the Vulgate, which 
is, strictly spcaking, a revision, and in part 
a new version, of an older translation, 

Hierophant (Gr, hizrdphantes, “ discloser 
of sacred things”). The chief priest in 
the Eleusinian mystories (see ELEUSsINIA), 
He was always a member of the family of 
tho Eumolpide, Ts was bis duty to exhibit 
to the initiated the sacred symbols of the 
mysteries, and at the same time probably 
to chant the liturgic hymna originally de- 
rived from his ancestor, the Thracian bard 
Eumolpos. 

Hieropai (Gr, herdpoioi, “ managers of 
the gacrifiros”), The Greek term for cor- 
tain officinls, who, besides having the care of 
the sacrifices, had also the superintendence 
of the economic dotails of the sanctuary, and 
the charge of the money and treasures of the 
temple. In Athens, besides such officials 
attached to the several temples, there was 
a board of ten men, yearly appointed by 
lot, who had to attend to the celebration of 
the extraordim aud quinquenninl sacri- 
fices, the cost of which was defrayed by 
the public trensury, Another college of 
three or ten Aicrope?, appointed by the 
Areopagns, superintended the sacrifices 
offered to the Euménidés by the state. 





Alexander that have come down to us, The Hieroscopy (Gr. hiéniskopta, “viewing 


work exists in fragments only. 
(2) Best known as Saint Jerome. 


the sacrifice”), A form of divination by 


Oue | meang of the entrails of sacrificed beasts. 


of the most famous of the Latin Fathers (See MaNTIKE.) 


HILAROTRAGEDIA——HIMERIUS. 


Hilirttrigedia (it. “gey and lively 
tragedy”). A species of comedy invented 
by Rhinthon of Tarentum, and consut- 
ing of a travesty of tragic themes. (See 
REINTHON.) 

Hildesheim, the Treasure of, A number 
of drinking vessels, plates, and cooking 
utensils of silver, most of then embos-ed 
in high relief, found at Hildesheim in 1868. 
‘Theae important products of Roman art, of 
the time of Augustus, are now among the 
chief attractions of the Berlin Museum. 
They probably belonged to the table service 
of some wealthy Roman, and had been hid- 
den in the ground by Germans who had 
tnken them as the spoils of victory. Artis. 
tically the most important pieces area bow] 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated 
externally with arabesques and figures of 
children (see cut), and four magnificent 
sancers decorated with a gilt Minerva 
seated on a rock, and half-leugth figuros 
of the young Heroules slaying the serpents, 
and of C¥béla and of Attis; also two cups 





ROMAN MIXING-BOWL, 
(Pound at Hildeabeun, now im Berl Museum ) 


adorned with masks and all kinds of em- 
blema of the worship of Bacchus. 
Himétiin. Part of the outdoor dress of 
Grocka of free birth, worn over the ciitton, 
and reaching at loast os far as the knees, 
Tt waa an oblong piece of drapery, one end 
of which was first thrown over the loft 
shoulder, then brought forward and held 
fast by the left arm; the garment was then 
drawn over the shoulder to the right side 
in such @ manner thet the right side was 
completely covered up to the shoulder, 
according to the more elegant fashion 
(fig. 1) Otherwise it went on under the 
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right arm, and left the right shoulder ex- 
posed, Women wore the himation in the 
same manner, but some drew it over their 


0) From 8 vace-paiot 
rng (Gerhmil, Aich 
Ze tung, 1888, taf ain.) 





(2) Terra-colta in AtncheWoerg'® 
Giaber a Hellenen, iwi Jevid. 


head, so a8 to leave only the tace visible 
(fig. 2). Sve CHLAMYS nud TRON, 
‘Himériiis. A Greek Sophist, born at 
Prusn in Bithynia, about 316 a.p., and edu- 
cated at Athens, where, afte. extending 
his knowledge by travelling, he became a 
teacher of rhetoric. As such, he was eo 
succersinl that he received the rights of 
citizenship, and became a member of the 
Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil 
the Great and Gregory of Nazinnmus; 
for, although himself a pagnn, never- 
theless, like Libanius, he exhibited no 
animosity against Christions. He was 
summoned to Antioch by Julion, and 
appointed his private secretary. On the 
emperor’s death (363), he returned to his 
earlier occupation at’ Athens, ond there 
died, after becoming blind in his old xge, 
about 386. Of his speeches and declama- 
tions twenty-four exist in a complete form, 
ten in fragments, and thirty-six in the 
summaries and excerpts preserved by 
Photius. His style is ornate, turgid, and 
overladen with eredition. He owes his 
special importance solely to the fact that bia 
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Speeches contain materisls for the hist 
of the events and of the manners of eA 
time. 

Himérts. The personification of longing 
and desire, and companion of Erds (q.0.). 

Hippiigrétw, The three officers chosen 
at Lacedemon by the ephors to command 
the horsemen who formed the bodyguard of 
the kings. 

Hipparch (Gr. Aipparchés). Tho Greek 
name for a commander of cavalry (sre 
Hierers). In the #tolian and Achwan 
Aeagues, this name wes borne by an officer 
charged with other functions besides, who 
wos in rank second only to the atrategds. 

Hipparchus. A Greck mathematician, 
the founder of scientific astronomy, born at 
Nica in Bithynia, lived chioily at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, and died about a.c. 125. 
‘He discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxos, settlod more accurately the length 
of the solar yoar, as alxo of the revolution 
of the moon, and the magnitude and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. He placed 
mathematical geography on a firmer basis, 
by teaching the application of the latitude 
and longitude of the atars to marking the 
position of places on the surface of the 
earth. Of his numerous writings we only 
possess hid commentary on the Phendinéna 
of Eudoxas and Aratus, and a catalogue of 
1,026 fixed stars. 

Hipparmostés, A leader of the Spartan 
cavalry, (Sve Hippeis.) 

Hippeis. The Greek term for riders and 
Kkughts, (1) Among the Athenians, the 
citizens whose property qualified them for 
the second class. (S$ce SoLontan ConstrTU- 
TION.) (2) Among the Spartans, the royal 
guard of honour, consisting of 800 chosen 
Spartan youthe under the age of thirty, 
who, although originally mounted, after- 
wards served as heavy-armed foot-noldiers. 

The cavalry of Athens, which was first 
formed after the Persian War, and thea con- 
sisted of 300 men, from the Periclean period 
onwards consisted of 1,200 men, viz, 200 
mounted bowmen (hippotoriter), who were 
slaves belonging to the state, and the 1,000 
citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, and 
onretuly. Grilled; at the great public fes- 
tivals they took part in the processions. 
They were commanded by two hipparcht, 
each of whom hed five phjlad under him 
and superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten phylarchi in com- 
mand of the ten phylai. Both seta of 
officers were drawn from the two highest 
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classes. It waa the duty of the oouncit 
to gee that the cavalry was in good con- 
dition, and alao to examine new members 
in respect of their equipment and their 
eligibility, (See Bouns.; 

‘The number of horsemen to be despatched 
to the field was determined by the decree 
of the popular assembly, Every citizen- 
soldier received equipment-money on join- 
ing, and during his time of service a sub- 
sidy townrds keeping a groom and two 
horses; thia grew to bean annual grant 
from the atate, amounting to forty talents 
(=£8,000 in intrinsic value), but regular 
pay was only given in the fiold. 

‘At Sparta it was not until p.c. 404 that 
a regular body of horse was formed, the 
cavalry being mach neglected as compared 
with the infantry. The rich hed ouly to 
provide horses, equipment, and armour; 
for the actual cavalry wervice in time of 
war, only those unfitted for the heavy- 
armed infautry were drafted off and sent 
to the field without any preliminary drill, 
Tn later times every méra of hoavy-armed 
infantry seems to have had allotted to it 
mora of cavalry, of uncertain number, 
By misting mercenaries, and introducing 
allies into their forces, tho Spartons at 
length obtained better cavalry. 

6 utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry 
was small on account of their heavy armour, 
their metal helmet, and their coat of mail, 
their kilt fringed with metal flaps, their 
cuigses reaching to the knee, and their 
leather leggings. They did not take shields 
into action. As weapons of offence they 
hod the straight twoedged sword and a 

1, used either as a lance or a javelin. 
Shoeing of horses was unknown ‘to the 
Greeks, as was also the ure of stirrups. If 
anything at all was used as a saddle, it 
was eithor a saddle-cloth or a piece of felt, 
which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. The Thessalians 
were considered the best riders. Cavalry 
became really important for the first time 
in the Macedonian army under Philip and 
his son Alexander the Great. Although in 
earlier times the number of horsemen in 
the Greek forces was only very small, in 
the army which Alexander marched into 
Asia they formed nearly a sixth part of the 
infantry. The Macedonian cavalry was 
divided into heavy and light, both consist- 
ing of squadrons (ad) of an average 
strength of 200 men. Of the heavy cavalry 
the choicest bee we were the Macedonian 
and Thessalian horsemen, armed in the 
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Greck fashion, who wore as formidable in 
onslaught 4s in single combat; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense 
squadrons of the Asiatic cavalry, and even 
in attacking the infantry of the enemy 
they had generally a decisive effect. The 
light cavalry, which was constituted under 
the name of pridrimoi (skirmishers), con- 
aisted of Macedonian sarissdphdroi, so called 
from the sarissa, a lance from 14 to 16 feet 
long {Polybius, xviii 12), and of Thracian 
horsemen. The heavy-cavalry men had 
each a mounted servant and probably a led 
horse for the transport of baggage and 
forage. In the time after Alexander there 
came into existence what were called the 
Tarentint equitts, or light-armed spear- 
men, with two horses each [8.c. 192, Livy, 
xxzy 28, 29), 

Hipplis. A Greek Sophist of Elis and a 
contemporary of Socrates. He taught in the 
towns of Greoce, especially at Athens, He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memory, 
and was deeply versed in all the learning 
of hiaday. Ho attempted literature in every 
form which was then extant. He also 
made the first attempt in the composition 
of diulogues. In the two Platonic dia- 
logues named after him, he is represented 
‘ag excessively vain and arrogant, 

Hippdcampus. A fabulous marine animal, 
shaped like a horse, but having a curved 
and fish-like tail, Tho gods of the sea are 
often represented as riding or sitting on 
such animals, 

Hippicdén, Son of Ebitus of Sparta and 
of the Nymph Bateia, drove his brothers 
Tynd&réés and Ic’rtus from home, After- 
wards, in consequence of his slaying the 
young Gonus, a kinsman of Hérdclés, he 
himself, with’ his twenty sons, was slain 
by Heracles in alliance with king Capheus 

Tégsa, Tyndareos was thereby restored 
‘to the inheritance of his father’s kingdom. 

Hippdcrités, the famous Greek physician, 
was born in the island of Cos (an ancient 
seat of the worship of Asclépins), about 460 
B.C. He was the son of Heracleidés and 
of Phaniardté, and sprang from the race of 
the Ascléplide, a Brieetly family, who in 
the course of time had gathered and pre- 
served medical traditions, which were 
secretly handed down from fnther to son. 
Like many of the Asclepiads, he exercised 
his art whilst travelling in different parts 
of Greece. He issaid to have been at Athena 
at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and 
to have taken advantage of the instructions 
of the Sophists Gorgias and ProdYous; 
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Democritus of Abdéra is also named as 
one of his teachers. The value he him- 
self set upon Philooo hie ,eduostion 3 
proved bis remark thet ‘a phil ‘io 
i ae resembles a god.” anny the 
of his life he lived chiefly in Thessaly 
end on the island of Thasos, He died about 
377 B.©, (or later) in the Thessglian Larigsa, 
where his tomb was to be seen aa late as 
the 2nd century a.p. All through his long 
life his activity was unceasing in ita efforts 
to increase the amount of his knowledge on 
all subjects, by both practical and theore- 
tical investigations. He was the founder 
of the school of a scientific art of healing, 
and, as in the case of Homer, numerous 
writings of unknown authorship, procoad- 
ing from the school which followed his 
system, were attributed to him. Seventy- 
two works, great and rmall, in the Ionic 
apd old Attic dialects, bear his name, 
and, apparently, formed x single collev- 
tion, even before they came under the con- 
sideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves 
wers aware, only a small portion, which 
can no longer be precit Notined, really 
belongs to him. It is highly probable that 
his nearest relations, who were also distin- 
guished physicians, contributed their share 
to the collection, and that it contains works 
by hiy sons Thessilus and Dricon, his son- 
in-law Polfbus, and his two grandsons, the 
sons of Theasalus and Dracon, who bore his 
own name. The best known of these 
works are the Aphorisms, which, in anti- 
guity and in mediawel times, wore held. in 
high esteem, and have been freely com- 
mented on by Greoke, Romans, and 
Arabians; they consist of short sentences 
upon the nature of illnesses, their symptoms 
and crises, and their final issue. One of 
his writings which is of general interest, 
and is in all respects among tho best, is 
that on the influence of the climate, the 
water, and the configuration of a country 
upon the physical and intellectual life of its 
inhabitants. In the second portion of this 
work we find the first beginnings of stom- 
parative ethnography, which at once sur 
prises us by the ecuteness and intelligence 
of ita observation, and attracts us by the 
simplicity and clearness of its style. 
Hippicréné (=“the fountain of tho 
ated”), The fount of the Muses, which 
was struck out of Mount Halicén, in Bootie, 
by the hoof of the winged steed Pagisus. 
(See Muszs and Pecasvs.) 
Hippodameia (Lat. Hippadamta). (1) 
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‘The daughter of (Enomius and the wife of 
Pélops (q.v.). 

(2) A daughter of Atrax, one of the 
Lipithm. 1t was at her marringe with 
Pirithdus (g.v.), that the combat between 
the Centaurs and Lapithe took place. 

Hippodimus. A Greek Sophist, born at 
‘Milstus in the second half of the bth con- 
tury 4.0. Ho was the firet inventor of a 
system of Inying out towns on geometrical 
Princip ‘This was carried ont, ander his 

irection, in the laying out of the Pirwus, 
the harbour-town of Athens, and also at 
the building of Thurii (p.c. 444) and of 
Rhodes (408); it was alsa ayed in subse- 
quent tiuos in the foundation of new towns. 

Hippodrome (Hippidrémos). ‘The Greek 
name for the racecourse for horses apd 
chariots, Tt-was about 400 yards Jong and 
125 broad. Tho two long sides were meant 
for spectators, At one of the narrow ends 
‘wow tho starting-point; tho other end was 
of somi-cireular form, In front of the middle 
of the Inttor was the goal; at Olyrpia a 
round altar of Tararippix (possibly 
demon who terrifiod homes). the dsivers 
had to pass round this after they hed 
driven down one of the loug sides; then 
they turned back and went up the other 
long side to a yevond goal, situated near the 
starting-point, At Olympia this gon! boro 
a statue of Hippodameia. Here they 
turned round and drove back again. Racing 
chariots with full-grown horses had to 
cover thin cirenit twelve times; and with 
young horses (nccording to a later custom) 
eight times. The name of Hippodrome was 
also given to the race-conrses laid out in 
Grecian countrics in the time of the Romans, 
after the pattern of the Roman circus (9.v.). 
The most famous of these wax that at 
Byzantium, which wax begun by Septimius 
Severus, and finished by Constantine. 

Hippélyté. Qneen of tho Arnazons, 
daughter of Ares and of Otréra; slain in 
battle by Héracléx, when he went at the 
bidding of Eurystheus to fetch the girdle 
givea her by Ares. (See HERacuEs.) 

Hippdlytus. Son of Thesous and of the 
Amazon Antidpé, When he spurned the 
love of his step-mother Phiedra, she slan- 
dered him to ‘her luaband Theseus, who 
begged his father Péseidén to avenge him. 
While Eippolytas was driving along the 
seashore, his horses were frightened by a 
bull sent forth from the water by Posei 
and he was thrown from hiy chariot and 
killed. Phadra, conscious of the wrong 
that she had done, killed herself. A later 
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legend describes Hippolytus as a cheste 
huntsman and a favourite of Artémis, who 
was raised from the dead by Hecalapius, 
and taken by the goddess to the sacred 
grove of Diana at Aricia in Latium, where 
he was worshipped with the goddess under 
the name of Virbins. (See Diana.) 

i és, The lover of the Beotian 
Atalante (¢.».). 

Hippinax. A Greek iambic post of 
Ephesus, who about 640 2.c, was banished 
to Claziménm by Athéndgtras and Camis, 
tyrants of his native city, At Clazomeme, 
two sculptors, Bopslus and Athénis, made 
the little, thin, ugly post ridiculous in 
caricature, who avenged himself in such 
bitter iambic vorses that, like Lycambés and 
his daughter, who were persecuted by Arch!- 
lschus, they hanged thomselves, 

The burlesque character of the poems 
which he coniposed in the Ionic dialect 
found an sppropriate form in hia favourite 
metre, which was probably invented by 
hi:mvelf, This metre is known as the Chd- 
Tantus (“the halting iambus”), or tho 
Scazon (lit. *‘ limping”), from its having a 
spondeo or trochee in the last place, instead 
of the usual inmbic foot. He ia also sup- 
posed to have been the first to produce 


Eo of epic poetry. Of his poems we 
ave only a fow fragments. 

Hippothdén. Son of Péseiddn and Aldpé, 
the daughter of Cerc¥in of Eleusis, After 
his birth he was exposed by his mother and 
suckled by @ mare, until some shepherds 
found him and reared him. Alép3 (who 
had been imprisoned for life by hor father), 
was transformed into a spring bearing her 
own name at Elensia, "When ‘Thenens (q.v.) 
ovorcame Cercyon in wrestling, and killed 
him, he restored to Hippothoon the inheri- 
tance of his grandfather, He was afterwards 
honoured as tho hero of the Attic tribe that 
hore his name. 

Hippotoxitm. A name given at Athenr 
to & corps of mounted archers, composed 
of slaves belonging to the state. (See 
irre 


18.) 

Hippys (of Rhéginm). One of the Greck 
Logographi (9.v.). 

‘Hirtius (Auius). A friend of Cesar, and 
one of his companions in arms. He vom- 

leted Cxsar’s Commentarit on the Gallic 
War by adding an eighth book, Accord- 
ing to the dedication to Cornélius Balbus 
prefixed to that book, he contemplated the 
continuation of Caesar's account of the Civil 
‘War to Cwsar’s death. This intention he 
never carried out, as he fell in battle at 
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Miitins, 14th Apnl, 43 3c, when he was 
eonbul the three works, the Bellum 
Alezandrinum, Bolum Africum, ond Ba- 
lum Hitspdniense, which lave come down 
to us with Cassar’s Commentaries, the first 
may have been wnitten by him Of the 
other two, 1t has been conjectared that 
they woe composed at bis request, im pie- 
puation for Ing intended work on mih- 
tary commanders, and that having been 
found at his death among his papers, they 
were added, with his own wntimgs, to the 
works of Cesar himself (See Ca sar) 
History (1) The composition of history, 
and udeed of all prose among the Greeks, 
originated with the Iomane of Asia Minor, 
whe algo created the Zpis, the elegy, and 
1ambic postry It was among them that, in 
the oth century BC, the Logographt (qv), 
made ther appearance ‘These writers 
treated the materials supphed by famly 
and local stories ma style which gradually 
approached more and more to prose, but 
‘without any attomptat critical mvostigation. 
or scientific. arrangement The most con- 
aiderable writers in this style are also ita 
latest representatives, HkcATZ.Us of Miletus, 
Hruvanicus of Lesbos The latter was 
@ contemporary of Hrxopdtus of Halicar- 
nassus (about 485-424 Bc), the Father of 
History Ha work, written hike the othera 
im the Tonic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical and geoma- 
phical mateial gathered an distant travels, 
and through the researches of many yea» 
This mass of information he has, with grent 
art, moulded into a homogeneous work, the 
main theme of which 18 the struggle of the 
Greeks egainst the barbamans. The nar:a- 
tive is sample, but always attractive The 
line of historians who wrote m the Attic 
dialect 1s headed by the Atheman Tauc?- 
pip&s, whose history of the Peloponnesian 
‘War is a masterpiece of the first order, 
grand alike in style and im matter A con- 
tnnuation of Thucydides waa wirtten by his 
countryman K&wSPHON (about 431-355 & ¢ ) 
an his Helléutca ; in bis Andbdsts, Xenophon 
described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Thousand in a style as masterly as his 
generalship In the Cj opadia he gives a 
neture, idealized mdeod, but not without 
foundation in fact, of the history of Cyrus 
His contemporary Créstas of Cnidus, wnt- 
ing in Tonic Greek, introduced his country- 
men to the history of the Persian empire 
At the same time Pattastys of 8 
an imtator of Thucydides, compiled the 
bustory of Sicily from the earlest times 
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down to his own In the second half of 
the 4th century BC appeared two cele- 
brated historians, THEoromrus of Chios 
aud Epnouvs of Cyme, both disciples of the 
rhetorician [socrates The cluei_work of 
Theopompus was e lustory of Philp ot 
Macedon, from his accession to Ins death 
Ephorus, in a gieat work embracing the 
whole comse of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by the Herachds, to 345 
BOC, was the hist writer who attempted a 
aniversil lnstory To this period bolon the 
numerous chronicles of Attic history, called 
Atthtdis (se. Avims) In these compaia- 
tively little revud 18 pad to style, less 
certanly than as paid by the lustorians just 
méntioned ag euccesdg Xenophon ‘The 
period of Alexander the Great and his suc~ 
Cessors was very fortile m historical writing, 
We may mention CAaLLisiuexrs, ARISTO- 
BULUS, CH RLS, ONksICRITUS, (LITARUILUS, 
and Alrront aus (qv) who ousted contum- 
porary events 1n @ style sometimes plam and 
smuple, sometames oxagecrated This was 
the age of the Sicchan Tima us, whose great 
work on the history of his native island won 
him httle recognition, but who simphfied 
chronology by introducing the method of 
reckoning by Olymprads, and thus estab- 
lished a lasting clann on the givtitude of 
Instorrans = Amoug the better histories 
ahontd be naned the great work of PHYLAR- 
CHUS (about 210 BO), which begin at the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrthus, 
and ended at the death of Ch omens 

The Alevoud:1an scholar ERATOSIUINES 
conferred an immense boon on historical 
imyestagation by his attempt to plwe chro- 
nology on the firm scientific foundation of 
mathematics and astronomy His labours 
were continued by Apouidponus, whose 
Chidnica was the most important work on 
chronology produced inantiqnity ‘This was 
a brief cnumeration of the most important 
events, from the taking of Troy, which he 
dated Bc 1183, till hrs own time (Bc 144) 
Only soled fragments of the histories 
written after Xenophon have, in the great 
number of instances, come down tous But 
we have a considerable part of the work of 
Povyaius of Mégilspdls (died about 122). 
Thns waa a general history of the known 
world from the beginmng of the second 
Pume War to the destruction ot Carthage 
Its style has no just claun to artistic merit, 
‘but its contents make it one of the most 
remarkable of ancient Greek histories In 
about 40 8c the Sicilian writer Dioports 
compiled 2 valuable general history from 
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the works of Greek and Roman writers now 
lost. A considerable of this still re- 
maing, NiodLivs of cus, who lived 
a little Ister, was the author of « great 
general history, of which wo have consider 
able fragments, Dionfstus of Halicarnassue 
composed, a few years before Cries, his 
Ronan Archeology, about half of which 
ins survived. ‘Thin was the ancient history 
of Rome down to the first Punic War, writ- 
ten with tasteand care. Tn the second half of 
the lst century a.p. the Hebrew Josxrius 
wrote his Jewish Archwology and his His- 
tory of the Jewish War, At the beginning 
of the 2nd century Puurarcn of Che- 
ronéa produced his excellent biographies of 
{famous Greeks and Romans. In the course 
of tho same century appeared the Andbdsis 
of Alexander the Groat, written after the 
bent authoritios by ARRIAN of Nicomedia, 
the Strateg?mdta of the Macedonian PoLy 
Nus, a number of examples of military 
stratagems collected from older writers; and. 
a part of the Roman History of the Alexan- 
diiau APriAN, ethnographieally arranged. 
At the beginning of the 3rd century Dio 
Cassius af Nicwa concoived and executed 
his great work on Roinan history, which 
has unfortunately come down to us 1D 8 very 
mutilated form. “His younger contemporary, 
Henoplanvs, wrote an interesting {ixtory 
of the Carars, which wtill survives, from 
the death of Marcna Anrelins to Gordian. 
Ancient chronology is much indebted to the 
Chronicle of Eusieius, bishop of Caesarea, 
‘This was writton in the 4th century a.p., and 
only survives iu translations. Among 
writers we may mention Zos!mus (in the 
second half of the 6th century), the author 
of 9 history of the emperors, from Augustus 
to 410 AD. 

(II) Ancient Roman History. The be- 
ginnings of Roman history go back to 
about 200 uc, The form of composition 
was, until the first half of the 1st century 
B.C, almost exclusively that of annals, and 
the historians previous to that date are, in 
consequence, usually comprised under the 
term anvalivts. (For the special repre- 
sentatives of this wtyle, ee ANNALISTS.) 
‘They confined themselves exclusively to the 
history of their country in it widest extent, 
from the earliest times to their own. In 
later times, but not till then, Roman histo- 
riane undertook to write on the events of 
apecial periods, generally on those of their 
own time. The early annalistic writers 
hed no style. Tt is net until the know- 
Jedge of Greek literature and the develop- 
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ment of rhetorical style has reached a 
higher stage, in the second half of the 2nd 
that any attempt at 
is discernible. The first indication 
of such an attempt is the tendency to rho- 
torical ornamentation. In the Ciceronian 
sg: the art of prose writing had greatly 
vanced, and many men of mark devoted 
themselves to history. endeavoured 
to inclade foreign history within the lines 
of their narrative. This was the case, for 
instance, with Corn#iis Néros, in his 
great biographical work, De Virts Ilustrt- 
bus. The biographies which remain are 
mostly those of non-Roman generaly, 
Caesar and SALLUST surpays all the other 
historical writers of this period both in 
form and matter, Sallust is_an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the first Roman hixto- 
rian who can lay any claim to finished exe- 
cation, The other historians of this poriod 
whose works have come down to us are 
Hutivs, who continued Casar's Commen- 
tart, and the authors of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars, 

The Augustan age produced the Roman 
history of Lrvy, a work ay remmkable for 
ity comproheusiveness a for its litorary 
finish. The greater part of it is unbappily 
lost, The first general history written in 
Latin, by Troeus Pompzius, belongs to the 
same period. This is only preserved in an 
epitome by Justinus. e ist century 
A.D. was fruitfal of historical literature, but 
only a certain number of writings have sur- 
vived: a ahort sketch of Roman history by 
Veuteros Pargrctus, which is unduly 
influenced by the spirit of court adulation ; 
‘8 collection of historical anecdotes by VALE- 
Rids Maxnsus ; a very rhetorical history of 
Alexander the Great, by Curtios Rorvs; 
and a number of instances of military stra- 
tagems by Juurus Frontinus. The great 
history of the empire comprised in the 
Aundlés end Historie of Tacitus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman lite- 
rature, was written partly in the ist and 
partly in the 2nd contory ap. In tho 
beginning of the 2nd century a.p. we have 
Suerontus’ Lives of the Cawars, and the 
pensgznieel account of Roman history by 





‘After this period, Suetonius becomes the 
model of historians, and their fevourite sub- 
jeot the doings of tho emperors and the 
Imperial court. These lost writings were 
the main sources of the Historia Augusta,a 
collection of biographies of the emperors 
from Hadrian to Numerian (117-284 a.D.), 
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The compilation is rude and uncritical, but 
historically important. It is the work of aix 
different authors belonging to the end of the 
Grd and the beginning of the 4th centuries 
4.D, Soon after the middle of thia century, 
AuR&Lius Vioror wrote a short history of 
the Cesare, and Evrrérigs and Festus 
epitomes (brévtdria) of all Roman history. 

e clearness and simplicity of Entropius’ 
book has maintained its popularity down to 
modern times, AmuiAnus MaRceuLixus 
rises far above the heads of his contem- 
poraries, He was a Greok by birth, and 
wrote a continuation of Tacitus f10m 96-378 
AD, only the second half of which haa 
come down to ws. After him begins the 
epoch of Christian historians, e.g. SULPICIUS 
Skvervs and Orostus. Special mention 
shoald be made of Hrerdn¥acs, who trans- 
lated and made additions to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius. 

Homer (Gr. Hodmerds). (1) The Poot 
whose name is borne by the two oldest an: 





(2) | suse op nome, 
(Samsioum Palace, Potedans) 


at the same time grandest monuments of 
the Greek pining the epic poems called 
the Diad and the Odyssey. Concerning the 
personality of the poet, his country, and 
ip time, we have no trustworthy infor- 
mation. Even the personal existence of 
the poet has been disputed, and it has 
often been attempted to prove, from the 
meaning of the name, that he was not en 
individual, bat an ideal type. It has been 
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held that Homer means either orderer or 
comrade, and it has been supposed that 
in the former case the name indicates the 
ideal representative of the epic poem in its 
unified and artistically completed form, 
whilst the other explanation 13 suggestive 
of an ideal ancestor and patron of an ex- 
olusive order of minstrels, But as Homer 
is a proper name, simply meaning hostage, 
without any connexion with poetry, there 
is nothing in the name itself to give 
occasion to any doubt as to the existence 
of Homer as an historical personage, In 
sutiquity seven placea contended for the 
honour of being his birthplace: Smyrua, 
Bhodes, Coléphon, Salamis (in Cypras), 
Chios, Argos, and ‘Athens; yet there is no 
doubt that the Homeric pooms originated 
on the weat coast of Asia Minor, and the 
older tradition is fairly correct in fixing on 
the olian Smyrna as his home, and on 
the Ionian is}and of Chios as the place where 
his postry was composed, The Alolic colonr- 
ing of the Ionic dialect, which forms the 
foundation of Homeric diction, agrees with 
this; as also the fact that at Cluos for ceu- 
turics afterwards there was a fowily called 
the H0meride, who, called after his name 
claimed descent from him and occupied 
themselves with the recitation of his poetry. 
Aa to the time when the poet lived, all 
the views of early investigators, founded on 
chronological considerations, differ widel 
from one another. However, thia muc! 
seems certain, that the period in which 
epic poetry attained the degroe of perfec- 
tion to which Homer brought it does not 
fall either before 8.0, 950 or after 900, Of 
the various traditions respecting Homer, we 
need only state that his father’s name was 
Mélés, that in his old age he was blind, 
and that he died on the smal] island ot Ios, 
where his grave was shown, and on it yearly, 
in the month ealled after him Hémeréon, a 
gost was sacrificed to the poet, who was 
worshipped as a hero. Perhaps the story 
of his blindness arose from fancying thot 
Déambdéeits, the blind singer in the Odyssey, 
‘was a prototype of Homer, A trustworthy 
corroboration of this waa supposed to be 
found in the fact that the author of the 
by to the Delian Apollo, which the voice 
of antiquity nhesitatingly described to 
‘Homer, represented him as blind and livin 
on the island of Chios, The importance o1 
Homer rests in the fact that, while using 
the fixed forms of poetic diction and metre 
which hed been fashioned by his prede- 
eessors, he was able to raise spic song to 
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the definite level of epic poetry with its 
systematic arrangement and ite artistic 
elaboration, 

‘The two epics which bear his name, the 
iad and the Odyssey, both of which at a 
late period were divided into twenty-four 
books, deal with the legends of Troy. The 
Iligd traverses an interval of fifty-one days 
out of the tenth year of the Trojan War, 
acooriing to » simple plan with a con- 
secutive account of the events of the time. 
Beginning with the wrath of Achilles at 
boing deprived of his captive, the maiden 
Brivéss, at the command of Agamemnon, it 
narrates the ever-increasing distress which 
the indignant hero’s withdrawal from the 
battle brings upon the Greeks in their 
fights on the Trojan plain, around the 
walls, and near the naval camp. This gives 
a suitable opportunity for describing the 
othor heroes down to the fall of Patroclus, 
which is the tarning-point of the poem. 
Thon follows the reconciliation of Achilles, 
lis avenging his slnin friend by killing 
Hector, and the funeral games in honour of 
Patroclns, The poom comes to a tragical 
conclusion with the surrender and burial of 
the boy of Hector, Tho Odyssey similarly 
deals with a multitude of incidouts con- 
nected with the return of Odysseus to his 
home, all of which take place in the narrow 
interval of forty days, but according to 
@ highly artistic and complex plan. In 
contrast to the two main portions of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey consists of four 
parts. The first describes the adventures 
of Télénichus, who is oppressed by the 
suitors of his mother Péndldpé, and acta off 
ona journey to Nestor at Pylos and Mono- 
lius at Sparta, in quost of his father. 
Thus the poet finds occasion to give an 
account of the different fates of the Greek 
heroes on their return home, The second 
part describes the adventures of Odysseus 
in his voyage from Og¥gia, the island of 
Calypso, his stay among the Pharacians (con- 
nected with which is the hero’s own 
account of his wanderings on his voyage 
from Troy down to his lending at 
Ogygin), and, lastly, his arrival at Ithaca. 
The third part contains his visit to the hut 
of the swineherd Eumeus, his recognition 
by Telemachus (who has returned home)and 
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By means of professional reciters, who 
went from city to city and were called 
rhapsddoi (g.v.), the Homeric poema found 
arapid circulation, not only in their Asiatio 
home, but aleo in’ Greece and its western 
colonies. They were introduced into Sparta 

Lycurgus [Plut., Lye. 4], who learned 
their existence in his travels, at Samos, 
from the descendants of Crésphylua, a poot 
reputed to have been 2 friend and relation 
of Homer. In 758 3.c., twenty-three years 
after the commencement of the Olympiads 
they were, in fact, the common proporty of 
all Greeks. 

‘At the recitations given by the rhapeodot 
at many places during festivals, the greai 
bull of the poems from the vory first 
necessitated a regular division of the subject 
into suitable portions, in order to give 
intervals of rest not only to the recitera, 
but also to the audience. Hence arose the 
division into soparate lays called rhapsodies, 
with distinctive titles, which were still in 
use at a Inter date, when both poems were 
divided into twenty-four books, It soon 
became customary to recite single rhap- 
sodiey, some being especial favourites and 
considered more suitable than others for 
showing the special talouts of individual 
rhapsodists to advantage. Thus it hi 
pened that some portions casily fell into 
oblivion and gaps arose in the oral tradition 
of the poems. On the other hand, the 
rhapsodists could not avoid giving 4 cer- 
tain finish and completeness to their 
favourite pieces, and even permitted them- 
selves to make alterations and additions 
where they sew fit, To Athens belongs 
the honour of having arrested the ever- 
increasing confasion caused by these prac- 
tices. Solon was the first to ordor that 
the rhapsodiats st their public recitals 
should keep closely to the traditional text 
of the poems, Pisistratus (about 3.0. 635) 
made, by means of s committee of several 

eaded by Onomacritus (g.v.), 0 
collection of the scattered lays and a ro- 
vision of the text, founded on extant copies 
and on the oral traditions of the rhapsodists, 
(Cic., De Orat. iii 187 end Pausanias, vii 26, 
are the earliest authorities for this vague 
and doubtful story.] 

Wither Pisistratus or bis son Hipparchua 








by his faithful servant, and the planning of | made the regulation that the rbapsodists, 
vengeance on the suitors. The fourth part | in their competitions at the Panathenaio 


contains the oarrying out of the vengeance, 
and the whole ie brought to a peaceful com, 
slusion by the re-union of the hero with bis 
wife Penelope and his aged father Laértés. 


festival, should recite in consecutive order 
end completeness the Homeric poems, 
which had been thus restored to their 
proper form. To this revision, which could 


HOMER, 
joyed both the mesns and the opportunity 


only partially counteract the gradually 
increasing corruption of the text, we may 
probably trace the copies of the Homeric 
poems which were afterwards in existence 
in varios parts of Greece. In course of 
tume these also in their turn underwent 
many arbitrary alterations, chiefly at the 
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in the collection of ancient manuscript of 
the post in the Library of Alexandria. 
The beginning was mede by Zaxtporus of 
Ephesus, who was succeeded by Anisto- 
PHinga of Byzantium, whose pupil Ams- 
tancuys (@.v.), by his dition of Homer, 
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(2) ©arormeosts oF mown. 


(Bebet fornd at Boralle. 


hands of the learned who sought to im- 
prove the text. The first to do thie were 
the Alexandrine gcholars, who found in 
Homer » central point for their philo- 
logical studies, and practised a methodical 
criticism of the text, for which they en- 


‘Now a: Brash Mungum,) 


reached the highest point that the ancienta 
ever attained in philological ori The 
editions of these Alexandrine critica were 
founded on the redection by Pisistratas, 
and are themselves the origin of our pre- 
sent text of the Homerio poems. 
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From thet time forward down to the and Odyssey received their existing form, 


latest times of Greek antiquity, Homer 
never ceased to be a theme for learned 
didquisition, which is attested for us by 
numerous remains atill in existence. Even 
in ancient times scholars occupied them- 
selves with the question whether the Thad 
and the Odyssey were composed by the 
same poet. ‘This question was fully justi- 
fied by the fact that the name of Homer 
had long been recognised as a collective 
term, and had included a long sories of 
epics formed on his modol, the trae author- 
ip of which was only gradually dis- 
covered; and it did not escape observation 
that the Odyssey, in its more artistic de- 
bign, a6 well ag in rolation to social, mora), 
and religious life, belonged to a moro 
advanced staze of development than the 
Tliad, ‘Thus, in ancient times, those who 
avo known a8 Chortzontéy (or “ Separa- 
tors”), headed by the grammariany Xéndn 
and Hollanicus, probably belonging to the 
beginning of the Alexandrine period, held 
that the Odyssey wax compoxed by a later 
poet, Even modern scholars have shared 
this viow, while others, relying on the 
evxontial correspondence of tone, language, 
and metre, attribute less importance to the 
points of divergonce, and explain them as 
jue to the diflereuce in the aim of the two 
j}ooms as well as in the poot’s time of life. 
With all our admiration of the art and 
Deanty of the Homeric poems, it is not to 
‘be denied that they do uot stand through- 
out on the same level of perfection, but 
that, by the side of the most magnificent 
passager, thore are others which are dull 
and lose attractive, and interruptions of 
the narrative and even contradictions are 
not wanting. Such blemishes did not 
escape the observation of the Alexandrine 
scholars, who met objections of this kind 
by assuming frequent intorpolotions, not 
only of single linex, but of whole passages ; 
eg. they held that the second half of 
the Inst book but one, and the whole of the 
last book of the Odyxsey, were spurious. 

Yn modern times many oxplanations of 
these defects have been put forward. In 
the first place F. A. Wolf [1795] obsorved 
that in the time of Homer the art of writ- 
ing was not yet practised to such an extent 
as to be employed for literary purposes ; 
and held that it was impossible even for 
the highest genius, with the aid of memory 
alone, either to produce such comprehensive 
works, and to transmit them to others. 
On these grounds he held that the Tliad 


for the first time, in the time of Piaistratue, 
when the old lays on the Trojan War, which 
had hitherto been preserved by oral tradi- 
tion slone, were fixed Ly means of writing, 
and collected and united into two great 
wholes, He has been followed by others who 
have endeavoured to dissect the Wiad in 

icolar into its separate and originally 
independent lays. Others hold that Homer's 
two poems consisted of compositions of 
moderate length; the Wrath of Achilles 
and the Return’ of Odysseus, which, by 
amplifications, improvements, and altera- 
tionr, have resulted in the existing Odyssey 
and Iliad, Others again, instead of aseum- 
ing a larger number of single lays, assume 
4 combination of mall pie poeime, | an 
Achilléts and an Iliad, thus resulting in the 
prenent Zliad, and a Telémdchta ond a 
Return of Odysocus in the present Odyssy. 
Ou the other hand, many important authori- 
ties maintain that, granting the possibility 
of a utilization of previously existing layr, 
tho Odyssey and Iliad, from the very 
beyinning, respectively constituted a united 
whole ; but that, soon after their first com- 
position, they underwent menifold revision 
and amplification, until they recived, before 
the beginning of the Olympiads, the ossen- 
tial form which they still retain. Certain 
it is that, after the first Olympiad, longer 
epic poems were composed on the model 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and in continna- 
tion of them; and it cannot be denied that, 
long before this period, the art of writing 
lind been extensively employed in Greece. 
It in also beyond contradiction that, apart 
from corruptions which arose from later 
alterations, lissimilarities in the treatment 
of the several parts, as well as many in- 
consistencies, may have existed in the poems 
even in their primitive form. In spite 
of such blemishes of detail, the Homeric 
poems remain unsurpassed as works of art, 
which have had an incalculable influence 
not only upon the development of literature 
and art, but also upon the whole life of 
the Greeks, who from the earliest times 
regarded them ax the common property of 
the nation, and employed them as the foun- 
dation of ail teaching and culture. Even 
now, after nearly 3,000 ycars, their in- 
fluence remains unimpaired. 

Besides the Itiad and Odyssey, we atill 
possess under the name of Homer: (a) A 
collection of Hymns: five of greater length 
on the Pythian and Delian Apollo, Herméa, 
Aphrodtiz, and Démétér; and twenty-nine 
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shorter poems on various gods. Thesa 
are really préemia, or introductions, with 
which the rhapsodists prefaced their reci- 
tations. Their object is to praise the god 
at whose festival the recitation took place, 
or who was specially honoured in the town 
where the rhapsodist presented himself. 
Perhaps even the choice of the introduc- 
tion may have boen influenced by the con- 
tenta of the subsequent poom. If thee 
poems did not originate with Homer, at any 
rate they are the compositions of ahapso- 
dists of the Homeric school, called Home- 
rtdw. Thus the rhapsodist Cfnethus of 
Chios (about B.c. 604) is named as the 
author of the hymn {o the Delian Apollo. 
The collection appears to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the rhapsodists in 
Attica, with a view to selections being 
made from it at pleasure. (b) Sixteen small 
pocins called Epigrammeta, remains of an 
older poetry, two of which are lays in & 
popular style: the Kamtnds, or “ potter's 
oven” (in which the blessing of Athéné is 
invoked on a batch of earthenwaio, when 
laced in the furnace), and a kind of 

egzmg song, called the Kirfstone (lit. a 
hai vest-wreath wound round with wool), 
(c) The Batrachimipomachia, the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, a parody of the Ilictl, 
is geuerally attributed to Pigraa, the 
brother of tho Corian queen Artémtsta, 80 
well known in connexiou with the Persian 
‘Wars. ‘The anciont satirical epic porm 
called the Margztéx (* the doit”) has been 
lost. Its great antiquity may be interred 
from its having been assigned to Homer aa 
early as the timeot Aichtldchus ob. 676 BC.) 
[On Homer, sce Prof, Jebb's Introduction.} 

(2) A poet of Hiérapdlis in Carin, aon 
of the poctess Mero, born in the first half 
of the 8rd century B.c, He was one of 
the seven tragic poots of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad (9.v.). 

Homoioi (=“ Peers”), A name given 
to the Spartiate (q.v.) in allusion to their 
having equel political rights with oue 
another, 

Hons and Virtis. The Latin personi- 
ficationa of honour and warlike courege. 
[Cic., Perr, ii 4, 121.) Marcus Marcellus, 
the ‘famous conqueror of Syracuse (#.c. 
212), added to an already existing thrine 
dedicated to Honos another to Virtua, and 
united them both in one building, which 
he adorned with the masterpieces of Greek 
art which he had carried off from Syracuse. 
Marius built & second temple from the 
booty gained in the Cimbran War (z.c. 
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101). Upon coins they are both represented 
as youthful figures, with tresses; Honos 
with e chaplet of bay-leaves and corm 
copia, and Virtus with a richly ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites. The heavily armed foot-voldiers 
of the Greeke, who fought in serried 
masses (see PHaLaxx) Their weapons 



































* MomteaKr oF AN ALNOAN MOPLITR, 
(Athen) 


consisted of an oval shield suspended from 

the shoulder-belt, and wielded by means 

of o handle, a coat of mail (sce Tanrax), 

helmet and greaves of bronze, and sometimes 

a lance about six feet long, and a short 

sword. The Spartans, who fought with 
x 





From that time forward down to the 
latest times of Greek antiquity, Homer 
never ceased to be a theme for learned 
disquisition, which is attested for us by 
‘numerous remains still in existence, Even 
in ancient times scholars occupied them- 
selves with the question whether the Dad 
and the Odyssey were composed by tho 
same poet. This question was fully justi 
fied by the fact that the name of Homer 
had long been recognised ax a collective 
term, aud had included a long series of 
epics formed on his modol, the trae author- 
ship of which was only gradnally die 
covered; and it did not escape abservation 
that the Odynsey, in its more artistic de- 
sign, a4 woll ag in relation to social, moral, 
aud’ religions life, belonged to a more 
advanced stage of development than the 
Tlind, Thus, in ancient times, those who 
are known as Charlzontéx (or “ Sepnra- 
ters”), headed by the yrammarians Xenon 
and Ilellanicus, probably Lelonging to the 
boginning of the Alexandrine period, held 
that the Odyssey wax composed by a later 
poet, Even inodorn seholara have xhared 
this viow, while others, relying on the 
exsontial correspondence of tone, language, 
and metre, attribute less importance to the 

oiuty of divergonce, and explain them as 

ue to the difference in the aim of the two 
perme as well 8 in the poet’s time of lite, 

‘ith all our admiration of the art and 
beauty of the Homeric poems, it is not to 
be denied that they «lo not stand through- 
ont on the same lovel of perfection, but 
that, by the side of the moat magnificent 
paatages, there are others which are dull 
and less attractive, and interruptions of 
the narrative and even contradictios are 
not wanting. Such blemishes did not 
escape the observation of the Alexandrine 
scholars, wha met objections of this kind 
by assuming frequent interpolations, not 
ouly of single lines, but of whole passages ; 
eg. they held that the second half of 
the last book but one, and the whole of the 
last book of the Odysey, were spurious. 

{n modern times many explanations of 
these defects have been put forward. In 
the first place F. A. Wolf (1795] abserved 
that in the time of Homer the ort of writ- 
ing was not yet practised to sch an extent 
as to be employed for literary purposes ; 
and held that it was impossible even for 
the highest genius, with the aid of memory 
alone, cither to produce such comprehensive 
works, and to transmit them to othera. 
On these grounds le held that the Iliad 
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and Odyesey received their existing form, 
for the first time, in the time of Pisistratus, 
| when the old Jays on the Trojan War, which 
had hitherto been preserved by oral tradi- 
tion alone, were fixed Ly means of writing, 
and collected and united into two great 
wholes. He has been followed by others who 
have endeavoured to dissect the [lied in 
icular into its separate and originally 
independent lays. Others hold that Homer's 
two poems consisted of compouitions of 
moderate length; the Wrath of Achilles 
and the Return’ of Odysseus, whicb, by 
amplifications, improvements, and altera- 
tions, have resulted in the existing Odynsey 
and Iliad, Others again, instead of asaura- 
ing a Jarger number of single Jays, assume 
a combination of small epic poem, an 
Achilléts and au Hiad, thus resulting in the 
prosont Iliad, and a Teiemdchia and a 
Return of Odysseusin the present Odyore y. 
On the other hand, many important anthori- 
ties maintain that, granting the ponsibility 
of a utilization of previously existing tnys, 
the Odyssey and lind, from the very 
beginning, respectively constituted a united 
whole; bot that, soon after their first com- 
porition, they underwent manifold revision 
and amplification, wntil they received, before 
the beginning of' the Olympiads, tho esven- 
tia] form which they still retain. Certain 
it is that, after the first Olympiad, longer 
epic poems were composed on the model 
oF the Iliad and Odyssey, and in continna- 
tion of them; and it cannot be denied that, 
long before this period, the art of writing 
had been extensively employed in Greece. 
It ix also beyond contradiction that, apart 
from corruptions which arose from later 
alterations, dissimilarities in the treatment 
of the several parts, as well as many in- 
consistencies, may have existed in the poems 
even in their primitive form. In spite 
of xuch blemishes of detail, the Honeris 
poems remain unsurpassed as works of art, 
Thich have had an" inoalvolable infuenss 
not only upon the development of literature 
and art, but also upon the whole life of 
the Greeks, who from the earliest times 
ded them as the common property of 
the nation, and employed them as the foun- 
dation of all teaching and culture. Even 
now, after nearly 3,000 ycars, their in- 
fluence remains unimpaired. 

Besides the Ziad and Odyssey, we still 
possess under the name of Homer: (a) A 
collection of Hymns: five of greater length 
on the Pythion and Delian Apollo, Hermés, 
Aphrodité, and Démétér; and twenty-nine 
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shorter poems on various godu. These 
are really préemia, or introductions, with 
wich the rhapsodists prefaced their reci- 
tatious. Their object is to praise tha god 
at whose festival the recitation took place, 
or who waa specially honoured in the town 
where the rhapsodist presented himself. 
Perhaps evon the choice of the introduc- 
tion may have been influenced by the cou- 
tents of the subsequent poem. If these 
poems did not originate with Homer, at any 
rate they are the compositions of rhapso- 
dists of the Homeric achool, called Jrme- 
ride. Thus the rhapsodixt Cfnathus of 
Chios (abont B.c. G04) is named as the 
author of the hymn to the Delian Apollo. 
Tho collection appears to have been pre- 
pared for the use of the rhapyodists in 
Attica, with a view to selections ing 
made from it at pleasure. (b)Sixteen small 
pooins called Epigrammdta, remains of an 








older postry, two of which ase lays in a 
popular style: the Kamtnds, or “ potter's 
oven” (in which the blessing of Athéué is 


invoked on a batch of earthenware, whon 
laced in the furnace), and a kind of 

wiging song, called the Eirestone (lit. a 
hatvest-wreath wound round with wool), 
(¢) The Batrachiimpimechia, the Battle of 
the Frogs aud Mice, a parody of the Tlic, 
is generally attributed to Pigrés, the 
brothor of tho Carian queen Artéinisia, so 
well known in connexion with tho Persian 
Wary. The ancient satirical opic poem 
called the Margites (“the dolt”) has been 
lost. Its gront antiquity may be inferred 
from its having been assigned to Homor as 
early asthe timeel Archtléchns ob, 676 B.c.) 
{Oa Homer, are Pinf. Jebb's Infroduction|] 

(2) A poet of Hiérapélis in Caria, son 
of tho poctess Moro, born in the first half 
of the 8rd century 8.c. He was one of 
the sevon tragic poets of the Alexandrine 
Pleiad (9 

Hémoi Peors"). A name given 
to the Spartiite (q.v.) in allusion to their 
having equal political rights with one 
another. 

Honés and Virtis. The Latin personi- 
fications of honour and warlike courage. 
[Cic., Verr. ii 4, 121.) Marcus Marcellus, 
the famous conqueror of Syracuse (B.C. 
212), added to an already existing shrine 











dedicated to Honos another to Virtus, and ' 


united them both in one building, which 

he adorned with the masterpieces of Greek 

art which he had carried off from Syracuxe, 

Maring built a second temple from the 

booty gained in the Cimbrian War (B.c. 
DG. A. 
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101). Upon coins they are both represented 
as thful figures, with tresses; IJonos 
with a chaplet of boy-leaves and corm- 
copia, end Virtus with a richly ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites. The heavily armed foot-voldiers 
of the Greeks, who fought in serried 
masses (sce Puataxx) ‘Their weapons 
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APISTION OF 








* MONUMENT OF AM AITKMIAN HOPLITE. 
(Athena > 


consisted of an oval shield suspended from 

the shoulder-belt, and wielded by means 

of a handle, a coat of mail (sce THORAX), & 

helmet and reaves of bronze, and sometimes 

a lance about six feet long, and a ahort 

sword. The Spartans, who fought with 
x 
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shields Jarge enough to cover the whole 
man, appear to have worn neither euirass 
uor greaves, The whole equipment, weigh- 
ing close on 77 ibs., was worn only in battle: 
on the march the greater part of it was 
carried by a slave. An idea of the equip- 
ment of ar Athenian hoplite [aboat 500 
B.C.J may be derived from the accompanying 
illustration of the monument to the Athe- 
nian AristTin [found near Mirathon, but 








probably of earlicr date than 490). Tho | 


weapons of the Mneedonian hopliter, o 
phdlangite, wore a cicular shicld with a 
bronze plate, about two feet in diameter, 
and about twelve ponnds in weight, 2 
Jeathor jerkin with brass mountings and 
ornaments, light greavos, a round felt hat 
(see Causta), a short sword, and the Mace- 
Aoninn snrinsa (9.0.). 

Hoplimachi. See QLADIATORES. 

Horace (Quintus Hérdting 
Tho well-kuown Roman port, born 8th Dec., 


2.0, 65, at Véniisia, on tho Vorders of Apulia, 


and Lnecanin, whore bis father, who was & 
dreednan, possoused a small property, and 
fillod the attico of a collector (coactar), To 
ive his son a batter edneation, he betook 
Fimeelf to Rome, and 
hero Horace recoivol a 
training similar to that 
of the wos of wealthy 
knights and — sonatora, 
under his father's eye, 
who watched over him 
with a touching solici- 
tudo, At firat he stndiod 
wider the granmarion 
Orbilrn» Papillus of 
BéEniventum, whose 
floguing proponsities 
Horare yendotod proverbial. 
hin. odaention, and expecially to study 
philosophy, Horneo resorted to Athens in 
Bc. 45; but towards the ond of the summer 
of wa’, 44, when Brutus, after the murder 
of Camar, appeared nt Athens, Horace, like 
most of the young Romaus stwiving there, 
joined him in his onthusiasm for the cause 
of liberty, At the defont at Philippi in 
42, where he fought ax a military tribuve, 
he saved himself by flight, and fortunntely 
renched Itnly in safoty. It is trae that 
he met with favour, but he found himself 
absolutely without means, a the proport 
of his father, who had probably ‘died im 
the interval, had boen confiscated. To gain 
a livelihood, he insnaged to get a clerk 
ship in the questor’s office (sre Scrmz). 
Tt was at this period that, emboldened (as 
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To complete ' 
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he himself saya) by his poverty, he firat 

D asa poet. His own bent and pre- 
disponition led him at that time to satire, in 
which he took Licilius for his model, and 
to iambic poetry after the manner of Arch!- 
lochus. His first attempts gained him the 
acguaintance of Vergit awl Virius, who 
commended him to their influential patron 
Macinas. The latter allowed the post to 
be introduced to him (abont 38 4.¢.), but 
for fully wine months paid no attention to 
him, until he once more invited him to his 
house, and admitted him to the circle of 
his friends, In course of time there grew 
up a very intimate friendship between 
Mecenay and Horace. About 36 2.0. the 
yoct dedicated to him, under the title of 
Nermanés, the first collection of his Satircs, 
which up to then had been published 
separately; and abont 33 he recoived from 
Mecenas the gift of 2 »mall estate in the 
Sabine district, which from that time 
forward was his favourite abode, In the 
year B.C. 30, or porlaps in the beginning of 
sc. 29, Horace published his second book 
of Satives; and (nearly simultineously) his 
collection of iambic vorsos, or Epodrs, ap- 
peared, In the following years he specially 
devoted himself to lyric poetry, taking the 
Rolie poets for his model, and having the 
inorit of being the first who found for their 
forms of verse a home on Roman ground. 
About 23, he published his first collection of 
Odes (Carmina) in three books, which were 
all dedicated to Mrcenns, [But some of 
the Odes were written before 8c, 29,60 that 
in reapect to the date of composition, as 
distinguished from that of publication, the 
collections of Odes and Epodes overlap, 
Sec Prof, Nottleship’s Lectures and Essays, 
Pp. 156-163.) Tho Odos were followed by 
a continuation of the conversational Satires 
or Sermones in a new form, that of letters, 
each addressed to ono person, and called 
the Epistite. 

Through Mecenns Horace made the ac- 
qguaintance of Angnstus. The ex-republican 
and soldier of freedom had shown at first 
but little sympathy for him: but after 
wards, having learned to recognise that 
the only chance of the salvation of the 
state lay in the role of a monarch, and hav- 
ing seen Augustus successfully engaged m 
restoring the country to tranquillity and 
prosperity at home, and to its ancient pres- 
tige abroad, he was completely reconciled 
to the emperor, and in several of his Odes 
paid a high tribute to his merits. Never- 
theless, he war always anxious to maintain 
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an ‘attitude of independence towards the 
emperor, and excused himself from accept- 
ing the tempting offer of Augustus to enter 
his service as private secretary and to forin 
one of his suite. But he did not entirely 
decline to carry out his wishes. It was by 
his desire that’ (about B.c. 17) he composed, 
for the festival of the Secular Games, the 
hymn to Apollo and Diana, known as the 
Carmén Secilar?, He also celebrated 
the victories of the emporor’s stey-rons, 
Tiberius and Drusus, in several Odes (3.0. 
45), which he published with some others 
ax a fourth book uf Odes (about 13 8.0.) As 
Augustus had complained that Horace lnd 
made no mention of him in his earlier 
Epistles, the poet addresned to lna a com- 
position which stands first in the second 
book of Epivtlrs, probably published shortly 
before his denth, The {amous Epistila ad 
Pisines, commonly called the Ars Pactica, 
is ofton reckoned as the third epintle of the 
second book {bat probably belongs to an 
enrlior date}. The poot died 27th Noveinber, 
u..8, and was buried on the Esquiliue, near 
to his recently deceased frien, Macenas. 
Horace, as he was himself nware, is not 
a poet who soars to lofty heights; on the 
contrary his uature is exsentially reflee- 
tive, aud with him tasto and fancy aro 
always nnder the control of reason. In his 
lyrical poems he began with more oy less 
free imitations of Grock models, and gra- 
dually advanced to independent compositions 
in the Greek form. Their merits do not 
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art with which both diction and metre 
are handled. In the poems of a higher 
style which he composed by desire of 
Angustus, or under the influence of the 
times in which hs lived, the expression 
rises to actaal loftiness, but the spirit of 
deliberate purpose is generally prominent, 
He succeeds best in those of his Ques in 
which, following his own bent, without any 
external prompting, he treats of yome bright 
and simple theme, such as love or friend- 
ship. His personality reflects itself most 
vividly in hix Satires and in hiy Epistles, 
which often have a siuilar aim. Follow- 
ing the method of Lucilius, he here gives 
bis personal impressions of sovial and 
literary matters in a form that is moro 
natural, and at the same time moro artistic, 
than his predecessor's, and in a style that 
approachos the language of everyday life, 
At first his Satiros, ike his Epodes, were 
not without a pungency corresponding to a 
bitterness of fecling due to the circumstances 
of his life; but os his tempor bocame 
cahner, they aysame a inore genial and less 
personal complexion, In the Epistles, the 

st shows himself the exponent of a mild, 
if not very soep, philosophy of life. From 
an oarly date Horace’s pooms were vsed in 
Roman schools as a text-book, and were 
expounded by Roman scholars, especially 
by Acron an Ponplrto (ye, 6). 

Hore. The gorkles-es af order in natare, 
who cauxe the sentons ta change in their 
regular course, aud all things to come into 














F TUE ROKZ AKINGING WRDDIAG GITIS TO PELEUS, 
(Pars, Lontre.) 


consiat in warmth of feeling or depth of 
thought, but in the perspicuity of their plan, 
the evenness of their execution, and tho 


being, blossom and ripen at the appointed 
time.’ In Homer, who gives them neither 
nor names, they are mentioned 
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as handmeidens of Zeus, entrusted with 
the guarding of the gates of heaven and 
Olympus; in other words, with watching 
the clouds. Hesiod calls them the daughters 
of Zeus and Thémts, who watch over the 
field operations of mankind; their names 
are Eundmta (Good Order), Dike (Justice), 
and Eirene (Peace), names which show that 
the divinities of the three ordinary seasons 
of the world of nature, Spring, Sammer, and 
Winter, ore also, a8 daughters of Themis, 
appointed to superintend the moral world of 
human Jifo, This is expecially the case with 
Dike, who is the goddess who presides over 
jogal’ oder, and, like Themis, is enthroned 
by the side of Zeus. According to Hesiod, 
she immediately acquaints him with aJ} un- 
just judicial decisious, so that he may punish 
them. In the tragic pots she is mentioned 
with the Erinfée, and as a divinity who 
id relentlens and stern in exacting punish- 
ment, (See AstRaa.) At Athens, * 

two fore wea honoured: Thatls, 
the goddens of the flowers of spring; 
and Carpi, the goddess of the fruits 
of yummer. Nevertheless the Hors 
wore ave recognised ak four im numn- 
ber, disthyguished by the attibutes of 
the sonsons. They were represonted as 
delicate, joyous, lightly moving crea- 
tures, adoruod with flowers and finite 
and, like the Graces, often asaociated 
with other divinities, such as Aphré- 
dité, Apollo, and Héliés, As the Hora 
specially representing xpring, we have 
Chiovis, the wife of Zéphfrax, and 





goddess’ of flowers, identified by the 
Romana with Flora (y.r.). 

Hordicidia. Sie Forvicwwia and 
TRLLUs. 

Hormis. A chain-dance (see 
Dance). 

Hortensius (Qrintus; surnamed 


Hortdlus). A distinguished Roman 
orator, B.C, 114 50, For a consider- 
able time he had uo rival in the 
Forum, owing to his brilliant genius 
and his remarkably retentive memory. 
Poxsessing vast means, he gave hitn- 
self up to the enjoyments of life, and 
allowed his somewhat younger contem- 
rary, Cicero, completely to outstrip 
im. (Down to about 63 u.c. Horten- 
siug represented the #abtlés, as against 
Cicero; but afterwards the two orators were 
generally on the same side.| He also tried 
hw hand as a writer of history and as a 
post. Of his writings we have only meagre 
notices. [Cic., Brutas, §§ 301-803.] 
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Horns (Egyptian Har), An Egyptian 
god, the son'of Osiris and Isis, At the 
death of his father he waa atill a child, 
but when he had grown to be a stalwart 
youth (Iarver, i.e. a “stronger Horus”), 
he overeama ‘and captured Typhou, the 
murderer of his father, after a combat 
lasting over many days, and landed him 
over to Isis, who, however, let him go 
free. By the Egyptians he was deemed 
the victorious god of light (who overcame 
darkness, winter, and drought), and was 
identified with Apollo by the Greeks, He 
is often represented with the hend of @ 
hawk, which was sncred to him. He must 
be distingnished from a younger Horus, 
the Harpierittes of the Greeks (in Egyptian 
Harpechruti, ie. “Ha the child”), who 
was received by Isis from Osirix in the 
underworld, anil is the representative of 
the winter-sun, aud also tho image of early 


* HOM ENEITB, 
(Rome, Villa Albani } 


vegetation, and therefore identified with 
Prixpus. Statues represent him as a naked 
boy with his finger on his mouth (see fig. 2 
under ists). Misunderstanding this symbol 
of childhood, the Greeks made him the god 
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of Silence and Secrecy. Afterwards, in the 
time whon mysteries were in vogue, his 
worship was widely extended among the 
Greeks, and also among the Romans, 
House, The Greck honsn (see plan, fig. 
1) was divided into two chief parts, one of 
which wag astigned to the men (andronttis) 
and the other to the women (gjnatkont/ts 
or gynaikeidn), The women’s division was 
situated at the back of the house, and some- 
times in the upper story if thore was one, 





(1) PLAN oF Loser TvPE oF anEEx 
HOUR WISH ONE COURS. 
(Designed hy Gub! ) 


49,0 Workroome tor the maxd-servents. 
2 Hefvoom of the master of the house 





, Store-rooma, bedi vows, 





‘The door of the house opened inwards, It 
was pinced sometimes in a line with the 
Jogade, sometimes in a small recess called 
the prathpron or propijlaion. In front of 
this there often stood an altar belonging 
to the house and consecrated to Apollo 
Agyieus, or the god of streets. In the 
interior, on both sides of the vestibule, wore 
the doorkeeper’s room and other chambers 
for work and business. The vestibnle led 
into an open court (ade) surrounded on 
thres sides with columns. In the middle 
of this was the altar of Zeus Herkeivs, the 
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patron deity of domestic life. At the sides 
were chambers for eating and sleeping, 
storerooms, and cells for slaves, which, like 
the front rooms, apened into the court, 
But the slavew sometimes lived in an upper 
story, co-extensive with the wholo house, 
On the side of the court opposite the ves 
tibule there were no columns, but two 
pilestors at some distance from each other 
marked the entrance of a hall called prostdy 
or parastis, which measured in breadth 
two-thirds of the diatanco betwoon the 
pilnstors. Here the family met at their 
common meals aud common sacrifices ; here, 
too, in al) probability stood the hearth or 
eanetnary of Hestis. On ono side of the 
parastax was the thaldmés or sleoping room 
for the master ond mistress of tho house, 
On the other side was the amphithald mds, 
whore the daughters probably slept. In 
the under wall of the paraxtas was a door 
called matuutis or mest, which led into 
tho workiooin of the female servants. Largo 
houses had a second court, péristilin, 
entirely surrounded by colamus. The roof 
of the Greck house was generally, though 
not alwnyx, ilat; the 1coms were mostly 
lighted through ‘the doors which opened 
iuto the court, 

The anciont Roman dwelling house (fig. 
2) consisted of 2 quadrangular court called 
Gtrtun (from ater, Uinck), because the walla 
wero blackened by tho smoke from the 
hearth. The afritm was outored by the 
door of the house, and was the common 
meeting place for the whole family. It 
was lighted by an opening in the tiled roof, 
which was four-sided and sloped inwards. 
This opening was called the complitvtuin, 
and served both as a chimney for the hearth 
oud as an inlet for the rain, which fell 
down into the dmplivtum, a tank sunk in 
the floor beneath. There was also, in more 
ancient times, a subtorranean cistern 

fous) into which the rain out of the 
impluvium wos collected. But in later 
times the water was carried off by pipes 
underground. At the back of the impluvivn 
was the hearth with the Pendfés, At the 
side of tho atrium was the room used for 
cooking, for meals, and for sacrifices, Tn 
the wall fronting the entrance was the 
marringe-bed and the master’s money-chest. 
Tho mistress of the house sat in the atrium 
with her maids, spinuing, weaving, and 
generally superintending the household. It 
was in the atrium that the family received 
their clients and friends, that the dead were 
leid out in etate, and memorials of the de- 
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arted were hung on the wall. Gradually : at the back in summer, but closed in winter 
it hecame the fashion to attach small rooms , by @ partition. The fablintm was used a8 
the master's office, In later times a garden, 
surrounded by side busldiugs and covered 
colonnades, was added at the back of the 
house, This was called péristjlinm, and 
wag, as the name and the whole plan of it 
shows, an inutation of the Greek arrange- 
ment. The diming rooms, sloeping apart- 
ments, and living rooms (fs deter, cabicd- 
Tum, diata) were trausierred into the side 
buildings, as wero also the entertaining 
roo («c7dra) aud the hall (ects), and above 
alt the storerooms, hearth, and kitchen, 
The private chap: I (eacraritan or fararluan, 
sce LARES) was also generally sitrated in the 
peristylinm, The entrance into this from 
‘the atrium was through corridors ( furiecs) 
situated near the fablévtm, The atrinne 
now served imerely as a state reception- 
room. It wax xplendidly decorated with 
pillars aud other ornaments, and had ® 
table (cw fibitium) in tho nuddle to repre- 
rent the heath, Ii the raat was simply 
supported on heanis, the atrinm was called 
tusednicum (fig, 8); i the conylurdim 
was supported on four columns, tfrastplun 
if the 100f-beaus were let mto the wall on 
one side, and supported on a column apiece 
on the other, it was styled corinthtum, 
Great houses, Lke temples and large 
tombs, generaily hnd a kind of entrance: 
hall or esiiilim (te, stabitlin, or an out- 
side standing-place], raised nbove the street 
and approached by steps. This space was 
often adorned with arms teken in war, 
aintues, colonuades, and flower-beds, It 
(2) Pras o tix casa Di was here thet visitors assembled tor morn 
FISURATIs SUMPLYL ing calls. In ordinary houss there was 
Beem corneal ermal soem. wither no vestibule ox only an indication 
of one, effected by throwing the door a 
Jew steps back into the house, The door 
opened outwards, aud generally consisted 








to the two sides as far as the 
hearth, These rooms lad uo 
light except that obtained frow 
the atrium. Bat the space at 
the back was left quite free, and 
extended in its full width in 
two wingy (dle) behiud these 
side chambers on right and left. 
In aristocratic houres the busts 
of the ancestors were set up 
in these wings. The marriage- 
bed was also removed froin the 
wall against which it stood ; the 
wall was broken through, and 
the tablinwm erected against it This was of two wings; but sometimes, if the 
originally « wooden shed, which was open entrance was s wide one, of several folds 
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It did not move on hinges, but on Jet 
into the threshold above end below, © The 
door led immediately into the ostium, a 
apace opening directly into the atrium. At 
the side of the oxtium was the room of the 
sloorkeeper (t@n¥#or), with other rooms, which 
were somctimes let out as shops. 

The Roman house wasoriginallycaleulated 
only for one story, but in course of time 
a second atory became usnal. As the 
dining-room was generally in this part of 
the house, al] the rooms in the upper story 
were called cfndcila. The upper story 
was approached by steps in the torm af a 
Indder, and was lighted by opeuings which 
could be closed by shutters. Some of these 
windows were pierced in the outer wall, aud 
some in the inner wall, carricd round the 
roofs of the atrium and peristylium There 
were three-storied houses in Rome ay early 
as the ond of the Republic, The upper 
stories were let to tenants, 
and as early as the time of 
Augustus it wax found neces- 
sary to limit the height of 
tho street frontage to 7) Ro- 
man feet, o maximum which 
was afterwards loweral to 
GO fest, The roof was of tiles, 
and xometimes pointed and 
sloping on the four sidox, sometimes flat, 
in which case it was often ornamented with 
Rowering plants and shrubs. A flat roof of 
thin sort was called sdlartum. Tho ancients 
heated their houses by means nf portable 
firepinces, braziers, and sometimes stoves, 
The Romans in the north of Italy, Gaal, 
and Germany used hot air for the purpose, 
(See Barns.) Largo lodging-houses were 
tound both in Greek and Roman cities, the 
Greek name for such a house being sjuctkta 
and the Latin name insta, 

Rousehol¢ Goda. Ser Lares and Pr- 
NATES, 

Hylicinthys, Son of king Amyclas. of 
Amycle in Laconia, and of Divmédé. He 
was beloved for his beanty by Apollo and 
Zéphfrus. As Apollo was one day teach- 
ing the boy how fo play at qnoits, ou the 
banks of the river Eurotas, the wind-god 
in his jealousy drove the qnoit with sach 
violence against the head of Hyacinthus, 
that the blow killed him. From his blood 
Apollo caused a flower of the same name to 
spring up, with the exclamation of woe, 
Al, AT, marked upon its petals. Hyacinthus, 
like Adonis, is a personification of vegera- 
tion, which Honrishes in the spring-time, but 
ig scorched and killed by the glowing heat 
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of the summer sun, which is symbolized by 
the quoit or discus. Like other festivals 
in honour of nature, the festival of the 
Hyacinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at 
‘Amyclz for three days in July, down to the 
time of the Roman emperors, was connected 
with the expression of grief at the death of 
vegetation, of joy over the harvest, and of 
cheerful trust in the re-awakening of nature, 
On the first day, which was dedicated to 
silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyaciuthns, which 
was under tho statno of Apollo in the 
temple at Amycle, The following day was 
spent in publie rejoicing in honour of Apollo, 
in which all the popmlace, including the 
slaver, took part. They went in fextal pro- 
cession with choruses of singing boys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and flutes, to the 
temple of Ayollo, where games and compo- 
titions, sacrifices and entertainments to one 












another took place, and a robe, woven by 
the Spartan womeu, wey offered to the 


HyAdés (“the rainmg ones”). Daugh- 
tersof Atlas and of Althra, and sistera of 
the Pleitdés: their number varies between 
two and seven. Being Nymphs who sup- 
plied nonrishment by means of moisture, 
they were worshipped at Dadonn ax nurses 
of Zeus or of the mfant Dionfsns. As a 
reward for this they were placed in the sky 
aastars, At their rising about the same time 
as the sun, between May 7 and 21, rainy 
weather nsually began. Hyades is natu- 
rally derived from the verb “to rin”; but 
the Roman, wrongly supposing it came 
from the Greck for “a pig,” callerl the con- 
stellation “the little piga” (attedlw), 

Hydria (Givek), A kind of vessel for 
holding water, (See VssEes.) 

[Hydriaphiria (Greek), “The carrying 
ofa waterpot,” a service performed by the 
wives of renident aliens at the Pandthenea,) 

‘Hygteié. In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of Asculapius 
(Gr. Astlepiss), with whom she is often 
worshipped, In works of art she is repre 
sented by his side, as a maiden of kindly 
aspect, with a serpent, to whom she is 
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givmg drmk from a eaucer (ste cut) By 
the Romans she was identified with Salis 





MAGUTTA 
(ound at Ostin 1707 10 the Hope Collection, 
Becy dene Marres ) 
Hyginus (1) Gate Jains A Roman 


schoint, n native of Spain, and a freed 
man of Augustus, who appointed him 
librarian of the Palatine Lilrary His ver- 
satihty ag an autho: reiminds us of Varro, 
for works of lus are meutioned beamg on 
histo cal, antiquatian, geogiaphical, theo- 
Logical, and agrcultmal subjacts Under 
the nae of Hy,tnny we posacss two echool- 
books of mythology, both are the production 
of the same author, but st 15 somewhat 
doubtful whether thoy ate really written 
by the Roman schol, or are only ex 
tracts fiom the genuine woiks or fiesh 
versious of them They ate (@) the Fabd- 
tarwm Ltbe1, a collection of 277 legends, 
which ate not withont value for the mytho- 
logy and histmy of the Greck dram, as 
the autho: has made nse of the tragedians 
an bis compilation , (b) an incomplete work, 
De Astiindmia, 1m fom books, commonly 
called Partica Ast: dndmtea, consisting of the 
elements of astionomy with an account of 
the constellations end the myths relating 
to them, mamly after Eratosthénes 

(2) H Gromdticus (the land-surveyor, 
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from grima, a vorveyor’s measuring rod). 
He composed under Tiayan, about aD 108, 
several booke on the surveymg of Iand It 
2 doubtiul whether the work on Roman 
castrametation, entitled De Mantttintbus 
Castroru , should be really attributed to 
him ‘The beginning and the end are alike 
Jost Itss the chiof source of our know- 
Tedge of the snbyct It was probibly com- 
posed early sn the dd century aD 

Hylis ‘Son of Thaddimas, kang of the 
Dis dpes, and of the Nymph Mendice Ho 
was a favourite of Heracles, whom he 
accompaned on the Argonauti¢ expedition 
When Heracs disembarked upon the coast 
of Mysia to cut himself a fresh oar, Hyle 
followed bun to draw water fiom afountun, 
tho Nymphs of which drew the beantitul 
youth down nito the water The Aiyounnts 
jueving gove on then way, Horacles, with 
Ins sister’s son Pol pheimns, iemnuined 
b hind to scuch for hin = On fuling to 
find him, ho did nor Teave unttl hc had taken 
hostages fiom the Mysims, and made thom 
promse that they would produce the boy 
erthor dead m alive After that the inhibi 
tants of Clos (founded by Poly phemus and 
afterwads cillul Prusias) continually 
sought for Hyls, and sacriheed to bim 
every year at the tountam, and thrice called 
lum by name 

Byllus Ihe son ot Heracles and Deri- 
nia, husband of 1sle When he, and the 
rest of tho children of Heancles, at their 
father’s death, were pursued every where by 
the enmity of Entystheus, they at lost found 
succom: from Theseus, or bis son Demophon 
When Enrysthens drew near with lis 
aimy to coupe) the Athenians to give thom 
up, Maarir, daughter of Heiwles, fieely 
offered homiIf up as a sroritice for her 
breth:on, who, aided by the Athenians, 
deteated the enemy, Eurystheus bemg 
shun as a fugtve by Hyllus lunself 
Having withdiawn trom Atticn to Thossaly, 
Hvllus was adopted by the Dorian pice 
Mignnivs, whom Heracles hd once assisted 
im the war between the Lapitha and the 
Ditopes, under promise of Nas ehdication 
of the inyal power, together with a third 
part of the kmgdom Thus the inle over 
the Doren» passed to him and his descen- 
dants When commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to attempt to conquer the hing- 
dom of Ewurystheus immediately after “ the 
thud finit,’ he endeavoured atter the lapse 
of three venis tc invade the Poloponnesus 
‘by way of the Isthmus He was, however, 
repulsed by Atreus the successor of Eurye 
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thous, and fell in single combat with 
Echémta, king of Tégéa. It was in the 
“third generation” after him that the sons 
of his grandson Aristomichas, viz. Téménus, 
Cresphontés, and Aristodémus, at last con- 
quered the Peloponnesus, which was then 
under the rule of Tisiménus, son of 
Orestéa. 

Hymén (Gr. Hijmenaivs; Lat, Hjmenaus). 
The Greek god of marriage aud of the mar- 
riage-song (named after him), He is some- 
times described as the sou of Apollo and a 
Muse (either Torps{chdré, Urania, or Cal- 
lip), who had vanishod on hisown wedding- 
day, and was consequently always sought 
for at every wedding. He is alxo described 
ag a gon of the Thensalion Maynéa and of the 
Muse Clio, and as beloved by Apollo and 
Thimfris; or as the son of Dionysus and 
Aphrdditd, who lost his voice and life while 
singing the nuptial song at the marringe 
of Dionysus and Ariadnd, According to 
Attic tradition, he was an Atgive youth 
who, in the disguise of a girl, followed ta 
the feast of Dematér at Bleusis a youny 
Athenian maiden whom he loved with- 
‘out winning the consent of her parents, 
Hymoneus and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, wore carried. 
off by pirates, whom he afterwards killed 
in their sleep, and henceforth became the 
champion of all women and damsels. In 
art he is represented like Erés, as a bean- 
tiful, winged youth, only with a more 
serious expression, and carrying in his 
hand the marriage torch and nuptial veil. 
The marriage-song called Hymenaus, which 
is mentioned as early as Homer, was sing 
by young men aud maidens, to the sound of 
flutes, during the festal procession of the 
bride from the honse of her parents to that 
of the bridegroom. In character it was 
partly serious and partly humorons, The 
several parts always ended with an invoca- 
tion of Hymenwus. (See ErrrHaLaMium.) 
On the Roman god of weddings, ser 
Tacassto. 

Hymnus generally meant among the 
Greeks an invocation of the gods, especially 
in the form of an ode sung bya choir, to the 
accompaniment of the ctfhdra, while they 
stood round the altar. 

Hypasthral Temple A temple not covered 
by aroof. (See further under TEMPLE.) 

Hypaspiste. The shicld-bearers in the 


Greek army, who followed the heavy- : 


armed warriors and carried a portion of 
their burdensome equipment, principally 
the shield, the necessary baggage, and the 
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usual provision for three days. Among the 
M ‘jana the light infantry were so 
called to distinguish them from the heavy 
Phelangite (sce Hovutres), and the 
archers. They wore a round felt hat (see 
Csvsta), a linen jerkin, and hod a long 
dagger and a short hand-pike, They were 
a standing body of 6,000 mea, and in 
war formed the king’a bodyguard. (Sve 
AGEMA,) 
Hy 





‘81, lit, “dwellora beyond the 
north wind” (Borax). A people of Greek 
legend, whose existence was denied by 
some of the ancients, while others en- 
deavoured to define their position more 
precisely, They were said to dwell far 
away in the north, where the sun only rose 
and get once a year, a fancy due, perhaps, 
to wome dim repart of the long arctic sum- 
mor day. The fruits of the earth ripened 
quickly with them ; they lived in unbroken 
happiness, knowing no violence or strife, 
and reached the age of 1,000 yonra; any 
who were weary of life casting them- 
selves from a sacred rock into the sea. 
Tho myth is connected with the worship of 
the god of light, Apollo, who during the 
dark winter was supposed to visit them, as 
hia pricstly people, in_a chariot drawn ‘by 
swana; returning to Delphi for the snm- 
mer. There was a tradition in Délsa, that 
in earlier times they used to send to that 
island the firstfraits of their harvesta by 
way of Déddun, Thessaly, and Eubea. 
($pbridés (Gr. Hypéreides). One of the 
Ten Attic Oratora, born about 4.0, 380, son 
of the Athouian Glaucippus, He was a 
pupil of Plato and Isicratés, and won for 
himself on important position as a forensic 
and political orator, although his private life 
was not unblemished. Asa statesman, he 
decidedly shared the views of Demosthenes, 
and wag his steadfast ally in the struggle 
against the Macedonian party. It is true 
that he afterwards [p.c. 324] took part in 
the prosecution of Demogthenea, when 
aceused of having taken bribes from 
Alexander's troasurer, Harp&lus, and that 
he contributed to his condemnation ou that 
charge. After the destruction af Thebes 
hy Alexander (335]it wasonly with difficulty 
thot he and Demosthenes escaped being 
given up to the Macedonians. After the 
death of Alexander [323] he was the chief 
instigator of the Lamian War, at the unfor- 
tunate conclusion of which he and Demoa- 
thenes (who hnd been reconciled to one 
another in the meantime) aud other patriota 
were condemned to death by the Macedonian 
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party. He fled for sanctuary to a temple 
in Agina, but wes dragged away from it 
by force, and by order of Antipater put to 
death at Corinth in 322. Of the seventy- 
seven speeches which were known to 
antiquity as the work of Hyperides, only 
a. fow fragments were known until recent 
times; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, 
in Egypt, extensive fragments were found 
of hinspeoch Agaiust J moxthenes, together 
with a specch For Liroplrin and the 
whole of hin speech Against Enaénippus. 
Tn 1856 there was a further discovery in 
Hgypt of an important port of the Funeral 
Ovation doliverod in 322 over those who 
lund fallon in the mege of Lanta. [The con- 
elusionol the speech Against Phiippidrs and 
the wholo of that Agetinst Atheucgencs were 
first publinhod in 1801}, 

Though the apecehes af Hyperides nover 
atta to the farce and depth of those of 
Denioatlenes, nevertheless they wer valued 
Lighly ou aeconnt of the skill of their con- 
xtruction and the grace and charm of their 
Oxpreskion, 

périén. Oue ofthe Titans (q.v.), father 
of the Sun-god Helios, who himself is also 
callod Hyperion in Homer. 

Hypermnéstra, The only one of the 
daughters of Danans who spared her has- 
band, Lynceus, (See Danaus.) 














facchus. A nome under which Dionysus 
was hououred, together with Damétér and 
Persaphtné, at the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
(See Dionysus, PensspHonr, and E.rv- 
BINIA.) 

Iambic Poetry. Inmbic poetry, like the 
elegiac poetry which wax also nearly con- 
temporaneous with it and was similarly 
cultivated by the Ioninns of Axia Minor, 
forms e connecting link between epic and 
lyric jwetry, Whilo elegy howover is 
directly connected, both in metrical form 
and expression, with epic poetry, iambic 
poetry is in direct contrast to it, both as 
Tegards gubject-matter, diction and metre. 
The difference between the subject-matter 
of the two is as marked as the distinction 
was between tragedy and comedy in later 
times, While the aim of epic postry is to 
awake admiration for its heroes, iambic 
poetry strains all the resources of art and 
irony, sarcasm and satire, to hold up the 
feulte and weaknesses of human nature to 
mockery and contempt, This form of 
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‘Hypéroéa. The upper story of a Greek 
houxe. (See House.) 

Hypnds. The god of sleep. (Sce SLEEP.) 

H¥porchéma. A species of lyric, choral 
soug in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained imitative dance 
movements. J.ike tho peans, these choral 
odes were inostiy sng in honour of Apollo. 

Hypiscénium. See THEATRE. 

Hypsipylé. Daughter of This of Lem- 
nds, The Leranian women had, from jenlousy, 
killed all the men of the island ; Hypsipyle 
alone spared her father Théas, having Leon 
the means of aiding hie fight. When the 
Argonauts landed at Lemos and anarried 
the women, Hypsipyle bore twin soux to 
Jason; Eunzus, who in Homer fignros as 
king of Lemnos and carries ov trade with 
the Grecks before Troy: and Thoas, who is 
sometnaes desciihed ax a son of Dionfanr, 
When the news of her father’s escape 
was ramonred among the Leninian women, 
Hypsipyle was forced to flee for her life, 
and was eaptnred by pirates, who sold her 
to Lycergus of Néméa. There, as the nurse 
of Opheltex, the infant son of the king, she 
accidentally caused his cleath (# SEVEN 
AGAINST THEHRS), and was exposed to the 
greatest daugor, from which she wag only 
rescued by the intervention of her sons, 
who were sent to her aid by Dionysus. 


poetry, in keeping with ita subject, con- 
fined itself to the simple, unadorned language 
of everyday life, and made uso of the pliant 
iambic metre, which lent itself readilv to 
such Jangnnge, and had long been popularly 
employed to clothe in a poetic garb the rail- 
jery which formed part of the rustic feasts 
of Demeter. This custom, as well as the 
application of the word fambus to verses 
of this kind, was traced to the Thracian 
maiden Jambé (also called the daughter 
of Pan and Echo). When the goddess 
Damétér was plunged in grief for the loss 
of her danghter Peraéphéna, on entering the 
louse of Céléds at Elensis, it wax the jeste 
of Iambe that forced her to swile and 
restored her appetite. 
Iambie poetry was brought to artistic 
perfection by Archtlochus of Parts (about 
B.C.). He did not romain satisfied with 
the simple repetition of the same iambic 
versa, but invented the most varied forms, 
linking the longer iambic measures with 
the shorter, as well as with dactylic metres, 
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and thas forming epodes. Instead of the | written by him, any more than the work 


tainbus (~ -), he also made use of ite in- 
verted form, the trochee (- v). Farther re- 
presentatives of this class were his younger 
contemporary Simonides of Amorgus, ond 
Hiyy onas of Ephesus (about 540 2.c.), the 
inventor of the metre called the choliambas 
or scan iambus, the “lame” or “ Linping 
inmbus,” in which the last iambic foot is re- 
placed by a trochea, which ns xt were limps 
at the end of the verge and gives it a comic 
effect, Solon employed tho iambic form in 
justifying hia political aims in the faco of 
his oppononta Of the later iambic writers 
may be meutioned Herades or Hérondds, 
whose extant poems (:ditio princeps, 1591), 
may be assigned to the 3rd contmy Be, He 
was tho componer of mitnes in iambic metre, a 
kind of imitative pourtrayal of manners in 
choliambic verses, similar to those of the 
Roman Gnas Matzux in the Ist century 
uC, Brom the middle of this century on- 
wards Jampoons .4 s«mbic verse became 
common among the Romans, Its earliest 
representatives cluded Marius Bibaciilus, 
Catullus,and also Horace, who in hiv 6 
imitated the metres of Archilochus. Under 
the Einpire, a few poems by Martial and 
Auséniux belong to this class. 

Tamblichus. (1) A Greck writer of ro- 
mances, born in Syria, who composed in 
the second half of the 2nd century A.D. 
romance in sixteen books, called, from the 
scene of the greater part of the story, 
pA nr It relates the love-adventures 
of Rhédinés and Sinduis. We only possess 
an epitome of it by Photius. 

(2) A Greek philosopher from Chalcis 
in Syria, a pupil of Porph¥rins, and the 
founder of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonic 
Philosophy. He died about 830 aD. Ho 
employed tho Neo-Platonic philosophy en- 
tirely in the service of polytheistic rel 
and mingled it with Oriental superstition, 
which he endeavoured to justify on speca- 
lative grounds. He even taught thet divi- 
nation and magic were necessary to bring 
abont a re-absorption into the Deity. He 
himself had the reputation of working 
miracles, and was highly venernted by 
hia disciples. Of his work in ten books 
on the Pythngorean philosophy, we still 
possess four parts, including a Life of 

-ythagoras, an uncritical and careless com- 
pilation from the works of earlier writers, 
A work, formerly attributed to him, on the 
theology of arithmetic, setting forth the 
mystic lore of numbers according to the 
later Pythagoreana and Platonists, is not 





on the Mysteries of Egypt. Both however 
belong to his school. 
Tapéttie, Son of Urinna and Gen, s 


| Titan, who, either by Clymané or Asia, the 


danghter of Océdnus, became the father of 
Atlas, Méneetius, Prométheus, and Eptmé- 
theus, He was thrown into Tartarus, with 
his son Menostius, on account of his rebellion 
at Zour, 








Tasion (or Jasitus). 
De 


A favourite of 





-nétér, who in Crete became by him the 
mother of Plutus, Zeus accordingly killed 
Tosion with a flash of lightning. 

Ibycus. A Groek lyric poot of Rhéginm 
in Lower Italy, about 580 nc. Like Aua- 
creon, ho led a wandering life, aud spont 
much of his time at the coart af Pol¥eratés 
of Samos. According to his epitaph, hie died 
in his native town; according to the Jegend 
inale familiar by ‘Schiller’s poem, ho was 
slain on a journey to Corinth, and his mur- 
derers were discovered by a flock of cranes. 
His poems, which were collected iuto seven 
books, survive in scanty fiagments only. 
Thoy dealt partly with mythological themes 
in the metres of StéxIchorna and partly with 
love-songs in the spirit of Holic lyric ety, 
full of glowing passion and wenubility, It 
was mainly to the latter that he owed his 





fore. 

Tokrius. (1) The hero of the Attic deme 
of Ieasia. Under the reign of Pandiin ha 
received the vine from Dionfxus in return 
for his hospitable reception of the god. As. 
he went abont the land with skins full of 
wine, in order to apread the cultivation of 
the vine, and some shepherds became intoxi- 
cated on the new drink, their companions, 
thinking they lad been poisoned, slew him 
and either cast his body into a dry brook or 
buried him under 9 tree on Mount Hymet- 
tus. His daughter Ertgdué found it after 
a long search, boing led to the xpot by hor 
faithful dog Mera ; and bung herself on 
the tree. Diouysus punished the land with 


‘a plague, and the maidens with madness, 


so that they hanged themselven after the 
manner of Erigone, To expiate the guilt 
of slaying Icarms and to avert the curse, 
the festival of the Aiéra (the “ swing”) was 
founded in hor honour, During thia all 
sorts of small images were hung ou the 
trees and swung, and fruits were brought 
Rs an offering to the father as well as to 
the danghter, Icarius was placed among 
the constellations as Bootes or Arctitrus, 
Erigone as Virgo, and Mra as Procijin. 
{2} Son of Ebilus of Sparta. By the 
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party. He fled for ranctuary to a temple 
in Bgina, but was dragged away from it 
by forea, and by order of Antipater put to 
death at Corinth in 322. Of the seventy- 
seven speeches which were known to 
antiquity as the work of Hyperides, only 
a few frayments were Known until rocent 
times; but in 184%, in a tomb at Thedva, 
in Kgypt, extensive fragments were found 
of linspicech Agacast De muxtenes, together 
with a npoech Sor Licdphron and the 
whole nf his speech Against Eucenippus. 
Tn 1846 there wos a furthor discovery in 
Egypt of an important part of the Funeral 
Ovation delivered in 322 over those who 
had fallen in tho mege of Lamia. [The con- 
clusionof the speech Against Phtlipptdés and 
the whole of that Against Ath@nagenés were 
fint published in 1H1), 

Though tho speeches of Ryperides never 
atiam to the force aud depth of those of 
Demosthenes, nevertholoss ‘hey were valued 
highly on account of the skill of their con- 
straction and the giace and charm of their 
expression. 

i prldn, Quo of the Titans (g.v.), father 
of the Snu-god Helios, whe himself is also 
called Hyperion in Homer. 

Hypermnéstra. The only one of the 
dauglitors of Danaus who spared her hus- 
band, Lynceus, (See Danaus.) 








facchus. A noo under which Dionysus 
waa honoured, together with Démétér and 
Porsiphiné, at the Elousinian Mysteries, 
(See Dionysus, PersrpHonr, and Enru- 
BINIA.) 

Tambic Poetry. Iambic poetry, like the 
elegiae poetry which wax also nearly con- 
tompornneous with it and wns similarly 
cultivated by the Ioninus of Asin Minor, 
forms 8 connecting link between epic and 
lyric poetry, While elegy however is 
directly connected, both in metrical form 
and expression, with epic poetry, inmbic 
poetry is in direct contrast to it, both as 
rezarda subject-mattor, diction and metre. 
The difference between the subject-matter 
of the two is as marked as the distinction 
was between tragedy and comedy in Inter 
times, While the nim of epic poetry is to 
awake admiration for its heracs, iambic 
postry strains all the resources of art and 
jrony, saronsm and satire, to hold up the 
fonlts and wenknesses of human nature to 
mockery and contempt. This form of 
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‘Hypérdia. The upper story of a Greek 
house, (See House.) 
Hypnts, The yod of sleep. (See SLEEP.) 
Hyporchéma. A species of lyric, choral 
song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, nud contained imitative dance 
movements. Like tho pans, these choral 
codex were mostly sung in honour of Apollo. 
Hyposcénium. See TueaTne. 
Hypstpylé. Daughter of Thida of Lém- 
nbs. The Lemnian women had, from jealousy, 
killed all the men of the island; Hypsipyle 
alone spared her father Théis, having been 
the means af aiding his fight. When the 
Argonauts landed at Lemnos and anarried 
the wouen, Hypsipyle bere twin sony to 
Jason: Euncas, who in Homes figures a8 
ang of Tarnos and carries on trade with 
the Greeks before Troy : aud Thons, wha is 
sometimes described ax a son of Dionyeus. 
When the uews of her father’s escapo 
was rumoured among the Lemnian wonen, 
Hypsipyle was forced to flee for her lite, 
and wns captured by pirates, who sold her 
to Lycurgns of Néméa. There, as the nurre 
of Opheltex, the infant son of tho king, she 
acci ently caused hia denth (ve SEVEN 
against THERES), and was exposed to the 
greatest danger, from which she way only 
rescued by the intervontion of her sons, 
who were seut to her aid by Dionysus, 


poetry, in keeping with its subject, con- 
fined itpelf to the simple, unadorned language 
of everyday life, and made use of’ the plinnt 
inmbic metre, which lent itself rendilv to 
such langnage, and bad Jong heen popularly 
employed to clothe in a poetic garb the rail- 
lery which formed part of the rustic fensta 
of Demeter. This custom, as well ns the 
application of the word iambus to verses 
of this kind, was traced to the Thracian 
maiden Jambe (also called the daughter 
of Pan and Echo) When the goddess 
Démétér was plunged in grief for the loss 
of her daughter Perséphind, on entering the 
house of Celts at Eleusix, it wax the jeata 
of Ininbe that forced her to suile and 
restored her appetite. 

Tambie postiy,_wns brought to artistic 
perfection by Arvhiléchus of Parts (about 
700 B.c.). He did not remain satisfied with 
the simple repetition of the same iambic 
verse, but invented the most varied forms, 
linking the longer iambic meagures with 
the shorter, as well as with dactylic metres, 
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and thns forming epodes, Instead of the j written by him, any more tha the work 


famius (-), he also made wse of its in- 
verted form, the troche (- v). Further re- 
presentatives of this class were his younger 
contemporary Simdnidéa of Amorgus, and 
Hipponar of Ephesus (about 540 u.c.}, the 
inventor of the metre called the chdliambux 
or scd20n tambus, the “ lame” or “limping 
iambus,” in which the last iambic foot is re- 
placed by a trochee, which as it were limps 
at the end of the verso aud gives it a comic 
effect. Solon employed the iambic form in 
jnstilying bis politien! aims in the face of 
his oppouenta. Of the later iambic writers 
may be mentioned Herades or Héronddn, 
whose extant poems («ditio prince ps, 1dY1), 
may be assigned to the Srdcontmy nc, He 


was the comporer of inimes in inmbie metre, a | 


kind of imitative pourtrayal of manners in 
choliambic verges, similar to those of the 
Roman Gneas Afitiue in the 1st century 
3.0, From the middle of thw century on- 
wards lampoons .n wmbic verse became 
common among the Romans. Its earliest 
reprosentatives meluded Hértux Brlacitlus, 
Catullus,and also Horace, who in his epodes 
imitated the metres of Archilochus. Under 
the Enmpire, 8 few pooms by Martial and 
Ausénius belong to this elasa. 

Tamblichus, (1) A Greck writer of ro- 
mances, born in Syria, who composed in 
the second half of the 2nd century A.D. a 
romance in sixteen books, called, from the 
scene of the greater part of the story, 
Babjlontea, Tt velaten the Inve-adventures 
of Rhodanés and Sindnis, We only possess 
an epitome of it by Phétius. 

(2) A Groek philosopher from Chalcis 
in Syria, a pupil of Porphfrius, and the 
foundor of the Syrian school of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. He died about 330 a. He 
employed the Neo-Platonic philosophy en- 
tirely in the service of polytheistic religion, 
and mingled it with Oriental superstition, 
which he endeavoured to justify on speca- 
lative grounds, He even taught that divi- 
nation and magic were necessary to bring 
about a re-nbsorption into the Deity. He 
himself had the reputation of working 
miracles, and was highly venerated by 
his disciples. Of his work in ten books 
on the Pythagorean philosophy, we still 

ossess four parte, including = life of 

-ythagoras, an uncritical and careless com- 
pilation from the works of earlier writers. 
A work, formerly attributed to him, on the 
theology of arithmetic, setting forth the 
mystic lore of numbers according to the 
later Pythagoreans and Platonists, is not 


on the Mysteries of Egypt. Both however 
belong to his school. 

TApéttis. Son of Urinns ond Geo, a 
Titan, who, either by Clfméné or Asia, the 
danghter of Océinns, became the father of 
Atlas, Ménostius, Prométheus, and Eptma- 
theus. He was thrown into Tartarus, with 
his son Meuctina, on account of his rebellion 
against Zows, _ 

Vision (or Jastus). A favourite of 
Demétér, who in Crete became by him the 
mother of Plutns, Zens accordingly killed 
Tasion with a flash of lightning, 

Ibyous. A Groek lyric poot of Rhevium 
in Lower Italy, about 530 u.c, Liko Anas 
creon, he led a wandering Iife, aud spent 
much of hix time at the court of Pélforatéa 
of Samos. According to his epitaph, he died 
in his native town; according to the legend 
made familiar by Schiller’s poem, he was 
slain on a journey to Corinth, and his mur- 
derers were dixcavered by a flock of cranes. 
His poems, which were collected iuto seven 
hooks, survive in scanty fragments only. 
They doult partly with mythological themes 
in the metres of Stés¥chorns and partly with 
love-sougs in the spirit of Molic lyric poetry, 
full of glowing passion and sensibility, It 
was mainly to the latter that he owed his 
fame. 

Sedrius. (1) The hero of the Attic deme 
of Icaria, Under the reign of Pandion he 
received the vine from Dionfxus in return 
for his hospitable reception of the god. As 
he went about the land with skin» full of 
wino, in order to spread the cultivation of 
the vine, and some shepherds became intoxi- 
cated on the new drink, their companions, 
thinking they had been poisoned, slew him 
and either cast his body into a dry brook or 
buried hin under a tree on Mount Hymot- 
tns. His daughter Eriginé tound it after 
a Jong search, boing led to the spot by hor 
faithful dog Jkera ; and hung herself on 
the tree. Dionysus punished the land with 
a plague, and the maidens with madness, 
so that they hanged themsulves after the 
manner of Erigone. To expiate the xuilt 
of slaying Icarius and to nvert the curse, 
the festival of the Aigra (the “ swing”) was 
founded in her honour. During this all 
sorts of small images were huug on the 
trees and swung, and fruits were brought 
as an offering to the father as well as to 
the danghter. Icarinx was placed among 
the constellations as Bootes or Arctitrus, 
Erigone as Virgo, and Mwra as Prociion. 

(2) Son of CEbilus of Spartan, By the 
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Nymph Porbua he was the father of 
Penélope, wife of Odysseus 

Toirts Son of Dadalus While he and 
his father were flymg away from Crete by 
mets of waxen wings, in spite of his 
fathers woimngs, he few too near the 
sun, so tat Hu wax melted and he «nk 
into the sea and was drowned After him 
the islind where his body was washed 
ayhore and buried by Her icles was called 
atv, and the surrounding sea, the 
“Tear Sea” 

fetlus Adream-god (8 Dur uss) 

Ichthyocentaura, iS Trrton 

Ictinus One of the most famous archi- 
tects of Gxeeco, he flourished in the second 
half of tho 5th century bc and was a ¢on- 
temporary of Pericles ond Phidiw Hay 
mo4t fundus works were tho Pas thenvn on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and the templo of 
Apollo at Basse, near Phigala m Arcadia 
Ol both these edihces unpo tant remauns 
atom custcnce Most of the columns of 
the temple at Biyst aio stu] standing = In 
thy jadencnt of tho ancients, it wis the 
most In satifal toinple mn the Pc loponicsns, 
afta the temple of Athen at Tegea, which 
ws the work of Scopas  [Pauganias, vin 
AL §R| 

Idwan Dactyli ((m Dai? tudor) Fabulous 
beings Gieckinythology who bid then or 
ginul homo im Phiy gr Ada, bat were after- 
wads transteried by legend to the moun- 
tam of the same name im Crete, and were 
confounded with similar berms calied the 
Lelchanes, Cartes, Cabtrr, and Car gbantes, 
who were nll fabulous bomgs in the savie 
of Rhea Cfbele (the “Tdean Mother ”) 
The were accredited with having disco 
vered, and having been the first to work, 
aron and copper, with having introduced 
mmnai, and rhythm into Greoce, and with 
Doug porresred of magic power’ Three of 
the Pluyman Drctyh had names Celnus 
(the smolter), Damnd mines (the hamme), 
and Acmon (the anvil) Among the Cretan 
Dactyl:, who were fise, ten, and even more 
an number, was the “Idein Heracles,” a 
personification of the procreative powers 
of nature, who also afforded magical pro- 
techou gunst perils 

Ydis and Lynceus Sons of Aphareus of 
Meswenna and of Aend, a pau of brothers 
as herow and as mseparable ag their 
cousins Castor and Pollua (Polfdeucés) 
The Nymph Merpevsa, daughter of the 
Acainomian viver-god Eaénus, was wooed 
by Apollo, when Ida» carned her off ina 
winged chariot given him by Poseidon 
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When Apollo overtook the fugitives in 
Messema, Ides, who was then “the 
atrongest of lying men” (Homer, Jt ix 
356], stretched Ins bow against Apolo 
Zeus interposed and gave the damsel her 
choice of sustors, she decided in favour of 
the mortal, as sho feared Apollo would 
desert her Aftor that the god hated her, 
she herself and her beautiful doughter 
Cleopata or Alcydnd, wife of Meleager, 
and their daughter, all died young, and 
brought misfortune on those that loved 
them Ida and the koen-sighted Lynceus, 
who could even see into the heart of the 
earth, jomed in the Calydoman Hant and 
the Argonautic expedition Thoy met ther 
end fitting Castor and Pollux, with whom 
they had Leen bought up As they were 
ail retummg from a raid ito Arcadia, 
Idas wos appointed to divide the cattle 
they had capneed, he divided an ox into 
four potions and decided that whosoever 
devoured his portion first: was to have tho 
fast half of the spoil, and he who finisbed 
lus next, the second half He fished 
his own and his brother’s share first, 
and diove the cattle away The Dioscuri 
wee enraged and hid themselyes from the 
brothers in a hollow oak tree, but the keen 
sight of Lynceus detected then lurking- 

ice and Idas stabbed Castor in the treo 
Thereny on Pollux pierced Lynceus through, 
while Ides was alam by the hghtning of 
Zeus For another account of the origin 
of the quarrel, see Diuscurt 

Idmén Son of Apollo and of Astdile, 
daughter of Cdronus, a seer who took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, although he 
foresaw that it would lead to his own 
death He was killed by @ wild boar in 
the land of the Mariandym, in Bithyma. 
He was worshipped as 8 hero by the an- 
habstants of the town of Heracle:a in 
Pontus, which was bunlt around his grave 
by command of Apollo 

IddménMs The son of Deucilién of 
Crete, and grandson of Minds Beimg one 
of Helen's smtora, he and Meriones, the 
son of his half brother, went with eighty 
ships to Troy, where he appears in Homer 
ms among the bravest of heioes He 18 de- 
sorbed [1 Od mn 191] as one of those who 
wafely returned to his native land Acooid- 
ing to a later story, he was caught in & 
storm on his way home and vowed to 
Poseidon that, if he returue” in safety, he 
would sacrifice to the god whatever he 
should first meet on his landing His son 
out to mest him, and was accordingly 
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sacrificed ; a plague thereupon broke out, 
he was banished by the Cretana, and betook 
himself to Calabria. He afterwards with- 
drew to Coléphdn in Asia, where he is said 
to have been buried. His tomb, howover, 
was shown by the Cretans at Cndsus, where 
he_was worshipped os a hero. 

Idis. The thirteenth or fifteenth day of 
the Roman month (see CALENDAR), It was 
sacred to Jupiter. 

Idyll (in Grock eidyllion, diminutive of 
eids, “form,” “a small picture”). A 
poetic sketch of character, specially in 
connexion with pastoral life,” (See further 
under Bucoiic Porrry.) 

Tlé (“a troop”). (1) ‘The Spartan term 
for a company of boys of the same age, who 
were brought up together, (Xe Epucation.) 
(2) In the organization of the Macedonian 
army, a squadron of cavalry, senerally 200 
atroug, under the ommmand of an iarchus. 
(See Hirpets.) 

Tia. Daughter of Anéis and Lavinia. 
According to the legend, Romulus and 
Remus wore her sons by Mara. (Sce 
#ineas and Ruz Sivvia.) 

Tiiad. See Homer and Trosan War. 

Hidné —Danghter of Prinm and Hécitbit, 
and wife of the Thracian prince Pol¥- 
méstér. Her youngest brother Polfdorus 
was entrusted to her care by hor parents, 
and she bronght him up as bor own son, 
while she ynve out that her own son Del- 
pice or Détpylos was Polydorus. When 

olymestor (who was bribed by the Greeks) 
murdered the supposed Polydorus, Iione 
blinded and killed him. 

Tlithyia. See ExiTHyia, 

Tus. The son of Trox, and great-grand- 
son of Dardanus, brother of Assiricus and 
Ganymede, and father of Ladmédén. Ho 
ones went from his native town of Dar- 
dania upon Mount Ida to Phrygia, where 
he was victorious in an athletic contest 
held by tho king of the country. Beside 
fifty youths and fifty maideus, the prize 
of the contest, the king gave him, at the 
command of an oracle, a spotted cow, and 
told him there to found a city on the spot 
where she lay. He accordingly founded 
on the hill of the Phrygian Ata, the town 
which after him was called 7%n, and also 
Troy (Gr. Troia) after his father. When 
he demanded a sign of Zeus, on tho follow- 
ing morning he found the Palladium before 
his tent, 

{maginés. The Roman portrait masks 
of deceased members of a family; they 
were made of wax and painted, and pro- 
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bably fastened on to busta, They were 
kept in small wooden shrines let into the 
innor walls of the atrium. {The design of 
the fanera] monument represented in the 
accompanying cut has been obviously 
suggested by this method of enshrining 
the bust.) Inscriptions under the shrines 
recorded the names, merity, and exploits of 
the persons they referred to. The images 
were arranged and connected with one 
another by means of coloured lines, in auch 
‘@ way as to oxhibit the pedigree (sfemma) 
of the family, On textal days the shrines 
were opened, and the busts crowned with 
bay-leaves, At family funerals, there were 


© MEMORIAL RUST OF 4 ROMAN LADY. 
(Rome, Lateran Busoni.) 


le specially appointed to walk in pro- 
Reaion botore tho bly, wearing the mauks 
of the deceased members of the family, 
and clothed in the insignia of the rank 
which they had held when alive. The 
right of having these ancestral images 
carried in procession was one af the privi- 
leges of the nobility. (Polybius, v) 53: 
Pliny, N. H., xxxv 2 §§6, 7; Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist., book iii, chap. xiii.] 

Impérator (commnnder-in-chief) A 
Roman title, originally the designation of 
each sepnrate possessor of an independent 
command (imperium). In the course of 
time it became customary to assume the 
title after a man bad gained his first great 
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victory, usually after having been grosted were appointed dictators. 


IMPERIUM——INDIGITAMENTA. 


Tt was alan 


as imporator either by the soldiers on the | possesxnd by the interree, but for five daya 


battleficld, or by the decree of the senate, 
Undor the Empire the title, which was 
seldon conferred by Augustus, was granted 
for the lost time by Tiberius 22 an. It 
was usually followed by a triumph, and 
ceased when tho triumph was over. AS a 
jermancnt title, it was first assumed by 
war, whose adopted on and heir Octa- 
vian bore it ax un inherited eogndinen, 
and from tho your 1c. 40 onwards, ac- 
cording to a custom that arose at that 
time, substituted it for his provious pre 
nomen Gaius, thus becoming Inperator 
Cesar, instead of Canar Imperator. His 
immediate suoveworx, Tiberius, Caligila, 
aud Cloudins abstained from ‘using this 
prenowen ; Nora used it frequently, but 
it first became permanent with Vespasian. 
The emporors alxo took the tithe Iuperator, 
in its earlier vignification, after a victory 
wou by themuolves or on their behalf. 
Impérlum, ‘The full kingly powor among 
the Homans, the royal authority over all 
members of the state. It was conferred 
on the newly elected king by the eémittia 
chrtata, a forinal assembly of the patri- 
cinns comprising the e@riw, aud it con- 
sisted of the rights of levying the citizens 
for military xorvice, of lonilins the army, of 
celebrating « triumph, of exercising civil 
and crimiual jurisdiction, and of intlicting 
punishment on the citizens, whether cor- 
poral or capital, or such as affected either 
their property or their liborty. A symbol of 
this authority was the axe and the bundle 
of rods borne by the lictora. (See FAscEs.) 
At the establishment of the Republic 
the imperium was transferre ta the two 
consuls, as the successors of the kings; but 
the full power of the imperium was then 
limited by the fact that both possessed the 
same power, and that, in the penalties they 
inflicted in times of peace, they were sub- 
ject to the right of appoal (se Provocatio), 
and to the intervention of the tribunes of 
the peoplo, after the institution of that 
office. When the consulship was deprived 
of ita civil jurisdiction and the pratorship 
instituted for this purpose, the prretors 
also received the imperium ; nevertheless 
it was more limited (sntniis) than that of 
the consuls, who, in contrast with the 
pretors and all other magistrates except 
the tribunes, hed the right of ordering 
and forbidding. The émperiuia in its un- 
divided and unlimited form was con- 
ferred on those who in exceptional cases 











only. For consuis and preston the émpe- 
rium could be “prorogued,” ie. prolonged 

their time of office; but the impe- 
rium thus prolonged waa fintlum, Le. 
bounded within the limits of their province. 
In the Republic it could also be conferred 
by means of the comitia curiata, but this 
act fell into a mere fermality. Under the 
Empire the term imperium included the 
bighest military authority, which rosided in 
the emperor aud wax the foundation of all 
his power. It was takon up either ot the 
instance of the senate or the troops, Its 
fall validity depended on its recognition 
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Implivium. A dopression in the floor of 
the Roman atrium made for the purpose of 
receiving the rain which came in through 
the open roof. (Sre Hous.) 

Indchus. The most ancient king of 
Argos, properly the god of the river of tho 
same name, von of Ocdanuy and Téthys, 
and father of Phérénens and Io. After 
the flood of Deucalién, he ia said to have 
led the inhabitants down from the mountaina 
to the plains, and when Péseidén and Hara 
contended for the possession of the land, 
he decided in favour of the latter, In 
punishment for this Poseidon made the 
rivers of Argos suffer from a scarcity of 
water. 

Inctbaré (Gr, enkoimasthai) Specially 
used of sleeping in a sauctuary where ora- 
cular responses were sought through dreams 
or necromancy, (See ORACLES.) It was 
with a view to obtaining in a dream « reve- 
lation either from the god of the sanctuary, 
or by conjuring np the xpirit of some dead 
person. Certain preliminaries had generally 
to he performed, in particular the sacrifice 
of some animal, ‘on whose skin it was olten 
customary to sleep. These incubations, 
which were in vogue among the Greeks from 
tho earliest times, but were not extensively 
practised among the Romans until under 
the Empire, generally took place in the 
temple of Aixculapius, the god of healing, 

Indigétés, Roman deities of uncertain 
import. They pepe to bave been local 
heroes, who rauked benoath the gods, such 
as Evander, Hineas, and Komulus. 

Indigitaments. The Latin term for an 
official collection of forms of prayer de- 
longing to the libri pontificti (see Ponti- 
7 them were toe toeih the various 
powers of each god who was to be sum- 
moned to aid in particular cages; and none 
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of these divinities could be passed over, 1f 
the proyer was to 1eceive o iavomable 
answu1 Only those portions of the coliec- 
tion were made pubhe which bore direct 
reference to private life, prayers at mnz- 
ringis, at births, for a blessing on the 
chiklren at different times ot life, and ior 
th> beginning of all kinds of work, espe- 
cially agriculture (The names of the gods 
of euhest childhood wee as follows 
Potoia and Edica, who taught the child 
when weaned to ent and drink Ciba, 
who protected the child when taken ont 
of the cradle and put to bed, Ossepaga, 
who stiengthened the bone, Caina, who 
strengtheued the flesh, Zieana, who 
helped 1t to rise from the giound , Stafanus, 
Statalinits, o dea Statina, who taught it 
to stand, Abcona and sAdcGua, who sup- 
ported ite inst walking, Fabulenats, Fari- 
‘nus who assisted it to talk) All collec- 
tive occupations, all parts of the house, 
all ditlerent apots had then particula 
gods, who were invoked im these forms 
of prayer Often the various uames only 
indicate the different characteristics of a 
sungle divinity, eg Maca was mvoked 
under the names of Bona, Fauna, Ops, and 
Fatua In course of time the different 
attributes came to be repaided as separate 
divimties [The names of the above diysm- 
ties aio quoted from Vario, Antiquitates 
Rerum Divina um, by Tertullian, Ad Nat 
u 11,15 (and De Anzma 37, 39), and by 
Augustme, De Cit ttate 1, 1v 11, 21 (and 
1 8, 10, v1 9, vu 23)] 

Infaimia Tho Latin term for the low 
of certain political rights, resembhng, but 
not rdentical with, demrinktro capitis (qv ) 
It was the direct consequence of eisbonona- 
able conduct, or of some slameless act 
(such as a widow not observing tho usual 
year of mownmg, bigamy, bankruptey, 
going on the stage, 0 becoming a gladiator, 
pondering, 01 becoming a prostitute, ete ) 
it also resulted fiom a condemnation for 
felony, robbery, fraud, embezzlement of a 
deposit, whether belonging to a sonety or 
a ward, or m fact for any cizminal offence 
The infames wax expelled from his tube, 
lost his vote and his capacity for filling pub- 
le offices (cas suffrdgtt and es hdnor une), 
and could not appear in 1 court of law 
either on hry own account o: on bebnlé of | 
another. (Cp Arma ) 

Inheritance. (1) Greek (Athens) If o 
person died antestate, leaving sons, all of 
equal birthright, and none of them dis ' 
inherted, the sons iherited the property | 
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an equal paits, the eldest probably 1ecerv- 
ing the same share as the rest Ii there 
were daughters, they were provided for by 
downtes, which, in case they were divorced 
o1 childless after mairzage, went back to 
the remaiming hors If ‘2 man had x0 
sous of his owu, he usually adoptad a son 
to continue the family aud the :clmons 
worship connected with it It he had 
daughters he would marzy one of. them to 
the adopted son, im thiy case the cluof 
share of the inherztance would fall to thia 
married daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving downes It there were only 
daughters suiviving, the succedsion passed 
tothem In such a case the noxt of kin 
bad a legal right to one of the henesses, 
(@plleros) wd could dam to many her, 
even if sha had inassed some one elec 
before receaying the mheritance And poor 
henesses, on the other Ind, had a legal 
claun on then nearest of kin either for 
marriage, or for a provision suitable to 
their circumstances J{ 2 man had marued 
an heitoss, he was bound by custom aud 
tindition, if he had sous, to name one 15 
hen to the property which had come with 
bis wife, and thas to restore the house of 
the mateinal grandfather Childien born 
out of wedlock were illegitimate, and had no 
claim on the father sestite If a man died 
intestate, leavmg no hens either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations m the 
male hne inherited, aud m default of these, 
thove 1n the female hue as far as the chil- 
dren of first cousms Any one thinking he 
bad a legal clum to tho mheritance made 
an appheation to the archdn to hand st 
over to hon The application was posted 
up in public, ud rerd ont m the following 
ecclesia, ~The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed the claim, ot 
raised acounte: claim If not, the archon 
assigned the mhertince to the claimant , 
otherwise the matter way decided by a lnw- 
sat Even after the aswignment of an 
wheritanre, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of ‘the holder, and for fve yems 
after bisdesth The (aim of the nearest 
relation to on heiress was in the Sune way 
Indged with the archon and 1atihed Lofoe 
the assembly 

(2) Roman Ifa man died intestate leav- 
ang a wife and children of kus body or 
adopted, they were his heus (siz her éacs\ 
But thi did not apply to married danghters 
who had pnseed into the manus of their hus- 
bends, or the children who had been freed 
by emancipation from the potestde of ther 
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victory, usnally after having been greeted 
ag imperator esther by the soldiers on the | 
battleticld, or by the decree of the senate. | 
Under the Empire the title, which was | 
aeldom conferred by Augnstas, way granted * 
tor the last timo hy Tiberius 22 av. It | 
was usaslly followed by a trimmph, and 
ceaved wheu the triumph was over. Asa 
permanent title, it was first assumed by 
Caxwar, whose adopted son and heir Octa- 
vian bore it ax an inherited cogndmen, 
and fiom the year nc, 40 ouwards, ace 
cording to a custom that arose at that 
timo, substituted it for his provions pra- 
nomen Gains, thus becoming Iniperator 
Caxar, instead of Cusar Zuperator, His 
immediate successors, Tiberius, Caltgtla, 
and Clondins abstained from using this 
prenonun ; Noro used it frequently, but 
it first Lecume pormaneut with Vespasian, 
Tho emperors also took the title Imperator, 
in its earlier signification, otter a victory 
won by themselves or on thir behalf. 
Impérium. The full kingly powor among 
the Romans, the royal authority over al 
members of the state. It was conferred 
ou the nowly elected king by the cémitia 
eairtdta, a formal assembly of the patri- 
cinns comprising the cariw, and it cou- 
sinted of the righty of levying the citizens 
for military porvice, of leading the army, of 
celebrating a triumph, of exercising civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and ot iptlicting 
punishment on the citizens, whether cor- 
poral or capital, or such as affected either 
their property or their liberty. A symbol of 
this authority wax the axe and the bundle 
‘of rods borne by the lictors. (Sev Fasces.) 
At the establishment of the Republic 
the imperium was transferred to the two 
cousulx, 08 the successors of the kings; but 
the fall power of the dmperiion was then 
limited by the fact that both possessed the 
sane power, and that, in the penalties they 
inflicted iu times of peace, they were sulb- 
ject to theright of appoa} (see Provocario), 
and to the intervention of the tribunes of 
the people, after the institution of that 
office. When the consulship was deprived 
of its civit jurisdiction and the pretorship 
instituted for thia purpose, the 
also reosived the imperium ; nevertheless 
it was more limited (wtnita) than thet of 
the consuls, who, in contrast with the 
pretore and all other magistrates except 
the tribunes, had the right of ordering 
and forbidding. The émperium in its un- 
divided and unlimited form was con- 
ferred on those who in exceptional cases 
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were appointed dictators. It was alan 
possoased by tho énterre.e, but for five daya 
only. For consuls and prators the impe- 
rium could be “ prorogued,” ie. prolonged 
beyond their time of office; but the impe- 
rium ihns prolonged was finitum, i.e, 
bounded within the limits of their province. 
In the Republic it could also be conferred 
by means of the comitia curiata, but this 
act fell into a mere fermality. Under the 
Empire the term imperiuin included the 
lughest military authority, which resided in 
the emperor and wax the foundation of all 
his power. It was taken up either at the 
instance of the senate or the troops. Its 
full validity depended on its recognition 
both. 





Implivinm. A depression in the floor of 
the Roman atrium made for the purpose of 
receiving the rain which came in through 
the open roof. (See House.) 

Indchus. Tho most ancient king of 
Argos, properly the god of the river of the 
same name, son of Ocdénuy and Tethys, 
and father of Phérdneus end Jo, After 
the flood of Deucalién, he is said to have 
Ted the inhabitants down from the mountains 
to the plains, and when Posoiddu and Héra 
contended for the possession of the land, 
he decided in favour of the latter, In 
punishment for this Poseidon made the 
rivers of Argos suffer from a scarcity of 
water. 

Incibiré (Gr. enkoimasthai) Specially 
used of sleeping in a sanctuary where ora- 
cular responses were sought through dreame 
or necromancy. (See ORACLES.) It was 
with a view to obtaining iu a dream a reve- 
lation either from the god of the sanctuary, 
or by conjuring up the spirit of some dead 

mn, Certain preliminaries had generally 
to be performed, in particular the sacrifice 
of some animal, on whose skin it was often 
customary to sleep. These incubations, 
which wore in vogue among the Greoks from 
the earliest times, bat were not extensively 
practised among the Romans until under 
the Empire, generally took place in the 
temple of Exeulaping, the god of healing. 

Indigétés. Roinon deities of uncertain 
import, They appear to have been local 
horoos, who ranked boneath the gods, euch 
as Evander, Zzens, and Komulus. 

Indigitamenta. The Latin term for an 
official collection of forms of prayer bo- 
longing to the libri pontificti (see Ponti- 
rex) In them were sot forth the various 
powers of each god who was to be sum- 
moned to aid in particular cases; and nono 
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of these divinities could be passed over, if 
the prayer was to recoive a favomable 
auswer. Only those portions of the collec- 
tion were made public which bore direct 
reference to private life; prayers at mar- 
ringes, nt births, for a Viewing on the 
children at different times of life, and tor 
the beginning of all kinds of work, espe- 
cially nicultare. (The names of the gods 
of earliest childhood were as follows: 
Potina and Edaca, who taught the child 
when weaned to eat and drink; Ciba, 
who protected the child when taken ont 
of the eradie and put to bed; Ossipaga, 
who strengthened the bones; Carna, who 
strengtheved the flesh; Levina, who 
helped it to rise from the ground ; Stdtanus, 
Statiltaus, or dea Statina, who taught it 
to stand; Abeona and Adeana, who sup- 
ported its first walking; Fabiilinns, Fart- 
nua, who assisted it to talk.) All collec- 
tive occupations, all parts of the house, 
all ditlereut spots had their particular 
gods, who were invoked in these forms 
of prayer. Often the various uames only 
indicato the different characteristics of 
siuglo divinity; eg. Maia was invoked 
under the names of Bond, Fauna, Ops, and 
Fatiia. In course of time the different 
attributes came to be regarded as separate 
divinities. [The names of the above divini- 
ties are quoted from Varro, Antiquitates 
Rerum Divinarum, by Tertullian, Ad Nat. 
ii 11,15 (aud De Anima 37, 39); and by 
Augustine, De Cévitate Dei, iv 11, 21 (end 
iv 8, 10; vi, vii 23), 

Infimia. The Latin term for the losy 
of certain political rights ; resembling, but 
not identical with, d?mtnatio ca pitts (y.v.). 
Tt was the direct consequence of dishonour- 
able conduct, or of some shameless act 
(such asa widow not observing the usual 
year of mourning, bigamy, bankruptey, 
going on the stage, or becoming a gladiator, 
pandering, or becoming a prostitute, ete.). 
Tt also resulted from a condemnation for 
felony, robbery, fraud, embezzlement of a 
deposit, whether belonging to a society or 
a ward, or in fact for any criminal offence. 
The infamis was expelled from his tribe, 
lost hia vote and his capacity for filling pub- 
lic offices (cite auffragtt and ius hdndrum), 
and conld not appear in o court of law 
either on his own account or on behalf of 
another. (Cp. ATIMIA.) 

Inheritance. (1) Greek (Athens). If a 
person died intestate, leaving sons, all of 
equal birthright, and noue of them dis- 
inherited, the sons inherited the property 
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in equal parts, the eldest probably receiv- 
ing the same share as the rest, If there 
‘were daughtory, they were provided for by 
dowrics, whicb, in case they were divored 
or childless after marriage, went Lack to 
the remaining heirs. If a men hnd no 
sons of his own, lie nsually adopted a son 
to continue the family and the religious 
worship connected with it. If he bad 
daughters he would marry one of them to 
the adopted son; in this case the chiof 
share of the inheritance would fali to this 
married daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving dowries. If there were only 
daughters surviving, fhe succession pasted 
tothem. In snch acase the next of kin 
had a legal right to one of the hoirenser, 
(&plelrds) and could claim to marry her, 
even if she had married some one else 
before recciving the inheritance. And oor 
heiressex, on the other haud, had a legal 
claim on their nearest of kin either for 
marriage, or for n provision snitable to 
their circumstances. If man bad married 
an heiress, he was bound by custom and 
tradition, if he had sons, to name one ag 
heir to the Iroporty which had cono with 
his wife, and thus to restore the house of 
the maternal grandfather, Children born 
out of wedlock were illegitimate, and had no 
claim on the father's estate. If a man died 
intestate, leaving no heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in the 
inale line inherited, and in default of these, 
those iu the fomale line as far as the ¢lil- 
dren of first cousins, Any one thinking he 
had alogal claim 1o the inheritance made 
an application to the archan to hand it 
over to him. The application was posted 
up in public, and vend out in the following 
ecclésia. The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed the claim, or 
rained a counter-claim, If not, the archon 
assigned the inheritance to the claimant; 
otherwiso the matter was decided by a law- 
suit. Even after tho assignment of an 
inheritance, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of ‘tho holder, and for five yenrs 
after hisdeath. The claim of the nearest 
relation to an heiress was in the same way 
lodged with tho archon and ratified before 
the assembly. 

(2) Roman. Tf n man died intestate leav- 
ing wife and children of his body or 
adopted, they were his heirs (siz Aerédes). 
But this did not apply to married daughters 
who had paxsed into the md nus of their hns- 
bands, or the children who had been freed 
by emancipation from the pitcstas of their 
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father. If the man Jeft no wife or children, 
the agnatt, or relations in the male line, 
inherited, necording to the degree of their 
kinship. ‘If there were no agnati, and the 
man wos B patrician, the property went to 
his gers, The cdguati, or relations in the 
femalo line, were originally not entitled to 
inherit hy the civil law, But, aa time went 
on, their claim wax gradually recognised 
more and more to the exclasion of the 
agueti, wutil at last Justinian entirely 
abolixiied the privilege of the latter, aud 
substituted tho principle of blocl-relati 
ships for that of the civil Inw. 
Virgins wero rogarded as entirely cnt off 
from the family union, and therctore could 
not inherit from au intestate, nor, im case. 
of then dying intestate, did ‘the ‘property 
go to their family, but to the state. “But, 
unlike other women, they had unlimited 
right of textamentary disposition. If a 
frevdman cliod buextate and childless, the 
patronus oud his wife hed the fimt claim 
to inhorit, thon their children, then their 
agneti, and (it the patron its was a patricun) 
then His gens. In later tines, even if a 
freeduiuy, dying chillless. left a will, the 
patronis aud his sons laud ciain to half the 
property. Augustus mado a tmmber of pro- 
vinious in the matter of freedmen’s inheri- 
{ance. Tho civil Inw made it eomnpniso 
on ainnn's sid hevedes to accept an iuherie 
tance whether lelt by will or not, But ag 
the dobta were taen over with the pro- 
perty, tho edictim of the pretor allowed 
tho heirs to decline it. A fortiori, no other 
persons neuned in the will could he com- 
polled to accept the legacy, (See Wit.) 
Tons did ‘uot come into existence in 
Grooce until the timex when, in conse- 
quonce of tho increase of traffic, the cuxton: 
of hospitality, which was formerly prac- 
tised on au extensive scale, becnme more 
aud more confined to cases where it was 
either inherited or was the subject of 
special agreement on both sides. Bosides 
private imus (pandékeia), which offered food 
as well ay slielter ta strangers, public inns, 
which at Teast gnve shelter and night- 
quarters, wore to be found in some places, 











especially where great crowds of men were | 


necnstemed to assemble for the colebration 
of festivals, aud also near temples which 
were much visited. The profession of an 
inp-keeper wax little esteemed, still less 
that of a tavern-keeper, whose bar (kdpe- 
leidn) it was not considered proper for 
respectable people to frequent [Isocr., Arcop. 
49); in Athens a vigit to a tavern was even 
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sufficient to lesd to expulsion from the 
! Areopagus, 
| In Rome, aa in most pasts of Italy, there 
"were inna for travellers (déversOria) at 
least as early as the 2nd ceutury Gc. On 
the great high-roads taverns weie built on 
speculation by landowners resident in the 
neighbourhcad, aud were either let ont, or 
kept for them byslaves. With the increase 
of traffic, stations for changing hor-es 
(Qnatafie) and for uight-quarters (mansio) 
began to be placed on the high-ronds of all 
the provinces. Cook-shopss (yipine) and 
taverns (caupane) were seldom frequented 
by nny Int the commonest poople. Those 
who kept them were just as much do- 
spised as in Greece, and were actually con- 
sidered by the law as under a bau, Even 
in antiynity it was the enstom to anake 
inns known by asigu-board (nsignes, Thus 
in Poinpesi an inn las been dincovered with 
the nit of an clophant. 

Ind. Danghter of Cadmus, and wife of 
Athans (y.0.). Being followed by the 
Jatter whon he had been seized with wad- 
ness, sho fled to the cli’ Mélaris, between 
Méyiiva and Corinth, and thero threw her- 
self into the sea with her infant son Méli- 
cortés. At the isthmus, however, mother 
and child were enrried ashore by n dolphin, 
and, from that time forward, honoured a3 
marine divinities along the shares of the 
Mediterranean, especially on the coast of 

| Megara and at the Isthmus of Coriuth. Ino 
was worshipped as Leucdthia, and Meli- 
certes as Palemdn. ‘They were regarded as 
diviniticy who aided men in peril on the 
sea, As early as Homer, we have [no men- 
tioned as roseuing Odyssens from danger 
by throwing him her veil (Od. v 883- 
Atnong the Romans Ino was identified with 
Matita (q.v.). 
Insiila. See Hover, near the end. 
IntercessXé. (1) The Latin term for the 
interference of a higher officer with some 
public act on tho part of one lower in rank, 
eg. calling a meeting of the commons. The 
tribune of the people could thus inter- 
fere with the prator, questor, and wdile. 
‘Thus it was even open to the tribunes of the 
le to refuse a triumph to a consw) or 
| & pretor. (2) The quashing of an official 
act. As in (1), this might be issued by a 
higher official against | lower one; and 
also by one colleague against another, ¢.g. 
by tribune ngeinst tribune. It was neces- 
sary that the intercessio should be made 
in person, and in general immediately after 
| the act in question. It waa employed 
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against judicial decisions, adminiatiative 
ordinances (solely on the appeal of the per- 
son concerned); also against decrees of the 
senate and motions in the popular assembly. 
‘The later species of interceasio early became 
a special right of the tribunes (9.v.). 
fntercidona, The name given by the 
Italian tribes to one of the threo divinities 
who, during child-bed, protected mather 
and child from being tormented by the 
wood-god Silvanus, (See Prevmnus.) 

Interdictié Aque et Ignis. The Roman 
torm for exclusion from the common use of 
fire and water, which were the symbols of 
the community. (See EXILTUM.) 

Interest (Cir. takai ; Lat. fenus or de@ra). 
In Greeca the rate of interest on invested 
capital was not restricted by law, but 
was left entirely to arrangement between 
the parties concerned. The average rate, 
compared with that usnally given at the 
present day, waa vory high, far higher than 
the rent cither of houses or lond. This 
is partly explained by the proportionately 

reater scarcity of ready money, and by 
the fact that it was difficult to ncoumulate 
a large amount of capital, 

In the time of Demosthenes 12 per cent. 
was regarded os a rather low rate of 
interest, and higher rates, my te 18 per 
cont., were quite common. bottomry 
the ordinary rate of interest at Athens was 
20 per cent. 1n the event of failure in the 
payment of interest due, compound interest 
‘wascharged. In the computation of interest 
two different methods were employed, It 
was usual to specify either the aum to be 
paid by the month on every mina (equal in 
intrinsic value of silver to £3 6s. 8.), or 
the fraction of the principal which was 
anuudly paid as interest, Capital there- 
fore was said to be invested at a drachma, 
if for every mina (100 drachmw) there was 
paid interest at the rate of one drachma, 
1.8. one per cont monthly, and consequently 
12 per cent. per annum. Or again, if 123 
per cent yearly interest was to be paid, the 
capital was said to be invested at 'one- 
eighth,” In most cases the interest appears 
to have been paid monthly, and on the Inst 
day of the month; but payment by the 
year wos not unknown. In bottomry the 
interest was according to the terms of the 
contract. 

In Rome, as at Athens, the rate of interest 
was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, a regular yearly rate 
of interest at one-twelfth of the capital, or 
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81 per cent., was established. But this and 
subsequent legal limitations wero all the 
Jese effectual for putting down usury, be- 
canse they were valid in the case of Roman 
citizens only, and not in that of foreigners. 
Usury was accordingly practised under the 
name of foreigners up to the end of the 
2nd century #.c., when the laws against 
it were extended so a8 to include aliens. 
Through intercourse with Asia aud Greece, 
a change in the paymont of interest wat 
gradually introduced, which in the first 
half of the 1st century 3.¢. was generally 
adopted. Capital was no longor lent by the 
year, but by the month, and monthly interest 
wns paid, on the first day of each month; 
notice of intention to call in the loan was 
given on the Ides (the 13th or 15th 
dey of the month), and reimbursement 
took place on the first day of the following 
mol th The regular rate of interert with 
this reckoning was 1 per cent. monthly, or 
12 her cont. per anuum. The accumulation 
of large fortunes in Rome at the end of 
the Republic considerably lessened the rate 
of interest on safe investments, The chief 
ficld for usmy was then the provinces, 
whose inhabitants were compelled by the 
exorbitant uuposts to be continually raising 
loans at any price. The custom, Tong per- 
mitted, of adding the Pardes unpaid interest 
to the principal, was first forbidden by the 
later Roman law. Justinian pormanently 
fixed the rate of interest in ordinary in- 
vestments at 6 per cent. in commercial 
enterprises at 8 per cent., and in bottomry, 
in which 1. had previously been unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the 
stock on long voyages, at 12 per cent. 

Tnternundinum. Tho Roman woek. (See 
Nounpmv and CaLenpar.) 

Interrégés. The name given by the 
Romans to the seuntors who, between the 
death of one king and the election of an- 
other, held rege! authority, during the inter- 
regnum. for uccessive periods of five days 
each, One of these éuterrég?s had to con- 
duct the election itself. Even under the 
Republic an tatcrrex was nominated by the 
senate to hold the edmtfta for the election 
of consuls, whenever the consuls had 
died, or resigned, or if the election had not 
‘been completed by the end of the year. If 
five days did not suffice, the retiring énter- 
rey named another to succeod him. 

itis. See Faunvs. 

16. The beautiful daughter of Intichus, 
and the first priestesa of Héra at Argos. 
As Zeus loved her, she was changed by the 
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jealousy of Here into a white berfor, and 
Argus of the hundied eyes was appomted 
to watch lui When Hermes, at the com- 
mand of Zeus, had killed Argus, Hore 
marldened the heifer by souding a yad-tly 
which perpetually pursued her Io thus 
wanderid throuzh the contanenta of Ewope 
and Asin, by land and by sea Each of the 
diferent straits she swam acrow was named 
after her Boyptivas, 0: Oxford At last m 
Eqn pt she recovered bor oniginal shape, and 
bore Ipaphus to Zeus Libya, the daughter 
of Epaphus, Ixcame by Poseidon the mother 
of Bilus, who m tura was father of A.gypr 
tos, Danny, Copheus, and Phinens The 
Grech legend of To's going to Eypt 1s pro- 
Dably to be explained by her havang been 
weutitel with the Exyptian goddess Isis, 
Whos ways represented with cow » horus 
To ("the wanderer ”) 15 generally explamed 
as a moon-goldosa wandermg in the stury 
heavons, symbolized by Argus of the hme 
died ey¢s her transformation into a horned 
herler repacsents the erese ut moon 
batéa =A Jong of Jaye, father of 

Antei, and son-in-law of Pratas, hing of 
Tryna, by whom he was commissioed to 
kil Baller dphon (gv) 

scasté The motber and also the wile of 
ultpus (y @) 

folius Son of Iphicles, the half-hother 
of Heraclis, and tho fathful companion and 
charioteer of that hero Fo: lus help m 
destioymy the Lernean hydra and im the 
fght with Cyonns, Heracles transferred to 
him hus fost wife Megiia ‘The frreudshyy 
ho had devoted to the father he contanu 
to the childicn of Heracles in defending 
them aguust Eurystheus As the comade 
of Heracles he was worshipped beside hnn 
in Thebes, whero tho gymnasium was named 
after him, and where the nbabitants used to 
swat by his nnne 

I518 Doughtor of Ewftns of Echalta, 
She camo inta the power of Héricles as a 
captive of wm, and was on has denth (of 
which she was the wnocent cause) inarried 
to hus pon Hylins (Sec HERACLES ) 

fm (1) Aceniding to the Attic story, 
the son of Apollo and Créusa, daughter of 
the Athenian king Enochthens He was 
expesod nt lus brth by his mother an a 
grotto on the chff of the Acropolis, whence 
he was takeu by Hormés to Delph and 
brought np by the Python priestess to be 
an attendant inhi father’atemple Cieusa 
afterwards marned Xtthus, who had 
migrated from Thossaly, and was son of 
Hellen and brotha: of Mélus and Dorus 
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As this marriage was childless, the pair 
went tn Delphr to consult the god as to the 
cause Xuthus received the command to 
consider as his son the first person he should 
meet infrontof thetemple This happened 
to be Ion, who had moanwhle grown up, 
and was at once accepted by Kuthus as his 
son But Creusa, fancying he was her 
husband's son by a former union, resolved 
to poison him ‘Ion detects her design in 
time and would have killed Creusa, who 
however takes refuge at the altar of the 
god Then the Pythian priestess produces 
the cradle in which he had beon exposed 
a9 an mfint, and thus brings about recogni- 
tion and reconciliation between mothor and 
son Jon mained Helice, the danghter of 
Selinus, kang of the Agialoans on the north 
corst of the Peloponnesus At the death 
of this ang he beeane monarch of the land, 
and the mbabotanty ossumed the name of 
Tomany after him Afterwards being called 
upon by the Athemans to help them agaunat 
Hamolyne and the Elcusinians, he conquered 
the enciy and was made king of Athens 
Fiom the four sous who are attributed to 
lun, Hoples, Gel.on, Egtodres, and Argidés 
were descended the font Tome tribes 

(2) Of Chros A Greok author of rare 
versatility fo hy time He composed 
lustorienl writings, among them a land of 
mamons of men of mark he had met, such 
a4 Sophocles, also lyric poems of the most 
varied ty pea, and thirty or forty tragedies 
which wore more remarkable for elegance 
and erudition then for elevation of atyle. 
When in Bo 452 he won a dramatic vio- 
tory at Athens, he 1s said to have presented 
esery Athenian with a flask of Chian wine. 
He dicd at Athena in 422 nc We only 
ogress scanty fiagments of his works 

fophin The son of Sophocles, and, like 
Ins father, a tragie poet (See SOPHUCLES.) 

Tphiinassa Se [pmicEnta 

iphiclés Son of Amphitrfon and 
Alcmené, half-biother of Hétdcles and 
father of Itlaus Ho took part in the 
Calydoman Hnnt and also in many of his 
brother’s expeditions, especiiily against 
Enginus, Augeas, Ladmedén, and Hippsedén. 
He either fell mi the fight against the sons of 
Hippocoon or was wounded 1 battle agaist 
tho Moliénide at Phénéts in Arcadia, where 
he was afterwards worshipped as a hero, 

fphiclus Son of Phylscus of Ph¥lacé in 
Thessaly, father of Pédarcés and Protéstiius, 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition 
and an the funeral games in honour of 
Palias Here he outstripped all his com- 
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Potitors, being so swift of foot that he conld 
pass over @ corufiold without bending the 
ears, and could run over the sea without 
wotting his feet. On his herds of cattle 
and his powers of healing, see MELAMeUS. 
Iphigéni&é (Gr. Iphigéneia, in Homer 
Iphi{anasea). Doughter of Agimemuon and 
of Cl¥temnastra, or (according to another 
account) of Théseus and Helen (9.v.), aud 
brought up Clytemnextra as her child. 
When the Grovk ship, wore detamed at 
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keep his vow. After a long struggle 
Agamemnon finally gave way to the pres- 
gure put upon him by Ménélaua, and sent 
for hia daughter to come to Aulis under 
the pretext of betrothing her to Achilles, 
During the sacrifice Artemis substituted 
3 hind tor her, and carried her off in a cloud 
to the land of the Tauri {tho modern 
Crimea}, where, a» priestess of the goddess, 
it fell to her lot to ofler up as victima all 
straugers who were sliipwrecked on the 




















© SACRIFICR OF IPRIGENTA. 
OMoral painting from Y mmpes Naples Musentn,) 


Aulis by the calm caused by the wrath of 
Artémis against Azamemnon for killing o 
hind sacred to that goddess, and bonsting 
that he was superior to her in the chase, 
the seer Calchas announced that the goddess 
could only be appeased by the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. According to another story, 
Agamemnon had vowed, before the birth 
of Iphigenia, that he would sacrifice to the 
goddess whatever the year brought forth 
that was loveliest, but had neglected to 


const. Orestés, who, commanded by the 
oracle, lad goue there to bring to Attica 
the image of the goddess, was on the point 
of being sacrificed by her, when she recoz- 
nised him as hor biother and allowed 
herself to be carried off by him together 
with the image, At Delphi her sister 
Electra wanted to put her eyes out, on 
hearing that the Tauric priestess had slain 
Orestes; but was prevented from doing 
so by her brother's arrival. She is said 
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to have brought the image of tho Tauric 
Artemia to the Attic deme of Braurén, and 
to have died and been buried there as its 
priestess, She was even introduced into 
Attic legend as daughter of Theseus and 
Helen. In other places also, such as 
Sparta, the image was shown, and she was 
regarded ag a piiestess who kad brought it 
to Greece from among the Scythians. In 


all probability Iphigenia was originally a | 
designation of Artemis horself, and ovt of ' 


this epithet of the goddess the personality 


of the priestess was in time evolved. Her 


grave wax also shown at Méyari. According 
to another logend, sho is said to have been 
made immortal by Artemis, and to have 
lived on in the island of Loucé as the wiie 
of Achilles under the name of Orstléchta. 

Iphitua. Son of Enrytus of Cchaltn, 
and a friend of Hériclés, who, ina fit of 
madness, hurled him down headlong trom 
tho battlement of his castle at Tiryns, 
(See Tleracurs.) 

fiend. Sere Kinenr. 

Iris. The danghter of Thaumas and of 
Electra, and a sister of the Harpies. She 
is tho personification of the rainbow which 
unites heaven and earth. Ax a virgin god- 
dess, swilt as the breeze aud with wings 
of gold, she is the messenger af the gods, 
espocially of Zour aud Héra, and, aecording 
to lator writers, exclusively af the latter, 
She boars their bohesis trom the euds of 
the earth even to the river Styx, and into 
the dopths of the wea. As a messenger 
of the gods she resembles Hermés, and 
therefore carries the herald’s staff of that 


divinity. 

Is The fifth of the Ten Attic Orators, 
a pupil of Iyoertités ; born before 1.0, 400 
at Chalcis in Euboa, He lived to the 
middle of the 4th century at Athens, prob- 
ably ag a resident alion (niftoikas), writing 
foransic spleeches for other people and giving 
instruction in rhetoric. moathenes was 
for sevoral years his pupil. Of the sixty- 
four speeches attributed to him by anti- 
quity, wo have (besides some not unimpor- 
tant fragmenta) eleven speeches dealing 
with matters relating to inheritance, and 
therefore of great importance ax throwing 





light upon Attic private law. In his style | 


he most closely resembles Lysiax, to whom 
he is inferior in natural elegance, while he 
sorpasaes him in oratoricnl skill. 

Inldoros. A Spanierd who, from the 
beginning of tho 7th century, was bishop 
of Beville (in Latin Hispalie, whence he is 
called Héspaiensie). He died about 686 
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AD. He possessed a width of reading 
which was remarkable for his time, and an 
extraordinary faculty for collecting infor- 
mation, Next to Boethius and Cassiodérua, 
he exercised the most important influence 
npn the goneral culture and literature of 
the Middle Ages. Besides works on 
grammar, theology, and history (including 
a Chronicle of the World to his own day, 
and histories of the Goths, Vandals, and 
Suevi), he composed in the Inst yeara of 
lis life his greatest and most important 
work, an immense but imperfect encyclo- 
pedic survey of all knowledge, in twenty 
yolumes, entitled the Etindldgte or 
Origins, from its often very capricious 
and marvellous explanationa of the various 
subjects of which it treats. Though it is 
only a vast congeries of collected excerpts, 
devoid of a single original idea, it is never- 
theless important owing to the variety of ite 
contents and its citations from writings now 
lost, such ax those of Suetonius. Anothor 
work, which is similaly a compilation, but 
was greatly used in the Middlo Ages, is his 
De Natéra Kerwn, a handbook of natura) 
history. 

Tous. The divinity most extensivel: 
worshipped, with her brother aud lusban 
Osiris, by the Exyptinns, among whom she 
represented the feminine, receptive, and 
producing principle in nature, As the 
goddess of procreation and birth her symbol 
was the cow. On monuments she is mostly 
represented as of youthful appearance witl 
a cow's horns on her head, between the 
horns the orb of the moon, and with a 
acoptre of flowers and the emblem of life 
in her handa(fig,. 1). Her greatest temple 
stood at Bisiris (i.e. Fe-Osiri, or Abode of 
Osiris) in the midst of the Delta of the 
Nile, where, amidst the fruitful fields, the 
inhabitants ‘worshipped the mightiest god 
and goddess with ceremonies which typitied 
the search and dixcovery of Osiris by his 
mourning wife after his murder by Typhén. 
Like Osiris she was a divinity who ruled 
over the world below. In the course of the 
fusion of religions which took place under 
the Ptolemies, Isis and Osiris were con- 
founded with all manner of Asiatic and 
Greek gods. In process of time she berame 
in her power the most universal ot all 
goddesses, ruling in heaven, on earth, 
and om the sea, and in the world below, 
decrecing life ‘and death, deciding the 
fate of men, and dispensing rewards and 


inishments. Her worship spread over 
Breece, and after the second Ponic War 
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obteined » firm footing in Rome in spite 
of repeated interference by the State. In 





(1) nevpriay 1915 AND atouue (aanevcnats). 
(Hor in Museum» 


the days of the Empire it obtained recog- 
uition by the State and established itself 
in all parts of the Roman dominious. The 
attractiveness of the service of Isis lay in 
tho religious satisfaction which it was oal- 
culated toingure. Through abstinence from 
food and from sensual pleasures, and through 
expiations and purifications, it’ promived to 
lead ity votaries to sanctification of life and 
to a true perception of the life divine. 
The ritual consisted in part of a morn- 
ing and evoning vervice to the god, partly 
in anunal festivals celebrated in spring 
at the return of the season for navigation, 
and also in the late autumn before the 
advent of winter. At the former festival, 
held on the 5th of March, and called the 
ship of Isis (Isidts navigivm), in recog- 
nition of her being the patroness of navi- 
gation, and inventiess of the sail, the people 
in general, with the devotees and priests 
of Isis, went in solemn procession dewn 
to the’ seashore, where a sailing vessel 
painted in the Egyptian manner and laden 
with spices, was committed to the sea. 
[Apuleins, Afet xi 8-17, esp. 11; Firmicus 
Maternus, De Err. Prof. Relig 2.] The other 
feast waa emblematic of the grief of Iie 
at her loss and her joy at finding again 
her husband Osiris and her son Horus. 
Besides these popular feasts there were also 
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certain special mysteries of Isie, which in 
all their essentials were borrowed from the 
Eleusinian mysteries of Démétér. In these, 
all who were called thereto by the goddess 
in a dream were admitted to the select 
circle of the worshippers of Isis. Thesa 
devotees, like the priests, were recognised 
by their linen robes and their shaven hends, 
end had to devote themselves to an ascetic 
life. Oracular responses received in dreams 
were a8 much associated with the temples 
of Isis as with those of Sérapis (g.v.). In 
Greok art the goddess is represented as 
similar to Héra, Her attributes are a 
serpent, a cornucopia, ears of corn, lotus, 
moon and horns, ag well as the stetrum, a 
metal rattle, specially employed in her 
service (fig. 2). 





(2) ROMAM ISIS AND HORUS (HARPOCRATES), 
(March, Glyptotbek.) 


Isméné. A daughter of Edtpte (7.0.). 
Gsdorités, The fourth among the Ten 
Attic Orators, was born at Atheny B.C. 436, 
He was tho gon of Thabtoras, the wealthy 
iotor of # flute inanuinetory, who pro- 
Vidbd for his gon's receiving a earofal edca- 
tion. Accordingly he had the advantage of 
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being instructed by Prédicus, Frotigoras, 
Therdménés, and (above all) Gorgias; his 
character was also monlded by the influence 
of Sécr&tés, although he never belonged to 
the more restricted circle of his pupils, 
Bashfulness and a weak voice prevented 
hin from taking part in public lile, After 
the fall of the Thirty, as his father had lost 
hiy means in the calamitous years that 
close the Peloponnesian War, he turned 
his attention to composing forensic speeches 
for others, After having taught rhetoric 
at Chins (poxsbly about 404 2,0), le re- 
turned fo Athenk in 43, and there opened 
a reyular schoo) of rhetoric about 342. It 
was largely attended by both Athenians 
and non-Athenians, and bronght him in 
cousiderable wealth. Tho total utunhor of 
his pupils las been given nt one hundred, 
including Timdthény, the son of Ciudn, the 
orators Isieus, t Jdés, aut Lycurgas, 
and the historians Ephorus and Pheopompus, 
Txocrates also had friendly relations with 
foreign princes, expecially with Exigoris 
of Cyprns and his son Nicdclés, who londed 
him with favours. He kept himself emn- 
plotely aloof from any personal share in the 
public life of his day; yet he attempted to 
inflnenco the political world, not only with- 
in tho narrow bonnds of his native Iand, 
but alyo throughont the whole of Greece, by 
a series of rhetorical declamations, not i 
tonied to be delivered, but only to be read. 
‘This ho did in the first place in his Zaine- 
girtcus, which he published in 380 Kc, 
alter apending ten or (according to nuathor 
account) ay many as fifteen years over ith 
preparntion. This ix a kind of fextal oration 
eulogising the services of Athens to Greece, 
exhorting the Spartans percofully to share 
the vupremacy with Athens, and calling on 
the Greeks to lay aside all iuternal dissen- 
sions and attack the barbarians with their 
united strength. In the ninetieth year of his 
ago, in n discourse addressed to Philip, in 
846 B.0,, he endeavours to induce that nion- 
arch tocarry out hiv policy by reconciling all 
the Greeks to oue another, and lending their 
united forces agninst the Persians. Other 
discourses relate to the internal politics of 
Athens. Thus, in the Aréjxtgitirus, he 
recommends his fellow citizens to get rid of 
the existing weaknesses in their political 
constitution by returning to the dem 
as founded by Solon and reconstituted by 
Cttsth&nés, and by reinstating the Areo- 
pagus as the supreme tribunal of censor- 
ship over public decorum and morality. He 
retained his mental and bodily powers un- 
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impaired to an advanced age, and in his 
ninety-eighth year eampleted the Panathe- 
‘ndtews, discourse in praise of Athens. Ho 
lived to see the total wreck of all his hopes 
for a regeneration of Groece, and died nc, 
838, a few days after the battle of Cha-rduda, 
He is waid to have died of voluntary star- 
vation, awing to his despair at the down- 
fall of Gieck liberty; {but this account of 
hia death, familiarised by Milton in his 
fifth English sonnet, must be considered na 
donbtful.] 

There wore sixty compositions bearinys 
his name known to antiquity, but leas than 
half that number were considered genuine, 
Of the twenty-oe which have come down 
to us, the first, the Leiter to Déemiinicus, 16 
often regarded ‘ag spurious, [but thera is no 
reason to doubt the genvinenrss of nino of 
tho ten other Letters. It is only the letter 
prefixed to the nine in tho older editions 
that iy not genuine, having been renlly 
written by Theophylact Simocatta carly in 
the 7th contnry 4.D.] Of the speeches, six 
are forensic arations, written to bo delivered 
by others; the rest are declamations, chiefly 
on political subjects. By his mastory of 
style, Isnerates had a far-reaching intuence 
on all walrequent Greek prose, which is 
not confined to orntorical composition alone, 
Hin chief streugth lies in a careful choice 
of expression, not only in his vocabulary, 
bat also in ‘the rhythmieal formation of 
his flowing periods, in a skilfnl use of the 
figures of speech, and in all that lends 
euphony to language. [Even in Latin, the 
oratorienl prose of Cicero is, on ita formal 
side, founded chiefly on that of Isocrates, 
Modern literary proge has, in its tarn, been 
mainly modelled ou that of Cicero, and 
thns the influence of Tsocrates has endured 
to the present day.) 

télia (“ equality in tax and tribute”). 
At Athens, the position of partial equality 
with the citizens which was granted to the 
moro deset ving of the métari (q.0.). 

Isthmian Games. Ono of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks, held on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in a grave of pine trees 
sacred to Péseidén, near the shrines of the 
Isthminn Poseidon and of Mélicertés. From 
B.C, 580, they were held in the firat month 
of spring, in the second and fourth years of 
each Olympind. According to legend, the 
Isthmian Games were originally funeral 
games in memory of Melicertes (¢.v.) ; 
another tradition relates that they were 
established by Thésous either in honour of 
Poseidon, or in commemoration of his vic- 
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tory over Sefron and Sinis, In an: 

the Athenians were specially interested in 
the festival from the earliest times. Ii was 
alleged that, from the days of Theseus 
downwards, they had what was called the 
prétdria, the right of occupying the most 
prominent seats at the games, and, in ao 
cordance with a law attribated to Solon, 
they presented to those of their citizens 
who were victora in the contests a reward 
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Corinth (B.c. 46) it waa restored to that 
city. The contests included gymnastic 
exercises, horse-races, and compctitions 
in mosic, The two former diflered in no 
essential way from the Olympian Gamea 
Gey: in the third, besides musicians, pets 

either sex contended for the prize. Be- 
sides the customary palm, the prize in 
Pindar’s time consisted of a wreath of dry 
sélingn [often translated “ parsley,” but 
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* SCOR OF FIR TSUHIAN GAMES, 


The Istbunnn Atndiom and ancred meleeure contaming the templos of Poseidon 
ralemon), 


‘(Nepnune) and Melicertes (I 


After Leake's Iyamdesa the Morea, vol an, pl. 8, 


amounting to 100 drarhme, [The only 
cccayion when Socrates was absent from 
Athens, except with the army, was to at- 
tend this fostival.) ‘The inhabitants of Elis 
were completely excluded from the games, 
being debacred from either sending com: 

titors or festal envoys. The Corinthians 
ad the presidency, which was transferred 
to the Sieyonians after the destruction of 
Corinth (B.0. 146), but at the rebuilding of 


more probably identical with the “wild 
celery,” aplum gravidiens, The selinon 
was a symbol of funeral games]. After the 
destruction of Corinth, a crown of pine 
leaves was snletitated for it, The games 
long continued to be held, even under the 
Roman Empire. [Cp. Plutarch, fémotson, 
26, and Sympos. ¥ 3, 1-3.} 

tinéraria. The Roman term for (1) oom- 
pendious lists of the names and distances 
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of the different stations on the public roads, 
atier the manner of our road-books (iti- 
neravia adnétdta or scripta): or (2) char- 
tographic representations similer to our 
trovelling maps (itineraria picta). Of the 
former kind we have 

(1) the two Antonine Itineraries, the 
basis of which belongs tn the time of the 
emporor Antoninus Caracalla; but the 
edition which hay come down to us dates 
front the beinuing of the 4th century. They 
contain liste of routes by land and sea in the 
Roman empire. 

(2) The Iinerarium Burdtgdtense or 
Hivréstlymitanum, 333 aw. the route of 
4g pilgrimage from Burdigila (Bordeaux) to 
Terwsalom, 

(8) The dtinerarinm Alevandri, an ab- 
stract of tho Porsian expedition of Alex- 
andor the Great, drawn up mainly from 
Avriau for the expedition of the emperor 
Constantius against the Persians (4.0. 
840-345), 

OF the other kind of itineraries, in the 
form of ninps, we have @ speciinen in the 
Poutinger Map, tabala Peutingeriana, now 
in Viewnn, It recoived its name from its 
former possensor, Konrad Pentinger, a coun- 
cillor of Augsburg. It was painted at 
Kolmar in 1266 on the model of an original 
map which dates back to the widdlo of 
the 3rd century A.d. It consists of twelve 
broad strips of parchment, on which are 
delineated all thoue parts of the world 
which were known to the Romans: only 


Jana, A god peculiar to the Italians, 
with no corresponding divinity among the 
Groks. Even the ancienta were by no 
moans clear a8 to his special significance ; 
he was, however, regarded as one of the 
oldest, holiest, and most exalted of gods. 
In Rome the king, and in later times the 
rer sacrérian (q.v.), sacrificed to him. At 
every sacrifice, he was remembered first ; 
in every prayor he was the first invoked, 
being mentioned even before Jupiter. In 
the songs of the Salii he was called the 
good creator, and the god of gods; he is 
eluewhere named the oldest of the gods and 
the beginning of all things. It would ap- 
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the pieces which should contain Spnin and 
Britain are lost feith the exception of part 
of Kent.) It isdisproportionately slongated 
in the direction of east to west, the ratio of 
its height to its breadth being 1:21. The 
distances from town to town are marked on 
lines running from east to west, and the 
relative sizes of the towns indicated by 
distinctive marks. [A cheap and excellent 
facsimile was published by O. Maier of 
‘Ravenaburg in 1888,] 

Teylus (Itys). See Aton, Pxocne. 

Talus. “See Ascanrus. 

Ixida. Son of Phlégfis (or of Arés), and 
king of the Lipithe. By Dia le was the 
father of Pirithdiis ywho, according to 
Homer, however, was a son of Zeus). He 
attempted to withhold from his father-in- 
Jaw, Détoneus, the bridal gifts he had pro- 
mised, Deioneus accordingly detained the 
horses of Ixion. The latter invited him to 
his louse and threw him into a pit filled 
with fire. When Zeus not only purified him 
from this murder, but even invited him to 
the table of the yods, he became arrogant 
and insolent, and even sought to win the 
love of Héra. Zens thereupon formed of 
the clouds o plnntomn rerembling Hora, and 
by it Ixion became the father of the Cen- 
tours. On his boasting of the favonrs he 
imagined the yoddess to have granted him, 
Zens cansed him to be punished for this 
crime by being fastened to a wheel, on 
which he was to tnrn in terror for ever- 
more in the world below, 











going out and coming in, to whom all places 
of entrance and pawage, all doors and 
gates, wore holy. In Rome all doors and 
covered passages were suggestive of hia 
name. The former were called janie ; over 
the latter, the arches which spanned the 
streets were called ini, a term perhapy 
vymbolical of the vault of heaven. Many 
of these were expressly dedicated to him, 
expecially those which wore situated in 
anarkets and frequented streets, or at cross- 
reads. Jn this case they were adorned with 
his image, and the double arch became a 
temple with two doors, or the two double 
arches 6 temple with four, He was gene- 


pe that originally he was a god of the ! rally represented es a porter with p staff 
i 


ight and of the sun, who opened the gatos , 


and a key in his hands, and with two 


of heayen on going forth in the morning and ' bearded facea placed back to back and look- 


closed them on returning at evening. In 


ing in opposite directions (sce cut). He ia 


courae of time he became the god of all | also the god of entrance into o new division 
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of time, and was therefore saluted every 
morning as the god of the breaking day 
« pater ‘matattnus); the beginnings of all 
the months (the calends) were sacred to 
him, as well as to Juno; and, among the 
months, the first of the natural year, which 
derived from him ite name Janéavius. For 
sacrifices on the calends twelve altars were 
dedicated to him ; his chief festival, however, 
was the 1st of Jauuary, especially as in B.C, 
158 this was made the official beginning of 
the new year. On this day he was invoked 
as the god of good beginnings, and was 
honoured with cakes of moal called ianuce ; 
every disturbance, every quarre], was care- 
fally avoided, and no more work was done 
than was necessary to make a lucky begin- 
ning of the daily business of the year; mutual 
good wishes were exchanged, and poople 
made presents of sweets to one another as a 








MURAD OF JANUS, 
{On w Roman as) 


good omen that the new year might bring 
nothing but that which was sweot and 
pleasant in its train (see Srren#). Tho 
newly chosen consuls and the other officials 
together with the senate and the knights 
went up to the Capitol to offer to Jupiter 
Festal sacrifice of white cattle and to pray for 
the safety of the State. Undor the Empire 
the 3ed of Janurry was substituted as the 
day for offering vows for the prosperity of 
the imperial house. The origin of all or- 
genic life, and especially all human life, was 
referred to him; he was therefore called 
consivine (sower). From him sprang all 
wells, rivers, and streams; in thix relation 
he was called the spouse of Jnturna, the 
goddess of epringe, and father of Fontus, the 
god of fountains. As the god of coming and 
going and of traffic, he had power not only 
‘on land, but also on sea; he was therefore 
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described as the husband of the sea-goddess 
‘Vénilia and as the discoverer of the art of 
shipbuilding. For this reason the Roman 
as bore the impression of a ship on the 
obverse of the head of Janus (see COINAGE, 
fig. 7). His authority extended as much 
over war as over peace, Iu connexion with 
war he was known in the fane founded by 
Numa near the ancient Forum, as Janus 
Quutaus. When war was declared, the 
consul opened the donble doors of this 
sanctuary and summoned the Roman youths 
capable of boaring arms to march through 
it with him. As long aa war continued, the 
doors stood open, but on the declaration of 
ace they were closed, From the time of 
uma to the year of the birth of Christ, 
this happened on four occasions only, nnd 
twice in the reign of Augustus. While 
Janus appear as tho most anciont of the 
Roman gods, he is at the same time named 
as the most aucient king of the land, who 
dwelt wpon the Janicilum on the right 
bank of the Tiber, and erected a temple to 
the gods and gave a friendly reception to 
Saturn, In very lato times, he ix repre- 
sented with a beaded and an unbeailed 
face ; and, instend of his having the usual 
attribntes of the key and staff, the fingos 
of his right hand exhibit the uumber x) 
(occ), and those of his left hand the number 
of the remaining days of the year (LXV). 

Jasin. The son of Aon, and leader of 
the Argonauts (7.v,), husband of Medéa. 

Jéiinium. The first breakfast among the 
Romans (ser MEALS). On Jeéunium Corer, 
the fast of Ceres, sre CERES. 

Jewellery. See Torevtic ART. 

Jocasta. See lovastE 

Jordanés. An Alanian by birth, and 
probably bishop ol Créténa. He wrote two 
historical works: (1) a compendium of 
Universal History down to 552 a.p.; (2) 
an abstract of Cassiodérus’ History ot the 
Goths (De Rebus (étteis), which, though 
done in a cursory and unskilful manner, 
ia nevertheless of great value, owing to the 
Joss of the original work. 

Josephus (Flavius). Born at Jorusalem, 
Av. 37, of a respectable priestly family. 
He received a scholarly education, and in 
63 went to Rome, whee he gained the 
favour of Poppwa, the wife of Nero. 
After having returned to his native land, 
he endeavoured in vain to check the revolt 
of his awn people against the Romans; there- 
upon he himself joined the rebellion, but, 
while in command of Galilee, was taken 
prisoner by the Romans, He was freed 
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from this after two years’ captivity, owing 
to hin having prophesied the coming reign 
of Vespasian, from whom he took the family 
unme of Flavius. After having been 
present at the siege af Jernsalem, in the 
suite of Titus, he lived in Rome until his 
denth about 93, devoting himself to learned 
atudioa and literary activity. His works, 
which are written in Greek, aro: (1) The 
History of the Jewish War, in roven 
originally composed in Syro-Chaldee, bat 
translated into Grock at the request of 
Titus, Jt is romarkable for its masterly 
dclinention of events in which he himself 
took part or of which he was an eye- 
witness, (2) The Jewish Antiqnitics, in 
twenty books; a history of the Jews from 
the creation down to the twelfth year of 
Nero (A.n, 66}, written with the object of 
making a favourable impression on the 
Grecks and Romans, (8) An Autobio- 
graphy, 10 complete the Jewish History. 
(4) A treatise in defence of his Jewish 
Antiynitics against the attacks of a acho- 
lar uamed Apton. The Eulogy of the 
Maccabees is probably spurious, There is 
a Latin version of the History of the Jews, 
dating from the end of the 4th century 
AD, under the name of J/ryesippus, & 
corruption of Josephus. 

Jadex, In the Roman constitution a 
ponoral desiguation of all judyes, whether 
officials exercising judicial functions or in- 
dividuals in a private position, entrusted on 
oath with the duty of deciding in either civil 
or criminal trina. For standing and for 
oxtraordinary criminal courts (sce Quasti0) 
the iAdtets were at first chosen from the 
munber of tho senators by aereement of 
the parties concerned. Gains @racchns 
firet introduced a list of indices (album) 
for the permanent tribunals (gzesttanes 
penpitiin), At first this lint was pernin- 
nent, but afterwards it was publiched 
annually by the pretor wrbanus, who lind 
to swear that he would be impartial in his 
selection of names. Under the Einpire, as 
long as the guestioncs perpetuc exisied, 
it was published by the emperor, who 
nominated the fudices ta hold office for 
life, and from time to time revised and 
completed (he list. By the fez ia 
of Gaina Gracchus, B.C. 123, the offices of 
judge was taken away from the senators, 
‘who had held it previously, aud trausferred 
to the possessors of the knight’s census 
(the equttés). In nc. 80 a lee Cornetia of 
L. Cornelius Sulla restored it to the Senate. 
In Bc. 70 the office was equally divided 
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between the senators, the knights, and the 
tribant erdriit, These last were once more 
excluded by Casar. Augustus formed four 
diciirter, or divisions, of éwdices, Of these 
the first three were obliged to possess the 
knight’s census, and the inst the half of it. 
Caligula added a fifth decuria. 

Under the Empire the judicial functions, 
hitherto confined to certain definite classes, 
had become eo general in their obligations, 
that it was considered a privilege to be 
freed from them. This exemption was 
granted toa man with many children, and, 
afterwards, to those following the professions 
of grammarians and teachers. The requisite 
qualifications, apart from that of property, 
were that a ‘person shonld be by birth a 
n, and not Jeas than thirty years of 
age (nfter Augnatns, not Jess than twenty- 
five). The other requirements were bodily 
and mental capacity, an unblemished repu- 
tation, and a long residence in Italy. 
Under the Republic, the munber of thowe 
who were sworn in varied at differont 
times; under the Empire it was fixed at 
4,000, and Inter at 5,000. For every court 
of just'ce the judges were taken from the 
general list by lot, and out of this special 
list the presiding mogistrate appointed a 
definite number for onch trial. Out of 
these a certain number might be challenged 
aud rejectod by either side; perhaps the 
president filled up the vacancies by again 
drawing lots. The swearing in took place 
before the trial. When the number of the 
pretors appointed for the queastiones was 
not nufficiently large, a index questionts 
was appointed, gonerally one who had 
served as wdile. 

Tn civil cases it was customary from + 
carly times for the judicial nagistrates, Lc. 
the pretora, to depute the investigation 
and decision to a. person instructed by them 
and appointed by consent of both sides. 
From the time of Angustng a single judge 
(ude uns) was appointed in each case 
from the general album of sworn iedices, but 
for certain caxcx several judges wore intro- 
duced. (See Recureravores, and JopIciaL. 
Procepure, II, below.) The iudices con- 
tumviri formed the single great judicial 
body for trying civil cases. (Ser Centum: 
vint.) Concerning the fudices litibus iudi- 
candts, who were also appointed in civil 

sce VIGINTI-SEX VIRI. 

Judicial Procedure, (I) Athenian. A 
clear distinction was drawn at Athens be- 
tween public and private actions. But it 
must be remarked that the public actions 
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included more offences than those which 
directly affected the State. Injuries to 
individuals might form matter for a public 
pecution, if (as, ¢.g., ine case of theft or 
lamage to property) the wrong to a citizen 
in his honour or poperty admitted of being 
viewed ax an attack upon the honour of 
the citizens or the security of property in 
gonoral, The difference, both in mbtie and 
private actions, was essential, whether we 
consider (a) the right of prosecntion, or (b) 
the consequences of condemnation. 

{a) Any one might institute a public pro 
secution, even if he had himself suffered 
no wrong. The only condition was that 
he must be of fall age and in posession of 


all civic rights. It was only in cases of ! 
; Tf ho did, he was liable to the same punish- 


murder that the right of prosecution way 
limited to the relations of the murdered 
person, Private prosecntions, on the other 
aid, could only bo undertaken by the 
injured person or his legal representative, 
in the case of a ward by his guardian, in 
that of a married woman by hor husband, 
in that of strangers by their prdweende, in 
that of resident alions by their patrons, 

(8) In the case of public prosecutions, if a 
fine war inflicted the amount went mto the 
public troasury ; in the case of a private 
prosecution, to the provecutor. At pnblic 
trials other penaltica than fines could be 
inflicted: death, imprisonment, deprivation 
of civic rights, banishment with confiscation 
of property. This was not tho case in 
pry causes, though in them tho State 

ad tho right of increasing the penalty. 
For instance, @ prosecution for false witness: 
was not public, but private; yet if a person 
wax convicted three times, the State could 
inflict deprivation of civil rights. In public 
canses the prosecutor ran the risk of 
himself fined 1,000 drachma (£33 Gy. 8d.) 
if he failed to carry at least one-third of 
the voter of the jurymen: besides which he 
lost his right of instituting a similar action 
again. In private ennses the eutor, if 
he fniled to establish his case, was fined 
in an emount generally equal to one-sixth 
of the sum in dispnte, A distinction was 
drawn between assessed and non-asae.sed 
causes, The non-asserred were those in 
which the amount of tho fine was already 
fixed by law, and any further estimate was 
therefore unnecessary: the assessed causes 
were all those in which the amount of fine 
had to be settled according to the character 
of the offence, or the magnitude of the 
damage: in other words, those which re- 
quired that the punishment should be fixed 
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for the occasion. Besides those prosecu- 
tions, the object of which was to get a 
person punished for an actual breach of 
law, there were others which merely aimed 
at settling a disputed right. These were 
naturally, for the most part, private causes: 
‘but there were public prosecutions of this 
kind as well. For instance, any one who 
proposed aut! carricd a new Jaw was liable 
for a whole year after it had passed to 
prosecution and punishment for making an 
legal proposal. But alter the yoar had 
elapsod his personal responsibility came to 
an end, and only the new law conld be 
attacked. Private causes could be settled 
by arranyeient, but the law forbade the 
aceuser in a public enuse to drop the ease. 


ment as if he had failed to carry one-third 
of the votes, Thiy was the principle, but it 
‘was not always carried out in ynactice. In 
certain public caused in which a reward. 
wax offered hy the State, the provecutor, if 
sucoossful, received a sharo of the fine, 
The costs of private causes (prftdneia) 
were paid by both parties in advance, and 
returned to the successful suitor by his 
adversary, Thexe fees amounted, if the sum 
in dispute wero less than 1,00 drackme 
(£33 Gs, 8d.), to three drachine (about 28.) ; 
if greater, to thirty drackner, or about 
£l. The coxty of public prosecutions were 
uot paid by the accused. They were paid 
hy tho acenser in oue cose only; namely, 
rf in the event of the accused being con: 
demned, the aceuser received part of the 
fine imposed. In testamentary snits, sup- 
posing a poison to claim an inheritance 
already assigned to another, or ta lay ex- 
elusive claim to one which was claimed by 
soveral others, the tenth part of the amount 
was deposited before the trial, If the suit 
was instituted against the State, supposing 
the question affected confiscated property, 
a fifth part of the amount was deposited. 
The succoxsful litigant in either case re- 
ceived the amount deposited. 

As above mentioned, the Athenian law 
allowed the prosecutor, in many cases, to 
institute the same suit in various forma. 
‘A case of personal injury might be ‘reated 
either as a private action for assault or 
as a public action for outrage. In the 
latter case the prosecutor could make no 
claim for personal compensation. If the 
injury was accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances, supposing, for instance, that 
the person injured were performing a pnblic 
function, either form of action was open, 
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Private actions were often decided by 
Diaitrtai, or arbitrators (see DrzTETz); 
an important body. For the convenience 
of persons living outside Athens, thirty (in 
lator times forty) local magistrates were 
appointed by lot, whose business it was to 
go from place to place and decide petty 
enses of debt or damage or assault. In 
cases of murder the jurisdiction belonged 
to the Ephete, in certain other cases to 
the Senate, the Ecel@sia, the Strat?gt, the 
Archons, and the Eleven (ace HeNDEKA). 
The greater number of cases came before 
tho court of the HeMwa (see HEL1a:). 

The moat genera) none for a public 
charge waa griphi, or a statement in 
writing. Tho graphe was ouly resorted to 
in cases of offences already yocognived by 
law, and was alwaya brought before & 
cowtt of Inw, never before a political bndy 
auch as the senato or pnblic assembly, On 
the special forms of puble prageentinn, sce 
APAWOGE, EISANGELIA, EXDEIXIS, Prrasts, 
Provoie. Dike (suit) was the term for a 
civil process, Under both forins of action 
the pracocdinys were very much the same. 
Excopt in certain casey affectmg the 
religious mysteries, they were public, and 
involved a great many formalities, By 
way of introducing his ease the prosecutor 
onlin to the prosiient of the court, who 

xed the ante for the prelimmary investi- 
gation. The snmmons was made by the 
proseentor in a pubhe place and in the 
presence of witnesses, Aliens were obliged 
to give security for their spponrance ; 
citizens were not, except in case of dyrtgoge, 

,or eisangilia, And in these cases 
a apecia! summons was sometimes dispensed 
with, aud the accnsed might be imme- 
diately arrested. Tho charge having been 
handed in, the presiding judge decided, 
when the day mentioned in the summons 
ome round, whether he should admit it 
or not. Varioux reasons might lead him 
to dismiss it: the non-appoarance of the 
accused, thera being no sufficient evidence 
to show that he had beon summoned; or 
if the accuser appeared on the whole not 
justified in bringing the charge; or if the 
forms were not duly observed. If the 
charge wore admitted, it was publicly 
posted up on a tablet in the neighbourhood 
of the court, with o notification of the day 
when the trial would come on. If the 
accuser failed to appear on the appointed 
day, the charge fall ‘through épso facto; if 
the accused failed without putting in a 
valid plea for postponement, he was pro- 
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ceeded against in contiimaciam. If the 
parties came into court, they were both put 
on their oath, the accuser with respect to 
his charge, the accused with regerd to his 
answer, They then paid the court fees. 

The accuses generally tried, if possible, 
to prevent the trial coming on. There were 
many ways of doing this, He might, or 
another might for him, dispute the admie- 
sibility of the charge on various grounds; 
c.g. the Jegal inability of the prosecutor to 
prosecute, limitation, want of jurisdiction on 
the part of the authorities, absence of any 
law to serve os a basis for the charge, and 
so on, A witness wns usually put forword 
in cases of disputed inheritance, to prove 
that the prosecutor had noclaim. In either 
ense the {rial was postponed until a decision 
had been come to upon the objection raised 
by the accused or upon the charge of false 
testimony bronght by him agninst the 
wituess. If the decision went against the 
accuser he was obliged to retire from the 
case. After a decision was given on tho 
objection raised by the accused, the party 
to whom it was unfavourable had to pay 
his adversary a fino mnounting to a six! 
part of tbo value of the object iu dispute, 

All the material necessary for the trial, 
the passages to be quoted from laws, docu- 
ments, and testimony, had to be prepared 
by the parties, The ovidence consisted of 
written statements which were given in 
among the records, The witnesses who 
were responsible for these might either 
have made them in peraon before tho 
magistrates, or in their absence before 
other witnesses. The witnesses were either 
willing or unwilling. If a person hed at 
first offered to give evidence and after- 
wards refused to do so, he might be prose- 
cuted by the person affected by his conduct. 
Tf any person, even without having hound 
himself to appear, refused to give evidence 
after being formally summoned by the 
herald, he had to pay into the public trea- 
sary o fine of 1,000 drachme. 

‘The statements of slaves were only ac- 
cepted as evidence when given under torture 
in the presence of witnesses, who had to take 
them down. The owners of slaves offered 
to submit them to the torture, either of 
their own will or on the demand of the 
opposite party, with which, however, they 
‘were not bound to comply. The oath waa 
regarded as the ultimate test of trath. It 
might either be taken by both parties on 
their own proposal, or be exacted by one 
party from the other. The taking of the 
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oath or the refusal to take 1t was put mto 
writmg ap evidence and emolled among 
the archives These documents were kept 
by the magistrate in a sealed bos, and 
biouglt by hum ito court on the day of 
til In certaim cases, auch as those rela- 
ting to commeice, munng, and downes, the 
duiation of the’ proceedings was legally 
hhuted to thirty days, but im other causes 
trials would sometunes drag themselves ont 
through a whole you If one of the parties 
failed to appear im court on the day ap- 
yomted, his reason had to be stated on oath 
by a represcotative The other party was 
fiee to delwe on oath that the reasons 
alleged weie insufhciont if the judge 
took’ this view, the proceedings went on 
an contumaciam, and the absent party 
lost im the suit ‘In the opposite caso the 
accuser had to propose another date for 
the trial In private cases au arrangement 
might be come to, even im court The 


chage and the answer haying been read 
by the clerk, both partios delivered then 
speeches These had often been composed 


for thom, for according to strict Jaw the 
partics could not be 1epresented by advo- 
cates In practice, however, they often con- 
tented themselves with a short imtrodac- 
tory addioss of their own, and then asked 
for permussion to employ an advocate 
@ fist speech and reply were often fol- 

lowed by © second, but the whole number 
of speeches on each side was not allowed 
to exceed a certain time measuied by the 
water-clock The pieces of written evi- 
dence were read out by the clork, during 
the speaking, im their r places, but 
the tune which they took wae not counted 
agaunst the speaker The judge alone had 
the right of interrupting the speaker It 
was usual to mtoduce the witnesses of 
parents, waves, children, and influential 
persons The voting was secret Every 
judge received a black and white pebble 
(the black for condomnation and the white 
for acquittal), and put the pebble which 
indicated his vote into a metal urn, the 
other into a wooden ono Stones bored 
thiough or left entra, mussol shells, beans, 
or motal balls were also used for volmg 

The verdict was decided by the majority 
of votes af they were equal, the accused 
wns acquitted If the cause was assessed 
(dgon timetds), & second yotung followed, to 
decide between the punishment 
by the accuser and the counter-proposal of 

e accused There was no appeal, at least 
agemst the decision of the public court 
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of the Heliasta The utmost that was 
possible was to get the verdict set aside 
by proving that the proceedings tn contu- 
‘mic taon hod been illegal, or that the winner 
had gamed the case by submuing false 
witnesses The magistrates wore, in the 
case of public actions, 1espansible for cury- 
ing out the pumshmont Capital scntences 
were usually carried out (by poison or 
strangulation) in prison by the executioner 
commissioned by the Eleven (Se Hiv- 
DIhA) The corpses of great c:iminals were 
thrown down a precipice or removed over 
the border If the sentence were binish- 
ment, the condemned person had to leave 
the country within a certain time at the 
perl of ind life, his property was conhs- 
cated If aftmia wete ificted, and the 
condemned petnon attempted to usurp the 
rights of which he had been deprived, he 
was hable to severe, evon to Capit ul punh- 
mont In case of a fine being inilicted, a 
man was atunds till it was paid af he 
failed to pry by the fame appunted, he was 
liable to a double poaninent, and alte 
mitely to the confisertion of his jnoport; 
If the amount of his property exceeded the 
fine, the surplus wis retuned to him, if 
at fell short of it, he and his descondants 
were debtors to the State and atimo:  Imn- 
prisonment seems to have scived only ax 
an increase of sentence or os a means of 
enforcing sentence Loss of freedom and 
sale wero ouly inflicted on non-citizcus for 
usurping civic rights In private actions 
the ultimate neans of compelling the con- 
demned person to the fulhtment of Ins 
obligation was an execntory mandate, by 
which he was declaed a debtor to the 
State m the same sum that he owed tho 
tor,and made atenos till at was paid 
(I) Roman Criminal jurisdiction, until 
the establuuhment of the Republic, belonged 
to the kings, and on their commussion to 
the questircs parricidit and the duo wt 
paduclhonts (Se Parriowium, Pre- 
DUELLIO) After the expulsion of the kings 
xt passed over immediately to the consuls, 
until the public conts (adtta pipult) 
‘were gradually developed In capital cwses, 
even in the time of the kings, an appeal 
was allowed, as an act of grace, from their 
verdict to the representative assembly, at 
firat to the cUmifia c@laia, and alter 
Servius Tullius to the comtia enti tata 
(Sce Provocatio) After the establislunent 
of the Republic, it was, in 509 nc, legally 
provided that an appeal might be made, 
in capital cases, from the sentence of the 
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magixtrate to the decision of the comifia 
centuriata as a court of appeal. Con- 
demned persons, as a rule, naturally made 
nse of this right, and the magiatrates con- 
soyuontly brought then verdict before the 
comitia centuriata, in the form of a charge 
with reaxons to support it. Thus these 
comitia required a jurisdiction, depondent, 
it is truo, on a previous judgment of the 
mayistiates, and limited to capital enses 
which admitted of appeal. The jurisdiction 
of the cométia tribtita was developed in 
the anmo way. At first theso comitia bod 
merely served as a court of appeal against 
the fines in:posed by the tribanes for viola- 
tion of their authority. (See Munta.) But 
thoy soon acquired jurisdiction in all cases 
involving fines, and quite overshadowed the 
comitia conturiata in importance. The 
jndicial power of the Intter was gradually 
‘more and more restricted by the increasing 
habic of roforring cases of common offences 
to exceptional commissions (guestiones ex- 
traordinavia, At last trials for eer 
duellio were the only ones in which they 
retained their judicial competence, But 
the greatest possible number of cases were 
Drought before the comitia tributa, notabl: 
those of a political character in whicl 
illegal or mischievous administration was 
in question. Only the uamo of perducllio 
wax avoided. The distinction between the 
jndicial competence of the two assemblies 
was fonnded, not so much on differences in 
the offences, ag in those of the penalties. 
Whether the comitia centuriata or comitia 
tributa were to take cognisance of an 
offence depended on the light in which tho 
magistrates regarded it. If they thought 
less seriously of it, it wonld go betore the 
comitia tributa, which hai only the powor 
of inflicting fines to the amount of half 
the property; if moro seriously, Vefore the 
comitia centuriata, which could only pass 
capital sentences: in early times death, in 
later times the interdictis aque et ignis, 
and the confiscation of property which ac- 
companied them. (Se Hxai10M.) 

‘The proceedings in the assembly were 
opened by the accusing magistrate. In the 
comitia centuriata this would be e congal 
or prostor, in the comitia fributa a tribune, 
wdilo, or questor. The trinl began with 
the diet dictté, or fixing of a day for the 
proceedings. ‘The accuxed was then either 
pe into prison, or loft free on giving bail 
or his appearauce. To give the people 
some means of atriving at a conclusion on 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, a 
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preliminary investigation was held in thres 
contionds at intervals of some days. Before 
these the accused was allowed to dofend 
himvelf againet the charge of the magistrate, 
At the last contio the magistrate pronounced. 
a provisional verdict, which (if adverse) was 
taken ag a definite chargo, At the same 
time he fixed the day for the mesting of 
the comitia, always allowing an interval of 
thirty days. At the meeting of the comitia, 
supposing nothing had occurred to stop the 
proceedings. supposing the accusod 
hed gone into voluntary ezile, or a tribune 
had interposed his veto, or the accuser had 
withdrawn the charge—the accuser noade 
his proposal (rSgatio) to panish the accused. 
Thereupon Apne der (or his advocate) 
spoke in hia defence, the evidence of the 
witnerses who had been previously called 
was shortly goue through, and the proofs 
Inid before the assembly. Finally the 
votes were taken in the usual manner, 
and the result at once made known. A pro- 
svcution which remained unfinished at the 
expiration of tho appointed time was not 
continued, but the accused was regarded 
as acguitted. The condemnation of tho 
accused was followed by the immediate 
infliction of the penalty, ‘The sontence 
could only be roversed by a snbsequent 
resolution of the people. (See Restirutio.) 
The popular tribunals fell gradually into 
disuse: the standing judicial courts or 
quistiones arose, the first of which way 
instituted in 6.c. 149. In Cicoro’s time 
there were eight of those commissions, each 
presided over by a pretor or his represen- 
tative. These courts were respectively 
appointed to try the following nffonces: 
(1) Répitunde, or official extortion ; (2) 
Maivstas, or treason against the majesty 
of the State; (3) Péri/atus, or embezzle- 
ment; (4) Ambitus, or attempt to gain office 
by unlawful means; (5) Tis, or violence ; 
(6) De Stcartis, or murder; (7) Adul- 
terium, or adultary ; (8) Falswn, or forgery. 
(See Awturros, Mairstas, Proo.atos, Rerr- 
TuDa, Vis.) Ay citizen, not an official, 
might bring the charge. On the procoed- 
ings, see QUASTIO. 

The cométia tributa wero, after this, only 
set in motion in cases for which there was 
no questio perpetun, or for which it was 
thought improper to inytitute a questio 
eatraordinarta. The popular tribunals of 
the comitia came to an end with the Re 
public, but the gurstiones continued until 
the 2nd century a. to act as the regular 
criminal courts. Under the Empire the 
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gouate and the emperor had an extra-‘ from whom it passed to the consuls, With 


ordinary jurisdiction in criminal canes. 
The senatorial court, which met under tie 
presidency of the consuls, followed the pro- 
cedure of the gusstioucs, but its procecd- 
ings were not public. The casos which 
it tried were usnally those which affected 
persons of high standing charged with 
politieal or oficial offences, The decision 
ot the court took the form of a séaatas 
cousultum, but had all the force of a legal 
sentence, The emperor, in virtue of his 
tribunician authority, had the power of 
neutralizing it by lis vete, An interval 
of ten days oceurrod between ventence and 
exectition, in pursuance of an order of 
Tiberius male in 22 a.p. But ap to that 
time the sentence was carried ont imme- 
diately after being passed, even in capital 
casos, Capital punishment had in the re- 
blican times been practically abolished, 
wt was at once reinstated under the 
imperial régime, The emperor himself 
ustially exercised his jurisdiction only over 
his owa procuratory and the higher officers 
of the army, notably in the case of strictly 
military offences, He noted as solo judge 
evon when he invited the assistance of a 
jury (consilium). No formal act of acousa- 
tion was required. Canes which he was 
unwilling to settle himself he would goue- 
rally hand over to the gastiones or the 
sonatorial tribunals, The power of inflict- 
ing sentence of doath on Roman citizons 
was confined originally to the emperor and 
senate ; but in Inter times the emperor, by 
@ special mandate, transforred it for pur 
poses of provincial administration, ta the 
governors of the provinces, whose juris- 
diction extendad to all citizens, with the 
exception of the high military officers, 
senators, and the dtcirtdnes of a mant- 
ctptum. (See Decorro, 2.) The criminal 
jurisdiction in Rome and its neighbourhood 
for o radius of 100 miley was given to the 
prfictis ‘urbi, whose court ended by 
ming the ehiof crimino) court in the 
capital. ‘The rest of Italy was placod under 
tho jurisdiction of the prefect of the Pre- 
torian Guard. From tho decision of these 
reprosentatives of the imporial authority an 
appeal was allowed to the emperor. But, 
aftor tho Sri centary A.D. the appeal 
mostly came before the prefect of the body- 
guard, whose jadginent was generally final. 
The senatorial court came finally to acting 
only on the motion of the emperor. 
The Roman civil jurisdiction, like the 











them it remained until 2 special magiv- 
tracy, the preetorship, was instituted for it. 
(See Prasror.) According to ancient nsago, 
the highest judicial authorities did not 
superiutend the case from beginning to end. 
Their action was usually confined to the 
preparation of the case and such measures 
as its course maile absolutely necessary, as 
(supposing their interference was required) 
in ordering execation of sentence. The 
investigation proper, aud tho passing af 
judgment, they as a rule handed over 
(with the consent of the partios) either to 
a single judge (sre JunEX) or réciiptrdtores 
(see RecureraTones) appointed for the 
occasion, or to the judicial collegéa of the 
tudices’ decemviri and centumvirt, ape 
pointed, indopendently of wpocial cases, for 
the whole year. Asan introduction of the 
case, the Daintidt (petitor) was required to 
bring the defendant (r2us) bofore the tribu- 
nal of the magistrate (in ts). In the care 
of the prator, this would be bis tribunal 
in the Forum. If the accused failed either 
to obey the personal summons of the plain- 
tiff (in ins rdeati) or to appear Ly his 
representative (vindex), the Pikintiff could, 
after calling a witness to attest that his 
summons was in order, take him before 
the prastor by force. Tn later time, to meet 
the cases in which the accused was unable 
to answer the summons immediately, the 
vadimonium was introduced, This was 
8 promise, given by the accused on the 
security of sureties, that he would appear 
in court on # certain day, or if he failed 
would pay a sum of money, the amount 
of which depeuded on the nature of tho 
question in dispute. The proceedings in 
ture, or bofore the magistrate, took place 
according to certain dofinite formal rules, 
the so-called legis acttone's, the commonest 
of which was the actio sacr@mentt, This 
was accompanied by the uttorance of a 
solemn formnis partly by the magistrate, 
partly by tho parties, and by certain syr- 
holical acts. The sinatlest departure from 
tho traditional formula involved the loss of 
the snit. The trial thns commenced, the 
next step was the iudicis dattd, or appoint- 
ment of a judge to try it. The case camo 
on before the appointed fudea (in iudicio) 
on a day appointed. It was first shortly 
stated ; the parties or thoir advocates made 
their speeches, the evidence was tested and 
judgment pronounced, ; 

The cumbrous machinery of the legis 


criminal, belonged originally to’ the king, actiones gave way afterwards, in all cases 
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but » few, to the procedure by formiila, 
The formula was a document written out 
by the prator, in which ho, after hearing 
the parties, wummed up the points of the 
accusation and the roplios of the accused, 
appointed the judge, aud gave bim the 
inaterials for investigation and jadgment. 
The proceedings in iudicio were thon 
opened with the production of the formula. 
The question of the dobt boing settled, the 
judge proeocded to make a valuation of the 
object in dispute, in case a definite amount 

ad not been mentioned in the formula. 
Qn the procecure in case of dofault, see 
Contumacta. The judginent was irrevor- 
sible. It was only in certain excoptional 
cages, notably if it appeared that any decep- 
tion or force hail becu employed, that the 
magintrate who had appointed the judge, 
or his successor in office, could set it aside 
by restiatte in intéyrum. Tf the com- 
domned party refused to make the payment, 
the magistrate who had prepared the case 
could order personal arrest or seizure of 
goods. (See Manus Ieiecrio and Bonorum 
Euvrio,) 

Tho only weapon against abuxe of judicial 
authority in the republican age was tho 
right of appeal to a magistrate with the 
powor of ato. (See APPELLATIO.) 

The system of civil jurisiliction coutinued 
to exist in the imperial perio, though with 
many modifications in dotatl, nntit the 
8rd century A.D, After that, the excep- 
tional procedure (ear ordinew) in which 
the magistrate euperintended the case till 
its conclusion and pronounced jndgwent at 
the end of it, became the usual one, The 
emporor, as supreme judge, had the powor 
of deciding every cao, criminal or other 
wiro, if hin decision’ was appealed to. 
Further, ho could interfere by his decree 
during the course of tho trial, and cithor 
quash the verdict himself, or lay the appeal 
for decision betore an authority constituted 
by himself for the purprse. Tu later times 
this authority was the prafectus trbi. 
A further appeal from this aithority back 
to the emperor was alloweil. 

Jadiciom. The Latin name for a 
court: iudiciem pbpitli, a court in which 
the popults acted as iadtres, Indictim 
pricdtum, a civil, fudician publicum, a 
criminal court; indicinm domesticum, & 
family court. (Ser Juptcrau PRocepure.) 

Tagéram. The unit of superficial mea- 
snre among the Romans. A rectangle 240 
Roman feet in length and 120 feet broad 
‘= 28,800 Roman square foet=rather 
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than half an English acre of 43,560 square 
feet. Two hundred itgérd form one cen- 
Hirta (about 182 acres}. 

Julian Calendar. Sve CaLENnnar. 

Jaltinus. (1) Salvius, An eminent 
Roman jurist, born in Africa, who lived in 
thedaysof Hadrian. Besides many original 
works which were long held in high esteem, 
he compiled at the command of the emperor 
in 131 AD., a systematic collection of Edicts 
of the Prastors, beginning with the repub- 
lican time (edictem perprtitum).  Thia 
wax the firat acientific collection of Roman 
legal documents, Numerous fragments of 
his works are quoted in the Digest. Cp. 
Coneus Juris Crvi.ts (2). 

(2) Flavits Claudius, “the Apostate.” 
Born at Constantinople 4D. 331; he was 
the son of Julius Constantius, a brother 
of Constantine the Great. In spite of his 
early monastic education, he was so strongly 
propoxsessed agninst the Christian xeligion 
owing to the murderous deeds of his own 
family, the persecutions he vuffered at the 
hands of his cousin Constantius, and his 
own intercourse with the most renowned 
Sophisty both in Nicdmédia and at Athens, 
that, on his elevation to the imperial 
throne in 361, he attompted to drive 
out Christianity, and to restore Paganism 
on the foundation of Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy. His attempts were however out 
short by his death in the war against the 
Persians, We still possess eight essays 
writton by him in Greok, in the form of 
speeches; weventy-eight letters of the most 
varied contents, valunble os throwing light 
ou his character and his aima; and two 
satirical writings: (i) The Cusars, or the 
Banquet, brilliant criticisin on the Roman 
emperors, from Coar downwards, in the 
forin of Varro's Menippenn satives; (ii) the 
MisGpogon (Beard-Hater), a satire directed 
against the inhabitants of Antioch, who had 
cast ridicule on bis beard and his philosophic 

Of his work directed against the 
Christians and their religion, which he com- 
posed in Antioch before the expedition 
against the Persians, only extracts and 
fragments survive. Julian is one of the 
clevorest, most cultivated and elezant writers 
of the period after the birth of Christ. 

Jalins Cépitdlinus. A Roman historian. 
(See Scrrptorrs Histor1z Aveustx.) 

Jaline Vilérins. The Latin translator of 
the romance of pseudo-Callisthénés on Alex- 
ander the Great. (See CALLISTHENES.) 

Janins Cordus. A Roman historian. (See 
Scriptores Histori# Avcust£.) 
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Jans Ge Torro, a femume tom wi- 
responding to Jétts contained in Iapeter). 
Tn the Itahan mythology, the qucen of 
heaven and ef heavenly light, especially 
that of the new moon, the wife of Jupiter 
After sha had been identzhed with the 
Greck Hera (77 }, she was 1egaided as the 
danghter of Saturnus (who was identihed 
with Cidnus), and as sister ot her hnsband 
Tn Italy, as the queen of wommkad, she 
was tle rejnesentative of woman in genual, 
to such a degree that, as every man had Ins, 
Genus, so every womnn had her Juno, to 
whom sho offcied sxcrihes and by whom she 
swoe Tt was as Feue Las ina (the bringer 
of light) that she was worslupped from the 
most ancient times and m many parts of 
ltaly As such, she was the goddess of the 
Leginumgs of all the months, and on the 
culends, at Home, the 14 sacror2em and his 
wile nde regulu siartces to her As all 
goddesves of light ac alse poddesss of bu th 
(the appearance of the hght fiom out of the 
dathucs being looked on ayn buth), under 
the some name ot Luc ra she was houowed 
ab the mghtust of the goddisses of both 
Her temple at Rome, m 2 sactod giove, was 
one of the moxt ancient aul venerated By 
acustom datg Luh to Noma, 2 piece of 

old was plied in ber treasury thereat the 
Sith of overy male chill = The Mufionaha 
(qu) was the most famony fost of 
goddess 1t was celobrated by the Romi 
matrons and virgins on the Ist Mauch At 
thas festival the goddess was represented 
veiled, with a flower in her right hand, and 
an infant in swaddling clothes in hei left 
Another ancicnt worship lnghly honoured 
throughont Italy was that of Ivno Saspita 
(the Saviom), whose ancient giove and 
temple at Laniivium was deemed sacred at 
Rome, which itself bad two temples to this 
divinity At an apported tune in every 
yea the Roman consuls offered a sacrafico 
tothe Juno at Lanuvium The image of the 
goddc-s at that place wore, over the robes 
of arnatrou, a goatskin which served as hel- 
met and cuirass, with a shield held in one. 
hend and a spear brand:shed in the othe 
This worship assigned to the goddew who 
previded over the lite of woman the cliar- 
acter of « divinity of protectmg power 

Funo Cit tes, or Quirites(ee armed with 
B speai), who was specially woishspped by 
the Sabines, was also a warlike goddess 
A» goddess of marnage Juno was invoked 
at weddings under many names As Jini- 
dara she conducts the bride into the bride- 
grooms house. as Unela she anomts the 
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doorposts aga sign of good omen at her 


reception, as Cinta she ties and unleoses 
the marriage gudle, and as Prondha and 
Tuga she 1s the foundress of mange On 
the catadels of towns, which weie deemad 
to be under her particular protection, she 
was specially worshipped by matrons, either 
with Jupiter, or alone, as Juno Ke gina, be- 
amg the wife of Japitcr Kea and the highest 
celestial goddess ~ In this capacity she had 
her chief temple at Rome, on the Capitol, 
close to Jupiter It was there that tho 
well-known geese wee kept, which were 
swaed to her as Loing proltfx’ and domesti- 
tated Geatues Another nghly hononred 
tane of nue 2c genua was on the Aventne, 
to which her worship had been transplanted 
from Yeu afte: the destruction of that uty 
There wasalso a temple on the Capitol dedi- 
cated to Inno Moncta (“the admontshier ”), 
im gratitude (1t was said) for ler salutary 
admomtions [Cie, De Derenation, 1 45 
§ 101} Money derived from the goddess 
rts designation Venefa, at it was comed 
am the temple of Ivmo Moneta Another 
most ancient Roman worship was that of 
Tuno Caprotina (Juno of the goat) Ths 
was celolnated by the festival held by 
fomale slaves on the 7th July, called Non 
Capotina (See Orxeroitna) Inthe thd 
Pane Wu the woslup ot Limo Calcstes 
was Lronght imto Rome trom Carthage 
Tlus was the ancient tuteluy goddess of 
Carthage, strictly sperhing the Astarte of 
the Phanieians When Carthage was 
restored under the Enmypire, her worship 
flourished anew Not only the goose, but 
nlgo the raven that loves the heights, was 
sacred to her as the protec tress of crtadels 
‘Japltér (Iuppittr’) In the Itahan my- 
thology, the highest god in heaven, cor- 
respondmg to the Grech Zeus (gv), with 
whom he was identical, not only in his 
nature, but also in his name For Jupiter 
18 compounded af Jets (an older form 15 
Diovis) and peti, Zens stands for Drews 
(Indian Diaws=" the bught heaven”) As 
in cous of time the Itahen god became 
identified with the Gieek, he was regarded 
asa son of Saturn and of Ops, the 
deities deemed _to correspond to the Greok 
Dranus and Rhea respectvely From 
Jupiter comes all that appears an the 
heavens As Latcrteus (hom fa,“ hght”) 
he 15 the bringer of hght, the cause of the 
dawn of day, 4s well as of the full moon at 
mght Just os the calends (1st) of each 
month are sacred to Juno, so the ides (18th or 
15th}, which are full-moon days, are sacred 
Zz 
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to Jnpiter, On these his special priest. the 
flamén diatis, offers hin the Malia, a 
snerifico of a white Inmb. While he 
watches over fair weather, he alko controls 
all other weather; as Mwlyardter and 
Pulainétor (Clasher of lightaing ") and as 
Lona» ov Ténitrialis (* thunderer”) he 
brings down those fearful storma which 
were fnmiliar to Rome: ag J7ariue he sends 
a. fertilizius vain. Any place, or thing. 
struck by lightning was supposed to be 
sacied to Jupiter a8 having been taken 
powsevsion of by him, aud thus it neoded a 
particulardedication.’ (See PuTRAL.) Asthe 
god of rain, there way instituted in his 
Houmar at Rome a festival of supplication, 
enled dynatietan, In this the pontiftecs 
brought inte Rome from the teanjte of Mars 
outnide the Porta Cripena a cylindrical stone 
called the dé pis sdndits (rain-stone), while 
tho mations followed the procession with 
bare feet, ay did also the magintrates, muc- 
companied by their tasignia, In the same 
character he was appealed to by the coantry- 
folk, before sowing time and in tho spring 
and qutunin, when a racrificial feast was 
offored to him. He and Juno were wor- 
shippol before the commencement of tho 
harvest, evon before any sacrifice to Ceres, 
Throughont all Lotion, the feast of the 
Pinatia (q.v.) was colebrated in his honour 
ay the giver of wine; and ot the commence: 
mount of the vintage season he was offered 
a Inmb by the flamen Dialis. He was 
honoured in nl! Italy, after Mars, as the 
decider of battles and giver of victory; 
this wan specinlly the caxe at Rome, where, 
as early ax the days of Romalis, shrines 
were founded to him ax Sttfer (“he who 
stays Hight”) and #Prvteiis (to whom the 
spoils taken by a Roman general in the 
tield fiom a hostile general were offered. 
See Spoisa). Ho watehes over justice and 
truth, and is therefore tho most ancient 
and most intportant god of oaths; he was 
specially called on by the frtvalex (g.v.) 
a8 A witness at the ceremonies connected 
with trentivs of pence. Not only the law 
of nations, but also the law of hospitality, 
is under hig special protection, and while 
he canses his blessiny to fall on the whole 
country, he is lao the god of good fortune 
and blessing to the family. Hix gracious 
power ‘oes not confine itself to the present 
alone: by means of signs comprehensible to 
experts, he reveals the future (see AUSPICTA) 
and shows his apyroval or disepproval of 
a contemplated undertaking. 

He wos worshipped of old on the Aiban 
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Hill, hy the Latin people, as their ancestral 
god, mder the name of Fuppiter Latiaris 
(or Latialis); at the formation of the Latin 
Jeaguo he was honoured as the god of the 
Jeague by a sacrificial teast, which they all 
held in common ; even after its dissolution 
the sacrifice was continued under the super- 
intendence of the consuls. (See FERLE.) 
The chief seat of his worship in Rome was 
the Capitol, where he was honoured as tho 
ideal head of the State, as tho Increnser and 
Prexerver of Roman might and power, under 
tho name of Inpplter Optimus Macbnus 
‘“ Bast and Greatest”). It was there that 
is esrthouware image was enthroned, with 
the thunderbolt in its right band. It stood 
in the centre of the temple begun by Tar- 
quinity Saperbus, the last of the kings, and 
finished aud dedicated in the firat year of 
the Republic. In the pediment of the tomple 
was the guadriga, the attribute of the god 
of thunder, while tho chambers to the left 
and right were Ucdicated to Juno and to 
Minerva respectively. Here the consuls, 
at their entry into office aud their departuro 
to war, inde their solemn vows; hithor 
came the triumphal procession of the victor, 
who was clad in the fetal garb of the god, 
and who, before offering to Jupiter the 
oustomary thank-offering of white oxen, 
prayed to bis image and placed in his lap 
the laurel-wreath of victory bound about 
the fasees. Hither ponred in, to adorn the 
temple and to fill its treasures, comtless 
aultitudes of costly votive offerings from 
the State, from generals and private citi- 
zens, and from foreign kings and nations, 
‘When, after its existence for 400 years, 
the ancieut temple was destroyed by fire 
in B.C. 83, it was rebuilt on its original plan 
Dut with increased magnificence (u.0. 78). 
The image of the god was a copy in gold 
aud ivory of the Olyinpinn Zous (g.v.). Tho 
temple was burnt down again 4.D. 70, and 
Vespasian had scarcely restored it when a 
fresh fire burnt it down .D, 80, wherenpon 
Domitian in a.D, 82 erected the temple 
which continued to stand as late ay the {th 
century. 

As was natural for the most exalted 
god of the Roman State, he had the most 
sptendid festivals in his honour. Amongst 
the greatest of these were the Ladi Homdnt, 
the ludi magni, and the ludi plcbeii. 
(See Gawes.) Under the Empire the 
Capitoline Jupiter was recognised as the 
loftieat representative of the Roman name 
and State, whose vicegerent on earth was 
the emperor. As his worsbip gradually 
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spread over the whole empire, he finally 
became tho representative of ‘the 

world in general. He was often identified 
with the native gods of the provinces, 
including the sun-god of Helispolla and 
DalYché in Syria, who, from the 2nd and 
Brd centuries a.D., was wwomipped far 
and wide under the name of Iuppiter 
Heliopolttdnus and Dolichenus. Antoninus 
built for the former the magnificent temple 
of Heliopolis, or Baalbec. He was simi- 
larly identified with varions Celtic and 
German gods, especially those who were 
worshipped on Alpine mountain-tops as 
protectors of travollera, Asan example of 
the latter we have Iuppiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus Pantnus, whose seat was ou the Great 
St. Bernard. 

Turispradence. The scienco of law is the 
one branch of Roman literature which had 
a pnrely nations! development, From an 
early date there wero definite legal ordi- 
nuances in Rome, and shortly atter the 
expulsion of the kings a colloction of legs 
regi was made by a certain Gaius 
Pipirius. Theve cousisted of archaic cus- 
tomnry laws of a strongly sncordotal char- 
acter, ond arbitrarily attribnted to individual 
kings (known as the Zax Paptriaiun). 
However, the foundation of the collective 
legal life of the Romans was primarily the 
well known Iaw of the Twolve Tables, 
B.C, 45} 450. (Se Twetve Tacues.) This 
pt an ond to the want of a generally 

own Inw; for the knowledge of previous 
legal decisions, like tho whole of the 
judicial procedure, had been hithorto 
kept in the exclusive possexsion of the 
patricians. The adiministration of the law 
remained as formerly in the hands of tho 
yatricians alone, for they kept from the 
plebeiany. all knowledge of the dts fasti 
aud ndfasté, i.e. the days on which ‘logal 
proceedings might or might not be taken, 
ay also the forms of plondiug which were 
reqularly employed (legis actvones). The 
lattor were so highly important that the 
least infraction of them would involve the 
loss of the cause. This condition of things 
existed for a long time, until Appive 
Cluadius Corus drew upa calendar of the 
days on which causes could he pleaded, and 
a list of the forms of pleading. Thea were 
made public about 304 B.c. by his secretary, 
Gawns Flavius, after whomthey were then 
ealled Jus Flavianum, By these means 
a knowledge of the law became generally 
attainable. It soon had eminent repre- 
sentatives ainong the plebeians in the 
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persons of Publius Sempronius Séphus and 
Piberius Coruncantus. In ancient days, 
however, the work of the jurists was purely 
practical, It was considered an honourable 
thing for men learned in the law to allow 
people to consult them (consiéere, hence 
turés, or dure consuété) either in the Forum 
or at appointed hours in their own houses, 
and to give them legal advice (reaponxa). 
Tt was anainly by a kind of oral tradition that 
the knowledge of Inw wax banded down, a8 
the most eminent jurists allowed younger 
men to be present at these consultations 
as listenera (nudzares or dixctpilt), The 
Deginning of literary activity in thia depart- 
ment, a8 in others, dates from the second 
Punic War. It begins with the earliest 
exposition of existing law, Sextus Eling 
Cittus published in 204 u.c. n work named 
Tripertita (from its being divided into three 
parts) or Jes déli@num, which consisted of 
the text of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
together with interpretations, and tho legal 





Sormitlie for carrying on suits. From the 


middle of the 2nd century it became 
common to inake collections of the responsa 
of eminent jurists, and to nse them ag a 
source of legal information. Among others, 
Mareus Porcius Cato, the von of Cato the 
Elder, mado a collection of this kind. In 
some familioy knowledge of the law was in 
a measure hereditary, as in those of the 
Ai, Porcii, Sulptcii, ond Miacii, A 
momber of the last tamily, the pontifex 
Quintus Macius Sewvita (divd 0,82), wos 
the first who, with the aid of the formal 
precivion of the Stoic philosnphy, gave a 
scientific and xystematic account of all 
oxisting law, in his work, De Iure Ctote. 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus, the contemporar 

and friend of Cicero, furthor advanced this 
new and more methodical treatinent of law 
by his numerous writings and by training up 
pupils, such as Aulus Online und Publius 
Alfenus Varus, Tho former rendered great 
aasistance io Cesar in his scheme for 
forming the whole of the Ius Civile into 
a single code. Bosides these there were 
several ciuinent jurists at the close of the 
Republic: Gaius Trébatiuy Testa, Quintuy 
Flins Tabsro, Gaius Hlivs Gallus, and 
Aulus Cascollius. 

Whilo under the Ropublic the learned 
jurist had held an inferior position to tho 
orator in influence and importance, there 
is no doubt that under the Empire public 
eloquence became subordinate, and the 
position of the jurists was the most coveted 
and influential in the State, especially when 


$40 JUSTINIANUS 
Augustus decreed that the op‘nions of 
jurists authorized by the head of the State 
were to have the validity of law. It was 
from the jurists as advisers of the emperor 
that all logielation now procoeded. 

had acorss to all the highest offices of the 
court and of the State. Accordingly the 
men of the highest gifts and character 
betonk themselves naturally to this pro- 
fession, and even introduced into the laws 
an increased unity, consistency, and syste- 
matic order. Under Augustus two jurists 
were pre-eminent, Quintus Antintine Lab25 
and Gains Atelus Captts, the founders of 
the two later schoolt, uemed, after their 
pupily Sempronius Prdcilox and Marurius 
Sabtuuy, the Prowidui and Sabtai respec- 
tively. Laben sought to extend his pro 
fossional knowledge, whilst Capito hold fast. 
to the traditions af for 

The first scientific collection of laws was 
made under Hadrian by the Sabsuian 
Inwyer Salvins Indians, with his Edictim 
Perpetua, % classitied collection of the 
privtorian edicts from the timos of the Re- 
pablic. (See Eero.) Status Pomponius, 
his yomewhat younger contemporary, com- 

jad amongst other things a lixtory of the 

w till the time of Hadrian. 

Undor the Antoninos jurispradence was 
able to claim a remarkable ropresentative 
in the Asiatic Gaius, but it received its 
completion and concluxion in the first half 
of the 8rd century a.p., through Amilins 
Paptnituiy, Domitiue HMpidnus,and Filius 
Paulus. After their time there wore no 
jurists of gueat and original capacity. In 
the 4th coutury literary activity revived 
again, but confined itself to the collection 
of legal authorities, especially that of im- 
perinl ordinances. Thus the Codex Theo- 
asians, finished in a.p. 488, contains an 
official record of all the enactments decreed 
by the emperors from the time of Con- 
stontine. Under Justinian I (527-505 a.p.) 
the last and most complete Roman collection 
of Inws was made, under the name of the 
Corpus Lurix Civilis (q.0.). 

Justinidnus. See Corrus Jurts Crvicis. 

Tustinus, A Latin author, who com- 
posed, probably in the 2nd century A. 
an abstract, still extant, of the Universal 
History of Pompeius Trogus(Trogi Pomprt 
Histortarum Philippicdrion Epitoma). It 
enjoyed a groat reputation in the Middle 
Ager. Of the circumstances of his life 
nothing is known. 

Fistitiom. The term by which the 
Romans designated a legal vacation, or 
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cessation from business in the courts of 
justice, in the sittings of the senate, and 
‘even in private life, when all the shops 
were closed. This took place on extranr- 
dinary occasious, such as famine, or during 
the perils of war, and, ander the Empire, 
on the death of x member of the imperial 
family. It was decreed by the highest 
magistrate present in Rome, subject to the 
approval of the senate. When the occasion 
had passed by, it wax removed by a special 
edict on the part of the magistrate. 
turna. An old Latin goddess of foun- 
taing, sometimes said to have been beloved 
by Jupiter, from whom she received the 
dominion over al) the rivers aud waters of 
Latiam, She is also called the wife of 
Janus, aud by him the mother of Fontus, 
the od of springs, Vergil makes her the 
sinter of Turnus of Ardéa, king of the 
Ritali, probably in allusion to a spring 
named after her in the country between 
Ardea ond Lavinium. Besidos tho pond 
of Juturna in tho Forum at Rome, there 
war also a xpring bearing her namo in the 
Campus Martins, the water of which was 
considered snore and salutary, and was 
therefore employod in all uncrificial rites 
and services, and also uned by sick people. 
On January 11th, the anniversary of the 
day on which her temple was erected in the 
Campns Martins by Lntatins Catulus, all 
workmen engaged ou hyueducts and the like 
celebrated the Juturnalia, As a goddess 
who dixpenses water, sho was, together 
with Vulcan, specially invoked at the break- 
ing ont of fires. [Iuéwena= Dtaturna] 
Tavendlis (Décimus Lantus). The great 
Roman satirist, born at Aquinnm, a town 
of the Volscians, about 47 av, Ac 
cording to the accounts of his life which 
have come down to us, he was the son, 
either real or adopted, of a wonlthy reed- 
man, and spent the first half of his life in 
Rome engaged in declamatory exercises, 
more for pleasnre than ay a preparation 
for the Forum or the schools, He continued 
there until he becane a knight, In an in- 
scription of the time of Domitian he is named 
as duumrie and as a flamen of Vespasian 
in his native town, and also as tribune of 
the first Dalmatian cohort, The command 
of a cohort ia also specified in the accounts 
already mentioned. According to these he 
was sent into banishment under the pre- 
tence of military distinction, because in a 
satirical composition he had taken the 
liberty of denouncing the political influence 
of a favourite comedian of the emperor, 
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As to the placeand date of his banehment, 
the accounts vary between Britain ond 
Egypt, and also between the last years of 
Domitian (agamst which thoory there are 
weighty objections)and the reigns of either 
Tiayau or Hadrian In any case he died 
after 127 aD, according to one account, m 
the eighty-second yea: of his life, o about 
130, the cause bemg griefat ns exle By 
others he 1s made to retuin to Rome before 
hus dewth We possess sixteen satires by 
jum, which the givmmwians have divided 
intohve books In these he delineates with 
nuor Ul mdignation and with patile9s scorn the 
nuiversal corruption of sour ty, particularly 
1u tho tnnes of Domttian, punting its vices 
in all them nakedness and nghness with 
the most glirmg colours His composition 
as otfen coucise to the ycige of obsenrity, 
and by its strong rhetoneal colouring be- 
trays hiseaher studs Tn lus own day, 
and vfterw ards, his satizes enjoyed mort 
popultity, and’ were held m Ingh repnto 
ovin im the Middle Ales Owmz to hin 
otscuritty he euly attracted the attention 
of lc uncd men ot old, and we still possess 
the aeniuns of their industiy in a collection 
at Seholta [About the life of tho poot 
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nothing certain can be really ascertained 
except from the hints given m he own 
wiitmigs The biogaphies which have 
come down to ux must be used with ex- 
treme caution and if 18 not at all certain 
that the mecription mentioned above refers 
to him at all] 

Tavenens (Garwy Vettens Aguttus) A 
Christian Latm poet and a presbyter in 
Spim Abont 330 he composed poetic 
yorsion of the gospel uurative (festdrta 
Evangtia) in tour books, lie also cast the 
books of Moves aud Joshuy {ona Judges] into 
the formand phrasoloy of the Roman epre 
poets This seems to lave been the earliest 
attempt to make the Christian literature 
tival the pau in beanty of form, and to 
supplant and supersede heathen poetry a 
ameinsof educaizon [The epic paraphiase 
of the He ptate rch 1s now no longer awseribed 
to Juvencus, but to Cyprian, not the bishop 
of Carthage, but a Ganl of tho Gth coutury, 
an all probibihty the third bishop of Toulon 
(The Latin Ih ptatc uch, entreally reviewed 
by Piof Mayor, pp  vxuv xn) See 
Cyprian, 2] 

Tiventas The Roman goddess of youth 
(Scc Hrs ) 
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Knights Sec Equirrs and Hrepi rs 


Labddeous Son of Patidorus, grandson of 
Chdiaus, and father of Lasus (gv) 

Labéring (Deeewns) The originator and 
lev ling representative of the mune (q¥ ) as 
a torm of hterature, boin about 105 Bc 
Being a Roman knight with a strong love 
of freedom, he roused the wrath of the 
dictato: Cxsir, accordingly mm Be 43 
the latter compelled him to appear on the 
stage at the age of sixty, and to compete 
with his rival Publihns Syias 


In the pro- | 01 Cucus, it formed 
logue to the piece one of the most bewutifnl | uufom 


Lacerna The Jatin term for a coarse, 
dark-coloured cloxk, fastened on the shoulder 
by a brooch, which was im tse ag a protec- 
tion against 1p It was provided with a 
hood In Intor tumes the name was given 
toa light and elegant mantle, either white or 
dyed m Tys1an purple, which was worn over 
the toga to complete the costume at games 
or other outdoor occasions In the time of 
Anustns, who forbade ity use m the Foram 
nt ot the mihtay 
Tt was afterwards commonly 


monuments of Roman Iiterature which have { woin even in Rome itself 


come down to us, Laberius compluny bit- 
terly of the indigmty put upon bin His 
‘appewing as an nctor imvolved the 
knightly rank, which an this ewe, however, 
was restored to lim by Casar | He died 
at Puteoli in 43) Aput fiom the prologue 
aleviy mentioned, we have only animpor- 
tant fiagments of more than forty of his 
mimes These bear witness to the origina- 
lity of Jus wit and the vigour of his style 
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Ta&ehtéms (Gicck) One of the three 
goddesses of fate (S« Marr) 

Lacénicum A ypecirs of dry sweating- 
bath, mtroduced fiom (creace by the Romany 
towards the end of the Republic It was 
specially used to correct the effecta of 
excessive mdulgence at the table, by in- 
ducing severe peispuiation, at the conclusion 

the process it wis usnal to teke either @ 
cold plunge or a shower bath The dry 
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sweating-bath was taken in a small, circular 
room, covered with a cnpola, and capable of 
peing raised to high degree of temperature. 
Its nole light was admitted through a hole in 
ita vaulted roof. Under this opening there 
hung on cliains @ bronze shield (clipeus), 
by elevating and depressing which it was 
possible to regulate the temperature. 

Lactantius (Firnrtanes). A pupil of 
Arnohins, sammoned by Diocletian to teach 
rhetoric in the school of Nicdmédia in 
Bithynia, Here he embraced Christianity 
(boloro A.D. 803), and in his old age (ahont 
817) ho became the toacher, in Gaul, of 
Crispuy, the won of Constantine the Groat. 
He is remnrkable above all Christian 
authors for the purity and smoothness of 
his style, for which he was indebted to the 
carefil study of Civero, 0 auch go inleeil, 
ax to have earned the title of the Christian 
Cicero, Wis great wok ia the “Tutro- 
duction to Divine Knowledgo” (Divine 
Tnstitationes), in seven books. A poem on 
the plirnix, in eighty-five couplets, is also 
ascribed to hin; but this ascription ia 
doubtful, 

Léchindrta (Laciaria, Lagniaria). The 
Latin name for the panelled ceilings of rooms 
which were formed by piacing planks nerons 
the bens of the roof, whereby hollow 
spaces wore produced. These spaces were 
covered with wood or ivory, or ornamented 
with sculptured reliefs or pictaros; occa 
pioually ‘hey wore even gilded or inlaid 
with plates of gol, [Horace, Odes, ii 18, 
1] h banqneting-romms they were some- 
times so formed that the pauls could be 
slipped axide to let flowors, wreaths, and 
other complinentary presonts fall in showers 
on the guests helow. (Snetonins, Nero, 31.} 

Laden. The hundred-headed dragon, who 
‘watched over the unrden of the Hespiridés 
(y.v.); the sou of Phoreys (or of Typhon) 
and of Céts. Ho was slain by Hériclés 
when he went to fetch the golden apples. 

Lena. An ancient Roman garment. It 
was a woollen inantle, fastened by a brooch, 
of a coarse, shagcy material, twice as thick 
as an ordinary tga. Under the Empire it 
wax very generally worn as an outer cloak 
by all classes of society, expecially on going 
out to supper. 

Laértés. King of Ithica, and son of Arci- 
siug, a son of Zeus. He was the husband 
of Auticleia and father of Odysseus (9.v.). 

Lestrfginés. In Homer, 4 raca of giants 
and cannibals dwelling in the distant north, 
where the nights are so short that the 
shepherd driving his Hock ont meets the 
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shepherd who is driving his flock in. Their 
city was Télépflus, founded by Lamu. 
Odysseus (g.v.) came there on his 
wanderings, their king was Antiphatés. 
The later Greeks placed the home of rhe 
Lastrygonians in Sicily, to the south o! 
Etna, uear the town of Leontini; the 
Romans, on the southern coast of Latiom, 
near Formin. [Homer, Od. x 82, 106; 
Thuc., vi 2: Cic., 4d Atticum ii 13; Horace, 
Odes iti 16, 34.) (See Paintina, fig. 5.) 

Levius. A Roman epic and lyric poet. 
(See Epos and Lyric PortRy,) 

Ligena, Lagéna; Ligyuds, See Vesseua, 

Lalus. The son of Labdacus, grandson of 
Polfdorus, and great-grandson of Cadinua, 
When his guardian Lycus was banished or 
slain by Amphion (q.v.) and Zéthus, ho fled 
to Pélops, At the death of the nsurpers, 
he ascended the throne of his fathers and 
married Jécasta, (See (Epuus.) 

Lampidédrémia. See ToRCH-RACE. 

Lampridias, Oue of the Scriptores His- 
tori Auguste (q.v.). 

Lamps. Sev Licutixe. 

Lancee. See Lecton, near end, 

Lanista. The Roman name for a fen- 
cing-master or trainer of gladiators. (Se 
GLanraTorEs.) 

Lantern of Demosthenes. A wedievnl 
name for the monument of Lysicrates (g.0.), 

Lanterns, See Liaviitine, 








LAGCOON 4ND 16 GUNB, 
(Rove, Vatican.) 


Idbebin. According to the post-Homeric 
story, @ priest of Apollo, He had displeased 
that god by marrying agninst his wishes; 
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and, when the Grooks had departed for a 
time from Troy, leaving the wooden horee 
behind them, he again offended, by serving 
asa priest on the occasion of the sacrifice 
offered to Pdseidén, Accordingly, in the 
midst of the sacrificial feast, the god sent two 
serpents who strangled Laocoon and one of 
his sons. In Vergul's account [n. i: 230] 
Laocoon draws down upon himself the wrath 
of Athena, not only for warning the Trojana 
against tho guile of the Greokr, but for 
piercing with a spear the flank of the horse 
dedicated to the goddess, Whilst he wae 
sacrificing to Poseidon on the beach, Athena 
caused two snakes to emerge from the sea 
and strangle the father and both of his 
sons. This incident has been represented 
in the famous group of senipture (ser cut), 
the work of the Rhodian artists Agésander, 
Pilfdéras, and Athenddorus, 
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war against him, and after capturing the 
city, slew him and all hia sons,except Priam. 
ia. Sec LACUNARIA. 

Laquearins. Sve GuADIATORTS. 

Tara. See Manta. 

Lérérium. The shrine of the Lards. 
(See Lanes ) 

‘Larés (i.e. loids). The Latin name for 
the good spirits of the departed, who even 
after death continue to be active in bring- 
ing blessing on their posterity. The origin 
of the worship of the Lares is tiaced to the 
fact that the Romans buried their dead in 
their own houses, until it waa fobidden by 
the laws of the Twolve Tables. Every 
house had individually a far famttaris, 
who was the “lord” or tutelary spirit of 
the family ; his chief care was to prevent 
its dymg out. Hua ininge, babited ani a tiga, 





which wns fonnd in 1506 amd 
the ruins of the house of the 
emperor Titus at Rome. It is 
now in the Belvedere court of 
the Vatican Museum, (Comp, 
ScuLprure ) 

Laddimeia, (Lat. -ta). The 
daughter of Acastus, and wife 
of Protéstlins (qv). She was 
celebrated for Ler attachment to 
her husband, whom she followed 
to death of her own free will. 

Lidmddon, Son of Tog and 
Eurgdicé, father of  Priann, 
Tithoous, and Héstoné, and 
king of Tlivim. Apollo and 
Poseutdu served him for wages, 
the former pasturmg his flock 
on Monnt Ide, while the latter, 
either alone or with the help 
of Apollo and Aiticns (g v.), built 
the walls of the town. Bat 
Laomedon defranded the gods 
of the payment that had been 
agreed upon, Apollo therefore 
visited the land with a plague, 
and Poseidon sent a sea-inonster, 
to whom the king was forced 
to offer his danghter Hesione. 
Heraclés, on his way back from 
the Amazons, found the maiden 
chained to a rock in the sea, and 
he offered to kill the monster if 
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ho were given the magic horses 
which Zeus had bestowed on 
‘Tras in exchange for Ganymede, 
whom he had carried off. Laomedon agreed 
to this, but ogain brake his promise. Accor- 
dingly Harvelés (y.r.) subsequently waged 


ALIAM OF CAKES CONPIZALER. 
(Pompeu } 
stood between the two Péndics, in the 
lérarium or shyine of the Lares, beside the 
household heerth, which in early days waa 
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in the atrium ; the group as a whole was 
also commonly called sither the Lares or 
the Prnfés, The ancieut Roman and his 
children saluted it daily with » morning 
prayer and an offering from the table; for, 
after the chief meal was over, a portion of 
it was laid ou the fire on the hearth. When 
the hearth and the Lares were not in the 
enting-room, the offering was placed on a 
special table before the shrine. Regular 
sacrifices were offered on the cniends, 
nones, and ides of every mouth ond at all 
impmtant family festivities, such as the 
birthday of the father of the family, tho 
assumption by a son of the tay viv7lis, the 


murriage of a child, or at the reception of * 


a bride, or the return of any member of 
the family after o long absence. Un such 
occasions the Laves were covered with gar 
lands and cakes and hovey; wine and in- 
conse, and animals, especially swine, were 
offered wp. Out of doors the Lares were 
alo honoured as tutolary divinities, and in 
the chapels at the crass-ways (enuplta) 
thore were always two ares compitdlés or 
vicdrtim (one for each of the intersecting 
roads) which were honoured by a popular 
foatival (Compétatia) held four thuen a yenr 
( cut). Augustus added to the Lares the 

ntus Augurti, aud commanded two 
regular teasts to be held in honour of these 
divinities, in the months of May and 
August, Farther, there were Lares belong- 
ing to the whole city (ares prevsfttex), 
They were invoked with the mothor of the 
Larvs, aso called Lara, Larunda, or Mania 
(q.r.), and hod an ancient altar and temple 
to thenvelves in Rome. The Lares were 
invoked ay protectors on a journey, in the 
country, in war, ond, on the sea. In con- 
trast to these good spirits we have the 
Lavoe (g.v.). 

Larunda. See Mania. 

Larva. In Roman belief the Larra, in 
contrast to the Larcs (the good spirits of 
the departed), were the souls of dead people 
who could find no rest, either owing to 
their own guilt, or from hnving anet with 
some indignity, auch aa a violent denth. 
They were supposed to wander abroad in 
the form of dreadful spectres, skeletons, 
etc., and especially to strike the living with 
madness, Similor spectres of the night are 
the Lémiirce, To expel them from the 
house, peculiar expiatory rites wore held 
on three days of the yenr, the 9th, 11th, 
and 18th of May, the Lémérta, when all 
the temples were closed, and ‘marringes 
avoided. 
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Lasus (Gr. Lasos). A Greck dithyrambic 
poet. (Sre DITHYRAMBOS.) 

Latifundium. The Latin term for an 
extensive landed estate which was worked 
by moons of slaves. Lands of the State 
{see AGER PunLicus) takeu into permanent 
use by occitpatii formed the foundation 
of these properties, and their possessor 
onlarged them by obtaining contiguous pro- 
perty either by purchase or by forciblo 
appropriation. Thin system of latifuudia 
giadually caused the utter ruin of the 
Jtalian peasantry, and involved in it the 
genera) destruction of the community [Lati- 
fundia perdtderé Itattam, Pliny, N. i, 
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Latin The name originally given by 
the Romans, in the lanynoge of constilu- 
tional Inw, to these whw belonged to the 
Latin lengne. Ar its dissolution, in ».0, 
}, they did not receive the ughtof Raman 
ci izonship, ‘Dut entered into the condition 
of dependent sacié (q.r.); they had a defi- 
nite precedence over the other socéi, 
sessed the commercétist (ye), an l the right 
of settlement in Rome, and their attain 
ment of the right of citizenship was mate- 
vially facilitated, They received this when 
they had once filled) any annual public 
office in their commuuty, or when, on 
settling in Rome, they left a son behind 
them in the colony to which they belonged, 
After tho right of citizenship had been 
given to all the inhabitants of Italy (p.0, 
89), this éax Latéi, or Latin Right, became 
useless for Italy; it was even given by 
muany of the emperors to communities in 
the provinces, and a.p. 212 all ivee inhabi- 
tants of the empire received the right of 
citizenship. ‘Ater this time the only 
Latini rewnining were those called the 
Latini Tanidni, slaves who had been in- 
formally set at liberty, and who were 
allowed this privilege from the time of 
Tiberius. 

Latinos, Son of Faunus and of the Nymph 
Mirica (according to another story, of Her- 
enles and Fauna, or of Odyswous and Circe). 
He was king of Latinm, and father of 
Lavinia, the wife of Muéas (@.v.). 

L&téna. See Tero. 

Lavitrina. Sre Batus. 

L&verpa. The Roman patroness of thieves. 
There was an altar dedicated to her at the 
gate named after her the Porta Laverndlis. 

Lavinia. Daughter of Latinus, and wife 
of Enéas (9.0.). 

Taander (Gr. /#andris). A youth of 
Abjdis, on the Hellespont, whose story was 
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very celebrated in ancient times, and was 
the theme of a minor epic poem by Muswus 
(g-v.). He was in love Frith Hare (g.v.),and 
every night swam acroay the Hellespont to 
visit her in her solitary tower at Lesbos. 
He was guided by a light in the tower, 
and on its being extinguished in a night 
of tempest, he lost his life in tho waves. 
When Hero saw his corpse washed up 
the noxt iorning on the shore, she threw 
hervelf down from the tower, and was thus 
killed. 

Léerchus. The son of Athamis (q.2.) and 
Ind. He was killed by his father in a fit 
of madness. 

Lectica. See Lirrers. 

Lectisterniam. A festival of Greck 
origin, first ordered by the Sibylline looks 
in 89 5.C. It was hold on exceptional ocea- 
sions, pat ticularly in tines of great distrens. 
Images of the’ gods (probably portable 
figures of wood draped with Tobex, and 
with their heads mare of wnarblo, clay, or 
wax) were Inid on a couch (called the retus 
or prlrtnar), A table wax placed bofore 
them, on which was Inid ont 9 meal, always 
a iree-will offering. At the first Leeti- 
sternia, there were three /rct? arranged for 
three pairs of nou-Roman divinities: Apollo 
and Latina, Hériclés and Artéimis (Diana), 
Hermés (Mercurins) and Pisoidén (Nep- 
tune), Afterwards, this sncrifice was offered 
to tho six pairs of Roman gods, who cor- 
responded to the twelve preat gods of the 
Greeky: Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Maus, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulean, Vesta, 
Mercury, ond Ceres. These banquets to 
the gods generally took pince at festivals 
of prayer and thonkagiving, which were 
called Supplicationée (q.v.), and were per- 
formed in the market-places or at appointed 
temples, in which the arrangements for the 
purpose were on a permanent footing. It 
‘was custoniary to have connected with this 
a domestic feast, to which both strangers 
and friends were invited, and in which 
even those imprisoned for debt were al- 
lowed to participate. From the commence- 
mont of the 8rd century B.c. a banquet 
‘was regularly given to the three Capitoline 
divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on 
every 13th of November, in conjunction 
with the plebeian games. Under the Em- 

iro the celebration was on the 13th of 
September, and was nssociated with the 
Roman games, From B.c. 196 it was pro- 
vided by the College of Zpiiancs (9.v.). 
The images of the three gods wore decked 
with curls, anointed, and tricked ont with 
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colours, Jupiter was placed reclining ona 
cushion, with a goddess on each side of him 
seated ona chair; and the divinities were 
invited to a banquet, in which the whole 
senate participated. 
(Gr. lekitthas). 

(See Vases and VESSELS.) 

éd& Daughtor of Thestivs, and sister 
of Altliea, and wife of Tyndiréoa Ac- 
cording to Homer it was by Tyndareos 
that she became the mother of Castor and 
Pollux (Polydeuces), and also of Cii'te- 
muestra, while Helon was her daughter by 
Zens, ‘Generally, however, Helen and 
Pollux are described as children of Zeus, 
Clytwmnestra and Castor as those of Tyn- 
dareos. According to the later story, Zcus 
approached Leda in the shape of a swan, 
and she brought forth two exgs, out of one 
of which sprang Helon, and out of the other 
Castor and Pollux. 

Légati. The Roman term for (1) ambas- 
sadora who, under the Republic, were chosen. 
by the senate from among the most dix 
tinguished senators and provided with in- 
structions and proper remuneration, On 
their return they had to hand ino report 
to the senate, 

(2) Persons appointed, as above, by the 
sonate, to accompany the generals and the 
governors of provinces. Three or more 
could be appointed, according to the neces 
sity of the case. They were of senatorial 
rank, and were bound to carry out the com- 
mands of their superior officer, who was 
responsible for them. Jn his absence they 
tonk his place ay legati pro pratare, Under 
the Empire this title was also given to 
those who asyisted in the duties of juris- 
diction and government in the senatorial 
provinces. On the other hand, the legaté 
‘Auguati pro prectore were nominated by the 
emperor himself, withont any specified limi 
of time, to act as governors over imperial 
provinces in which there was an army. 
They were divided into consular and pre- 
torian tegati, according as the authority 
delegated to them extended over several 
legiona or only one, Besides theve there 
were Irgati 1’gtnum, appointed according 
to the number of the legions. They were 
men of senatorial rank, and had the com- 
mand of the several legions, and of the 
auxilinry troops belonging to thea. 

Legion (Ligio). In the time of Romilus 
the united armed forces of Rome went by 
this name. The legion consisted of 300 
Knights (céléres) under the command of a 
tribanus celerum, appointed by the king, 
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and 8,000 foot soldiers, under the command 
of three tribuni mtlttum. Each of the 
three ancient tribes provided a third of this 
force and one tribune. With the increase 
of the military forces of Rome the name of 
legio waa given to each of the subdivisions 
equivalent in numbers to the original army. 

The military rystem of king Servius Tal- 
lins made the infantry the most important 
part of tho military Trees, instead of the 
cavalry as heretofore. Tho five classes in- 
cluded in the crnsne (9.v.) were obliged to 
serve in the army at their own expense; 
those who were not comprised in these 
clasnen, viz. the prnletarié, were freed from 
sorvice, and, when they were enlisted, re- 
ceived their equipment from the State ‘The 
iantores, those who were from 17 to 46 
years old, were appointed for field service, 
and the wntores, those from 47 to GU, for 
the defence of the city. 

The firat and yocond lines of the legion, 
drawn up in unbroken order like. the 
Greek phalanx, consisted of citizeva of the 
first class, equipped with helmet, cuira 
round shield (elipoa, and grenves, all of 
bronve, The third and forrth lines were 
from the second class, ant had no cuirass, 
but had the helmet and greaves and large 
oblong shislls («atwm), The fifth and 
sixth wero armod similarly, bat without 
grenves, and wore drawn drom the third 
class, The fourth clasx was armed with the 
xcutum ag its only wenpon of defence, but, 
like the others, provided with xponr (Jeeta) 
and sword. It either filled the seventh and 
eighth lines, or, with the fifth class, formed 
the rdririi, who opened the battle with 
slings and other light missiles. 

An important alteration, ascribed to 
Camillus (about n.c. 390), wos the abolition 
of the phalanx and introduction of the 
manipular formation, which provailed til) 
the timo of Marina (end of the 2nd cen- 
tury 2.¢,), In the flourishing days of the 
Republic, the uormal streugth of a legion, 
which could be increased in time of need, 
consisted of 800 knights (cquttés), and 4,200 
foot soldiers (pedtées). In respect to the 
weapons used, the latter wero divided into 
four kinds, eccording to their length of 
service and familiarity with wartare. (1) 
1,200 Aastatt, all in early manhood; 8 
1,200 princtpes, in the full vigour of life; 
(8) 600 triartt, who were proved veterans; 
and (4) 1,200 velites, who were lightly 
armed, end were drawn from the lowest 
classes of the census, The three first 
classes had a bronze helmet (casgis\ with a 
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lofty plame of feathers, a scutum, e leathern 
cuirasa (Jorica, 9.v.), greaves ond a sword 
(glddius), which, after the second Punic War 
was of the Spanish kind, being short, strong, 
and two-edged, fitted for thrusting rather 
than cutting, and worn on the right side. 
There was also a spear, which in the two 
first divisions was a pilum (g.v ), and among 
the triarii a lance (Polyb. vi ray The elites 
were armed with a leather helmet (yaa), 
a light shield (parma), and a sword and 
several light javeling. ‘The 8,000 heavily 
armed men were divided into 30 mantpilli, 
numbering 120 men cach among the hastatt 
and princépes, and 60 each among the 
triavii, ond were again subdivided into two 
bodies called centiiric, and led by centu- 
rions (g.v.). Of the 1,300 relites, 20 were 
allotted to each century, and they formed 
the final complement of ench maviple, On 
the field of battle the maniples were drawn 
up in open order, separated laterally from 
one another by intervals corresponding to 
the breadth of each maniple in front. The 
arrangemeut of the maniples would thus 
resemble that of the black squares on & 
chexsbond, They fell into three divisions ; 
the hastati in the front rank, with the 
principes vohind them, and the triarit in 
the rear. If the first division, the hastati, 
wore compelled to give way, then the second 
division, the principes, advanced through 
the intervals left by the maniples of the 
first division ; if the princiyes in thoir turn 
had to retreut, then the third division, the 
triarii, who had been previously kneeling, 
protected by their shields, allowed the 
haatati and principes to fall back into the 
intervals separating the maniples of the 
triarii, and themselves closiug their ranks 
pressed forward to meet tho enemy. Tho 
300 knights of the legion were divided into 
10 turme of 80 men each, and were equipped 
with a bronze cnirass, leathern greaves, 
helmet, shield, a long sword for attack- 
ing, and o loug lance provided at both 
ends with an iron point, Each éurma was 
under three decurions and three under- 
officers (optionés). The legion as a whole 
was under the command of six fribind 
mUlitum (9.v.) 

The consular army consisted of two 
legions, Four legions were regularly levied 
in each year; in other words, 16,800 foot 
soldiers and 1,200 cavalry. This levy of 
citizens was further swelled by the Italian 
allies (s0c¥2), a body of 20,000 foot aoldiers 
and 3,600 cavalry, thus adding to each of 
the two consalar armies 10,000 foot soldiers 
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and 1,990 cavalry The former were in 
twenty cohorts (see Coors) each consist- 
ingof420men Ten of these cohorts fought 
on the ight wing, and ten on the left wing 
of the legions Besides these, fom cohorts 
of 400 men each were forined into a piokcd 
body The cavaliy woie im six aquadions 
{see ALA, 1)of 800 men cach Four of these 
belonged to the mam army, and two to the 
picked body In wars beyond the hms 
of Italy there wore also auxiliary forces 
(auxtlia), consisting erther: of soldiers 
raiged im the countiy wheie the war was 
being carried on, or of light-aimod troops 
furmahed by allied kings and nations 
Besides the ordmary component parts of the 
legion thore was alsa the beds guard of the 
commander-m-chict, the culimy praturea 
(See Conors } 

Tn the course of the Ist century Bc the 
organizntion of the legion was essentially 
altered In the fat place, m the tame of 
Marws, the censns cc wed to be the bras 
of the levy, and all the citizons collectively 
were placed on the sine tootin im respect, 
to then military seryice and the umfoun 
which thoy wore All the soldiers of the 
legion alike received the hewy eqmpment 
and the pelum, whilo the hyht-umed reletes 
were done away with Atte: the right of 
qatiensinp hal ben conferred on the 
Tlahan alles, these no longer formed a 
separate pat of the lemons, but were 2n- 
coiporated with then Thus tho Roman 
ary now consisted only of he wy armed 
legions and of light-armed aul y troops 
‘The latter were partly insed m the pio- 
vinces and divadid anto cohorts, and pai tly 
enlisted as slmgers and archers The 
cavilry of the legions ceased to ext Like 
the lght-armed soldiers, the whole of the 
cavalry consisted of awuliary troops, who 
were pai tly enlisted and partly levicd fiom 
tho provinces, while some were supphed 
according to agreement Ly alhed nations 
and princes A further nnpoitant novelty 
troduced by Mans was the use of the 
eohort-formation, instead of the maniple- 
formation, which broke up the fiont too 
much The legion waa now divided into ten 
coho ts, m each of which there were three 
amaniples of hastati, princepts, and triar et, 
designations which’ now only concern the 
relative rank of the six centmions of the 
cohort The customary bettle array was in 
three divisions, the first being formed of 
four cohorts, and the second and tlurd of 
three each. Again, while im earher times 
the obligation of service extended at the 
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most im the infantry to twenty campaigns 
and in the cavalry to ten, from the daya 
of Mnrius tha soldier remaimed unintei- 
ruptedly for twenty years with the ormy , 
an eather dismissal bemg only exceptional 
‘For this reason the well-to-do classes songht 
to withdiaw thomeelves from the general 
muiltary service, and it thus came fo pass 
that the legions were for the gieater part 
manned by means of consciiptions hom the 
lowest stiata of the burgher population of 
Italy, m which the service was regarded 
simply ay a meansof hivelibood ‘Thus from 
the ougmal anny of citizons there was 
gradually developed a standing anny of 
meicennties Under the Eine we find 
whu ag really a standing amy, bound to 
the emperor by oath (se¢ SACKAMENAUM) , 
apart from the legions this army consisted 
ot the arilea (gt ), the guards stationed 
in Rome ant the neighbouthond (w« Pra - 
PORTANT), and the city-cohorts (s¢ CoHoRrs), 
the artillery and the corps of workinen (se¢ 
Fauri), the marmes (s¢ Cuasst4nii), and 
the municzpal and proyinuial nnlitia The 
lesions are now once more provided with 
a cops of cavahy 120 strong, and ae 
designated not only by uumbers, but also 
by distinctive nunes ~ Togc ther with the 
awulary troops they form the garrison of 
the amperatoria) provinces under the com- 
mand of the uinperatorial (cyate (*ytonnm 
(w¢ 1a Gan, whose plaice was taken in the 
midille of the Sid century by thr pra ficte 
Teqionum (sce Parxiecit) The strength 
of the legion now amounted to 5 6,4) 
men, raed partly by a regular levy, partly 
by drawmg iccnits fiom the nan 
catizous of all the provinces lcyond the 
bounds of Italy As under the Republi, 
at ws divided into 10 cohorts of & centniies 
each, the fist colint was however, twice 
the shength of the remunder Jt was not 
until the socoud half of Uk hd century 
AD that anew division ot the 10 cohioits 
into 56 centuries came mto use, with 10 
centaries in the first cohort, and 5in each 
of the rest At the death of Augnstns the 
number of the lemons wns 25, at was then 
increased to 80, and this number was main- 
tained until the end of the 2nd century, 
when thiee new legions were added by 
Soptimius Severns Fron the beginsng of 
the 4th century it gradually z0se to about 
176, each of them, however, mustering a 
considerably smaller contingent In course 
of time, and espeaially after the 2nd century, 
owing to the conflicts with the barbauens, 
the legion wa» drawa up more and more 
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after the manner of the Greek phalanx, 
without intervals in its line and with a 
division of troops in its rear. In its equip- 
ment there was an important alteration 
beginniug with the second half of the 3rd 
centnry, when ail tho soldiors of the legion 
carried long. swords (sprithe), and the first 
five cohorts two pile, one larger and another 
smaller, while the last five had Lance, or 
javelins sei ving as missiles, and fitted with 
‘a leather loop to help in hurling them with 
preeision, 

The military music of the Romans was 
provided by ¢&btetnex (ace Tuna), corntelnes 
(oer Conxtcen), bacindtires (ser Bucina), 
and {7fictues wee Lavous, 2). On standards 
or ensigns, ace Siawuw and Vextaua, On 
levy, oath of allegiance, pay, and discharge 
fioin service, se DiLEGTUS, SACRAMENTEM, 
Smoenvium, and Mrssio. ‘The accompany- 
ing ent (froin the Column of Trajau) repre- 
sents the soldiers of a legion on the maich, | 














ROMAN LENIONARIEG O THE MARCH. 
(Redwot from the Column of Trajan, Rome ) 


carrying their helmets close to the right ' 
shoulder, and their kit at the top of a pole 
resting on the left, 

Leitourgia (i+. “xervice performed for 
the public”). A term applied at Athens to 
either an ordinary or extraordinary service, 
which the State imposed on its wealthier 
citizens in accordance with a regular rota- 
tion, The ordinary services, which citizens 
whose property amonuted to more than 
throe talents [£600] were required to per- 
form, are: (1) the Chérégta, the most ex- 
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pensive service of this kind, involving the 
equipment of a chorus (q.v.} for its musical 
competitions at public festivals, which wore 
accompanied by theatrical and musical per- 
formances. (2) The Gymndstarchia, which 
imposed the obligntion of training in the 
Gymnasia the competitors for the gymnastic 
contests, supplying them with proper diet 
while they were in training, and providing 
at the games theinselves for the reynisite 
arrangement and decoration of the scene of 
the vontest. The most expensive type of 
this form of' service was the Ianmpddarehita, 
tho equipment of the torch race (9.v.), which 
in one instance |recorded in Lysiaa Or. 
21 § 3} cost twelve meine (£40). (3) The 
Archithcivia, or superintendence of the 
sacred embassies (thearte) sent to the four 
great national fostivals, or ta Delos and 
other holy places. In thin case the State 
contributed part of the expense There 
were other (eitourgiad confined 10 the 
separate tribes and dcmes, such as the 
cutertainment of members of the chin on 
festal occasions. 

The most expensive of all waa the 
catraordinary leitourgia called tho trier. 
archta, which wax necessary only [or rather 
mainly} iu times of way. This involved 
the equipment of a ship of war, aud was 
required of the wealtluest citizens only. 
Before the Persian Wars the oquipmont of 
the forty-eight to fifty ships of the Athenian 
navy of that time devolved on the nawerariw 
(q.v.), When the number of the fleet was 
inci eased, the necewsary number of trierarchs 
was nominated in orch year by the strdteg?. 
The State provided the vessel, i.c. the hull 
and mast; aud every trierarch had to fit 
out this vessel with the necessary equip- 
ment, to keop it in readiness for the year, 
and to man it with a complete craw of 
oarsmen and others. The State supplied 
ay and. provision for the crew, though the 
sum paid did not always suffice for the 
purpose; it afterwards suppliod the furni- 
ture of tho vessel also. To lighten the 
expense, which amounted to between forty 
mine and a talent (£133-£200), it became 
allowable, about 411 n.¢., for two persous 
to share it. Afterwards, in 356, twenty 
syuméirla (q.r.) were instituted, /.c. com- 
panies consisting of sixty citizens each, 
with a committee of the 300 wealthiest 








, Citizens at their head; the 300 distributed 


the expense ovor the individual synmdrie 
in such sort that the cost of a single trireme 
was shared by # greater or lesa number of 
citizens. Lastly, about 3.¢. 340, the inci~ 
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dence of the burden was regulated by a law 
introduced by Demosthenes, whereby all 
citizens, with the exception of the poorer 
classes, bore the expense in proportion to 
their property. Thus property [or rather, 
taxable capital} amounting to ten talents 
imposed the obligation of equipping one 
vessel, twenty talents two veasels, and so on, 
'Thove who had less than ten talents were to 
club together and to make up that amount 
among them. 

The time of service lasted, as has been 
already stated, for one year. On its 
expiration, the’ trierarch, who had looked 
after the vessel, waa responsible to the 
Légister (y.v.) for the condition of the vessel, 
and had to hand in his account of the 
expenditure of the sums paid by the State, 





*OANYMRDE AND THE RAGLE, 
(Rome, Vattoan Muzoum ) 


Another board, the éptctetai of the néorta 
(the inspeotora of the dockyards), super- 
intended the regular fulfilment of the duties 
of the trierarchs, and were armed for this 
purpose with eompuleory powers. 

No one was compelled to undertake more 
than one ivitourgia at the same time, or 
two in two immediately successive years. 
The only porsons exempt from the trierarchy 
were the archons, unmarried “hei 
and orphans up to the end of the first year 
after they had come of age. The obligation 
te see that the Zeitourgia was disch 
in each particular case fell on the tribe 
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concerned, If any one considered that he 
had been unfairly chosen for this duty, and 
a wealthier person passed over, he could 
resort to the form of challenge to exchange 
perties known aa the antiddsis (g.c 
in Introduction to Demosthenes, Ads 
Laptinem, ed, Sandys, pp. i-xviii.] 

Téntrés. Ghos (Sve Larv8.) 

Langa. A festival in honour of Dionysus. 
(See Dionysia, 3). 

Lsschirés. A Greek sculptor, of Athens, 
who {about 350 3.0.) was engaged with 
Scdpas in the adornment of the Maasdléum 
(g.v.) of Halicarnassus, One of his most 
famous works was the bronze group of 
Ganymede and the Eagle, 2 work remark- 
able for its iugenions composition, which 
boldly ventures to the vorge of what is 
allowed by the laws of sculpture, and also 
for its charming treatment of the youthful 
form as it soars into the air. It is ap 
perently imitated in the well-kuown marble 
group in the Vatican (sce cut), 

Lernwan Hydra. Sev Henacves. 

Lesbénax. A Greek rhetoriciau who 
lived early in the 1st century of our era. 
He composed political declamations on 
imaginary topics. Two of these have come 
down to us, exhorting the Athenians in the 
Peloponnesian War to be bold iu battle 
against the Thebans and the Spartans. 

Léthé (“the river of oblivion”), A river 
of Hades (g.v.), out of which the souls of 
the departed drink oblivion of all their 
early existence. 

‘Lét6 (Lat. Latona). Daughter of the Titan. 
Ceus and Pliwbe. According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 406], sho was the “dark-robed and 
ever mild and gentle” wife of Zeus, before 
he was wedded to Héra, and the mother of 
Apollo and Artémis. According two a later 
Iogend sho is only the mistress of Zeus 
after he is wedded to Hera; when about to 

ive birth to her children, she is pmrsned 

from land to land till at last whe finds rest 
on the derolate island of Ortéyta (Délés), 
which, up to that time, had floated on the 
sea, but was thereafter fixed firmly on 
four pillars of adamant. As mother of 
‘Apollo aud Artemis, she dwells in Olympus, 
Her devoted children exact vengeance for 
her on Nrsba (g.v.). The giant TrrFus, for 
attempting to offer violence to her, ix 
uinisbed for evermore in the world below. 

0 ia for the most part worslipped in 
conjunction with Apollo and Artemis. 

Letters. Letters were written on tablets 
(sce Diprycuon) or smell rolls of ayy 
the address being put on the outside. They 
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were tied up with a thread, and the knot 
‘was sealed with wax. In wealthy Roman 
families special alaves or freedmen (ab 
@pistilis) were kept for writing the corre- 
spondence, and carrying the letters: the 
latter were called tdbeliartz, 
Leucdthéa. The name of the deified Ino. 
Léxiarchs (Gr. leriarchoi), At Athens, 
a hoard of six members, who, with thirty 
assiatanty, saw that only properly qualified 
persons attended meetings of the ccclésia. 
‘They also entered young citizens on the 
list of their deme when they camo of age. 
Aybintus. A Groek rhetorician of Antioch 
in Syria, born 814 A.D, His education was 
bewnn in his native city aud completed at 
Athens, where he became a public teacher 
at the early age of 25, Called from Athens 
to Constantinople in 840, he met with 
extraoidinary success; st the same time 
he excited the envy of his rivals, whose 
slanders led to his expulsion in 342. After 
being actively engaged for five years as a 
ublic teacher in Nicdmédia in Bithynta, 
6 was recalled to Constantinople, whore he 
wax again remerkably popainr, but found 
limself compelled by the continued per- 
secutions of his detractors to leave the 
capital once more in 353. He withdrew to 
his native city of Antioch, where he was 
for many years actively employed in the 
exercise of his profession and in promoting 
the interests of his follow citizens; but 
even here he was much persecuted by his 
opponents, Apart from bodily sufferings 
caused by his being struck by a flash of 
lightning, his old age was saddened by the 
decline of learning and the fall of paganism, 
which he had foreseen would follow the 
lamented death of bis admirer and patron, 
Julinn, He died about 393, honoured and 
admired by his pupils, among whom were 
included Christians such as Basil the Grent 
and John Chrysostom; for, although he 
was enthusiastically devoted to the old 
religion, ho was so tolerant in his relations 
to the adhereuts of Christianity, that he 
imparted hi» instructions to Christians and 
pagans alike. Hoe himself gives us infor- 
mation about his life and work in a series 
of letters and ina speech “on hix own for- 
tune,” written in his sixtieth year, but com- 
pleted at a lator date. He was conspicuous 
among his contemporaries, not only for his 
comprehensive culture and intellectual 
ability, but also for his produetivity. We 
still porsevs sixty-seven of his speeches, the 
majority of which refer to the events of hia 
time, and materially add to our knowledge 
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of them ; also fifty declamations ; a consider- 
able series of rhetorical exercises of various 
kinds, among them narratives, sketches of 
character and descriptions of works of art 
(some of them important in connexion with 
the history of ancient art), and also argu- 
ments to the speeches of Demosthenes. We 
have further about 2,000 letters addressed 
to friends, pupils, rhetoricians, scholars, 
statesmen, etc, which give us a vivid 

jicture of his times. A fourth partof them, 

owever, only exist in a Latin translation, 
and some of them are of doubtful genuine- 
ness. Indeed many of the writings that 
bear his name do nat really belong to him. 
His style, which is formed on the best Attic 
modela, is pure and has a cortain elegance, 
although it is not always free from the 
affected and unuatural mannerism of his age. 

Libér. Tho Italian god of wine, identified 
with the Greck DYonjous 90) 

Libér&. The wife of the Italian wine-god 
Libor; identified with the Greek Perstphone, 
(Sce Dionyavs, last par.) 

Libérilis, The Roman festival of the 
wine-god Liber. (Sere Dionysus.) 

Libertia. Among the Romans, the per- 
sonification of Liberty ; she had a temple on 
the Aventine. Her name was also given 
to the Atrtum Libertatis, a place of public 
business which served, amongst other pur- 

wes, as an office of the censors, After it 
faa been burnt down under Augustus, it 
waa rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and the first 
public library in Rome was established 
within its walls, On coins Libortas is re- 
presented ay a beautiful and richly adorned 
matron. At the end of the Republic, after 
the assassination of Cwsar, she appears with 
a dagger and a cap of Liberty (# PILLEvs 
and coin under Brurus). 

Liberti, Libertini. Sv FREEDMEN, 

Lybitina. An ancient Italian goddess of 
voluptuous delight and of gardens, vine- 
yards, and vintages, originally connected 

ith Venus, and therefore often called Venus 
Libitina. ‘She was also regarded as the 
yoddess of death and of the departed, and 
was therefore afterwards identified with 
Proserpine. By an ancient ordiuence, 
ascribed originally to Servius Tullus, for 
every person who died in Rome a piece of 
money was deposited in her temple. Every- 
thing requisite for burials was kept there, 
and had to be bonght or borrowed from it, 

Libraries. In the earlier times libraries, 
among the Greeks, were only oaseased 
by private individuals, euch as Euripides, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Tradition 
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attributed the establishment of a public 
hbrary at Athens te Pisistratus in the 6th 
century 8.¢c. This was said to have been 
carried off by Xerxes, and afterwards 
rextored by the Syrian Soleucus Nicdnor. 
The greateat library known in antiquity 
was fist founded by the first Ptolemy at 
Alexandria, which is 81id to have contained 
400,000 volumes. Next to this, the most 
important was that of the kings of Per- 
gain, said to have contuined 200,000 
volumes. ‘This library wae preseuted by 
Marour Antoning to Clédspitra, when the 
best part of the library at the Museum of 
Alexandria was burnt’down at the taking 
of the town by Cuxar. There was a second 
library at Alexandria in the Sérapéam. 
‘The first libraries which were formed at 
Rome wore Greck, as, for instance, thor 
of Emilins Paulius, Sulla, and Loculina, 
who had brought them to Rome as booty 
after their wars in Macedonia, Athens, and 
Asia Minor, From the middle of the last 
century of the Republic it became the 
fashion in wealthy families to form libraries; 
in country houses, especially, they were 
regarded as indispensable. 
wear had formed the plan of founding 
a public library in Rome, and of sottin, 
Varro to make a collection of Greek a1 
Latin books. The first public hbrary of 
Greek and Latin books was actually set up 
in the time of Augustus by Asinius Pollio 
in the atrium of Libertas. Augustus him- 
solf founded two more, the Octavian library 
in the portico of Octavia, and the Palatine 
in the temple of the Palatine Apollo The 
most celebrated of those founded by the 
later emperors was the byhiiétheca Ulpia of 
Trajan. In the later imporial period there 
were twenty-eight public libraries in Rome. 
There were some very considerable private 
collections, for instance, that of Serénus 
Samménicns, the tutor of Gordian, which 
consisted of 62,000 volumes. 1,700 rolls 
have been found in a library discovered 
during the excavations at Herculaneum. 
Librirtus. The Latin name fora book- 
seller. (See Books AND Book-TRADF.) 
Liburnma. A kind of light war-vcssel, 
with two banks of oars and of little draught. 
Ita shape was long and narrow, pointed at 
both ends. The pattern was taken by the 
Romans from the Liburniana, a piratical 
tribe on the Dalmatic coast. (See Suirs.) | 
Lichas. The attendant of Hericiés | 
(q.v.), who brought him from Datiimire the | 
poisoned garment, and was hurled by him , 
into the sea, where his body became a rock. 
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Licinics Maser. Sce ANNALIsTa. 

Lictars (Lictores). Attendants who bore 
the fasces (9.v.) before Roman magistrates 
who had aright to these insignia. They 
were generally freedmen, and formed in 
Rome @ corps consisting of three décdrke 
under ten presidents, From these decuriw, 
the first of which was exclusively roserved 
for the consuls, the magistrates in office 
drew their lictors, while the provincial 
office-bearers nominated their own for their 
term of power. There way besides another 
decuria of thirty lictores cBriatt to attend 
on the public sacrifices, to summon the 
cOutttia cirlata, and, when these meetings 
Lecame little more than formal, to repre- 
sent in them the thirty curia ; from this 
decuria probably were alyo choson the 
lietors of the flitmen didlis and of the 
Vestals. It was the duty of the lictors 
to accompany the magistrate continually, 
whonever he appeared in public On these 
oceasiong they marched before him in 
single file, last in order and immediately 
preceding him being the lictor proxtmus, 
who was saperior in rank. All paswers by, 
with the exception of matrons and Vestals, 
were warned by the lictors to stand aside 
and make due obeisance. The space required 
for official purposes was kept clear by them. 
Sentences of punishment were algo executed 
by thom. Their dress corresponded to that 
of the magistrate; inside the city the tdya, 
ontside, and in a triumph, the red military 
al 


Lighthouse. See Puaros. 

Lighting. In the earliest times the rooms 
of the Greeka were lighted by means of 
pans filled with dried chips of logs, and 

trips of resinous wood, or long deal staves 
tied together with bands of bast, and the 
like, In later times torches were made of 
metal or clay cases filled with resinous aub- 
stances. Or again, wooden staves dipped 
in pitch, resin, or wax wero tied cloae 
together and inclosed in a metal casing, 
insertod in a saucer to catch tho ayhes aul 
drops of resm. Those torches were either 
corried by s handle under the saucer, or 
had a long shaft and a stand to set them np 
on. Resinons torches were in use among 
the Romans aJso, in early and later times. 
They used besides a dry wick of linen or 
cakum dipped in wax or tallow, Oil Inmps, 
however, were no sooner invented than 
they became the most general medium of 
illumination among both Greeks and 
Romans. The lamp consisted of two paris: 
(1) A saucer for the oii, sometimes round, 
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sometimes oval, sometimes angular, with s 
hole in the top for pouring in the oil, often 
shut with a lid. (2) The wick-holder, a 


projecting socket (Gr. myaa; Lat. rostsum) 





(Land 2} anvax ranracoira sara 
(tack TIC eR rdbes dar Hatenen, taf In) 


Sometimes there was a second hole on the 
surface of the oil-veswel, through which the 
wick could be pushed ‘up by means of a 
needle, If the lump was to ba carried, it 
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images of gods, stories from mythology, 
scenes of warlike and domestic Ii fe, of the 
cireus and the amphitheatre, animals, 
arabesques, efc, (fig. 8). Some lamps aré 
themaelves formed in the shape of gods, 
men, or objects of different kinds (e.g. fig. 
8,6, %. The bronze Iamps are specially dis 
tinjmished by elegance and variety. The 
opening throngh which the ol was poured 
m being small, they hed vials specially 
made for the purpose, with thin necks and 
a narrow mouth, Special iustraments were 
made for trimming and pulling up the 
wick: little tongs, or hooked pins, which 
were sometimes fastened by a chain to 
the handle No method of preventing the 
smoking of the lamps wag known to the 
ancients, Lanterns were made of tans 
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had a handle; if to be hung up, it was 
fornished with one or more ears, to which 
chaina were attached. Thore were lamps 
with two, three, four, and sometimes as 
many as twenty wicks: these were hung 
up on the roof or set up on a high stand. 
The material of ancient lamps was clay, 
mostly of the red sort, and the manufacture 
of clay lamps formed a principal branch 
of Italian pottery. (Greek lamps of this 
material are represented in figs, 1,2.) The 
next in frequency is bronze; it is not 30 
common to find lamps of other metals, 
alabaster or glass, The numerous Roman 
Jamps still preserved generally exhibit 
ornaments in relief of the most varions 
kinds on the surface and on the handle: 


Ayr Vi alex, aan, & 6, dhol, om, Passeorman, Lucern@ fetiles, 10, 27, 11 8,14, 


parent materials, such as hora, oiled linen, 
and bladdeis: the use of glass came in 
later. (See also CANDELABRUM.) 

‘Linus (Gr. Linds). A hero representing 
probably a god of the old Greck nature- 
worship; his death, symbolic of the fleg- 
ging vegetation durmg the heat of tho 
dog-days, was hymned in widely known 
laments. The lament for Linus is men- 
tioned as early as Homer {7 xviii 670]. Tn 
Aigos an ancient festival of Linus was long 
continued, Here he was said to be the 
gon of Apollo and the princess Psimatha. 
Born in secret and exposed by hia mother 
the child grew up at a shepherd's among 
the lambs, until torn in pieces by dogy. 
Psamathe, however, on the news of what 
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had happened, was put to death by her _ 
father. Apollo in wrath sent against the 
Jand a monster in female form, named Poiné. 
By this monster mothera were robbed of 
their children, nor were the Argives freed 
from the curse until, by the bidding ot the 
oracle, they appeased Apollo by building a 
temple, and establishing an expiatory fes- 
tival in honour of the boy and his mother. 
This was celebrated in the dog-daya, in what 
wea hence called the “Month of Lambs,” 
ag the “Feast of Lambs” (Arnets) or the 
“Slaying of Dogs” (Cjnéphontis), whereat 
lambs were sucrificed, and the doga which 
ran about free were slain, while women 
and children lamented Linus and Psamathe 
in mournfal songs. In other places, e.g. 
in Thebes, on Heéltcdn, and on Olympus, 
Linus, as son of Amphimirus and the 
Muse Urania, wos known as a minstrel, 
‘the inventor of the Linus-song, who met 
with an early death, and whose grave was 
pointed ont in different places. He was 
said to have challenged Apollo to a contest, 
and for that reason to have been slain by 
the god. On Hélicdn, the mountain of the 
Muses, his statue was placed in a grotto, 
where year by year, before the sacrifice to 
the Muses, a sacrifice for the dead was 
offered up to him, In later times he was 
described as the teacher of Heracles, who, 
when reprimanded, slew him with the lyre. 

Lions, Gate of, at Myednw. See Ancni- 
TEOTURE, fig. 2. 

Litai. See ATE. 

Literature (general view). 


Greex Lirsxature. 


Period I. From Homer to the time of the 
Persian Wars. 
(800-500 B.C.) 

The first efforts of Greek poetry, which 
were made in the mother-country in Europe, 
and of which wo have ouly legendary tra- 
dition, received their earliest artistic form 
in the Ionian colonies in Asis Minor. Hore 
was developed first of all the Heroic Epis. 
Jn the great poems which bear the name of 
Homer, and are the oldest monuments of 
Greek literature (abont 900 v.c.), we find epic 
poetry alrendy in a stage of perfection never 
subsequently attained. As an Ionic school 
af posts (the Cyolic posts) attached itself 
to Homer, so in Greece itself, the Bootian 
Heston (about 800 2.c.), with his didactic 
and genealogical epics, became the founder 
of the Beotian School» The Jast epic writer 
of note in this period is Ptsaxper of 
Camirus (about 640 B.c.), Hlegiac and 
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iambic poetry, like epic, owe their origin 
ians, the former represented by 
CaLuinus (about 700 s.c.), Trrt aus (about 
680}, Mnovexsms (about 600), S6LON (died 
559), Tatoenis (died about 500), and Sima 
IDEs oF Cite (died 2), the latter by 
Axcatiicaus (about 700), SmMoNIDES oF 
Axoncus (about 650), and Hrrpowax (about 
540 B.c.). The true lyric or melic poetry 
was developed after the Holian TERPANDER 
(about 675 B.c.) had originated the claxaical 
Greek music. Among the Holians in Lesbos 
it assumed the form of a strophic poem, 
and among the Peloponnesian Dorians of a 
choric song, composed of strophe, antistraphe, 
and épodos. The great masters of the Aolian 
school of lyric poetry are the Lesbians 
Avcavus and Sarruo (about 600 5.¢,), and 
the Ionian ANACRBON (about 580 B.C.); 
echo of the Holian lyric poetry remained, 
when it was already silent in its native 
home, in what were called Scdlid. The de- 
velopment of the choral form of lyric poetry, 
which soon spread over the whole of Greece, 
is marked by ALCMAN (about 660), Sres!- 
cHOrus (about 600), and Intcus (about 
540). Its perfection was reached in the time 
of the Persian War by Simonides of Ceox, 
nientioned above, and Pmpar (died 442). 
From the dithyramb (a perversion of the 
choral lyric, which was given artistic form 
by Axton, about 600 8.0.) was developed in 
Attica, from the second half of the 6th cen- 
tury onwards, the drama with ite three divi- 
sions, tragedy, comedy, and satyric play. 

As postry developed itself first among 
the Toniens, so aluo did ¢, which had ita 
beginning about the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury, in the era of the Seven Sages. At this 
time sop created in prose the fables about 
animals known by his name, and Puinit- 
c¥peEs or SyRos composed the earliest prose 
work. The subject of this wax philosophical. 
Philosophy was actually founded, on the one 
hand, by THALRS of Milétua (died about 
550), ANAXIMANDER (died 647), and Anaxt- 
MENES (died 502), the foundera of the Tonic 
school; on the other hand, by P&THicinas 
of Simds (died 504 3.c.), who established 
his philorophy in Magna Gracia, Ai the 
same time the first attempts at historical 
composition were made in Ionia by writers 
whom we know as the Lagigrdphi. 


Period H. The Attic Era. 
(500-800 B.C.) 

‘The wonderful impulse which the whole 
life of the Greek nation received from the 
Persian Wars showed itself in no place with 
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greater force than at Athens, which, under ' 
i | TAGoRAs and Gorelis. 


the guidance of Pericles in particular, 
became the centre of all intellectual effort. 
In poetic literature the first place was now 
taken by the Attic drama, which reached 
its highest level and maintained it until 
the close of the 5th century. Tregedy 
was represented by Hscu¥uvs (died 456}, 
Sopnicurs (died 405), and Eurtripks (died 
406); what is known as old or political 
comedy by Crizvinus, EUPOLIs, and ARTs- 
TOrniNngs (died about 388 B.C.) While 
in the 4th century tragedy followed prac- 
tically the traditional path, the poets of the 
Middle Comedy, at the head of which stand 
ANvTIvHinés and ALEXIS, found themselves 
compelled to turn their attention more and 
more away from public life, which had 
formed the subject ofthe older comic writers, 
Finally the New Comedy (probably from 
880 on) under Dipritus, Palvenon, and 
Miwanper (died 290) took completely the 
form of a comedy of manuers, The other 
branchen of try were almost entirely 
throwu into the shade. 

Didactic pootry received important con- 
tributions about the beginning of thiy period 
from the Eleatic philosophers XENOPHANES 
(died about 470) and ParMinIngs (died 
about 450); ofso from Empkpicues (died 
about 430 u.c.). The attempts of PANYAsrs 
(died about 450) and of ANTIMACHUS (about 
400) to revive the heroic Epos, and that of 
CitRILes to found the historic, were fruit- 
less. The elegy attained still less of inde- 
pendent importance than epic poetry. 

Lyric poetry had, besides Simonides and 
Pindar, whose career extends intothis period, 
an eininent exponent in BACoRYLIDgs (about 
45U B.C.); in later times, the only clasa 
of melic compnsition which showed any 
vitality was the dithyramb, under the new 
fonn of molodrama, in which Prtvoxtnus 
(died 380) and Tintvriitos (died 357 2.0.) 
especially distinguished themselves. 

in the domain of prose the Tonic dialect 
held undispated mastery at the beginning 
of this period: in it were composed the works 
of the philosophers Heracuires (died about 
475), Awaxiotmds (died about 498), and 


Démicritus (died about 370), besides those | 


of Hardporvs (died about 424) the “ Father 
of History,” the first to give an artistic form 
to prose-narrative, and HrppécrAris (died 
about 377 B.c.) the founder of medical 
science. In Attic, the dialect of Athens, 
which was to become the general language 
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exerted “by the hists, especially Pro- 
Ja Gonotie Theetatlos which 
they gave was turned to the account of 

tical oratory first by AnTirHow (died 
411), the pioneer of the “Ten Attic Orators.” 
He was followed by Anpdcipfts (died 344) ; 
Listas (died 860), the first really classical 
orator; YsOcRATHS (died 838), the father of 
rhetorio as an art; Isaus (died 350); 
DemosrHings (died 332 2,c,), who repre- 
sents the most perfect form of Attic oratory, 
with Zsoutnes, H¥rieiogs, L¥ounsus, and 
Dtnazcavs, his contemporaries. While, on 
the ove hand, it wes only in the time of the 
decline of Greek freedom that Attic oratory 
reached its highest point (from which, after 
Demosthenes, it soon declined), in Attic hire 
torical composition, on the coutrary, there 
stands at the very beginning an achieve- 
ment never paralleled by Greek literature 
in this Jine—the History of Tatctpivgs 
(died not later than 396). After him the 
most noteworthy representatives of this 
department are, for this period, his fellow 
countryman XENUPHON (died about 850), and 
hin younger contemporaries THIOPOMPUS 
and Reatros, neither of whom was of Attic 
origin, though both of them were pupils of 
Isocrates. 


In philosophy Athens won a loading 
ition through Socrirss (died 899). 0: 
is numerous pupils (Euclidés, Aristippas, 
Antisthénés, Xenophon), Prato (dies 
u.C.) was the founder of the Academic 
school, and both as philosopher and as 
rose-writer did ever-memorable service. 
e same is true of Plato’s pupil ARISTOTLE 
(died 322), the founder of the Peripatetic 
school, whose literary activity extended 
over the most widely different branches of 
knowledge. Outside the domain of philo- 
sophy he made a marked advance in his oon- 
tributions to the natural sciences. He waa 
followed by asuccossion of pupils, whomade 
farther progress in the separate departments 
of science, ‘THAGPHRASTUS (died 287), for 
example, did much for the natural sciences, 
especially botany, ARISTOXENGS (about 930) 
for music, Dicazarcuus (about 320 5.c.) for 
geography. To the close of this period 
belong the philosophers Pyrgno (died about 
275), LENO {about 800), and Eptcorvs (died 
268 .©.}, the founders of the Sceptic, Stoic, 
and Epicarean schools respectively. 


Period ILI. The Alewandrian Era, 
(300-30 B.C) 


of prose, the greatest influence on the After the downfall of Greok liberty, 
artistic development of prose style was | Athens remained the city of philosophers, 
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but Alexandria becamo the true intellectual 
capital of the Hellenic world and the head- 
quarters of its erndition. Thia it owed to 
its position ag metropolis of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty in Egypt, and to the encournge- 
ment given by the Ptolemies to scientitic 
studies, especially by the establishment of 
the great Library and of the Museum. The 
great achievements of the earlier period» 
were the genuine outcome of the national 
spirit; but, when the nation no longer 
existed, literature became more and more 
the business of the learned, ao that oven 
poetry assumed a pedantic dress. As re- 
garda poetry, at the beginning of this period 
the New Comedy still existed and endured 
for a time, but then expired. Tragedy also 
enjoyed a briet after-glow, in the poots of 
what is known ns the Alexandrine Pleiad. 
Scarcely anything is known of lyric poets 
from this period, whereas epic pootry was 
again taken up and both its branches found 
numerous followers. The first, or narrative, 
branch took the form of short epic tales by 
CALLIMAcHOs (died abort 240), APULLONIUS 
Rudpius (died about 190), RHIANUs (about 
230n.¢.). ‘The poets of the other, or didactic, 
branch, ARATUs (about 270), NICANDER 
(about 150 B.c.), and others, eagerly devoted 
themselves to populariang less known 
branches of knowledge (natronomy, medi- 
cine, etc.). 

A new field for epic poetry was even div 
covered during this period, in the bucolic 
or pastoral poems, which were native to 
Sicily, and were given artistic form by 
Tukocritus (about 270 B.c.). In elegiac 

etry good sorvice waa done, expecially by 

Iimachus, mentioned above, the true 
founder of the erotic elegy. The sane may 
de suid of Epigrams, 

In the department of prose the Alexan- 
drine epoch evinced astounding fertility, 
but form was for the most part neglected. 
Of the numerous historians of this time, the 
earlior of whom mostly described the deeds 
of Alexander the Great, ¢.g. CLItarcnvs 
{about 300), the most xoteworthy are 
Trxzus (died 256) and Poketus (died 
122), Besides history itself, its various 
subsidiary sciences were eagerly cultivated ; 
for example, geography and chronology, 
which received from ERArierHiwns (died 
about 195) their scientific form, and the 
latter of which especially was farther de- 
veloped by LLODORUS (about 140 B.c.}. 
Literary criticism grew into an independent 
acience and flourished under the scholars of 
‘Alexandria and Pergimus, as ZENODOTUS 
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(about 275), ARisMPRAngs of Byzantium 
(died about’ 185), CeXraa (about 170), but 
above all ARISTARCHUS (died about 153 
B.C.). Considerable progress was also made 
in the exact sciences, in mathematics by 
Evcuipgs (Euclid, about 800) and Ancui- 
MEpis (died 219), in astronomy by Bratos- 
thenes, just mentioned, and especially by 
Hieparcavs (died about 125 3.0.) who 
established astronomy as a science, Simi- 
larly the science of medicine attained great 
perfection in Alexandria, in particular 
under Heefpnitos and Erisisrrdrvs. In 
philosophy also great literary activity was 
shown by the various schools, without, how- 
ever, much speculative progress. Practical 
oratory existed only in certain free com- 
munities of Asia and in Rhodes, nor had 
it any literary importance, On the other 

the science of rhetoric received a 
great impetus about the end of the 2nd 
centnry, chiefly by the services of Hzr- 
MAGORAS (absut 120 B.C.). 


Period IV. The Roman Era, 
(30 B.C. to 529 AD.) 

(803.¢.) All the Greek provinces of Hurope, 
Asia, and Africa became incorporated in the 
Roman Empire, Thus to the centres of loarn- 
ing which had hitherto existed in Athens 
and Alexandria, wax added a now centre 
in Rome, the capital of the world. Greek 
scholars of every kind flocked from every 
quarter to Rome. Nor did they only 
stimulate the rising intellect of Rome, but 
themselves received much intellectual ad- 
vantage, Whereas Roman literature after 
the end of the Ist contury a.b. was sinking 
rapidly and inevitably to its decline, Grook 
Literature received a fresh start from the 
favour shown to it by the emperors of the 
2nd century. It received a further impetus 
by the contest—the unavailing contest— 
against Christianity, the victory of which 
confined Hellenism within ever narrower 
limits, until its destruction was sealed by 
the emperor Justinian, when, in 629, he 
closed the pagan schools in Athans, their 
last refuge. Poetry takes a subordinate 
position in this epoch. The Epigram alone 
remained in constant use, and daring this 
period much good work was done in thia 

2. 


Didactic poetry is represented chiefly 
by Oprian (2nd century), and the fabulist 
Bannros (beginning of 8rd century ?) nar- 
rative epic iy Qurvrvs Smyrnaus (4th 
), and the Egyptian Nownvs (5th 
century) the founder of a school of his 
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own, to which, besides Taitput6poRus and | ARRIAN, and GALEN, who have already been 


CoLL#THus, belongs the charming M0szus. 
In prose, history had numerous 
sentatives; e.g, Diépdrus and Didnfstos of 
Haltcarnassue, who both belong to the be- 
ginning of thia period, Puutarcu, ARRIAN, 
and APPIAN in the 2nd century, Dio Cas- 
sivs and Hénooran in the 8rd, Zstuus in 
the 5th, and others, In geography impor- 
tant work was done be ten (about 20 
a.D,) and Prouity (about 150 a.p.), The 
latter’s contemporary, PAUSANTAS, did meri- 
torious work in a narrower sphere, Pto- 
jomye services to geography were equalled 
by his services to astronomy, of which, as 
of the other exact sciences, Alexandria was 
the headquarters, Among mathematical 
writers, THkon, NrodmAcaus, DiSPHaNTos, 
and Paprusx must be mentioned; of physi- 
cians Diosodnings, SoriNcs, and above all 
Gatun (second half of 2nd centary). In 
“ grammar,” which was now more and more 
confining itself to the snbject of language, 
the Alexandrines Aporoniwr Dysciuvs 
and his bon Hanopran (2nd century) are 
conspicuous, Among the numerous authors 
of compilations, ATHENa:DS (about 200), 
and Sriwaus (about 600) are the most 
meritorious, To rhetoric valuable service 
was rendered in this period. The revival 
of rhetoric after the standard of the Attic 
orators waa the aim of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (already mentioned), The most 
important work in this department was 
done by Hermicinas (2nd century). Gram- 
matioal and rhetorical studies were favoured 
by the direction taken from the beginning 
of the 2nd century by the later sophistical 
school, This achool aimed at attaining 
the masterly command of prose expression 
es shown in its fairest form by the Attic 
orators, and that in very different spheres, 
but mainly in oratory. The chief repre- 
sentatives of thia tendency in its period of 
greatest vigour, the 2nd century, are Dro 
Curysostom Altius ArRistipes, Lucan, 
and AuUAN; in the 8rd, Patosrritos; in 
the 4th, Hiuérivs, Ltninzos, the emperor 
JuLtaN, THemistivs, Stvistus. Among the 
peculiar products of this time may be men- 
tioned the fictitious lettera, written especially 
by ALclpuron (2nd century) and ARIsTz- 
NETUs (Sth century), and the love romances 
of XinopHoN or Epnesvs, He.tovorvs, 
Loncus, Acuiuués Tatius, and Cuiriron. 
Philosophy in the first two centuries of 
the imperial times moves on the whole in 
its ol channels and hea a generally popular 
character, as in the writings of PLUTAROR, 


mentioned under other branches, of SEXTUS 
Euptecvs, the emperor Marcus AURELIUS, 
and others. A new and final departure 
was taken by philosophy from the 3rd 
century onwards in Neo-platonism, founded 
by: SUED and carried on chiefly bv 
Pu¥rivs, lampiicuus, and Proc.us. 


Roman LITERATURE, 

Period 1, Archaic Literature, 
From Livius Andronicus to Cicero. 
(240-80 B.C.) 

Potry. Although many beginnings 
had been made by the Romans from which 
anationel poetry might have been developed, 
for instance, ritual hymns, songs in praise 
of aucestors, dramatic dialogues of rude 
fon and rough wit (se FESCENNINI), yet 
the national mind had shown little aptitude 
for intellectual interesta, and so was unable 
to complete this development and create an 
independent poetic literature, Instead of 
this, Roman poetry formed itself entirely 
upon Greek poetry, which had already beon 
periected in all its main branches, And 
althongh the first kind of literature to be 
introduced into Roine was the drama—pre- 
cisely that kind which marked the culmi- 
nating point of poetical composition—this 
was not due to any intellectual cravings on 
the part of the Romans, but to the fact 
that in this particular branch there existed 
@ point of contact. For a considerable 
time past the diversions offered to the 
populace at the public games had included 
dramatic representation, in place of which 
dramas modellet after Greek typos were 
evcoessiully substituted. This attempt was 
first made by Livros AnpRowtfcus, a Greek 
from Southern Italy, who, from 240 wc, 
onwards, brought on the stage tragedies and 
comedies formed on Greek originala, He 
also kindled an interest in epic poetry by 
translating the Odyssey of Homer into the 
national metre, the Saturnian verse, Livius 
waa soon succeeded, both in dramatic and 
epic poetry by others, who carried on what 
he had begun. It shows, however, how 
little root. Poetry really had in the life of 
the le, that for a k time the poets, 
like ‘Living himself, wore foreigners and 
received little consideration for their per- 
formances. In tragedy the poets who 
succeeded him confined themselves to the 
adaptation of Greek dramas; in the pra 
texta, which treated Roman materials in the 
Greek dramatic form, only solitary attempta 
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the chief Roman tragedians { 


wore made 
of the Ropab ic, ENNius (died 170), Pact- 
vis (died 130), Accins (died about 10U). 
They had been introduced by Nzvius, who 
‘was a prolific-writer of tragedies, and still 
more of comedies, from 235 .C, onwards. 
The reproduction of Greck originals in the 
form of comedies, which were known a5 
palliate, ia best represented by PLactus 
(died 184), Cacitius (died 166), aud TEr- 
ENCE (died 158 ,c.). This also soon passed 
over into the representation of Roman life 
under Greek forms, comardie tigate; and, 
after palitate had ceased to be written, 
these attained greater perfection under 
Avranius (second half of 2nd century B.C). 
Towards the end of this period a popular 
farce, the Aéeilana, received artistic form 
from Pompontus and Novius. It was fol- 
lowed, probably about 60.3.., by the mimes, 
algo originating in popular bufloouery, as 
treated by LABERius and Pusituivs Sirvs. 

Nasvius endeavoured to give a national 
direction to epic as wel! as to tragic poctry, 
by his poem on the first Panic War, 
written in Saturnion verso. This attempt 
was crowned with success; for, with un- 
important exceptions, the epic poems of 
the whole period were directed to the cele- 
bration of the achievements of Rome. His 
immediate successor Ewnrus took Homer as 
his model ; he introdaced the Greek hexa- 
meter, and became in consequence the 
founder of the classic Roman epic. In 
this period also the only peculiar creation 
of Roman poetry, the satire, was initinted 
by Ennius; but its form and spirit were 
materially changed by Loctutus (died about 
108 u.¢,). The only complete monuments 
of the archaic poetry of Rome that are still 
extout are the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence. 

‘While the Kterary poetry of Rome was 
thus founded and developed by writers of 
foreign extraction, owes its literary 
origin to a native Roman; although con- 
siderably influenced by Greek models, it 
‘was mainly developed by the Romans them- 
selves. The most important monument of 
prose composition which the Romans iu- 
horited from ancient times was the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables (451 B.c.), the foundstion 
of the Roman legal system, When the 
Romans, about 200 B.c,, first attempted to 
write history, their own tongue 
to them go ill-‘ndapted for the purpose that 
they used Greek.) The creator of literary 

4 Dionysius, Ant. Rom. i 6, mentions Fabius as 
one of the historians who had written in Greek 
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prose-Latin was the well-known Cito (died 
149), He employed his mother-tongue for 
the most diverse varieties of prose writing, 
—history, apeeches, and learned treatises of 
every kind. From his time onwards there 
was much activity in the provinces both of 
history and oratory. The most numerous 
class of historical writers, called, from their 
mode of' treating the subject, the Annalists, 
did not succeed, however, in making any 
substantial progress in the art of history. 
Oratory, on the other hand, thanks to the 
constant practice provided ‘by public life, 
and the influence of Greek rhetoric, which 
was becoming daily of greater importance, 
made important progress, especially ay re- 
td by Gatus Graconusa (died 121), 

ssus (died 91), and ANTONIUS (died 81 
uc.) Turispradence was tho only science 
which was independently developed by the 
Romans; but literary criticism, as well os 
rhetoric, both introduced by Greeks about 





the latter half of the 2nd century B.C, 
were cultivated,—the former even by men 
of note, as for example Autos Srivo. 


Cato’s book on husbandry, and (at the end 
of Sie pore) the treatise on rhetoric often 
ascribed to Cornificius, are the only monu- 
ments of the prose literature of this time 
which have come down to us entire, 


Period H. Classical Literature. 
From Cicero to the death of Augustus. 
(80 B.C. to 14 A.D.) 

This is known as the golden age of 
Roman literature, The first place in the 
earlier half of the period, de. down to the 
fall of the Republic, is takon by oratory, 
This attained its highest perfection in the 
hands of Crcero and his rival orators, Hor- 
‘renstus, C2saR, and others. Cicero is the 
creator of classical prose: his supremacy 
was not confined to oratorical compositions, 
but was maintained in his dissertations on 
rhetoric and philosophy. By the latter he 
laid the foundations of Roman philosophical 
literature, which however remained entirely 
dependent on Greek models. History was 
conspicuously represented by Cassar (died 
44) and SaLiusr (died 86 3.c.), the first 
great Romnn historians, beside whom Cor- 
xBLTus Nipos only deserves mention for his 


on the early legends of Rome; but Cicero always 
speaks of him with Cato as exetmplifying the bald- 
new of early Latin prose. In the De Divinatione 
T' be relers to the Grect Annales of Fabian 
Pictor, which does not necessarily or naturally 
mean ‘ennals written in Greck."—-Prof, Nettle 
ship's EZzaya, p. 840. 
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attempt to bring foreign history also into 
tho field. Varno (died 27 5.¢.), the most 
productive of Roman authors, jaboured in 
the moat diverse paths: his writings 
grammar, on literary subjects, and on anti- 
quities were admired for centuries. 

Poctry was entirely thrown in the shade 
by prose. Dramatic poetry is only repre- 
rented by the mZmus, which imitated the 
Ticenae of the capital aud was now, as hns 
been stated, elaborated into literature. The 
Satdre Ménippew of the above-mentioned 
Varro aud the didactic philosophical poem 
of Lucretius (died 65) are of conspicuous 
merit, The latter still maintained the style 
movlelied on Homer by Enuius; but, beside 
this, anew departure in epic now 
appeared. The learned and polished Alex- 
andrine Greek poets were the models for 
this, of which a solitary specimen in extant 
in an epylltum of CATULLUS (died about 54 
u.0.), the epithaTantun of Palous and Thétis, | 
He 18 perhaps the inost richly endowed of 
Roman poets, and is the first conspicuous 
writer of Latin lyrics. Lyric poetry was 
the most alien to the Roman character, and 
was ouly begiuning to make its way about 
this time in the forms of iambic poetry, 
epigrains, and elegiacs, For these too the | 
Alexandrine poets are the type. After the 
downfall of the Republic, in proportiou as 

ublic life sank into the background, the 
interest of tho educated classics was in- 
crensitigly absorbed in literary efforts which 
were favoured in every way by the emperor 
Augnetus himself, nnd by men of eminence 
like Meecénax, Messalla, and Asinios Pollio 
(Ste RECITATIONS.) 

‘Aa political events eansed oratery and his 
tory to recede into the background, the first 
plnce in literature was again taken by poetry, 
which in the time of Augustus attained its 
highest point in the emuloug attempts of 
the poets to reach Greek perfection in form. 
The most prominent poetic writers of this 

are: Venett (died 19 1.c.), who, begin- 

ing with imitations of the bucolic poetry of 
Theocritus, surpassed the Greeks in didactic 
poetry, and in his Aneid fashioned for the 
Romans a national epic; Horace (died 8 
B.C.), who gave new life to the satiric 
poetry of Lucilius, and naturalized in Rome 
the metrical forms of the Holic odes; and 
the elegiae writers, Taurus (died 19 2.¢.), 
Prirgrrius (died 18 u.c.), and Ovin (died 
174.D.). The lest-named also applied his 
fection of form to didactic poetry with 
illiant resulta. Dramatic poetry alone 
failed to prosper, as the popular interest 
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was entirely absorbed by the Pantimtmus, 
which, with its gorgeous displays, was just 
coming into being. 

Meanwhile, in the realm of prose com- 
position, the most brilliant contribution of 
this time is the work of Livy (died 17 
A.D.) which comprised the complete history 
of Rome. Beside him may be mentioned 
Pomrzivs Tuoevs, the compiler of the 
first Latin universal history. Under the 
Empire, oratory lost day by day ita political 
importance, and in practice was confined to 
the sonatorial debates, which were entirely 
under imperial guidance, and to civil Jaw- 
suits. Its natural field now became the 
schools of the rhetoricians, in which it rank 
to mere flowery declamation. hving 
picture of the proceedings in them at this 
time is given by the descriptiona of the 
ELDER SENEvA, which were not reduced to 
writing till the following period (he died 
about 37 a.p.). After pootry most interest 
was taken jn criticism, in which VurRis 
Fraccus and Hyotnus achieved the most 
important resulta. Of the practical aciences, 
geography was advanced by the meusura- 
tion of the Roman empire accomplished by 
Agrippn, and the edifices erected by Augur- 
tus gave rise to the instructive work of 
Vitruvius on architecture (about 15 B.C.). 


Period II. The Silver Age. 
From Tiberius to the death of Trajan. 
(4-117 AD.) 


Under the inflnence of the schools of 
thetoric (which had becomo one of the 
most iinportant means of education), both 
the poetic aud the prose literature of this 
epoch show a tendency to the rbetorical 
and declamatory style. Both alike en- 
denvour to produce effect by whnt is 
interesting and novel, rather than to give 
pleasure by elegance and taste, Poetry 
became rhetorical and prese poetic, A 
goodly array of poetic works has come 
down to us from thia period. Epic is re- 
presented in its didactic branch by Grr- 
MAnicus (died 19 A.D.) and the posts whom 
wo know aa MANiLtus and Loctifus (Scrip- 
tor tne about 76 a.p.); in its historic, 
Locan (died 65) and Stutus IrAuicus (di 
101); in ite heroic, by VAuitrivs Puaccus 
(died about 90) and Srirtus (died 96 4.D.), 
who is also the most eminent lyric writer. 
Bueolie poetry is represented by CALPUR- 
wivs StcOuvs (about 65 aD.). Tho satiric 
poetry of Horace was continued by Pmrstus 
(died 62) and Jovenan (died about 130), 
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A new kind of literature, in the form of 
pratic fables, was introduced into literature 
Parezprvs (died about 40), and ManriaL 
(died 102 4.p.) elaborated the epigram aa 
an independent branch of postry. The 
tragedies of Stica (died 65 4.D.) are not 
intended for the stage, on which mimea and | 
Rentomimes alone bore away, but are simply 
leclamatory exercises, The most important 


prose writera of the time are the same ' 
neca, who composed numerous philoxo- | 
pica treatises ; Perrantus (died 67) with | 
is satirical novel; the ELDER Puiny (died 
99) with his gigantic Natural History; | 
QuinTILian (died about 118), who, in his — 
Tnstttatt Ordtorta, sought to cane a re- 
action to the old models in oratory; the « 
great historian TActrus (died about 120) ; 
and the YouNGER Pury (died abont 114 
A.D.) with his Letters and the Panegyric 
on Trajen, the pattern of the later Pane- 
gyrics. Beside these must be mentioned 
the writers of research, VELLEIUs PATER- 
cULus and VALEatus Maxtuvs (both about 
80), Currius Rorus (about 40), Frontixur | 
(died about 104), who was also an active 
contributor to technical literature, the goo- 
grapher Pompontus Mua (about 40), the 
physicians Crusus (about 30) and Scri- 
woNIUS Larus (about 45), the writer on 
husbandry COLUMELLA (about 65), the 
grammarinn Reamivs PAtaMon (about 50) 
the textual critic Paowus (about 65), a1 
the commentator Asconius Pivtaxus (died 
88 AD.). 


Period IV. The Literature in its Decline. 
From Hadrian (117 A.D.) to the 6th 
contury. 

Of the numerons postu of this period only 
a few, and those belonging to the later time, 
are of special interest; ¢.g. Ausénius (4th 
century), OLavntan, NAMATIANUS, DRicon- 
nus (bth century). In prose literature, 
from the time of Hadrian, jurisprudence ; 
takes @ prominent position. It was mainly 
represented by Gaus, Paprntan, ULPIAN, 
and PavLus (2nd to 8rd centary), and a 
magnificent completion was given to their 
labours by the Corpus Idris Ctvtlis com- 
piled under Justinian I (6th century). 
‘Among the historians the most noteworthy 
aye SugroONtus (2nd century), who wes 
also the compiler of numerons writings on 
archmology, literary criticism, and gram- | 


mar, which were no lesa eagerly read 
subsequent generations than Varro's; and 
Awulanos MaRceLuDs (4th century). The | 


rest, such as Fiorus (2nd century), the 
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Seriptores Historie Auguste: (8rd and 4th 


centuries). Justin, Aur@iius VicTou, 
Evrrirtus, etc. are only epitomizers. 
From the 4th century onwards the influence 


of Christianity made itself felt in this sub- 
ject, as with Suipiors and Oxosivs, In 
the 2nd century Fronto gave a new direc- 
tion to oratory by reverting to the writers 
of the archaic era. In this he was followed 
by the rhetorician APUL#IUs, the writer of 
e humorous and fanciful novel of character, 
one of the most interesting products of the 
period. Gaul was from the end of the 3rd 
century the headquartera of oratory, in 
which the panegyric atyle predominates, 
aa in the collection called the Pancgirtct 
Latiat, and in Symmicuos (ond of 4th 
century}, who, as well as SIpOnlus APOLLI- 
NARIs (5th centary), is also known by his 
letters, Besilvs Suetonius already named, 
grammer found numerous votaries, who 
were, however, more remarkable as zealous 
compilers than as original investigators. 
Geutivs (2nd century), NONius (3rd cen- 
tary), Donarus, CHArtsros, Diimepes, 
Servros (4th century), Macrosrus (5th cen- 
tury), and Prrscran (about 600 A.D.) ney 
be cited. Works on the educational curri- 
culum were written by MARTIANUS CAPELLA 
(5th century) and Casstonorvs (6th cen- 
tury}. The above-mentioned Apuleius and 
also BopTHICS (Gth century) ato worthy of 
mention as prileenpie writers, As repre- 
sentatives of other subjects may be adduced 
Censorinus (3rd century) and Firatcus 
Miternvs (4th century) for astrology ; 
Vécérivs RinAtos (4th century) for tac- 
ties ; PauLApius (4th century) ‘or hurban- 
dry ; C.kLivs AURELIANUS and MaRCELLDS 
Expiricus (6th contury), for medicine. 

Littriter, The Roman designation of an 
elementary instructor {sce EDUCATION, 2). 

Littératus ~The Roman term for the 
teacher who imparted the higher branches 
of knowledge (Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 
§§ 4, 12). 

Litters, in ancient Greece, were for the 
most part uxed only for the conveyance of 
sick people and women; in other cases their 
use was regarded asa Inxury. Among the 
Romans they appear to have first come 
into vogue along with the other luxuries of 
Asia after the victory over the Syrian king, 
Antidchus the Great (B.c. 190). They were 
used principally in the country and upon 
journeys. As in Greece, so in Rome, where 
driving was only exceptionally allowed (ece 
CHators, 2), their use waa at first confined 
to invalids and women; bat when men 
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algo began to use them in the town, they 
formed in the first instance a privilege of 
certain classes, until in the course of the 
imperial time they came into general use. 
Two kinds were distinguished: (1) the 
lectica, resembling a palanguin, adapted 
for lying down: this was a framework 
spanned by girtha aud with » bolster and 
pillow; end (2) the sella, a sedan chair, for 
one of two persous, which was used par- 
ticularly by the emperors and consitldres. 
Both kinds were provided with en arched 
covering, which could be closed up, even at 
the sides, by meaue of curtains or windows 
made of thin plates of tale [lapis sptcit- 
avis, Joy, iv 21, iii 242), The litter way 
carrie upon poles, which were either low 
and therefore hung in straps, or eles rested 
upon the shoulders of the bearers, who were 
two, four, aix, and even eight, according to 
ite size, Yn distingnished houses special 
slaves (Jecticartt) of particularly powerful 
borlily frame, in later times especially Cappa- 
dociaus, were kept for this purpose ; 

used to wear a red livery. For those who 
could not afford the expense of a private 
litter, thore wore alto hack-litters. In the 
lator imperial time a litter called a basterna 
came into fayhion, which was carried by 
two mules in shafts before and behind. 

Liturgia. See Lerroureta. 

Litttus. (1) Tho Roman term for the 
augur’s wand, It was a staff 
hooked at the upper end; with 
it the augur marked ont the 
sacred region (fenlum) for 
the observation of birds \wee 
eut and cp, AvauRES). (2) The 
signal-trumpet of the cavalry, 
bent at the lower end; it wav 
blown by the liticen, and emitted a clear, 
shrill note (ep. TOBA). 

Liviag, (1) Lietus Andronicus, the foun- 
der of Roman epic and dramatic poetry. 
He wos iy lint & Greek of Southern Italy, 
end was brought asa alave to Rome, after 
the conquest of Tarentum in 272 B.0., while 
still of tender age. His master, a Livius, 
whose name he bears, gave him his liberty, 
und he imparted instruction in the Greek 
and Latin lenguages. This employment 
probably gave occasion for his translation 
of the Homeric Odyssey into Saturnian 
metre; in spite of its imperfectious, this 
remained a school-book in Rome for cen- 
turies. In 240 Bc. he brought on the 
Roman stage the first drama composed 
after a Greek model, and with such success 
that thenceforward dramatic poetry was 


Ax AUUUR'S 
WAND. 
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well established in Rome. According to 
ancient custom he eppeared aa an actor in 
his own pieces. His dramatic compositions, 
tragedies, and comedies were faithful but 
undoubtedly imperfect translations of Greek 
originale, He attempted lyric poetry aleo, 
for he waa commissioned by the State to 
write a march in honour of Jind Reytna, 
Scanty remains of his works are all that 
have come down to us. 

(2) Titus Livius, the celebrated Roman 
historian, was born at Put&ivium (59 B.C.), 
apparently of good family. He was care- 
fully edumated” and betook himself only 
(cortainly before 81 u.c.) to Rome, where he 
soon became acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time. Even Augustus 
entertained friendly relations towards him 
in spite of his openly expreseed republican 
convictions, for which le called him a 
partisan of Pompey, He does not seem to 
have taken public office, but to have lived 
exclusively for literature, Esteemed by 
his contemporaries, he died in his native 
town in 174.p. He must have begun his 
great historical work between 27 and 26 
BO; it can only have been completed 
shortly before his death, as he did not 
publish the first twonty-one books until 
after the death of Augustus (14 A.v.). He 
recounts the history of Rome in 142 books, 
extending from the foundation of the city 
(whence the title 4b Urbe Condtta librt) to 
the death of Drisns (9 a.p.). His own 
death must have prevented its continuation 
to the death of Augustus, as he doubtless 
He published his work from time 
separate parts. He arranged 
t least for the first ninety 
books—ex far as possible in decads (portions 
ing of ten books), and half-decads ; 
the division into decads was however first 
carried through in the 5th century, prob- 
ably for convenience of handling ‘60 vast 
a series of books. There still remain onl; 
the first decad (to 293 w.¢.), the third, 
fourth, and half of the fifth decad (218- 
167); of the remainder, with the exception 
of @ fairly large portion of book 91, only 
inconsiderable fragments. We also possess 
from an unknown pen, snmumaries (pariichar 
of all the books except 136 and 137, an 
@ scanty extract from the account of the 
portents (prifigia), which eppeared in 
249 n.c, and following year; this is by a 
certain Tilins Obséquens, and perbaps dates 
from the 4th century. 

Livy's importance rests more on the 
magnitude of his patriotic undertaking and 











LOCHAGOS——LOGOGERAPHI. 


the style of his narrative than upon his 
thoroughnesa as s historic inquirer. His 
Preliminary studies were inadequate, and 

‘is knowledge of Roman Jaw, and still more 
‘of the military system of Romo, was in- 
aufficient, He was content to select what 
seemed to him the most probable aud 
reasonable statoment from the authorities 
which happoned to be familiar and acces- 
sible to him, without regard to completeness, 
and without severely scratinising their 
value,—a method which necessarily led to 
numerous inaccuracies and serious errors. 
Primarily, bis great aim was not critical 
research into the history of his country. 
He desired rather by a lively and brilliant 
uarrative, which should satisfy the more 
exacting taste of the time, to rekindle the 
flaguing patriotism of his countrymen, and 
to raise his politically and socially degraded 
contemporaries to the lovel of their ances- 
tors’ exploits. And his narrative in fact 
devervea the fullest admiration, especinily 
for its descriptions of events and the actors 
in thein, and for the speeches which are 
inverted in the work. The latter show his 
rhetorical training in all its brilliance. 
His language is choice and tasteful, 
although in dotaila it marks @ decline from 
the strictly classical standard. Asinius 
Pollio, in allusion to the author's birth- 
place, charged it with a certain patde7- 
nitas. Thiy can only mean a provincial 
departure from the pecelier language of 
the mastropolisy wi ix to us no longer 
perceptible. Livy’s work enjoyed the 
greatest renown down to the latest days af 
Roman literature, and has been the great 
mine of information for knowledge of the 
past to all succeeding generations. 

Lichigts (Greek). The commander of a 
Wehds (9.0.). 

Téchds. The Greek designation of a body 
of foot soldiers. Among the Spartans, it 
denoted in early times the largest divisions 
into which the whole population capable of 
bearing arms was grouped. these 
{ncoording to Thucydides v 68, cp. 66] com- 
prised four pentécostiizs of four Endmotiar 
each [an 2ndmstia containing on an average 
thirty-two men]. The name also denoted 
the individuals compr:sed therein ; later, 
(Xenophon, Hep. Lac. ii 4}, it was the name 
of the four subdivisions of a méra (9.2). 
In Greek mercenary troops, a lochos was 
‘ company of 100 men under a separate 
commander, Several of these companies 
were united under the superior command of 
a strdtegis (9.0.). 
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id (“ By ing-flace”), ace THEATRE 
oe (eects ae pl atts The 
name given at Athens to a board consisting 
originally of thirty, subsequently of ten 
members, who, in conjanction with another 
board, the ten evthyni, and their twenty 
received from magistrates, at 
the expiry of their term of office, the 
acconnta of their administration. (Ser 
Evrnyna.) This was especially important 
with those magistrates through whoxe 
hands publio money passed. Both boards 
were originally chosen by show of hands; 
later by lot. One member was elected from 
each phil, the assessors of the eufhyni 
wore appointed by free choice, The logivtee 
were the supreme authority to whom out- 
going magistrates submitted their accounts. 
Tho cathyné examined the several details, 
notified, when necessary, those who were 
liable, and retnred the accounts to tha 
logista’ with a report on their merits. 
Magistrates who hnd nothing to do with 
pubhe money only gave an assurnace to 
the logéstee that they had received and paid. 
nothing. If the accounts were approvod, 
and no charge was brought after the public 
proclamation by the logist, they gave the 
magistrate his discharye. In the other 
alternative they referred the case to a court 
of justice in which they were themselves 
presidents. The prosccution was entrusted 
to ten synégori or counsel for the State, 
who were chosen by lot and sat with the 
logiste, The final decision rested with 
the Heliastic court. (Ser Hantxa.) 
Légigriphi (Gr. Wogégrtphoi, ie, writera 
in prose). The name given to the oldest 
Greek historians, who by their first at- 
tempts at disquisitions in prose marked the 
transition from narrative poetry to prose 
history. As in the case of epic poetry, se 
these earliest historical writings emanated 
from Ionia, where the first attempts at an 
exposition of philosophic reflexions in prose 
were made at about the same time by 
Phéréojdés, Anaximander, and Aneximéués; 
and, in both casey alike, it was the Ionic 
dialect that was used. This clase of writ- 
ing long preserved in its language the 
tic character which it inherited from 
ita origin in the epic narrative. It was 
only by degrees that it approached the tone 
of true prose. It confined itself absolutely 
to the simple telling of its story, which 
was largely made up of family and local 
traditiona, It never classified its materials 
from a more elevated point of view, or 
scrutinised them with critical acumen The 
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logographers fouri¢bed from about 55 B.C. 
down to the Persian Wars. Their latest 
representatives extend, however, down to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. When 
true history arose with Heredétms, they 
soon lapsed inta oblivion, whence they were 
rexcued in Alexandrian days. Many of 
the works ascribed to them were however 
believed to be spurious, or at least inter- 
polated. We possess fragments only of « 
few. The larger number of the historic 
wiitera who are described as logographers 
word Asiatic Greeks, ¢.g. Capaus of Milé- 
tus, author of a history of the founding of 
Milstus and the colonization of Ionia (he 
lived about 640 x.c., and was considered 
the first writer of historic prose); further, 
Dionfstus of Miletus, 2 writer of Persion 
history, HicAtaus (y.2.) of Miletus (550- 
476), Xantius of Sardis (about 496), a writer 
of Lydian history, HELLANICUs (4.0,) of 
Lesboy (about 480° 400), CHARON of Lan 
pass {about 456), 0 compiler of Persian 
istory and annals of his native town, Prukné- 
c¥gs of the Carian island Lérés (died 
abont 400 8.0.) who lived at Athens, and in 
his grost collection of myths in ten books 
treated chiofly of the early days of Attica. 
Some belonyoil to the colonies in the West, 
«g. Eapr¥s of Rhégium, at the time of tho 
Persian War the oldext writer on Sicily 
and Italy. The ouly representative from 
Greece itself is ACOSILAUS of Argos in 
Baotia, the author of a genealogical work. 
Longinus (Causius). A Greek rhetorician, 
born at Athens about 213 a.p., who studied 
Nooplatoniem at Alexandria, and practised 
ax teacher of philosophy, grammar 
literary criticism], and ‘rhetoric, in hix 
native city, from about 260, until the 
accomplished queou Zéndbia of Palingra 
summoned him as minister to her court. 
As he persuaded her to resiat the Roman 
yoke, the emperor Aurelian caused him to 
be executed after Zenobia's overthrow in 
273. He poxsessed such an extent of Jearn- 
ing, that Eonapius called him a living 
library and a walking musenm. His ver- 
satility is proved by compositions on philo- 
sophy, grammer, rhetoric, chronology, and 
literature. Of these, only fragments are 
extant, for example, the introduction to a 
commentary on Hépheestién’s handbook of 
metreg, aud a short Rhetoric incomplete at 
the beginning. A brief treatise On the 
Sublime, commonly ascribed to him, is more 
probably to be assigned to an unknown 
writer about the Christian era, It treate 
and illustrates by clarsic examples the 
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characteristics of the lofty style from a 
ilogophical and wathetic point of view. 
it is written in a vigorous manner, 

Longus, who probably lived in the Sra 
century A.D., was the euthor of a Greek 
pastoral romance, Dephnis and Chile, in 
four booke. It is considered the best of all 
ancient romances which have come down 
to wa, oo account of its deep and natural 
feeling, its grace of narrative, and the com- 
parative purity and ense of the language. 
It bas often” been imitated by Italian, 
French, German, and English writers. [The 
rare translation by John Day of the French 
version of Amyot was reprinted in 1890] 

Lérica. (1) The leathern corsalet of the 
Roman legionary. It consisted of thongs 
(lora) of shoe-leather faced with metal. 
These were fastened one upon another in 
such a way that they formed a covering for 
tho body with two shoulder-pieces. Below 
the latter a plate of iron 9} inches rquare, 
wax placed over the region of the heart 








ROMAN URGIONAKY WEARING THE LORICA. 
{Arch of Bovurne.) 


(sec cut), Of the early citizen-soldiers, the 
more wealthy wore eleo coats of chain- 
armour (lorica hdmata), and corselets of 
mail (lorica sgudmdta), in which the joints 
were further covered with metal plates; 
the latter were also worn by the prastorians 
in imperial tines. 

(2) The breastworks on walls and on 
redoubta. 

Lot, Election by. See OrFIcIALs. 

(ic. Lotuseaters). A people 
on the north coast of Africa, mentioned as 
early as Homer (Od. ix 84), They lived on 
the fruit of the lotus. (Cp. OpyssEvs.) 

Tove, God of, see Enos; Goddess of, sce 
APHRODITE and VENUS. 


LUCAN --- LUCIAN 


Lucan (Marcus Annrus Licdnua), A 
Boman Bosh, barn 89 AD, wt Cordova. in 
Spain. He wes grandson of Sénéca the the- 
torician, and nephew of Seneca the philo- 
sopher. He was brought up in Rome from 
the firat year of his age, and excited atton- 
tion at an early date by his rhetorical and 
poetic powers. On the recommendation of 
his uncle, Nero conferred on him the ques- 
torship while yet under the legal age, and 
admitted him to favour. The applause 
however which his poems recaived soon 
aroused the jealonay of the emperor, who 
was particularly conceited about his own 

etic abilities. Accordingly he was for- 


idden for the future to recite his porns ! 


in public, or to appear on the platform. 
This inspired the poet with such animosity 
that he took part in Piso's conspiracy. 
‘When it was detected, he sought at first 
to save himself by the most abject en- 


treaties, by denouncing his fellow con- ' 


spiratora, and even by falsely accusing his 
mother Acilia. Being nevertheless con- 
demned to die, he himself caused his veins 
to be opened, and thus perished (65 A..). 
Of his numeroua compomtiona, the Phar- 
satia, an unfinished epic in ten books, is 
extant. It is an account of tho civil war 
between Cwsar avd Pompey, extending 
beyond the battle of Pharsilus and down 
to the capture of Alexandria, It main- 
tains such strict chronological order and 
exactitude of detail, that it was a ques 
tion after his death whethor he deserved 
to be reckoned a poet at all. [Petronins 
118 and, at a Inter date, Servius, Ad An. 
i 382. ‘Cp. Dryden’s preface to Annus 
Mirabilis, quoted in Heitland’s Introd, to 
Lacan, od. Haskins, p. xix.} 

‘Lucan represents himself in his poom ag 
an enthusiastic lover of the lost days of 
liberty, and in that capacity extols Pompey, 
to the unjust disparogement of Cesar. Hi 
narrative displays some talent, but alao an 
inability to give his materials'a more than 
merely outward postical form. It is more- 
over turgid, rhetorical to a degree, and its 
pathos smacks of declamation. Remains of 
the literary activity which made him its 
object in olden times are extant in two col- 
lections of acholia. 

Litobréa. One of the threo old patrician 
tribes in Rome. (See PATRICIANS.) 

Litcerna (a lamp). See LigrTING. 

Lucian (Gr. Lowktands). One of the most 
interesting of Greek writers, born about 
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he was apprenticed to a stonemason; but, 
thanks to his irresistible eagerness for 
higher cultare, contrived to devote himself 
to the art of rhetoric. After practising 
for some time as an advocate, he traversed 
Greece, Italy, and Southern Gaul in the 
guise of & sophist, and gained wealth and 
renown by his public declamations, In 
his fortieth year he removed to Athens, 
to devote himself to the study of philo- 
sophy, and attached himself closely to the 
Stoic Déménax. In his old age the atate 
of his finances compelled him once more to 
travel ag a professional orator, At last, 
when far advanced in years, he was given 
an important and influential post in the 
adzuinistration of justice in Exypt, this he 
seams to have retained till death, 

Under his neme we still posers more 
than eighty works {including three col- 
lections of seventy-one shorter dialogues). 
Twenty of these are, however, either cer 
tainly spurious or of doubtful authenticity 
They date from every period of his life, 
the best and cleverest from the time of his 
sojourn in Athens. They fall into two 
classes, rhetorical and satiricn). Of the 
latter the majority are in dramatic form, 
recalling in dialogne and outward dresy 
the Old Comedy, of which Lucian had a 
thorough knowledge, and to which his 
genius was closely akin, These writings 
present an admirable pictnre of the ten- 
dencies and the abyurdities of the time. 
In tho tield of religion, he directed his 
mockery (especially in the Dialogues of 
the Gods) against the teneta of the popu- 
lar religion, the artificial revival of which 
was attempted in the time of Hadrian and 
the Antonines. He further attacked the 
popular conceptions of life after death in 
the Dialogues of the Dead, He assaila 
with special bitterness the superstitions 
which had penetrated from the East, 
among which he reckons, it is true, Chris- 
tianity, but without any real knowledge 
of its nature. In Pértgrinus Pritena, he 
attacks mystical enthusiasm ; in Alcrandcr, 
or the Prophet of Liex, the impostors and 
oracle-mongers who preyed upon the super- 
stition of the time, which he portrays in 
a masterly style in his Lover of Lies and 
his True Stories (Vere Historte), Another 
object of his satiric lance was the current 
philosophy, in which he had sought relief 
when sated with rhetoric. He had only 
found in it, howaver, a petrified dogmatism, 





120 a.D, at Simdsit#, on the Euphrates in ' 9 passion for strife and disputation, with 
Syria, Owing to the poverty of his parents, | the most absolute contradiction between 
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theoretical tenching and the practice of 
life, This was true even of the Stoica, and 
atill more of the Cynics, whose meanness 
and love of pleasure, which they concealed 
under a pretended absence of personal 
wants, he ig never weary of deriding. 

Especially instroctive for his attitude 
towards philosophy and his general view 
of life are the Auction of Philosophers, the 
Fisherman (with hia defence of the latter), 
and Chiron, or the Spectator of the World. 
All these are works of marked ability. The 
last named is @ brilliant exposition, from 
his negative point of view, of the vanity of 
all huinan existence. He even exposes his 
own class, the Sophists, for attempting to 
conceal their miserable poverty of intellect 
by their bold readiness of tongue, and by 
their patchwork of fragmentary quotations 
borrowed from the writers of antiquity. 
In fact, there is acarcely a side of the 
literary aud social life of the time that he 
dora not attack in its weak pointa, confin- 
ing himself, howover, for tho most part to 
demonstrating what ought not to be, with- 
out showing how the existing evils were to 
bo cured. To sit in judgment on the false 
culture and want of taste in his contem- 
poraries, he was certainly fitted above all 
others; for, apart from a wide range of 
knowledge, he possessed keen observation, 
and an unusual measure of wit and humour, 
He had moreover an extraordinary gift of 
invention, remarkable aptitude for vivid 
delinention of character, and a singular 
grace and elegance. In spite of his Syrian 
origin, his zealous study of the best models 
gave him a purity of language which for 
his time is remarkable. 

Lietlius. (1) Gaius Luoitiue, founder of 
Boman eatire, was probably born 180 B.C. 
‘at Suesan Aurnnca in Campania, of a dis 
tinguished and wealthy Latin equestrian 
fanily. He afterwards settled in Rome, 
where his Latin origin excluded him from 
a politics! career. Owing partly however 
to his excellent education, partly to his 
family oonnexiona (being Pompey's grand- 
mucle on the mother’s side), he was on 
friendly terms with the most distinguished 
amen. In particular, he lived with the 
younger Scipio and hia friend Leslios in the 
closest intimacy, He sccompanied the for- 
mer during the Numantine Wer, and died 
in Naples, 103 n.o.—His satires, in thirty 
books, were much esteemed in the time of the 
Republic and later. We possess numerous 
but inconsiderable fragments, from which, 
however, can be gathered their original 
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ition in the general scheme of his work. 
h book certainly contained a number of 
separate poems which, at least in books 
xuxvi-xxx (the firat written and published), 
were composed, like the satires of Ennius, 
in various metres. In most of the booke, 
however, only 8 single motre was used, by 
far the most common being the dactylic 
hexameter (bka. i~xx and xxx), which from 
Horace's time became the ordinary metre 
for satire, The contents of the satires 
were exceedingly varied: all occurrences 
of political, social, and learned life were 
brought by him within the range of his 
discussion. He even touched upon his own 
experiences and i 
quarien, grammatical, and orthographical 
questions. His severest censure and most 
pitiless mockery were directed, not only 
against the vices and absurditios of the 
time in general, but also against particular 
individuals withont any respect of persons. 
On the other hend, true merit received his 
warmest praise, His satires must have 
given, on the whole, a true and lively pic- 
ture of the time, On metrical form and o: 

style he does not seem to have aet much 
store; it is apparently only in its metrical 
setting that his language differs from the 
daily tone of educated circlos, To the latter 
we may also probably ascribe the incorporn- 
tion of so many fragments of Greek. His 
writings early became an object of study 
to the learned of Rome, and they also 
remained models to subsequent satirists, 
especially Horace. 

(2) Lacilius Funior, friend of the philo- 
sopher Seneca, is supposed by a common but 
not improbable sxsumption to be the author of 
#ina, a didactic poom in 645 hexamoters. 
Suetonius, in his life of Vergil, says of 
that poot, Scripsit ctiam de qua ambtgttur 
#inam. ’ It treats of Etna and its wouders, 
and was composed before the eruption of 
Vesuving in 79 A.D. 

Lécina, The Boman title of Juno (g.v.) 
as the goddess of light and of child-birth ; 
Tater aleo of Diana in similar acceptation. 

Lferétine Carus (Titus). A Roman poet, 
born at Rome about 98 u.c. and died by hia 
own hand, in 65. He composed for his 
friend Memmius, the orator and poet, @ 
didactic poem in hexameter versa concern- 
ing the nature of things (De Rerum Natara) 
in six books. The teaching of Epicirus 
forms the main subject, the example of 
Empeddelés prescribed the poetic form, and 
the mode of treatment was modelled on 
Ennius, The ostensible object of the work 
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isto prove by s profound investigation of 
the world of nature that all comea to be, 
exista, and perishes by eternal law, without 
any interference of supernatural” pot 

and hence to set men free from their fearful 
torture, terror, and superstition, The first 
elements of all existence are the imperish- 
able atoms which move in infinite space 
(book i), By union of these come into ex- 
istence not only the material world (ii), 
but aleo soul and spirit, which consequently 
perish 9g soon as a dissolution of the atoms 
takes place (iii); perception, sensation, and 
thought are mental processes, occasioned 
by images which are coasclessly boing 
emitted by the surfaces of things (iv). 
Book v treata of the formation of the world, 
vi of single natural phenomena, This 
work is the only considerable composition 
in epic verse which has come down to us | 
from the time of the Repnblic. It is also 
the first attempt at a systematic treatment 
of Greck philosophy in the Latin tongue. 
The greatest ad- 
miration is due to 
the art with which 
Lucretius gives 
poetic form to his 
wnzontiesl subject, 
an Adapts to his 
purpose a language 
hich had hitherto 
been little exercised 
on such topicr, The 
matter causea the 
exposition to be 
often dry, but fre- 
quently it rises to e magnificent beauty, as 
in the famous description of the Athenian 
plague at the end of the poem. The 
scientific zeal with which the whole is 
imbued, and which stands aloof from all 
frivolity, must inspire respect. He ex- 
presses himself with simplicity and power, 
and his Iangnage has an antique colouring. 
‘Ho was prevented by death from putting 
the finishing touches to hie work [or even 
from completing it. Thus there is nothing 
on the subject of ethics, which could not 
properly be omitted in an exposition of 
the teaching of Epicurus]. It is true thet 
Cicero revised it before publication, yet 
the condition in which we have it is in | 
great measure defective 

Ladi. See Games. 

Lina. The Italian goddess of the moon. 
She had in Rome an ancient sancti on 
the Aventine, in which as goddess of the | 
month she received worship on the last day | 
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(From a black mente, formant 
in Dr, Nott’a colléotion.) 
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of March, which was the first month of the 
old Roman year. As noctilaca, “lamp of 
the night,” she had a temple on the Palatine, 
which was illuminated at night. 

Ltpercalia. A festival held in Rome 
from time immemorial on February 15. It 
was in honour of Faunus, who was wor- 
shipped under the name Litpercus in the 
Liipercal, a grotto in the Palatine Mount, 
‘The object of the festival was, by expiation 
and purification, to give new life and fruit- 
falness to fields, flocks, and people, The 
cult was originally adminiatered by two 
confraternities, which were chosen from the 
members of the Fabian and Quintilian 
families, and were named in consequence 
Luperci Fabiani and Lauperci Quintitiant, 
To these was added in 44 B.c. that of the 
Luperci Ialii in honour of Cxsar. In con- 
sequence of the civil wars the cult fell into 
desuetude, but was renewed by Augustus, 
In imperial times the members of these 
collegia were commonly of equestrian stand- 
ing, and retained the name of Luperci evon 
after leaving the body, The festival was 
observed until 494 a.D., in which year 
Bishop Gelasiua I chan, ed it into the Feast 
of the Purification. The procedure at the 
Lapercalia was as follows, After the 
fldmen Didlis had vacrificed some he-goata 
and a dog, two youths were touched on the 
forehead with a knife, smeared with the 
blood of the goats. It was then immediately 
wiped off with wool dipped in milk, where- 
upon they were bound to Inugh. After the 

ial feast the Luperci, crowned and 
anointed, and naked, except for an apron 
of goatekin, ran round the ancient city on 
the Palatine with thongs cut from the skin 
of the sacrificed goats in their hands. On 
their course women used to place them- 
selves in their way to receive blows from 
the thongs, which was believed to be a 
charm against barrenness. Tho thongs 
wore called ftbrita, from the old word 
Sfeoritar?, “to purify"; the day, dice 
Febriatus, “the day of purification”; and 
the whole month, fébritartus, “the month 
of purification,” 

Lustrum, among the Romans, was the 
purification, or absolution from sin, of the 
entire people. It took place at the close of 
each ceneus (9.0.), commonty in May of the 
year following the censors’ accession to 
office. The host of the people, horse and 
foot, in their newly constitated classes, was 
drawn up in full armour on the Campos 
Martius under the leadership of the censor 
to whom this duty fell by lot. The Suove- 
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daurtlia, a pig, ram, and bull, was carried 
three times round the whole army, and there- 
pon sacrificed to Mars, accompanied by a 
prayer of the censor in which he besought 
that the power of the Roman people might 
be increased and magnified, or os it ran 
later, might be msintained entirely undi- 
minished. The censor then led the army 
under his banner to the city gate, where 
he dismissed them, while he himself, as 
8 token of the completed lustrum, drove a 
nail into the wall of a temple and deposited 
the new roll of citizens in the dirdrtum 
(or Troasury) of the people. 

Luxérius, A Roman epigrammatic poet, 
who lived in Africa about the beginning of 
the 6th century a.D., during the Vandal 
domination, He sought to imitate Martial, 
‘We still possess eighty-cight of his epi- 
grams, which are often coarse and always 

all. 


Lyeus (“Uare-dispeller”). A uame of 
Dionysus. 

Lycwa (Gr. Litkaia). A festival cele 
brated in honour of Zeus on the Lyc#an 
Mount (Gr. Liikaidn) in Arondia. In 
the sncred inclosure on its highest 
where, according to popular belief, no 
‘object cast a shadow, there was an altar of 
heaped up earth, and before it two columne 
with gilt eagles on top of them, looking to 
the east, At the festivals, probably cele- 
brated every ninth year, the priests, who 
alone were allowed to enter the precincts, 
offored mysterious sacrifices’ to the god, 
including a human sacrifice. These were 
said to have been instituted by Lcaén 
(gv), and were kept up till the nd 
century A.D. The man who had been 
chosen by lot to perform the sacrifice was 
afterwards compelled to flee, and wandered 
about for nine years; like Lycaon, in the 
shape of a wolf, uo the people believed, In 


the tenth he was allowed to return and i 


regained his human form, fe. the taint was 
removed. Besides the festival there were 
also athletic contests. 

Lycién, Mythical king of Arondia, son 
of Pélasgus and Mélibea (daughter of 
Ocsnus) or Cyliéné, and father of Callisto. 
He is said to have founded on Mount 
Lyceum the town Lfcésira, the oldest that 
Héltés looked upon, and to have sacrificed 
a child to Zeus on the altar he had raised 
on the highest weak of the mountain, on 
necount of which he was changed into 2 
wolf (sce Lycata). Another legend relates 
that he hed fifty impious sons. When 
Zous came to them in the guise of a beggar 
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in order to put their contempt of the gods 
to the teat, they followed the advice of 
Mensloa, the eldest, and set before him 
the entrails of a boy which had been mixed 
with the sacrifice. The god however 
threw the table over and killed Lycaon 
and his sous with lightning, with the ex- 
ception of NyctYmug, the youngest, whom 
Gwa asved by firmly holding the right 
hand of Zeus, During the reign of Nycti- 
mus the deluge connected with the name 
of Deucklfén covered the land as a punish- 
ment for the impiety of Lycaon and his sons. 
Lyctus. Epithet of Apollo Qo ) 
Lycdmédés. King of Scyros, the murderer 
of Thésous (g.v.). Achillés grew up among 
hie daughters; the son of Achillea and of 
one of these, Daldimeia, was N&dptélémus. 
Lycdphrén. A Greck grammarian and 
a native of Chalcis in Kaboa, whe lived 
in the first half of the 8rd century B.c. at 
Alexandria, where Ptolemy Philidelphus 
entrusted him with arranging for tho 
library the works of the Gresk comio 
poets. As a reault of this occupation, he 
produced a voluminous and learned work 
on Greok Comedy. He himself wrote 
tragedies, and was counted one of the 
Pleiad, the seven Alexandrine tragediany, 
Of his works there remains a poem in 1,474 
iambic verses, entitled Alexandra or Cas- 
sandra, which is rendered almost unread- 
able by the obscurity of its language and by 
its pedantic display of learning. It consists 
of a lovg monologue, in which Cassandra 
prophesies the fall of Troy and the fates of 
the heroes of the Trojan War, with allu- 
sions to the universal empire of Alexander 
the Great. 
Lycurgas. (1) Son of Drfas, king of 
the Thracian Edéni, threotened 'Dionpaus 
with a scourge when le was wandering 
about on the Mount Nysa with his nurses, 
which made them let the holy implements 
fall to the ground, while the god sought 


* ghelter with Thétis in the aca. The gods 


punished him with blindness and an early 
death [Z2, vi 180-140}. ing to an- 
other legend, he was made inad by Dionysus 
and cut off his son’s limbs, imagining that 
he was pruning the shoots of @ vine. In 
accordance with the god’s prophecy that 
his death alone could deliver the land from 
its temporary barrenness, he was led by the 
Edoni to Mount Pangems, where Dionyas 
caused him to be torn to pieces by horses. 
(2) One of the Ten Attic Orators, born 
about B.C. 890 at Athens, of a noble family, 
papil of Plato and Séerstés, With Démos- 
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thénds and H¥péridés bs was a principal 
repreventative of the patriotic party, and 
directed his exertions especially to the 
improvement of the internal affairs of 
Athens. During his administration of the 
finances, a period of twelve years (388-326), 
he won great credit by increasing the 
revenues of the state and the military 
strength of Athens, by beautifying the city 
with magnificent buildings, such as the 
completion of the thoatre of Dionysus, and 
the building of the Panathennic Stadium, 
and by causing copies of the plays of 
Kechflus, Sdphéclés, and Euripides to be 
preserved in the public archives. He died 
im 329, and was interred at the public 
expense. The Athenians did honour to his 
memory by raising a statue of bronze in his 
honour on the market-place and by a decree 
which ig still extant [Hicks, Greek Histo- 
rical Inscriptions, No. 145). His speeches, 
of which the ancients possessed fifteen, 
elaborated with the greatest care, were 
remarkable for their serious moral tone 
and noble manner, though they were want- 
ing in grace of form, and apt to become 
tedious owing to frequent digressions. 
Theso merits and defects are exemplified 
in the only speech of his now extant, that 
against Ltocrates, 

‘ug. (1) Son of Pdseidén and the 
Pleiad Oéland, married to Dire’, Ho took 
over the government of Thebeu after bis 
brother Nycteus, for Labdicus, who'was a 
minor; and, after the death of Labdacus, 
for his son Litus, He was either killed by 
Amphién (9.v,) and Zéthus, or (according 
to another account) handed the govern- 
ment of Thebes over to them at the behest 
of Hormés. 

(2) Son of Pdseidén, tyrant of Thebes, 
killed by Hérdclés for murdering his 
father-in-law Crédn during his absence, and 
for plotting against his wife Mégira and 

‘is ohildren. is 

Lydus (Joannes Laurentius). A Greck 
writer, born at Philidelphia in Lydia 490 
aD. At the age of twenty-one he went to 
Constantinople in order to study philosophy, 
entered the service of the State, and rose 
to high office. About 652 he was dismissed 
by Justinian and took a post as teacher in 
the imperial school. Here he devoted him- 
self to literature, and died at a great age in 
585, We still possess some of his writings, 
which are derived from ancient sources 
lost to us: (1) on the State offices of Rome 
(De Magistrattbus); (2) on portenta in the 
sky, ete., and the doctrine of auguries (De 
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Ostentts); (3) extracts from a work on the 
months and the festivals held in 
them (De Menstbus). 

Lygd&mus. A Roman poet. See TIBULLUS. 

Lynceus. (1) Son of Atgyptus, husband of 
H¥permnistra, the daughter of Dandua(q.v.). 

(2) Brother of Idas, (See Ipas ann 
Lyncevs.) 

Lgyré. A stringed musical instrument, 
said to have been invented by Hermés, 
who stretched four strings across the shell 
of a tortoise. In historical times @ whole 
tortoine-shell was used for the sounding- 
bottom, the curved horns of a goat or pieces 
of wood of a similar shape were inserted in 
the openings for the front lege, and joined 
ssa ths upper ends by a transverse piece of 
wood called the yoke. On the breast-plate 
of the shell was'a low bridge, across which 
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1, Tuschbumm, Paunturee doo Vas 
X Do Lutworde, Collect. d Vasoe 
§. Masco Borbontco, X, tar. lv, 
4 Tad XI, tay xa. 
the strings (usually seven) ran all at the 
same height to the yoke, and were either 
simply wound round it or fastened to pegs, 
at the other end they were tied in knots 
and fastened to the sounding board, It 
was ordinarily played with the left hand, 
while to produce londer and longer notes 
tho strings were struck by the nght hand 
with the plectrum, the point of which was 
usnally Tike the loaf of a tree, and some- 
times in the shape of’ a hoart or like a little 
hammer (see fig. 3 of the cuts, which re- 
resent various forms of the lyre). Cp. 
Erruama and Samnuca. 

Lyric Poetry. While among the Greeks 
elegiac and iambic poctry (q.r.), which 
forms the transition from epic to lyric 
composition, was practised by the Ionians, 
lyric pootry proper, or, as it was more 
commonly called, melic poetry (mélis, a 
song), viz. the song accompanied by music, 
was cultivated by the Holians and Dorians, 
‘This is due to the talent for music peculiar 
to these races. That playing on atrinzed 
instraments and singing were cultivated 





Hanes, 
1p. 
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even in mythical times in Holia, in the 
island of Lesbos, is shown by the legend 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus, who 
had been torn to pieces by ‘Thracian women, 
were washed ashore on that island, and 
that the head was buried in the Lesbian 
town of Antiasa. Antissa was the native 
place of TRRPANDER, who gave artistic form 
to the néméix (g.v.), or hymn to Apollo, 
by elaborating the laws of its composi- 
tion, Settling at Sparta in n.c. 676, 
he laid down the foundation of Dorian 
music. While he had closcly followed 
Homeric poetry in the texts which he 
wrote for his munical compositions, there 
afterwards arose o greater variety in the 
kinds of songs, corresponding to the greater 
variety of musical forms, springing from 
the foundation laid by him. In the Alian 
lyric the pathetic prevails, as might be 
expected from the passionate vature of the 
people; the feelings of love and hatred, 
joy und sorrow are their principal themes. 
Ag to the metrical form we find short 
lines with a soft, melodious rhythm, which 
innke ap a small number of short strophes. 
Thoy are written in the Holic dialect; we 
may suppose that they were solos sung to 
the nocompaniment of stringed instrumonts. 
In Lesbos the Molian lyric was brought 
to itn highest perfection by ALcaus of 
Myttlené (about 600), and by his contem- 
porary SaPruo, also a Lesbian, and teacher 
of the poctess Exinna. The joyous paems 
of ANACREON of Téda (born about 550), 
whore subjects are love and wine, were 
also in the Molin style, but in the Ionic 
dialect, An echo of the Holian lyric are 
the sedlia (9.v.). 

Tt was among the Dorians, however, that 
the lyric pootry of the Greeks reached the 
highest degree of its development. It is 
also called choral lyric, because the Dorian 
wongs were intended to be sang at the 
public festivals, especially those of the 
gods, by 8 dancing choir to the acoompani- 
meut of stringed instruments and flutes. 
Tntended therefore to be public, it naturally 
had on the whole an earnest, objective 
character, aud is thus distingnished from 
the Molian lyrics that expressed the personal 
feelings of the poet. Their form shows 
further points of difference, Instead of the 
diminutive Molian atrophes of short lines, 
unguitable for dancing, the Dorian lyrics 
heve sampler strophes, usually with longer 
Hines, and the combination of strophes is 
again subdivided into strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, of which the first two are exactly 
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parallel, while the Jast differs from both 
in its structure. While the number of the 
Eolian metres is fixed, every Dorian eong 
has its own metre, the rhythm of which 
depends on the tune euitable to the subject. 
As to the kinds of songs we also find great 
variety in the Dorian lyric: there are 

wu, Rjporchémata, hymns, prisbdia, 
Pevthintaliithgramtn enfants Sptntete 
hyménaa, epithdlamia, threnot (q.v.); 
drinking songs and love songs are alao not 
wanting. They are written in the old epic 
dialect, influenced by Doric. 

With regard to their historical develop- 
ment: ALCMAN (about 660), a Lydian who 
had become a citizen of Sparta, was the first 
to compose longor and more varied poems 
on the lines laid down by Terpander and his 
school, The Dorian lyric received its later 
artistic form from the Sicilian Srésicnoiros 
of Himéra (about 600), whose contemporary 
ARION first gave a place iv literature to the 
dithyramb. (Sir Dirnyrawnos.) In the 6th 
century choral poetry became the common 
property of all Greeks, and so flourished 
more aud more. Of its older reprexenta- 
tives we have still to mention Inicus of 
BRhégium (about 640), in whose choral 
songs the erotic element prevai This 
class of postry was brought to 

fection at the time of the Persian Wars 
ty Stuonipes of Céds, his nephew, 
Baccu¥.ipks, and above all by Pinpar of 
Thebes. Besides these Timicrwon of Ialy- 
sus, and the postesses Myutis, CORINNA, 
Praxis, and Tic£s1uLa deserve mention. 
Of the productions of Holian and Dorian 
lyric poetry only fragments have been pre- 
served, except the epinician odes of Pindar, 

‘With the Komans, the first attempts to 
imitate the forms of the Greek “ melic” 
date from the last years of the Republic. 
Lzvius wrote mythological poems in a 
great variety of metres, the Erdtéprgnta 
(Diversions of Love”), which however seem. 
to have attracted little attention. CATUL- 
Los also wrote some poems in “ melic’”’ 
measures. This kind of poetry was per 
fected in the age of Augustus by Horace, 
who introduced the forms of Holian lyric. 
None of the succeeding poets were of even 
secondary importance, in spite of the great 
skill with which they handled the various 
melic metres; one of them, the Christian 
poet PRODENTIUS, wrote a8 late ag the 4th 
century. The Dorian lyric never obtained 
a footing among the Romans. 

Lyslis, in point of time the third of the 
‘Ten Attic Orators, was born at Athens about 
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Bc. 445, He was a son of the rich Syracusan 
Osphalus, who had been invited by Pericles 
to settle at Athens. At the age of fifteen 
he went with his two brothors to Thirii, 
in South Italy, and there studied under the 
Syracusan rhetorician Tistis, He returned 
to Athens in 412, and lived in the Pirans 
in comfortable circumstances, being joint 
possessor, with hia eldest brother Polémar- 
chus, of deveral houses and a manufactory 
of ahields, where 120 slaves were employed. 
Under tho rale of the Thirty Tyrants, hiow- 
over, the brothers were accused in 4U4 of be- 
ing enemies to theexisting government; their 
property was confiscated and Polemarchus 
executed, while Lysias with the greatest diffi- 
culty managed to escape to Mépin&, After 
the fall of the Thirty, in which he had 
eagerly co-operated, he returned to Athens, 
and gave his time to the lucrative occupation 
of writing legal speeches for others, after 
obtaining high repute as an orator, in 403, 
by his accusation of Eritosthénds, the 
murderer of his brother. He died in his 
eighty-third year, esteemed by all, 

Of the 426 speeches to which the ancients 
assigned his name, but of which the greater 
number (233) were regarded as not genuine, 
there remain—besides numerous and gome- 
times considerable fragments—thirty-one, 
though they are not ail quite complete; 
and of these five must be looked upon as 
certainly not genuine, and four others are 
open to grave suspicion. Only one of these 
speeches, that against Eratosthenes, men- 
tioned above, was delivered by Lysiag in 
person. He is the first really classical 
orator of the Greeks, and a model of the 
Plain style, which avoids grandiloquence 
and seeks to obtain its effect by a sober 
aud clear representation of the case, The 
ancient critics justly praised the purity and 
simplicity of hia language, the skill shown 
in always adapting style to subject, the 
combination of terseness with graphic 
Incidity of description, particularly notice- 
able in narrative, and, tastly, his power of 
painting character. 

Lysiorités, Monument of,at Athens. One 
of the most graceful relica of Greek an- 
tiquity, raised in memory of a victory in 
the dramatic contesta won by Lysicrates 
when he was chirégue (see CHORUS) in B.C. 
834, From a slender square basement, 
{12 feet high by 9 feet wide] rises a small 
but elegant round temple; six engaged 
Corinthian columns surround its circular 
wall and support the enteblature, on the 
friexa of which there is a delicate and 

D.C. 
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life-like representation of a scene in the 
legend of Dionysus (the changing of the 
‘Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins, for having 
by mistake laid hands on the god). Over 
the entablature is 
a flat dome made 
of a single block 
of marble, ond 
from the centre 
of the roof rises a 
finial of acanthus 
leaves, formerly 
crowned the 
tripod which was 
the prize of vic- 
tory. The monu- 
mentis thirty-five 
feet high, and the 
diameter of the 
inside is abont six 
feet, The reliefy 
of the fries are 
of great value, as 
they belong to 
the new Attic 
school of Sotpis 
and Praxitélés. 
According to a 
tradition (which 
iswithout founda- 
tion) that Demos- 
thenes used to study here, the monument 
used to be called the Lantern of Demos- 
thenes, [This name was familiar to Michael 
Akominatos, in the second half of the 12th 
contary; Gregorovius, Mirabilien der Stadt 
Athen, p. 357, The true name was first 
restor by Transfeldt nbout 1674, id. 
Athen im eet ia bel oa 
Lysippus, of Si ine of the most 
famous Greek artiate, a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great; was originally s 
worker in metal, and taught himself ‘the 
art of the sculptor by studying nature and 
the canon of Eolfelitus (9.0) His works, 
which were said to amount to 1,500, were all 
statues in bronze, and ware remarkable for 
their lifelike characterization and their 
careful and accurate execution, shown par- 
ticnlarly in the treatment of the hair, He 
aimed at representing the beauty and bar- 
mony more especially of the male hnman 
body; and substituted for the proportions 
of Payette a new ideal, which kept in 
view the effect produced, by giving the 
body a more slender and elegant shape, and 
by making the head smaller in comparison 
with the trunk, than is the case with the 
actual average man. The most famous 
BR 
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among Ine statues of gods were the colossal 
forms of Zeus and Heidclés, at Tarentum 
(of which the former was second im size 
only to that at Rhodes, while the letter 
‘was afterwards brought to the Capitol at 
Rome, and then to the Hippodiome at 
Constantinople, where :t was melted down 
in AD 1022), and, lastly, the sungod on the 
four-horse chariot at Rhodes (Pliny, N. H., 
XxAIV §§ 4, 63] 

‘The frst’ example of pme allegory in 
Gicek art was ins Cards, the Favourable 
Moment, a dehcate youth with modest lool 
standing on @ ball, with his feot winged, 
and hokdmg sheais and a balance m his 
lands The hair hung down in front, while 
it was #0 short behind that 1t could not be 
grasped [Anthol G1. 1 49, 18; Callistiatus, 
dtatua, b| 

Ly far the gieater number of his statuos 
wid portiaits, of these the various repie- 
gentations of Aloxander the Gheat fiom 
boyhood onwards were of marked excolleuce 

‘Phay, te 4) Indeed, the king would 
ave no aulptor but Lyaippus to represent 
yum, even as ho would have no other painter 
than Apelleg [Pliny H, v1. 125, Horace, 
Bpst 11,240, Cicero, Ad Fam v 12, 13] 

Aiuoug is large groups were Crutéius 
paving the hfe of Alexande: chasing the 
jion [Phuy, xxiv 64], and the portraiis of 
twenty-five hoisomen and nine foot soldiers. 
who fell at the first as,ault in the battle 
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of the Granfous [Arrian, Anab i16§7, 
Platareh, Aicc. 16]. The excellent copy in 
marble, at the Vatican, of the Apowjimends, 
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youth removing tho dust of the palmstra 
with @ strigil, attords an idea of his skill in 
iepresenting beautiful and perfectly deve- 
loped bodies of deheate elasticity and grace 
fnl suppleness {Pliny, xxiv 62), 


M 


Macharra. A oneedgod sword, slightly 
curved, 1m use among the Greeks. For 
further information, sec Sw ORD 

Machdén oud Péddlinus The sons of 
Avclepmms and Eptone, skilled m the art of 
healing, took part in the expedition to Tioy 
with thn ty Thessalian ships, and wore there 
the physicians of the Greeks, besides hght- 
ang valiantly. According to post-Homeic 
legends Machaon waa slain by Euryp¥lus, 
the son of Téléphus, and his co: was 
brought by Nestor to Messenia, where, at 
G8rena, he had a aepulchre and a temple 
ain which cures were effected. Podalnius, 
who recognised the madness of Ajax by 
hus burning eyes, stayed with Calchas from 
the fall of Troy to his death, and then 
settled at Syrnde in Caria; he had a heraon 
pubs, close to that of Calchas 

Macrobins (Ambrisius Theoddsius) A 
man of lugh rank, and, according to his own 
socount, not a born Roman, and probably a 


pagna, who wrote, in the beginning of the 
5th century after Christ, two extant works: 
(1) 8 commentary on Cicero's Dream of 
Scipio ‘Somnrwm Sctptones, from the suxth 
book of the De Republicd) , and (2) an anti- 
qualiap sompnlaen m seven books, treat 
ing ot a number of historical, mythological, 
mémmatical, and antiquarian subjects, in 
the form of table talk, at a celebration of 
the Saturnalia; hence the title, Convivia 
Saturnalia Macrobius has gathered his 
information from various authors, especially 
Gellas, whom, however, he does not men- 
tion any more than his other authorities, 

Mamads (Gr. mainddés) “the frenzied 
ones” Women in Bacchic ecstasy, who 
formed part of the train of Dionysus 
(qv fig 3; ep. Vasus, fig. 18). 

‘Magister Equitum. The assistant of the 
dictator, nominated by him immediately 
after his own appointment, and bound to 
obey him unconditionally, representing bim 
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in his absence, or when otberwise prevented. 
‘He owed his name (“ Master of the Horse”) 
to the fact that it was part of his office to 
command the cavalry in battle, while the 
dictator was at the head of the infantry. 
As the insignia of his mogiatracy he had 
the sella cirdlis, the pruterta, aud six 
lictors. 

Migistritts. A term used by the Romans 
both to designate the magistracy and the 
person who held it, The mngistrates of 
the Republic wore partly ordinary, chosen 
at regular intervals; conswlts, censdres, 
pratires, cediles ciirales, questores, tribunt 
‘pledis, and edites plebis, partly oxtraordi- 
nary, ‘chosen only under special circam- 
stances, the principal boing dictator, 
méagister equitum, and interrex, Among 
these the consuls, pretors, and dictator 
are distinguished from the others by 
the possession of the imprriun (q.v,) 
Gerived from the regal power (the interrex 
had it for five days only); they and the 
censors, who, without possessing the impe- 
rium, derived their duties from the rogal 
power, constitute the higher magistrates, 
magistratus mdiores, ‘while the rest are the 
lower, mtudres, with the exception of the 
tribunes, who have @ position of their own. 
For thoxe offices, which could originally 
be held by patricians alone, the term patri- 
cian was preserved, even after they had 
bocome accessible to the plebeians. The 
plebeian offices also, the tribunate and 
plebeian sdileship, do not designate any 
political contrast after plebeians and patri- 
cians had been made legally equal, although 
only plebeians could hold them. Another 
distinction is that into magistratus curules 
and non curules, which refers to the right 
of having a acta curulis (9.0). This and 
the toga pratexta,a white toga edged with 
purple, were accorded to the higher magis- 
trates, the cediics curules aud the magister 
equitum. Only themagistratus cum imperio 
and the magister equitum were permitted 
to have lictors with the fasces (9.v.). All 
the magistrates were elected, except the dic- 
(ator and the magister equitum ; the magis- 
tratus maiores at the cdmitla centirtata, 
the reat at the comitia tribata. Every 
magistrate had the right to call the people 
to a contYo (q.0.), to issue edicts, which had 
the force of lawa as long as his authority 
(pétestta) lasted, to take auspices which 
were binding for the diatrict within his 
jurisdiction, and to exorcise a limited right 
of punishment; the higher magistrates and 
the tribunes ‘bad the power, generally 
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speaking, of convoking the comitia and the 
senate (cp. IMPERIUM). The power of the 
magistrates was limited by the senate, the 
intercession of the tribunes and of magis~ 
trates of equal or higher renk, the right 
of appeal of the citizens, and the liability 
to give secount after retirement from office ; 
for no charge could be brought, at auy rate 
against the higher magistrates, as long as 
they held it. 

The following were the conditione for 
obtaining an office: (1) Personal apphoa- 
tion before the election, the right of re- 
jection being in the hands of the magistrate 
who directed them (a consul in the case of 
the higher magistrates, a tribune for the 
plebeian, a consul wards also the 
prastor of the city--for the rest). (2) Bligi- 
bility, dependent on membership of a citizen 
family, fall possousion of personal liberty 
and honorary rights (sec INFawra), and tho 
absence of bodily blemish (note also that 
patricians could not hold pleboian offices), 
(8) A minimum ago for each office, at first 
according to a cortain tradition, then 
regulated by law, so that in Cicero’s time 
a candidate for the quastorahip had to be 
in his 30th year at least; in hiv 37th for 
the curule wdileship; in his 40th for the 
pretorship ; and in his 4%rd for the consul- 
whip. (4) At this time also the traditional 
order of the above-mentioned offices was 
considered law, and 9 man was compelled 
to hold the lower office before he could 
proceed to the higher, except that the 
wdileship could be neglected. (5) An in- 
terval of two years had to elapse between 
the sdileship, pretorahip, and consulate, 
and of one year between the tribunate and 
any other office. (6) Ten years had to 
elapse before the same office could be held 
again; in this, and with regard to ago, 
order of offices, and intervals botween them, 
exceptions were permitted under special 
circumstances. 

‘The date of the elections was fixed by the 
senate; in Cicero's time they usually took 
place in July {Ad Att. 116; Ad Fam. viii 4), 
From 5.¢. 153 the magistrates, whose namea 
wore solemnly announced (rénuntidtto) at 
the end of the elections, mostly entered 
upon their office on January Ist. (See 
articles on the individual magistrates.) 
ust as on this occasion they swore to keep 
the laws, so at the end of their term of 
office, which was 4 year, except in the case 
of the censors, ve dictator and theme ae 

situm (9.v.) affirmed on oath before 
Soontio Ge hee hed done nothing con- 
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trary to the laws, The officials elected to 
an office vacated before the end of the year 
(suffecti) simply held it for the remainder 
of that year, ‘The only thing that could 
legally compel a magistrate to resign 
before tha end of his time was a formal 
error in the taking of the auspices at the 
elections. 

The magistrates received no salaries 
whatsoever, but they wore indemnified for 
official expenses within the town (e.g. for 
the games) or without it; those officials 
more especially who were going to the 
provinces af procurators received a aufi- 
cient sum from the treas for their 
oquipment and the support of themselves 
aud their suite. Under the Empire the old 
magistracies continued to exiat, though 
their authority was considerably limited ; 
ep. the several articles, and for their 
deotion, sce Comrria (end). Bosides these, 
numerons new offices came into existence, 
especially tho various praftcti (g.v.), some 
of whom receivod an actual salary. 

‘The magistracies were compotely re- 
modelled by Dincletian and Constantine, 
especially with regard to their pay; all 
imperial officials received salaries, while 
the municipal did not. Cp. the several 
articles mentioned in the beginning. 


Magne Miter, A Roman name of the 
goddess Rhea (4.2). 
Magnés. One of the first foanders of 


Attic Comedy. (See Comeny ) 

Maia, Daughter of Atlas and Pléoné, one 
of the Pleiads (q.v.), mother of Hermas by 
Zeus. The Romans identified ber with an 
old Italian goddess of spring, Maia Maiestas 
(also called Fauna, Bona Dea, Ops), who 
was held to be the wife of Vulcan, and to 
whom the flamen of that god sacrificed a 
pregnant sow on the Ist of May, 

Maiestis, Denoted among the Romans 
the sovereign power of the people and the 
State, or that of the emperor, To detract 
from this sovereign power was a crime 
(crimen mtndte matestatis). Originally 
the term perdiiellio (g.v.) incladed ail 
offences of this kind ; distinctions were firat 
made in 2.0. 100 by the Lee Apileta, which 
declared some offences to be treason that 
hed previously been regarded as perduellio, 
such as hindering the tribunes and exciting 
to sedition, The iden of treason was con- 
siderably extended by the Lex Cornélia of 
the dictator Sulla in 3.0, 80, which made 
it include inciting to sedition, hindering a 
magistrate in the exercise of his functions, 
end acting in & manner prejudicial to the 
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Roman prestige or beyond the limits of 
one’s authority. It also instituted a per 
manent lawcourt (see Quazstio PeRPuTva) 
to take cognisance of such cases; and 
made exile (interdictio agua et ignis) the 
penalty. (See Exinrom.) Cmvar’s Lea 
Julia, B.c. 46, mude perducllio pass over 
into crimen maicstatis, which was held to 
cover all actions prejudicial to the State 
and the existing constitution (euch as 
treason, plota, conspiracies, sedition, illegal 
assumption of authority), The Julian Law 
also formed the basis for punishing offences 
of this kind under the Empire; to these 
‘wore now added all those against the pergon 
and the authority of theemperor. The term 
wou very elastic, and recoived whatever in- 
terpretation the emperor preferred, so that 
when a charge, c.g. that of embezzlement 
(sce RereTunpaRvm Camen), was brought 

inst a man, he could often be also 
charged with the crimen maiestatis, ee 
cially a8 the accusers were rewarded if the 
offonce wax proved, After the closing of 
the gucrstion?s these cases were decided by 
the senate; later still, the emperor was 
judge, or ontrusted them to the prefectus 
wots ‘The regular penalty was confisca- 
tion, and sometimes banishment or death. 
Charges of treason could be brought or 
the trial could be continued, even after the 
death of the accused; and in the most 
serious cases the penalty had to be borne 
by the children, in accordance with a decree 
of the emperor, and even with the law at a 
later period. 

Mimers, Sce Mars. 

Mimertinus (Claudius). A Latin pane 
gyrist, the author of a speech addressed to 

6 emperor Julian on January lst, Aw, 
862, at Constantinople thanking him for 
conferring the consulate on lim. It gives 
@ pretty accurate picture of the personality 
of the emperor and of his sdministration. 
An older Mamertinus is assumed to be the 
author of two panegyrice in praise of Maxi- 
minianus, co-regent with Diocletian, which 
were delivered in 289 and 291 at Tréves, 

Mamtrivs. The mythical maker of the 
ancilia, (See ANCILE.) 

Ming Géntta. See Manta. 

‘Manclpitid (Zit. a taking with the hand), 
A formal mode of purchase among the 
Romans, which seems to go back to 
® time when the price of purchase was 
weighed ont in bars of copper. In the pre- 
sence of six Roman citizens of the age of 

ty, one of whom, called the libripens 
(weigher), held a copper balance, the pur- 
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chaser took hold of the thing and uttered 
certain prescribed words. He then struck 
the balance (2ibra) with a small piece of 
copper (@s or rauduscitlum), which he 
gave to the seller as symbol of the price. 
This modo of purchase per es 4 libram was 
employed in the case of res manctpi, ie. 
estates in Italy or provinces with Itatian 
Jaw, in the country or in towns, slavos, and 
domestic animals and beasts of burden 
needed for agricultural purposes; also in 
a certain kind of teataments, in the form 
of marriage called co¢mptio, and in trans- 
ferring one's power over a person (aanus) 
to another. (See Avoprion, EMANCIPATIO, 
and MaNCIPIUM.) 

Manciplum. The right of possession ob- 
toined through mancipatio (q.v.), and the 
posression itself, which none but the head 
of the family has a right to dispose of, 
Homines tabiri in mancipio are free men, 
whom their father has given into the power 
of another man hy maneipatio, e.g in com- 
pensation for some damage they have done 
to the latter, Their position diffored from 
that of slaves in this, that they retained 
the right of porsonality, could complain if 
thoir masters treated them badly, and re 
wained all the rights of a freeborn aan on 
Jeaving their position of dependence. This 
was effected in the game way as the libera- 
tion of slaves vindicta, crnsu, and testa- 
mento. (See Freepmen.) After the repeal 
of the severe laws making imprisonment 
the ponalty of convicted debtors, the same 
velntion as that mentioned above existed 
between debtor and creditor, until the 
money was paid. 

‘Manés (i.c. the good), A name given by 
the Romans to the spirits of the dead, which 
wore held to be immortal like the goda,and 
honce designated ay such (dié mancs). They 
dwoll below the earth, and only como forth 
at certain seasonsof the year. On the Mons 
Palatinua at Rome, there was, as in other 
Ttalian towns, a deep pit with the shape of 
an invorted sky, known as mundzs, the 
lowest part of which was consecrated to 
the infernal gods and alao to the Manes, 
and waa closed with a stone, lapis mandlis, 
thought to be the gate of the nether world. 
This stone was lifted up three times a year 
(August 24th, October 5th, November 8th), 
and the Manes were then believed to rise 
to the upper world; on this account those 
days were réligisi, i.e. no serious matter 
might be undertaken on them. Sncrifices 
were offered to them as to the dead; water, 
wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
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of black sheep, pigs, and oxen, were poured 
on the grave; ointments and incense were 
offered; and the grave was decked with 
flowers, roses and violets by preference, 
Oblations, which chiefly consisted of beans, 
eggs, lentila, bread and wine, were place 
on the graye, and the mournera partook of 
meal in its neighbourhood. Besides the 
private celebrations there was also a public 
and universal festival, the Parentdlia, which 
lasted from the 13th to the 21at of February, 
the last month of the older Roman year; the 
last day had the special name Ferdlia. 
During these days all tho temples were 
closed, marriages were prohibited, and tho 
magistrates lad to spear in public without 
the tokens of their office. The festival of 
the dead was followed by that of the rela- 
tions on February 22nd, onlled Caristia. 
This was celebrated throughout the town 
by each individual family, the members of 
which exchanged presents and met at festal 
banquets. 

Manéthén (or Mancthds), An Eeypiinn 
of S&bonnytns, who lived in the second half 
of the 3rd century 8,0. Hoe was high priest 
at Heliopolis in Bayph and wrote in Greek 
a history of his native conntry from the 
oldest times to its conquost by Alexauder 
the Great, founded on tho sacred records of 
the Egyptians, Recent hieroglyphic dis- 
coveries have confirmed the authority of 
this work against the doubts and suspicions 
previously entertained, and show it to have 
been compiled from good sources; only a 
third of the kings’ names and some frag- 
ments have been preserved by later writers. 
He has been wrongly considered the author 
of Greek poem in six books, treating of 
the influence of the constellations on the 
fates of men, entitled Apdtdlesmdtica ; 
various parts of it seem to have been writ- 
ten by different authors between the 3rd 
and Bth century after Christ, 

Mania. An old Italian goddess of the 
Manes, ir. the dead, also called Lara, Lar- 
una, Muta (the dumb), Mana Genta, who 
waa held by some to be the mother or grand- 
mother of the good Lares, by others of the 
evil Larve. Originally daughtor of the 
river-god Almo, and called Lara, she was 
deprived of her tongue by Jupiter, because 
she had betrayed his love for the Nymph 
Juturna, and was condemnad to be the 
Nymph of the marshy waters in the realm 

speechless. On the way to the 
nether world Mercury fell in love with her, 
and the Lares were her offspring In 
early times boys are said to have been 
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sacrificed to her, to insure the prosperity 
of a family. At @ later period heads of 
poppies and garlic were offered to her, and 
woollen dolls, mani, called after her, were 
auspended on the doors as a protection. As 
Mana Genita she received the sacrifice of a 
dog and was implored not to let any of the 
family become a “ good one,” ie. die. In 
the course of time Munia became a bogy 
with which children were threatened. 

Mantline. The reputed author of a Latin 
didactic poomabont astronomy and astrology 
(Astrinémiea), in five books, the first of 
which was written under Augustus, after 
the battle in the Suites Tcutoburgiensis, 9 
A.D., and the fifth onder Tiberius, The 
first two books treat of astronomy as the 
fonndation of astrology; the rest, of the 
influence of constellations on human destivy. 
The author certainly intended to write a 
sixth book, but it lins either been Jost or 
was never written. Tho poet, who shows 
extensive knowlodge, frequently boasts of 
having been the firet among Roman poets 
to treat tho subject, and handles his diffi- 
cult thome with o dexterity and a moral 
earnestness that recall Lucretius, whose 
Janguage he has frequently imitated. In 
metrical skill ho iy on a par with the best 
yoets of the Augnstan age. 

Mantpilus. A subdivision of the Roman 
legion (g.v.}, Which had thirty of them 
(three in each of the ten cohorta). The 
amanijnilus consisted of two centuries. 

Mantike (ev. techn) is the name given 
by the Greeks to the gift or art of devina- 
tion. The beliof of the ancients, that it 
‘waa poxsible to find out what was hidden or 
what was going to happen, sprang from the 
idea that tho gods, when implored by prayer, 
or even when unimplored, graciously coni- 
municated revelations to men, by means of 
diroct inspiration or through signs requirit 
interpretation. Hence the ancients dis- 
tinguished between natural and artificial 
divination. 

Divination is natural, when a man 
receives the inspiration of the divinity in 
a dream or in an ecstatic state. The belief 
in divine inspiration in dreams is of the 
greatest antiquity (see Dreams), and con- 
tinned to be held when the natural causes 
of dreams had been ascertained. The 
meaning of prophetic dreams cannot, how- 
ever, always be immediately comprehended ; 
they are mostly symbolical and therefore 
require an interpretation. As a guide to 
thie, there arose in the course of tine cer- 
tain rulea resulting from experience, which 
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luced a special art, that of interpreting 
— of chick som ides 45 given by the 
Oneirderitica, on the interpretation of 
dreoms, by Artémtdérus (g.v.). Similarly, 
the dreems obtained by sleeping at hol 
places (ineabatto, see IncupaRE), whic! 
were always considered prophetic, usually 
needed a priest to interprst chem, 

The power of more or less clearly seeing 
in woking hours things concealed from 
ordinary vision was believed by the Greeks 
to be a special gift of Apollo. It is from 
him that Homer makes Calchas receive his 
revelations, although no mention is made 
of his being in the ecstatic state usually 
connected with this kind of soothsaying. 
At the oracles this state was usually pro- 
duced by external influences (sev ORACLES) ; 
women were held to be particularly suscep- 
tible to them, Besides oracles and persons 
reputed to be inspired, use was made of 
varions collections of older oracular sayings 
and pretended predictions of prophets and 

hetesses of former times, Such col- 
lections were not only in the possession of 
states and jriesthoods, but also in that of 
rivate individuals, called chrvandldg?, who 
rew on their store when paid to do so 
thoxe who believed in them, and often 

Iso explained the dark sayings. Like the 
prophets by iminediate inspiration, those 
also were callod seors who interpreted 
according to certain rules the divine signs, 
which formed the subject of the atificiat 
variety of the art of divination. 

From the very oldest times special im- 

ce was attached to omens of birds 
(whether in answer to prayer or not), which 
were discriminated from one another by 
various rales, with regard partly to the 
kind of birds, partly to the manner of their 
appearing; ¢.g. direction (favourable from 
tho right, unfavourable from the left), flight, 
alighting, singing, and anything else they 
did. Tho principal birds consulted were 
the birds of prey that fy highest and alone, 
the eagle (the messenger of Zens), the heron, 
the hawk, the falcon, and the vulture; in 
the case of ravens end crowa the cawing 
was an omen. 

Second in importance were the 
phenomena of the sky considered as divine 
signs. Whether thunder and lightning 
were favourable or not was also decided by 
the direction, right or left, from which they 
came. At Sparta shooting stars were 
thought to show that the gods were dis- 
pleased with the kings. Eclipses of the 
Bun and moon, cometr, and meteors were 
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signe that inspired terror. P; i 
from the stars however did at ‘become 
known m Greece till the time of Alexander 
the Great. 

In important enterprises, especially in 
war, recourse was had to an examination 
af the condition of sacrificed animalaor hitro- 
seOpta; oxen, sheep, and also piga being 
most frequently the victims. The pointa 
observed were: normal or abnormal nature 
of the entrails, especially the liver, with 
the gall-bladder, and also the heart, apleen, 
and lungs, The various kinds of entrails 
and their abnormal conditions were made 
the subject of a highly elaborate system, 50 
that no Greek army could dispense with 
a skilled interpreter of signs. When the 
omens were unfavourable, the sacrifice was 
repeated till they were favourable, or the 
enterprise was postponed. The manner too 
in which animals wont to be sacrificed, 
whether willingly or with reluctance, etc., 
was looked upon as an omen, as also tl 
way in which the sacrifice burnt on the 
altar, the burning of the flame itself, the 
rising or sinking of the smoke, etc. Theso 
signs drawn from fire were the subject of 
pyrdmanteia, 

There waa indeed a general inclination 
to regard all striking and unusual events 
ss hints from the gods, and to interpret 
them oneself, or to have them interpreted 
by skilled seers. From ancient times the 
chance utterances of others were thought 
to be prophetic in so far as they applied to 
the circumstances of the moment. For 
such omens also the gods were asked. 
Besides these, lots and dice were used for 
predictions. There were many other arti- 
ficial varieties of the art of divination, 
some of them very strange, which were in 
special favour in the lower olasses of the 
people and in Jater times; as, for instance, 
soothsaying with a sieve suspended by 
threads, for the purpose of finding ont 
thieves or remedies for illness, etc., that 
name being thought the ong required at 
mention of which the sieve ceased to turn 
round. As early as Aristotle allusion is 
made to chiromancy, or palmistry. For the 
Romen methods Y omhecy gee Dive 
RATIO, 

Manto. Daughter of the seer Tirdsias, 
was herself & prophetess, at first of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the 
capture of the town by the Eplgini she 
was presented to the oracle at Delphi as 

of the booty, and sent by the god to 
aie in order to found the Bracle of the 
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Clarian Apollo in the neighbourhood of whut 
was afterwards ColSphén. Here she bore 
Mopsus (q.v., 2) to the Cretan seer Rhucis, 

Mantuan Vase. Sec Gems. 

Mintimiasid. Freeing of slaves. See 
FREEDMEN. 

‘Mantas, in its wider senso, is the name 
given y the Romans to the power of the 
chief of a family over the whole of that 
family, especially the power of the husband 
over his wife, whose person aud property 
were so completely his own, that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at 
the same time had the right to kill, punish, 
or well her. As in this respect, 80 also 
with respect to the right of inheritance, 
the wife was placed on a level with the 
children, as she obtained the same share as 
they. For marriages without manua, ace 
“MaRRiace 

‘Minis Iniectlé (laying the hand on). In 
tho oldest Roman legal procedure a kind of 
execution levied on the person of one who 
had been condemned to pay a certain sum, 
Tf this was not done within thirty days of 
the condemaation, the plaintiff could seize 
the debtor and bring him before the prastor, 
who handed him over to the creditor with 
the word add7c6 (I hand over), unless he 

id there and then, or a vindew came 
forward to pay for him or to show there 
was no gronnd for complaint. The creditor 
kept the debtor in chains at his house for 
aixty days; if his claims had not been 
sativfied during this period, he might kill 
him or sol! him as a elave in foreign parts. 
From the 4th eentury onwards a less 
severe arrangement was usual; tho relation 
of the addictus to his creditor was that of 
a himo liber in manctpto. (See MawcrptuM.) 

Marcellus Empiricus (so called from 
his empirical work on medical remedies), 
of Burdigals (Bordeaux). Marshal of the 
household (magister offtctorum) to Thdd- 
dosins I, compiled about a.p. 410 a dispon- 
satory for the poor, which was chiefly 
founded on Scribonius Largus (g.v.), with 
many superstitious additions. 

Marciiuus. A Greek geographer, who 
lived at Héricléa in Bithynia. Wath the 
aid of the best sources of information from 
Hanno and Scflax down to Pt6lémeus, he 
compiled, about 400 a.p,, a description of 
the Western and Eastern ocean in two books, 
not completely preserved. It is of particular 
importance for ancient geography, as the 
distances in stadia are given, 

Marous Aurelius. See ANTONINUS (1). 

Marius Maximus. Latin historian. (Sec 
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Scerprores Historia AvcusT# and 
Surronrus) 

Market. See Acona and Forum 


Market, Clerks of the (ae Avoraxomus) 

Marpissa Daughter of the river god 
Euenus, end wife of Ides, (Se Ibas ann 
‘Lyncr 0s.) 

Marnage, (I) @rck The principle of 
maogamy was predommant as early as the 
Homerx age Bie Homeric poems repre- 
sent the son as leaving the choice of a wife 
to his iather, and the father as dispomng 
at will of his danghter’s hand The suitor 
usually offered to pay the girl's father a 
certam number of oxen or other objects of 
valie The daughter on he: side recerved 
agmutable piowsion from her fither This 
propaty hut to be restored to the wife on 
the death of her husband, unless his heus 
wished otherwise Murti iges were vali 
between persons of difforcnt station as well 
as between persons of the same station 
The marriage festivities mcluded a bingnet 
given by the father of the bride The 
bride was conducted im festal procession 
with torches to the house of her husbaud, 
a biidit gong, the Mynee ne us, bemg mean- 
while sing with dances by the youths who 
acompued her The mistiesa of the 
house hild @ potion equa) to that of the 
min with whom she was associated for 
life, and was treated with the sime con- 
sideration im her sphere as her husband an 
lus The husband was allowed by custom 
to have concubines, whove children were 
brought up in the house of their father 
with those of the lawful wife But they 
received only a sinall share of the property, 
which the legitimate clildien divided 
among themselves by lot after their father’s 
desth Ilegitimate childien incurred no 
disgrace, and the sons borne by a slave to 
a free man wete accounted free 

Latis tomcs Athens In Athens a gitl’s 
life wes so completely confined to her home 
that love was very seldom the prelude to 
marriage The parents made the choice 
tor ther children, equahty of birth and 

roperty bemg the chief considerations 
Qo ‘marriage was vad unless both partic 
were children of Athenian citizens, and no 
children were legitimate unlesa born of 
such a marriage If either wife or hus 
band were of non-Atheman extraction, the 
Marriage Was accounted as no better than 
concubinage, and the children were allegiti- 
mate. Every legal marriage was preceded 
bye formal botrotha}, at which the agree- 
ments were settled and the amount of the 
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dowry determmed If an heiresa were 
| left fatheless, the mon next in order of 
inheritance was entitled to claim her in 
martiage , xf she were poor, and so unable 
to obtain @ husband, he was bound to make 
her a provision withm an amount fixed 
by law Weddinga were held by prefer- 
ence in the seventh month of the Atheman 
yeas, which was thence called Gamelfon 
(January-February) A wedding was pie- 
ceded by certoim prelimmary rites called 
matitea, consisting of prayers and gacri- 
ices offered to the deities of marnage, 
especially to Hera The bride was con- 
ducted to the Acrépolta by her parents into 
the temple of Athene, goddess of the city, 
whove blesmg they prayed foi with offor- 
ing of srcufce On the wedding-day the 
bride and bridegroom bathed im wter 
Inonght at Athens fiom the sprung Callir- 
rhoe, and in ail othe: cities froin some 
special river or syzmg ‘The water was 
fetched by a mule or female relation of 
youthful age The Inido’s tather provided 
a wedding banquet, to which the women, 
usnally excluded idiom the gatherinps of 
men, were invited Tht men and women 
sit at separate tables, the bride being 
veiled In the cvemng the bride was for- 
mally conducted to her new home on 
cariege drawn by mules or oxen Sho 
took her place, smzounded by various kinds 
of household fnru:ture, betweon the bride- 
gioom and the conductoi of the bride, a 
conhdential friend of the bridegroom If 
the bridegroom bad been previously married, 
he did not bring bis birde home himself, 
Dut was represented by his friends The 
carnage was followed by the frends and 
relatives, singing the marriage hymn to 
the accompaniment of flutes Among them 
was the buide’s mother, bearmg the wed 
ding torch, kindled at her own heaith, 
othe: torches preceded and followed At 
the door of the biidegroom’s house, which 
was adorned with green branchos, the 
bridegroom's, mother met the par ‘with 
torches in her hand ~The bride and bride- 
groom now entered the house amd the 
cheers of its inmates, who, by way of a 
lucky omen, rammed upon them a shower of 
all kinds of fruits and sweotmeats The 
bride ate a quines, the symbol of fertility 
At this point there was often a supper The 
‘bride was then conducted by an eldely 
female relation, called the Nympheutrie, to 
the bridal chambe1, wluch the latter bad 
adorned, and here given to the bridegroom. 
Songs, called 2pithdldmia, were sung by the 
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gueata before the doora of the chamber. The 
next two days were taken up with the send- 
ing of wedding presents, and it was only 
after these days had passed that the young 
bride appeared unveiled. It _was now the 
duty of the husband to enrol his wife in 
his phratréa, and have bis marringe regis- 
tered: a sacrifice and a banquet forming 
part of the ceremonies. If these formalities 
were neglected, doubts might be eubse- 
quently raised as to the validity of the 
marriage, A representation of the cere- 
monies preliminary to » Greek marriage 
may be seen in the painting called the 
Aldobrandini Wedding. (See out under 
Patntina, fig. 4.) The usayes were similar 
in the other Greek citios. The Spartans 
had some peculiarities, one of which was 
that the bridegroom had to get possession 
of his bride by an act of violence, carrying 
her off from among her companions, who 
had to offer a more or lesa serious resis- 
tance. He then brought her to the house 
of a female relation, who took her to tho 
bridal chamber, cut off her hnir and clothed 
her in male attire, and then introduced 
the bridegroom. Greck custom allowed of 
marriage between half brothers and half 
siuters, when not descended from the same 
mother, Girls generally married early, 
sometimes when not older than fourteen, 
The women lived in a separate part of 
the house, situated in the upper story or at 
the back, To this the unmarried daughters 
were confined, and no men, except the 
nearest relatives, were allowed to cuter it. 
The life of a Greek woman was entirely 
taken up with household management, for 
which she vas responsible to the fullest 
extent. Hor appearance in public was 
regulated by certain limitations of general 
custom and of law, which in many places 
wore strictly enforced by # apecial author- 
ity. It was only at family festivals and 
the great religious celebrations that they 
mixed freely in men’s society; at the 
-ordinary moals of the men they were never 
allowed to be present, Their position was 
in most states a subordinate one. The 
general opinion was that women were, 
not only physically, but intellectually and 
morally, inferior to men, that they required 
guidance and superintendence, and wore 
only to a slight oxtent in sympathy with 
higher interests. They wore all their life 
precluded from the legal acquisition of 
property. Sparta was an exception. Here 
the training of the women was assimilated 
wo that of the men. The Spartan woman 
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was accustomed from her youth up to 
account herself a citizen, to take a Evely 
interest in all public affairs, and even in 
matters which elsewhere were deemed to 
be quite outside the sphere of women’s 
judgment. Thua women in Sparta acquired 
a considerable influence, and much impor- 
tance was attached to their approval or 
disapproval, But even in Sparta the life 
of married women was mostly confined to 
their own houses, nor were they so free 
as the unmarried girls to mingle in men's 
society. The married womeu, unlike the 
unmarried girls, could not appear in public 
unveiled.—In Sparta dowriea were for- 
bidden by law, but in Athens they were 
an important element in society, The hus- 
band had only the usufruct of the dowry, 
it did not become his property. Every- 
thing else that the wife brought into the 
house was regarded as her personal pro- 
pony, though she had by no means the 
disposal of it, If the husband died 
first, the wife, if she had no children, 
would retarn with her dowry to her rela- 
tions on the father’s side: if there were 
children, she wax free to remain with thom 
in her husband's house. The property of 
father aud mother caine to the sons aa soon 
as they were of nge, up to which time it 
was administered for thom by guardians, 
Divorce might take place at tho mere 
pleasure of the husband, but he hnd to 
repay tho dowry, unless the wife had given 
any legal grounil for his action, as, ¢.9., 
by the commission of adultery. The wife 
conld not separate from her husband 
against his wish without a judicial decision, 
To obtain this she had to hand in to the 
archon a written statement of the grounds 
on which she sought a divorea, If the 
wife was guilty of adultery, the husband 
was bound to divorce her; if he failed, his 
reputation suffered as much as that of the 
edulteress herself, The injured husband 
was legally allowed to kill the adulteress 
‘on the spot, Not to marry wag in Sparta 
acconnted a violation of civil duty, and 
mnished by a sort of afimia, An old 
Bachelor was not admitted to the public 
festivals, such as the Gymndpedia, He 
had, at the command of the ephors, to walk 
round the market in a single ahirt, singing 
against himself the while a mocking ditty 
in which he owned the justice of his 
ishment for disobedience to the laws. 
for had he any claim to being greeted with 
the marks of deference with which the old 
were generally received by the young. 
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(II) Roman, Among the Romnns a law- 
fw marriage could only be contracted by 
persons who were politically entitled to 
do so. The right of contracting a lawful 
mncringe was at first confined to the patr- 
cians, until in 445 B.c. the law of the 
tribune Canuleins opened it to all Roman 
citizens. The Latins received it on being 
almitted to the Roman citizenship; in later 
timex it was extended in like manner to all 
the Italians, and finally Caracalla conferred 
it on all the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. If only one party to the marriage 
were a Roman citizen, the marriage was 
invalid: the children took the position of 
the mother, unlens she were a citizen. 
Marriages within the sixth degree of re- 
latiouship wero originally forbidden. In 
later times they were allowed as far as 
the fourth degree, aud after 49 a.p. within 
certain limitations as far as the third. It 
was originally the parent’s business to 
arrange ihe marriage of the children, but 
the consent both of son and danghter was 
absolutely necessary. There were two 
methods of concluding a marriage. Tho 
woman mizht come into the power (mens) 
of her husband: in this cnge she passe: 
into his faunily, the property she brought 
with hor became his, and she acquired the 
right of inheritance in his family. Or she 
might remain in the manus of ber own 
fathor and in possession of her own rights 
of property. A marriage of the first kind 
might be contracted in three wayx: 

(1) By confarreatts, This ceremony was 
so called from the offering of a cake of 
spel, made to Inpiter in the presence of 
the pontifee and fidmen Didlis, with ten 
witnesses, This was the ancient patrician 
form of marriage, Towards the end of the 
republican age it beenme obsolete except 
in case of the most sacred priesthoods of 
the State. (2) By fisva. If the woman 
lived for a year in her husband's house 
without absenting herself from him for 
three nights. (3) By cot'mpt®, or a sym- 
bolic sale. (Se Cormptio.) In this case 
the father delivered his daughter to her 
husband as a pieco of property, uhe at the 
wame time declaring her consent. The con- 
clusion of the marriage waa preceded by 
the botrothal. In this ceremony the bride- 
groom gave the bride earnast-monsy, as in 
other cases of contract, or # ring in its 
stead. 

The wedding-day was always carefully 
chosen, certain seasons of the year being 
deemed inappropriate on religious grounds, 
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These unlucky periods were the whole of 
May, the first half of March and of June, 
all the dias rétigtasi and the calends, nones, 
and ides. The bridal garment consisted in 
a white éinica, a roba woven in aucient 
fashion from top to bottom, and fastened 
by 8 woollen girdle with a peculiar knot. 
The bride’s hair was arranged in six locks 
(crinés), and in it she wore a garland of 
flowers of her own gathering: her head 
was covered with a red veil. A victim 
‘was sacrificed, the auspices taken, and tho 
marriage contract completed. A married 
lady then led the bride and bridegroom 
together: they took cach other’s hands, 
a prayer was addressed to the gods of 
marrage, and a sacrifice offered by the 
nowly aarried pair, generally on one of 
the public altars. A feast was held in tho 
bride’s house, and at nightfall the bride 
was carried off with a show of violence 
from the arms of her mother and conducted 
to her new house in festal procession, pre- 
ceded by a finteplayer and torch-bearer, 
to the singing of Fescennine verses an 

the wedding cry falasse. (Sve FESCENNINI, 
and cp. Tauasaio.) Two whoxe 
fathers and mothers were still living, 
walked at her side; a third lighted her 
way with a torch of white-thorn, which 
was accounted a charm against magic; 
spindle and thread were carried after ber. 

‘he bridegroom threw walnuts to the boys 
in the street as a token that he was bid- 
ding adieu to the amusements of childhood. 
Arrived at the house, the bride anointed 
the doorposts with oil and fat, and decked 
them with woollen fillets. She was then 
lifted over the threshold into the dfrtm, 
her fatnre abode, where stood the marringe 
bed. Here her husband wolcomed her into 
the partnership of fire and water, that is 
to say, of domestic life and worship. Here 
ulso she offered @ prayer to the gods for a 
happy marringe, A fenst was given on the 
next day by ker huaband, called répatia, At 
this, ia her new position as e married lady, 
she welcomed her relations, who brought 
her their presents, and offered her first 
sacrifice to the Péndtes, 

‘The position of a married woman among 
the Romans was much better than it usually 
was among the Greeks, She was indeed 
subordinate to her husband, but shared 
the manngement of the house with him. 
She was free in her house, not confined to 
& special part of it, She had no menial 

to perform, not even cooking, and 
her time was devoted to the management 
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of the house, to weaving and spinning with 
her meid-servanta in the atrium, and to 
the training of her children. She-was 
addressed as démtnd (miatresa) by all the 
members of her household, even her hus- 
band, and their conduct towards her was 
regulated by certain rules of etiquette. On 
the lat of March, the métrondlia, she re- 
ceived congratulations and presents from 
the whole honschald, Her birthday, too, 
was observed with (ne festivities. She 
took a personal interest in her husband's 
pursuits, sud wes consulted by him on all | 
occasions that concerned the Faunily. Th 
public she was treated with greut reapect, 
lace was made for her, and no hand might 
laid upon her, not even by the officers 






sitting and took no wine), in the theatre, 
and evon in the courts, whether to give 
evidence, or to offcr intercession for a rela- , 
tive charged with an offence. After her 
death she was honoured by @ public pane- 


gyric. The strictness of the social code 
which regulated the behaviour of women at 
home end abroad, and the reapect in which 
they were held, maintained the sanctity of 
marriage for a long tine inviolate. 

The second Punic War was followed by 
8 state of social corraption, which extended 
to the female gex, the degradation of which 
wos completed by tho dissolution of moral 
ties brought about by the civil wars. One 
symptom of the loosening of family life was 

increasing number of inarriages which 

did not bring the wives into the power of | 
their husbands, and left thom the control ' 
of their property. Under the Empire no 
other ikind of marriage survived. Another 
symptom which appeared, even in the Inter 
days of the Republic, wan the increaning 
number of divorces, and the growing wn- 
willingness to marty. In the first five 
centuries of the city divorces must have 
been rare, Marringea contracted by con- 
farreatio seem originally to have been 
dissoluble only in cage of certa n definite 
offences on the part of the wife. Such were 
adultery, child-murder, making of false keys, 
and drinking of wine. In these cases 4 
family counci! pronounced sentence of death, 
the execution of which was preceded by a 
uolomn act of difarrcatio. The marsinges 
of priests, contracted by confarreatio, re- 
mained always indissoluble. In early times 
the dissolution of @ marriage for a trivial 
renson drew down upon it the reproof of ! 
the censor. But as time went on divorces 


_ of numerous families, could check it. 
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became not only more frequent, but more 
capricious, until at length the more expres- 
sion of a desire for separation on the part 
of husband or wife was anfficient. If the 
fault was on the husband's side, the wite’s 
dowry was returned to her: if not, certain 
deductions were made. In case of adultery 
on the wife's part, the husband had, in 
ancient times, the right of keeping back 
the whole dowry, but this Jaw was after- 
wards relaxed, Tho censors had, originally, 
the power of punishing with a pocuniary 
fine ‘a citizen who refused to marry, but 
the disinclination to marry grew to such 
@ pitch that neither punishmeut of the 
offence, uor rewards offered to the parents 
As 
far back as 131 #.¢, the consor Motellus 
had spoken of marriage as a noressary 
burden to be borne for patriotic motives, 
Angustus endeavoured to check the course 
of opinion by legislation affecting property: 
unmarried persona were not pormitted to 
inherit at all, and childless couples were 
allowed to receive only half of their legacier, 
while pareuts, especially parenty of three 
or more children, were favoured by various 
privileges and advantages. Divorces were 
not to take place, unless accompanied with 
certain forms and prescriptions. But these 
Jaws produced only a snperticial effect. 
The moral standard was not raised, but 
society sank, under the Empire, to the 
lowest depth of corruption, 

Mars (nlao Mavors, Mancrs). With 
Jupiter the principal doity of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and therefore honoured with 
perticular reverence by the Latins and 
Romans from the very earliest times, expe- 
cially a8 tho latter regarded him ns the 
Jather of Romulus, the founder of Rome 
Tle wis held to be the son of Juno, who 
bore him in consequence of touching a 
wonderfal spring-flower, and the husband 
of Nérlo or Nériéné, a goddess of strength. 
Through the emphasising of one of his 
attributes he gradually came to be con- 
sidered aa, above all, the god of war; for 
originally he is at the same time one of the 
mightiest gods of nature, who accords fer- 
tility and protection to fields and herds. 

‘The first month of the old Roman year 
was dedicated to him as the fertilizing god 
of spring; in the very ancient chant of the 
Arval brothers (9..), at the May-day fes- 
tival of the Déa Dia, the help and Brofeckon 
of Mars were demanded. In earlier times 
he was also invoked at the hallowing of 
the fields (sce AMBARVALTA), that he might 
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bleus the family, the field and the cat 

and keep off sickness, bad weather, and 

else that did harm. (Cp. Rowicus.) In 
later times the names of Cérés and Bacchus 
were bubstituted for his on this particular 
‘occasion. At the festival on 15th October 
(see below) a horse wns sacrificed to him 
to insure the fair growth of the seed that 
had beeu sown. As god of war he had the 
special name Gradzvus, the strider, from 
the rapid march in battle? (cp. Quinixvs), 
and lus symbols were the ravenous wolf, 
the prophetic and warlike woodpecker, and 
the lance. When war broke out, the 
general solemnly invoked his aid, by amiting 
his holy Inuce and the holy shields (ancilia 
ae ANctLE) with the cry, Mars, awake! 
(Mars viyta) Many sacrifices were also 
offered to bna during the campaign and 
before battle; and in his name military 
honours were conferred. The Field of 
Mara (Campus Martius) was dedicated to 
him an the patron god of warlike exercises ; 
contests with battle-steeds, called Kquirria, 
were thero held in his honour on tho 27th 
Febrnary, 14th March, and 15th Octabor. 
On tho’ inst-mentioned day the horse on 
the right of the victorious team was sacri- 
fico on his altar in the Field of Mary; 
it was known os the horse of October 
(October eink), and its blood was collected 
and preserved in the temple of Vesta, and 
used at the Pililig for purposes of purifi- 
cation. The cult of Mars was entrusted to 
@ special priest, the flamen Martialis 
(err Fugmen), and the collego of the Salit 
(9”.), which worshipped him more par- 
ticularly ax gad of war. His principal fes- 
tival wax in March, the month sacred to 
him, As early ag the time af king Tullos 
Hostilius, Pavor and Pallor, Fear and 
Pallor, are said to have been’ worshipped 
as his companions in the fight, in sanctua- 
ries of their own. Augustus caused him 
to be hononred in a new form, aa Mars Ultor 
(avenger of Cesar), in the magnificent 
temple in the Forum Atgusti, consecrated 
B.C. 2, where statues of him and of Venus, 
as the two divine ancestors of the Julian 
family, were set up. In later times he 
was identified completely with the Greek 


Arte (q-0.). 
Mars, Field of. See Campus Marrtus. 
Mars’ Hill. See AREOPAGUS. 


1 Tt has recently been proposed to connect it 
with -é1, grond-ire, and to explain it 9a an 
epithet of growth (Mr. Minton Warren, in Ameri. 
can Journal of Philology, iv 71). 
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Marayis. A Silénus of Phrygian legend 
(really god of the river of the same name 
near the old Phrygian town Célena), son 
of Hiyngnin, "Ho was the typioal player on 
the dute. Among the Phrygians the ftute 
entered into the worship of C¥balé and 
Dionysus, and Marsyes is said to have 
instructed Olympus in playing upon that 
instrament. According to a Greek legend, 
Athéné had invented the flute, and then cast 
it aside because it distorted the features of 
the player. Marsyas took it up, and became 
0 skilful ns to challenge Apollo, the patron 
god of thelyre. The Muses having declared 
him vanquished, the god layed him; his skin 
was hung up in the cave from which the 
river Marsyas ined, and was said to move 
about joyfully when a flate was played, 
King Midas, who had decided in his favour, 
received as punishment from Apollo a pair 
of donkey's enrs. The contest was a 
favonrite subject in art. 

Martialis (Marcus Valérins). The Roman 
epigrammatist, born at Bilbilis in Spain 
between a.p,40and 43, He was originally 
intended for the law, and was sont to Rome 
in Nero's reign to complete his studies, but 
devoted himself to postry, which obtained 
for him tha favour of Tiina, Domitian, and 
the great men of Rome, and thus insured 
him a livelihood. On returning in 98 under 
Trajan to Bilbilis, after a stay of thirty- 
four years in the capital, he was so poor 
that ‘the younger Pliny (Ep. iii 21) hnd 
to give him pecuniary assistance for the 
journey. Thongh hie skill as a poet won 
him patrons in his native country, and even 
an estate from the wealthy Marcella, yet he 
yearned for the bustle of the capital. He 
died about 102.—Martial is the creator of 
the modern epigram, and the first ancient 
poet who exclusively cultivated the epigram. 
88 a separate branch of literature. sides 
@ small collection of opigrams about public 
shows under Titus and hia sucoessor (Liber 
Spectacdlorum), we possess a much larger 
collection in fourteen books, of which only 
two (xi and xii) were not published under 
Domitian. Ho depicts, usually in elegiac 
or iambic verse, the corrupt morals of his 
degenerate times with brilliant and biting 
wit and with the metrical skill of Ovid, but 
without any moral seriousness, and with 
evident pleasure in what is coarse. A par- 
ticularly distasteful effect is produced by 
his fulsome flattery of patrons in high 
Positions, especially Domitian, in whom he 
manages to discover and to admire every 
virtue that s man and a prince could possibly 
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possess. Hix opigceme were much read by 
the ancients. They have many points of 
excellence, and they throw « vivid light 
on the manners and customs of the Silver 
‘Age of Latin literature. 

Martiinus Cipella, of Madaara in Africa, 
apparently a pagan ; a lawyer at Carthage, 
He compiled before 439 4.p. (when Genseric 
took Carthage) an encyclopadia of the 
Niberal arts, entitled, “The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury” (Nuptie Phits- 
logue et Meveiivit), in nine books, a medley 
of prose and verse on the pattern of the 
Monippoan Sstires of Varro, to whom he is 

120 Uherwise indebted. The first two books 
contain the allegory: Mercury marries the 
maiden Philologia, and among the prosents 
ho gives her are seven maidens, the liberal 
arts: Grammar, Dislectic, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Har 
mony (Music); each of these delivers her 
teaching in the following books. The style 
is artly ary and partly bombastic. In the 
earlier Middle Ages the book was for e long 
time the principal basis of school education 
in general,and exerted great influence on 
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the pupil of the actor concealed under the 

} similarly, in the masks of tragedy 
(figs "1-4), the’ hole for the mouth was 
only a little larger than sufficed to let the 
sound pass through; while the masks of 
comedy (figs. 6-10) had lips that were 
distorted far apart, and in the form of a 
round hole, so as to make the voice louder. 
By moulding and painting them in different 
ways, and variously arranging the hair of 
the head and the Dear, the masks were 
made to represent many different types of 
character, men and women of various agos, 
slaves, etc ; the expression also was made 
to agree with the dominant nature of the 
parts [Pollux, iv 183-164). 

Among the Romans, masks were at first 
only used at the Atellane (¢.v.), popular 
farces acted by amateurs; they were not 
introduced on the atage till the 2nd cen- 
tury B.c., and were not generally employed 
before the time of the celebrated actor 
Roscius, an older contemporary of Cicero. 
After that time, the mimes seem to have 
been the only actors without maaks. 

Matrina. A name applied by the 








Jd Masia usod n Tragedy. 
nme Golo Maan ued 3 Comedy. 
(Wieuwier, Theatr -golaxdo, eto , taf. +) 


the liberal culture of the time. 

Maeks (Gr. prosdpd, Lat. persone). An 
indispensable part of the equipment of a 
Greek actor, Their use, like the drama 
itself, back to the mummery at the 
festivals of Dionyuus, in which the face 
was painted with lees of wine or with ver- 
milion, or covered with masks made of 
leaves or the bark of trees. The develop- 
ment of the drama led to the invention of 
artistic masks of painted linen which con- 
cealed not only the fece, but the whole 
head, a device ascribed to Hach¥lus. The 
opening for the eyes was not larger than 
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Romans to every honourable married 
woman. She enjoyed the highest esteem; 
the way was cleared for her in the street, 
in which she might not appear unaccom- 
panied, and she was not allowed to be 
touched even when cited before a law 
court. She was distinguished by the long 
white stila, the cloak called palia, and her 
heir divided into six plain yplaits, with 
woollen ribbons (rift) wound round it. 
Matrénilia. A festival celebrated by 
Roman matrons on the 1st of March, the 
anniversary of the fonndation of the temple 
of Jano Licina on the Exquiline. In the 
hoaxes sacrifices and prayers were offered 
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for o prosperous wedlock, the women re- 
ceived prosents from the men and waited 
on the slaves, just as the men did at the 
Saturnalia. ‘In the temple of the goddess, 
women and girls prayed to her and to her 
son Mars, and brought pious offerings. 
Mitfta (usually Mater Matata). An old 
Ttalian goddess of dawn and of birth, also 
goddess of harbours and of the sea, and 
hence identified with the Greek Leucdthéa. 
In her temple at Rome in the Forum 
Bodrium, on the 11th of June, the 
AMatralia, or featival of mothers, was cele- 
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honour of king Mauadlus of Caria (died 
1.0, 352) by his wife Artémisia, and counted 
by the ancients one of the seven wonders of 
the world. [According to Pliny, N, H. xxxvi 
§§ 30, 81}, it consisted of an oblong sab- 
stracture surrounded by thirty-six columns, 
with a cirenit of 440 fest, crowned by a 
pyramid diminishing by twenty-four steps 
to its summit, on which gtood a marble 
quatstga, the work of Pythis for Pythiua, 

jrann, Gr. Kunstler, ii 377, ed. 1}, The height 
of the whole building, gorgeous with the 
most varied colours, was 140 feet, SutJrus 


























brated in her honour by the women of 
Rome; no slaves were admitted to it, and 
only a matron who had not been married 
before was allowed to place a wreath on 
the statue of the goddess. The women 
first prayed for the well-being of their 
nephews and nieces, and then for that of 
their own children. This enstom was re- 
ferred to the myth of Ino-Leucothes, who 
tended Dionjwus, the son of her sister 
Semeié, 

‘Mausiliom (Gr. Mausdleidn). A splen- 
did sepulchre at Halicarnassus, built in 
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and Pythins were the architects, and the 
soulptares on the four sides ware executed 
by Scipas, Bryaxis, Timdthus, and Ls 
chirés, In the 12th century after Christ 
the work was still in a good state of preser- 
vation; in succeeding centuries it fell to 
pieces more and more, until the Knights of 
St, John used it as @ quarry [from the time 
when they built their castle on the site 
of the old Greek acropolis in 1402, down 
to the repair of their fortifications in 1522, 
when they made lime of its marble sculp- 
tures. In 1845,a number of reliefs were 
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extracted from the walls of the castle and 
placed in the British Museum.) In 1857 
the site was discovered by Newton, acting 
under a commission from the English 
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at Halicarnaseus, etc., 1862; Travels and 
Discoveries, ix 84-137}. 


The Romans gave the namo of Afauso- 
feum to all sepulchtes which approached 
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(2) MAUSOLEUM oF HADRIAN A” ROME (RERTORYD), 


government, and the sculptures thua un- 
earthed |mcluding the statue of Mausolus 





Hh State ot Hadnwn 
aie, d, Ventilating Cbaano! 
© Oential Tomb-chamber.  f, Dranage Outlet 





(4) arorxp-riax oF 
ADRIAN'S MAUBOLLOM, 


and important fragments of the marble 
y baat ywete removed to the British 
‘useum fNewton's History of Discoveries 


that of Mansolus in size and grandeur of 
exocution, as, for instance, (1) that erected 
by Augustus for himself and his family, 
the magnificence of which is attested by 
the still extant walls inclosing it; and (2) 
the sepulchre of Hadrian, which is in part 
preserved in the castle of S. Angelo, a 
circular building of 220 feet in diameter 
and 72 foet high, rentiug on a square base, 
the sides of which are almost 100 yards 
long, It was originally covered with Parian 
um ble, and profusely ornamented with 
colonnades and statues; and probably had 
a pyramid on the top (cp. figs. 2-4). 

Mavors. Sec Mars. 

‘Maximinus of Etruria, a Latin poet in 
the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ. He ia the author of six amatory 
slegieg, modelled on classical poeta, from 
whom he borrowed largely. 

Maximus (1) of Tyre. A Greek rheto- 
rican and adherent of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, in the senond half of the 2nd cen- 
tary after Christ Forty-one rhetorical 
lectures of his on philoaophieal subjects of 
general interest are extant; the style is 
nest and scholarly. 

(2) The anthor, otherwise unknown, of an 
astrological poem about the positions of the 
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stara which are favourable for various under- 
takings; only fragments of thin are pre- 
served, It is probable that he lived under 
the early Empire, 

Meals. The Greexs had three during 
the day; (1) the first breakfast, arrafiema, 
consisting of bread which was dipped into 
unmixed wine; (2) the second breakfast, or 
luncheon, dristén, eateu about noon and 
consisting of warm dishes; and (3) the 

rincipal incal, deipnon, which took place 
fory suuset. In the Homeric tines, men 


sat down when eating, a custom preserved” 


by the Cretaus, In later times men reclined 
at the table, usually ouly two together on 
a couch (Gr. klzn?), in such a way that the 
loft arm was supported on a cushion while 
tho right arm remained free. The women 
and children, who were, however, excluded 
from ren] banquets, vat on utools; the former 
might also sit_on the couch at their hns- 
bauds’ fect. Before the meal, slaves took 
off the sandals of the quests and washed 
their feet; water and a towel way then 
handed to them for wahing their hands, 
and this was repeated after the meal, as no 
knives and forks were used; there were 
only spoons, usually of metal, While eating 
thoy cleaned thoir hands with the crumb of 
bread or witha kind of dough. The common 
food of the lower clasyes was the mdza, a 
paste of barleymen] dried in a dish, and 
moiatencd before it was enten; properly 
baked bread of wheatmeal was ccpaidered 
a comparative delicacy, As relish (6psdn) 
thoy had salad, loeky, onions, beanx, lentils, 
pad meat variously prepared; ard 

cially fiuh, mostly from the sea, which in 
later times formed the chief object of tho 
gourmand’s attention, After the meals 
the tables were cleared away (every pair 
of gnests usunlly having a table to itself), 
the remnants that had fallen to the ground 
were swept up, and the hands were washed 
with scented soap; then a libation of un- 
mixed wine was drunk in honour of the 
good genius (sr AGATHODASMON)—none was 
served during the incal—and the hymn of 
praise (sve Pan) was sung. After the 
tables had been changed and the dessert, 
consisting of fruit, cheese, cakes sprinkled 


with snlt, ote., had been served, the eympw- | 


atum, or the drinking-bout, began. 

The wine was diluted with warm or cold 
water} in the latter case snow was frequently 
nsed to cool it. It was deemed barbarous 
to drink unmixed wine, and a mixture of 
equal parts of wine and water even was 
‘uncommon, the usual proportion of water to 
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wine was 3:1, They were mixed in a large 

bowl (krafer), from which it was poured 
i inte the gobleta by means of a ladle. Firat 
| three mixing-bowls were filled, and from 
| each of them a libation was offered, the first 

to the gods of Olympus, the second to the 
horoes, the third to Zeus the Savionr. How 
the drinking was to be carried on (e.g. how 
many goblets each guest should have) was 
settled by a president, who was chosen by 
the others or by casting the dice, and called 
| the king (Qtstleus) or master of the feast 
(sympistarchus) ; he also enforced penalties, 
such as emptying a goblet at a single 
dranght. The guests amused themsclves 
with merry talk and riddles, impromptu 
songs («¢ Scdita), games, more especially 
the cottabus (q.v.), mimetic dances, the 

laying of women ou flutes and lyres, etc, 

‘he bout was terminated by a libation to 
Hermés. For the meals of the Spartans, 
ep. SyssiTla. 

The Romans also had three meals during 
the day. Breakfast, iantum or fantded 
lum, at about 9; followed in early times by 
the principal meal (etna) at 12, and by the 
vesperna in the evening; but afterwards 
the multiplied occupations of city life, that 
extended over the early hours of the aiter- 
noon, necessitated a different arrangement ; 
lunch, pranditum, was accordingly taken at 
noon, and the cena after bathing, at about 
7 note éeiunium consisted of Bree 

i in wine or eaten with honey, salt, or 
olives, the prandium of @ plentiful supply 
of warm and cold viands, with wine. At 
the cena originally nothing was eaten bat 
the peculiarly Roman pule,o kind of por- 
ridge, end other simple food, especially 
common vegetables; meat was not usually 
eaten, and prolonged dinners were only 
Bermiasible on grand occssions. From the 

id century B.C, onwards the importation 
of dainties from every country to Rome 
made extravagance in’ eating so universal 
that it was vainly attempted to check it by 
; law, and ot the same time the cena was 

prolonged over the whole of the latter end 
j of the day; it wan looked upon as a re- 
| markable instance of evonomising time, 

when it was told of a man like the older 
Pliny that he only spent three hours re- 
> ng at table [Letters of the Younger 
j Pliny, iii 5§18), In the course of time 
| Toclining had been substituted for sitting in 
the case of men, as in Greece; women and 
children sat at meals, but (unlike the Greek 
, custom) they shared them, even when 
invited guests were present, the women sit- 
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ting on the conch (lectus) of the master 
of the house, the children by their side or 
at a separate table and on stools. 

and servants originally had their meals in 
common in the dtrium ; as time went on 
special dining-rooms, trictinia (see TRICLI- 
NiwM) were built, At a banquet (con- 
vivium) the very lightest dress was worn, 
in which it was not considered correct to 
oppear in the street, and sandals (silé), 
which were taken off by a slave, brought 
for this purpose, before one reclined, and 
what was called the synthests (9.v.). Hefore 
the meal, and between courses, water was 
handed tound for the hands, Napkins 
(mappa) came to be used in the reign of 
Angustus, but only at fashionable parties. 
‘Av among the Greeks, no knives and forks, 
but only spoons, were used; the viands 
were cut up by a apecial slave, the acizsur. 

The dishes of which the various courses: 
consisted were served ona tray (répdetto- 
rtunt) and handed round by slaves, The 
meal, preceded by an invocation of the gods, 
was regularly divided into three parts: (1) 
the gustus or gustdtto, also called promutets, 
because a drink (mulsum) made of must 
and honey wes handed round with the food 
(boiled eggs, salads, vegetables p: 
in 8 way to stimulate ibe appetite, fresh or 
cooked crabs, etc., and galt fish), (2) The 
cena proper. Originally (and later also 
among people of small means) it only con- 
sisted of a single course, afterwards of three 
and more, which were distinguished by the 
names of prima, altéra, tertia cena. During 
this—contrary to the Greek custom—wine 
was drunk, though in moderate quantities, 
and mixed with warm or cold water to 
suit the taste of each guest. Then came a 
pause, in which all were asked to be silent 
while the offering was made to the Lares, 
and (8) the third part of the meal, the 
dessert, waa vorved, It consisted of pastry, 
cakes, freah and preserved fraita. 

Roman luxury prescribed the greatest 
variety in the dishes of the cena, both with 
regard to their nature and to their modo 
of preparation. In early times only oil, 
honey, salt, and vinegar, bat afterwards the 
most varied and piquant spices of other 
countries, and particularly foreign fish- 
sauces, were employed. Pork hed always 
been a favourite meat; fifty ways of dress 
ing it were known. Under the Empire, 
when a dish was eo prepared that even @ 
gourmand was puzzled to tell what he was 
eating, it was held to bea chef @euvre of 
the culinary art, The art was practised by 

aca. 
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slaves, for whom considerable prices were 


The later Romans were on the whole 
such more immoderate in eating and drink- 
ing than the Greeks; a not unusual way of 
making further eating possible was to take 
an emetic in the morning, or else after 
bathing, or after the meals, After the cena, 
either at the dessert or not till later in the 
evening, the drinking proper, or cimtssdtlo 
began. It was done mdr¢ Greco, that is, 
according to the Greek manner; the guests 
were anointed and crowned with wreaths, 
and one was chosen by casting dice to be 
the master of the drinking (mdgister or 
arbiter bwendi), also called rea (or king), 
who regulated the proportion of water to 
wine, and the number of goblets each 
person was to drink, As a rale the wine 
was mixed with warm water, aa thie was 
considered tore wholesome. ' Many, how- 
ever, preferred the cold mixture, and drank 

ay ice, or else cooled it in cold water. 
Conversation, varied with the music of the 
flute and the lyre, was held by the earlier 
Romans to constitute the charm of dining; 
at a later time, intellectual pleasures gra- 
dually declined in favour more and more, 
and there was an ever-increasing craving 
for the exciting entertainments of mimes, 
jesters, jugglers, and female singers, dancery 
‘and flute-players, who were mostly slaves 
of the family. Even the Campanian custom 
of witnessing gladiatorisl combats during 
meals wes adopted in a few Roman houses, 
The development of these baneful habits 
was all the more deplorable in ite effects, 
ag the women and children were present at 
the debauches of the table. 

Médéa (Gr. Sfedeia). The daughter of 
Hi&tés of Colchis and of Idyia; skilled in 
witcheraft. For the legend of her bein, 
carried off by Jawon, and how she revenge 
his porfidy at Corinth, see ARGonADTS. 
From Corinth she fled to Athens, married 
king Egoua, the father of Théseus, and had 
ason Medus by him. Buf she was again 
compelled to fly with her son, as she bad 
plotted against the life of Theseus. She 
came to Colchis without being recognised, 
and there found her father deprived of the 
kinguhip by his brother Persés. She killed 
the latter, and restored Hetes to the throne. 
According to a later legend, Médus comes 
to Colchis to seek Leite eer - 
prisoned by Perses, before wham he alleges 
That he is Hippotes, son of Gréon of Coriuth. 
‘Then Madéa appears on a chariot drawn by 
serpents, and under pretence of being @ 

oo 
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priestens of Artémis, promises to deliver the 


country from the barrenness that is opprese- | 


ing it, on coudition the supposed son of her 
mortal enemy is given into her power. 
‘When this is done, whe recognises her son, 
who with her aid kills Perses and takes 

suewsion of his grandfather's realm. The 

reeks looked on Medus es the progenitor 
of the Medes. According to one legend, 
Medon become the wife of Achilles in 
Elysium, as did Helen according to another, 
At Corinth she was deemed immortal, and 
regarded as a benefactrows of the city, which 
she was alleged to have delivered from a 
fain, Elsewhere, she was merely re- 
garded au an ancient queen, Her seven 
aons and seven danghters were killed by 
Corinthinn women at tho altar of Héra, on 
account of which a pestilonce ravaged the 
town, and an oracalar decree ordained that 
an anpual expiatory offering should be 
made, This was obverved until the destruo- 
tion of the town, 

Médimnus. A Greok measure of capacity, 
six times a8 large as the Roman médtia, 
sad in English ebout 14 bushel. Ita prin- 
cipal rr ch the Gar Gs 
mest?s (535), cotyle |» CHdthits e 

meaus” Son of Sees zs Meat, 

Médiwa, One of the Gorgons, ‘whose bead 


was cut off by Persous (g.v.), (See also 
Gorao,) 
Mogmra. One of the Greek goddesses 


of vengennve. (See Entnyes.) 

Mégalésia. A Romon festivel in honour 
of Rhea (9.v.). 

Moghrai. Daughter of the Theban king 
Croon, wife of Hérdclas (g.v.), afterwards 
married by him to Idlaus, 

Mégirin. In many Grock temples a 
space divided off ond sometimes subter- 
ranean, which only the priest was allowed 
to enter. (See TEMPLE.) 

Mégasthénés. A Greck historian, who 
stayed for a considerable time, as ambas- 
andor of king Seleucus Nicatar, at the court 
of the Indinn king Sandriena (B.c. 315-291), 
at Palibothra on the Ganges, From infor- 
mation about the country and the le, 
obtained while he occupied that position, 
he compiled a historical and geographical 
work about India, the chief treatise on that 
country left us by the ancients, On it 
are founded the accounts of Diodérus and 
Arrinn; beyond this only fragments are 
preserved. His record of the state of India 
at the time has been discredited ; but recent 
investigations have to a great extent shown 
its trustworthiness. 
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Mela. See Pompontus, 

Malampis. Son of Amjthon (see Hous, 
1) and of Eidsméné; brother of Byés, the 
oldest Greek seer, and ancestor of the 
family of seers called Melampidtde. The 
brothers went with their uncle Naleus from 
Thessaly to Pflus in Messénia, whore they 
dwelt in the country, Melampus owed his 
gift of soothsaying to some serpents, which 
he had eaved from death and reared, and 
who in return cleansed his ears with their 
tongues when he slept; on awaking he 
understood the voices of birds, and thus 
learnt what was secret. Whon Neleus 
would only give Bias his beautiful daughtor 
Péro on condition that he first brought 
him the oxen of Iphiclus of Phflicd in 
Thessaly, which were by a watch- 
ful dog, Melampus offered to fetch the oxen 
for hia brother, though he knew beforehand 
that he would be imprisoned for a yenr. 
Ho is caught in the act of stealing them, 
and kept in strict confinement. From the 
talk of the worms in the woodwork of the 
roof he gathers that the house will soon 
fall to pieces. Ho thereupon demands to 
be taken to another prison; this is scarcely 
done, when the house breaks down. Whi 
on account of this, Ph}licuse, father 
Iphiclus, perveires hia prophetic gifts, he 
promises him the oxen, i his art he 
‘will find out some way of curing hia eon’a 
childlessness. Melampus offers a bull to 
Zeus, cats it in pieces, and invites the birds 
to the meal. From these he hears that a 
certain vulture, that had not come, knew 
how it could be effected. This vulture is 
made to appear, and relates, that the defect 
in Iphiclus was the result of a sudden 
fright at seeing a bloody knife, with which 
his father had been castrating some goats; 
he had dug the knife into a tree, which had 
grown round about it; if he took some of 
the rust scraped off it, for ten days, he 
would be cured. Melampus finds the knife, 
cures Iphiclus, obtains the oxen, and Bias 
receives Pero for his wife. Afterwards 
he went to Argos, because, atcording to 
Homer [Od. xv 225-240] Neleus had com- 
mitted a serious offence against him in 
his absence, for which he lad taken re- 
venge; while, according to the usual ac- 
count, he had been asked by king Prostus 
to heal his danghter, stricken with madness 
for acting impiously towards Dionyans or 
Hérs. He had stipwlated that his reward 
should be & third of the kingdom for him- 
self, another for Bias; besides which 


Tphkinagsa became his wife, and Lysipps 
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that of Bins, both being daughters of 
Prostus. A descendant of his son Anti- 
phites was Otcléy, who was a companion 
of Hér&cléa in the expedition agninst A 
and was slain in battle by Laémédon; 
again wes aucestor of the secr and hero 
Amphiarius, Descendanta of his other 
eon Mantius were Cloitus, whom Kos, the 
goddess of dawn, carried off on account of 
his beauty, and Poljpheidés, whom, after 
the death’ of Auphiaraus, Apollo made 
the best of seers, The son of Polypheides 
wos the seer Theoclménna, who, fying 
from Argos on account of committing a 
murder, met Télémachus at Pylus, was led 
by him to Ithaca, and announced to Pané- 
1ipé the presence in Ithaca of Odyeseus, 
and to the suitors their approaching death. 
The seer Polyidus (q.v.) was also said to 
be & great-grandson of Melampus. At 
Argos Melampus was held to be the first 
priest of Dionysus, and originator of mys 
terious customs at festivals and at cere- 
monies of expiation. 

Mélinippidés. Greek dithyrambic poet. 
(See DrrHyRampos.) 

Mealinippus. A Theban, who mortally 
wounded Tydeus in the fight of the Seven 
against Thebes, and was himself slain by 
Amphiaraus, (Cp. TyDEvs.) 

Trane See PHILOCLES. date 

Maltigér (Gr. Meltagros). (1) 

Eneus of Cal¥don and of Althea, husband 
of Cleopatra (see Ipas), one of the most 
celebrated heroes of Greek legend. He 
took part in the enterprise of the Argonauts 
and brought about the celebrated chase of 
the Oalydonian boar ‘see (ENEUS), to which 
he invited the most revowned heroes of the 
time, Admétus, AmphYarbus, Jason, Idas, 
Lynceus, Castor and Pollux, Nestor, Thésous 
and Pirithdus, Péleus, Télimén, and others, 
Many lost their lives, till at last Meleager 
elew the monster. However, Artémis 
thereupon stirred up furious strife between 
the Calydonians and the Carétés (who dwelt 
at Plourdn) about the head and skin of 
the boar, the prize of victory. The Caly- 
donians were victorious, as long as Melea- 
ger fought at their head: but when he 
slew the brother of his mother, she uttered 
@ terrible curse on him, and he retired 
sullenly from the fray. The Curetes im- 
mediately forced the Calydonians to retreat, 
and were already beginning to climb the 
walls of Calydon, when, at the height of 
their distress, he yielded’ to the prayers of 
his wife, and’ again joined in the fight to 
ward off destruction from the city; but he 
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did not return alive, for the Erinys had 
accomplished the curse of his mother. 

cording to a later legend, the More 
appeared to his mother on the seventh day 
after bis birth, and announced to her that 
her son would have to die when a log of 
wood on the hearth was consumed by the 
flame; whereupon Althea immediately 
snatehed the log from the fire and con- 
cealed it in a chest. At the Calydonian 
Hunt Meleager feli in love with Atdlanté 
(g.v,), and gave her (who had inflicted the 
first wound) the prize, the akin of the 





+ wmicaoen (amit), 


animal which he had killed. He slew the 
brothers of his mother, the sons of Theatius, 
when they were lying'in wait for the virgin 
to rob her of the boar’s hide. Overcome 
pain at tho death of her brothers, 
Ithiee sets fire to the log, and Meleager 
dies » sudden death. His mother and wife 
hang themselves; his sisters weep so bit- 
terly for Meleager, that Artemis for pity 
changes them into guinea-hens (Gr. miléa- 
). Legends relate that even in the 
nether world Melesger retained his daunt- 
lees courage; for when Heracles descended 
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to Hades, all the shades fied before him 
except Meleager and Medusa. 

(2) Greek epigrammatia, Of Gad&ra in 
Palestine, flourished about w.c. GU. His 
collection of epigrams, by himself and 
othera, entitled St@phdnds (wreath), formed 
the nucleus of the Greek anthology ( . 
Of his own poems there remain 128, in 
which amatory themes are clevorly and 
wittil treated. 

Meltté. See Muses. 

Mélicertés. In Greek legend the son of 
Athiinas and Ino, and changed, after his 
death by drowning, into the marine deity 
Palwmén, while his mother became Lex- 
cithés, (Sve INo), His name (= Melkart), 
however, shows him to have been originally 
a Phomician god. ike Ino-Leucothea, he 
was worshipped on all the coast of the 
Mediterranean, espocially on that of Magara 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he 
was a0 closoly connected with the cult of 
Poseidén, that the Isthmian games, origi- 
nally instituted in houour of this god, came 
to be looked upon os the funoral games of 
Melicertes. Tho Romans regarded him as 
a benefirent yod of the sea, and identified 
him with Porfanus, the god of harbours. 

Mélinno. Groek poctess, (Sce Extnna.) 

Melpdméng. Tho Muse of tragedy. For 
further details we Muszs. 

Memnén. The beautiful on of Tithonus 
and of Kos; king of the Ethiopians. His 
brother Emathtén had onsted him from the 
throne, but Héracléx, on bis expedition for 
obtaining the apples of the Heapérldés, 
murdered the usurper, and reinstated Mem- 
non. After Hector’s death he went to help 
his uncle Priam, and killed Antiléchus, 
the son of Nestor and friend of Achilles, 
‘When the latter had slain him, Eos en- 
treated Zeus to grant her son the boon of 
immortality. The Greeks originally thought 
that one of the two Aithiopiss mentioned 
in Homer was the realm of Memnon, which 
is situated near sunrise and the dwelling- 
placo of Kos, and hence regarded him as 
the builder of the royal castle at Susa, It 
was not till later that his kingdom waa 
identified with the Egyptian Ethiopia, and 
that he was connected with the colossal 
statue of Améndphis near Thebes. This 
“column of Memnon” is still standing. 
After its partial destruction by an earth- 
quake in B.C, 27, the musical sound, which 
it gave forth when touched by, the first 
rays of the aun, wag explained as Memnon’s 
greeting to his mother, the Goddess of 
Dawn. The tomb of Memnon was shown 
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at various places. It was told of the one 
at Abydus on the Hellegpont, that the com- 
panions of Memnon, who had been changed 
into birds (the Mcmndntdés) on account of 
their excessive grief for their king, came 
there every year to fight and to lament at 
his grave. “The dew-dropa of the earl 
morning were called the tears of Eos, whic! 
nhe shed anew every morning in sorrow 
for her beloved son. 

Ménander (Gr. Ménandrés), (1) The 
chief representative of the Later Attic 
Comedy, born in nc, 842, at Athens, of a 
distinguished and wealthy family. He 
received a careful education. aud led a com- 
fortable and luxurious life, partly at Athens, 
and pertly at his estate in the Pirwis, the 
harbour of Athens, enjoying the intimate 
friendship of his contemporary and the 

_ friend of his youth, Eplcdrus, of Thes- 
| phrastus, and of Démétrins Philéreus. He 
declined an invitation of king Ptolemy I 
of pt, KO RY not to have his comfort 
disturbed. At the height of his poetic 
luctiveness he was drowned while bath- 
ing in the Pireus, at the age of 52. His 
uncle Alexis kad given him some prepara- 
tory training in dramatic composition. As 
early as 322 he made his first eppenrance 
as an author. He wrote above a hundred 
fiscessand worked with the greatest facility ; 
it he only obtained the first prize for 
eight comedies, in the competition with his 
popular rival Philémén. ‘The admiration 
accorded him by posterity was all the 
greater: there was only one opinion about 
the excellence of hia work. Hie principal 
merita were remarkable inventiveness, skil- 
ful arrangement of plots, life-like painting 
of character, a clever and refined wit, 
elegant and’ graceful language, and a 
copious supply of maxims based on & pro- 
found ieeowledge of the world. These last 
were collected in regular anthologies and 
form the bulk of the extant fragments. 
Unfortunately not one of hiv plays has 
survived, although they were much read 
down tox Inte date, However, apart from 
about seventy-three titles, and numerous 
fragments (some of considerable length), 
we have transcripts of his comedies (in 
which, of course, the delicate beauties of 
the original are lost), in a number of Latin 
plays by Plautns (Bacchides, Stichus, 
Peniilus), and Terence (Andria, Euntichus, 
Hautontimoraménds, Adelphi). Lucian 
also, in his Conversations of Hétera, ond 
Alefpbron in his Letters, have made frequent 
use of Menander. 
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(2) A Greck rhetorician, of Latdtcta, 
who probably lived at the end of the 3rd 
century after Christ. He is the author of 
two treatises About Speeches for Dis; 
which add to our knowledge et tae hoot? 
of the sophistic type of oratory [in 14 
Lhetoves Greei, iti 831-446), 

Méndlitie. Son of Atreus, and younger 
Lrother of Agamemnon, with whom he was 
oxiled by Thyestes, the murderer of Atreus, 
and fled to king Tyndardds, at Sparta, 
whose danghtor Helen he married, aud 
whose throue he inherited after the death 
of Helen’s brothers, Castor and Poljdeucés 
(Pollax). When Paris had robbed him of 
lus wife and of great treasures, he went 
with Odysseus to Troy to demand restitu- 
tion, and they were hospitably received 
there by Anténdr, His just claims ware 
rofused, and his life way'even in danger; 
le and’ Agamemnon accordingly called on 
the Greek chieftains to join in an expedition 
againat Troy, and himself furnished sixt 
ships, At Troy he dintinguished himself 
in counsel and in action, and was specially 
protected by Athéué and Héra. In the 
single combat with Paris he is victorious, 
‘nt his opponent is reseed and carried off 
by Aphrodite. On demanding that Helor 
and tho treasures should be restored, he is 
wounded by an arrow shot by the Trojan 
Ponditrus. He is also ready to fight 
Hoctor, and is only prevented by the 
entreaties of his friends. When Patroclus 
has fallen, he shieldy the dead body, at 
first alone, and then with the aid of Ajax, 
and beara it from the field of battle with 
Mériénés, He is also one of the heroes of 
the wooden horse. Hnving recovered Helen 
he hastons home, but on rounding the pro- 
montory of Maléa he is driven to Egypt 
with five ships, and wanders about for 
eight years among the peoples of the Eaat, 
where he is kindly received everywhere, 
and receives rich gifts. He is finally 
detained at the isle of Pharos by contrary 
winds, and with the help of the marine 
goddess Eiddthia he artfully compels her 
father Prdteus to prophecy to him. He 
thus learns the reason of his being unwil- 
lingly detained at the island, and is also 
told that, as husband of the danghter of 
Yous, he will not die, but enter the Elysian 
plains alive. After appeasing the gods in 
Egypt with hecatombs, he returns swiftly 
and prosperously to his home, where he 
arrives on the very day on which Orestes 
is burying gisthus and Clytemnestra. 
He spent the rest of his life quietly with 








Helen, in Lacedemon. Their only daugh- 
ter Hermi6né was married to Néoptdlimus, 
son of Achillea. 

Ménesthous. The son of Pétéus, who 
ssized the government of Attica, while 
Theseus pined away in the nother world, 
and commanded the Athenians before Troy, 
where he fell. (Cp. DemorHoox, THEStUs.) 

‘Ménippé. Daughter of Orton, who offared 
to die with her sister Méti3ché, when a pes- 
tilence was raging in Baotia, and the oracle 
demanded the sacrifice of two virgins, (Ser 
also ORION.) 

‘Ménippus. A Greek philosopher of 
Gadiré in Syris, flourished about 30, 250, 
He wos originally a slave, and afterwards 
an adherent of the Cynic school of philo- 
sophy, His writings (now completely lost) 
treated of the follies of mankind, especially 
of philosophers, in a saronstic tone. They 
were a medley of prose and verse, and 
became models for the satirical works of 
Varro, and afterwards for those of Lucian. 

Méneceus. (1) Grandson of Penthons of 
Thebes, father of Ciron and Jécasta, 

(2) Grandson of the above, son of Creon, 
At the siege of Thebes by the Seven, Tirésias 
prophesied that the Thebans would conquer 
if the wrath of Arés at the slaying of the 
dragon by Cadmus were appeased by the 
voluntary death of » descendant of the 
warriors that had sprung from the dragon's 
teeth, Menwceur, one of the last of this 
race, slew himyelf, in spite of his father’s 
prohibition, on the castle wall, and fell down 
into the chasm which had once been the 
haunt of the dragon ox guardian of the 
spring Dired. 

Mens. Under this name the Romans 
personified intelligence and prudence. 
After the battle at Lake Trasimene, which 
was lost through the carclewsness ‘of the 
Romans, a temple was erected to her on 
the Capitol. The anniversary of its founda- 
tion war celebrated on the 8th of June. 

Mentor. (1) Son of AlcYmns of Ithica, 
friend of Odyssous, who, on departing for 
Troy, confided to him the care of his honse 
and the education of TélémAchus (Od. ii 225], 
His name has hence become a proverbial 
one for a wise and faithful adviser or 
monitor. Athéné assumed his shape when 
she brought ‘Telemachus to P¥ius (Od. if 
268], and when she sided Odysseus in fight- 
ing the suitors and made peace between him 
and their relatives [xxii 206, xxiv 446). 

{2) [The most celebrated master of the 
toreutic art (¢.v.) among the ancients (Pliny, 
WN. H, xxxiii 154). As some of hia worl 
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were destroyed at the burning of the temple 
of Artémis at Ephesus, in 8.0. 356, obviously 
he lived before that event, and probably 
flouriabed in the beat period of Greek art, 
though he ia never mentioned by any earlier 
Greek writer than Lucian (Lexiphanee, 7). 
He worked mainly in silver. The orator 
Crassus paid 100,000 seaterces (£1,000) for 
two cups chased by bis hand; but, from 
regard to their value, refrained from nsing 
them. Varro a statue wrought by 
him in bronze; and one Diodorus at Lily- 
‘beum, two fine cups in the atyle of those 
adorned with figures of animals hy Thériclés, 
the Corinthian potter (Cic., Verr. iv 38). 
Martial (iii 41) mentions @ cup with a life- 
like representation of a lizard, end often 
refers to him (iv 89, viii 51, iz 69, xiv 98; 
cp. Juvenal viii 104), Propertins allades 
to him (i 14, 2), and supplies us with the 
only extant criticism of Tis style, implying 
that, while the work of Mys (g.v.) was re- 
markable for ita minute execution. that of 
Mentor was famous for its composition and 
its general design (iii 7, 11). 

eens mayis sunt Mentoris addita forme: 

lt Myov exiguum flectt acanthus ser.) 
B E. 8) 

Mercenaries. Apart from a few earlier 
examples of the employment of mercenaries, 
aregular organization of such troops wes 
formed amongst the Grecks in the course 
of the Peloponnesian War, especially by the 
Arcadians, who were compelled “by the 
poverty of their own country to utilize 
their strength and courage by secking em- 
ployment outside it. It was most easily 
found by serving as soldiers in the continual 
wars between the Grecian states. When 
the mercenary system was at its height, 
Arcadians formed by far the larger portion 
of the mercenary forces, even as early as 
in the first great army of mercenaries of 
19,000 men, which the younger Cyrus led 
against his brother Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, in 400 n.0, In Greece in the 
4th century the ground became more and 
more favourable to the growth of - the 
mercenary body, and the citizens of the 
Greek atates, instead of bearing arms them- 
selves, became more and more inclined 
to leave their wara to be fought ont by 
mercenaries, especially since it had become 
a trade to form troops of mercenaries, and 
to let them ont wholesale for service, no 
matter whether to Greeks or barbarians. 
Even prominent men, such a3 Agésilais 
and Philopomén, did not consider it beneath 






MERCENARIES——-MERIONES, 


their dignity to fight for stran at the 

of mercanariea, One of the chief 
recruiting places in the 4th century wae 
Corinth, and afterwards for a time the 
district near the promontory of Tendrum 
in Lacedwmon, The generals of mercenaries 
were called strdtégoi; their captains, 
through whom they raised companies of 
different kinds of troopa, known as léchot, 
one hundred men in number, Wehagoi. The 
usual monthly pay of a common soldier 
was on the average a gold daric (dareikos) 
[=20 silver drachme or 13s, 4d, in in- 
trinsic value of silver; bat in intrinsic 
value of the gold contained in it=a little 
more than a guinea, (Cp. Coinacz, 
fig. 3.)] Out of this he had to maintain 
himself entirely, to buy his armour, and 
keop it in good condition, The pay of the 
lochago? was double, and of the strategot 
four times that amount. In later times 
the stratcgot, when they entered with com- 
plete armies into the service of some power 
at war, scom to have gonerally received 
considerable sums at the conclusion of the 
contract.—The Romans also employed 
foreign mercenaries after the second Punic 
‘War, especially as archers and slingers, 
and after the time of Marius a reoruite 
army of mercenariea (sev Leaion) had 
sprang out of the earlier levied army of 
citizens; but the mercenary organization 
never took among the Romans a form 
sinilar to that among the Greeks. 

(Lat. Mercitvius). The Italian 
god of commerce, and as such identified 
with the Greok Hermes (q.v.), whose 
descent and other qualities were accord- 
ingly transferred to him. As protector of 
the corn trade, especially with Sicily, which 
was of such great importance to Rome, he 
was first publicly honoured in that city by 
the erection of @ temple near the Circus 

wa, At the same time a guild of 
merchants was established, the members 
of which were known aa merctiridles, At 


the yearly festival of the temple and the 
guild, May 16th, the merchants sacrificed 
fo the god’ and to his mother, and at the 


Porta Capena sprinkled themselves and 
their merchandise with hallowed water. 
With the spread of Roman commerce the 
worship of Mercury extended far into the 
‘West and North. 

Mérétricks. Sce Here, at end. 

‘Mériinés. Son of Mdlua,a half-brother of 
‘Tdméneus of Crete, whom he accompanied 
to Troy. In Homer we read that he was 
there one of the bravest in the fight, and 


MEROBAUDES——METOPES, 


with Teucer specislly distinguished in 
archery, an art in whivh the Cretans had 
always excelled. According to a later 
legend, on his return from Troy his vessel 
was driven to Engyion in the north of 
Sicily, which was supposed to be a Creten 
settlement. At Gnéssus in Crote his grave 
was shown, and both he and Idomenens, 
his friend ‘and companion in battle, were 
honoured aa heroes. 

‘Mérdbaudés. A rhetorician born in Spain 
and distinguished as a general, and also as 
a Latin poet, in the first half of the 5th 
century after Christ. Besides a short hymn, 
De Christo, there are preserved fragments 
of five secular poems, the longest being 
part. of  panogyric on’ the third’ conrulate 
of Aétius (446), with preface in prose. 
They prove him to be no unskilful imitator | 
of Gleadian; in language and metre he | 

onsesses an elegance rare in his time. 

Mérbpé, (1) One of the Pleiads (g.v.), 
mother of Glancus by Sis}phus. 

(2) Wife of Poifbus of Corinth (also called 
Pertheea), foster-mother of EdIpis (g.v.). 

Ménimédés. A Greek lyric poet of Crete, 
whe lived about a.p. 130, and was a freed- 
man of Hadrian, Three small poems of his 
have come down to us [Anthologia Gruca, 
xiv 63, xvi 323). They are not unattrac- 
tive, and the one on Némésis is of pecaliar 
interest, as its musical composition is 
indicated according to the ancient notation 
[Brunck’s Analecta, iii 292; Bellermann, 
Hymnen des Dionysiue tnd Mcsoncdes, 
pp. 13, 26}. 

‘Méstra, Daughter of Erfsichthon (y.v ,2). 
She vupported her famished father by em- 
ploying the power to change herself into 
any form she pleased, the gift of her lover 
Poseidon, She let herself be sold in various 
forms, and then elways returned to her 
father [Ovid, Met. viii 788-884], 

Mété. The upper column at the upper 
and lower end of the Roman circus, 
round which the competitors usually had to 
drive seven times, (Cp. Crxcus, GAMES OF.) 

Métigeitnig. An Athenian festival in 
honour of Apollo (9.v.). 

Metal, Artistic Work in. See TorEvTic 


‘Métaulds (Mecaulos). See Hovse (Greek). 

‘Métidché. See Menrprr and Orion. 

Métis (Le. “Counsel”). Daughter of 
Ocdinus, first wife of Zeus, by whom she 
was devoured, as he feared she would bear 
a gon mightier than himeelf; whereupon 
a (g-v.) sprang from the head of the 
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Mateci. The name given at Athena to 
aliens (other than slaves) resident in Attica. 
‘When the State was most flourishing, 
they numbered as many as 10,000 adult 
men. The favourable position of Athens 
for commerce and the rich opportunities 
for carrying on trade and for selling 
merchandise induced both Greeks and bar- 
barians to settle there. The Athenians be- 
sides had the reputation among the Greoks 
of being friendly towards foreigners, For 
the legal protection granted them by the 
State, they paid 4 sam of twelve drachme 
{8s.] annually for each man, and half ag 
auch for esch independent woman; and 
they had to choose a patron (prostdt2s) 
to conduct their dealings with the State 
in all public and private affairs, eg. the 
bringing of an action. Whoever failed to 
do the one or the other was summoned 
before a lawcourt, and, if guilty, sold as a 
slave, They were prohibited from marry- 
ing citizens end from obtaining landed 
property; but they could follow auy trade 
they pleased, on payment of @ certain tax. 
‘They also hed to pay the extraordinary 
taxes for war, and were obliged to go on 
military service either in the Heet or in the 
land-army ; they be hoplites, but not 
knights. At fes it was their duty to 
follow the processions, carrying sunshades, 

itchers, and bowls or trays (filled with 

joney or cakes). A decree of the people 
could, in return for special services, confer 
on them the tsdfdleid, which placed them 
on e level with the citizens with regard to 
“Jiturgies,” or public burdens, fr 





them 
from the necessity of having a patron or 
paying « tax for protection, and gave them 
the right of holding property in Jand and 
of transacting business with the people or 
the authorities without an intermediary ; 
but even this privileged class did not posaesa 
the active rights of a citizen, 

Métén. A Greek astronomer, of Athens, 
instituted in B.c. 432 the cycle of nineteen 
‘years called after him; it was intended to 
reconcile the lunar and the solar year: 235 
junar months of 29 or 80 days (on an 
average 202$)=19 solar years of 865; 
day This cycle was not adopted at 
‘Athous till much later, probably in B.c. 880. 
(Cp. CALENDAR.) 

‘Motopes [Metdpee, either “the intervening 

ings,” or (Vitrny. iv 2, 4) “the spaces 
between the socketa” (Gr. opai). In Doric 
architecture the spaces between the tri- 
glyphs (g..) in thefrieve. They were origin 
ally left open. Thus, Orestésmanagestomake 
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bis way into the Tauric temple of Artemis 
through one of these openings (Eur., Eph. T. 
113), They ‘were afterwards ‘auisd with 
panels of wood, which were in courses of 
time superseded by plain slabs of marble, as 
in the temples at Pestum, ete. These slabs 
‘were sometimes slightly ornamented with a 
round shield in low relief, as in the frieze 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Moro 
frequently they ware filled with figures in 
relief, as in those of S8linis (see ScuLP- 
‘ure, fig, 1), and of the Théséum and the 
Parthénon (g.v.)._ ‘The terin is also applied 
to similarly sculptured slabs not placed 
between the triglyphs, but on the wall of 
the cella, as in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. See Orymrian Games, fig. 3. 

Métrigyrti. ‘The vagrant begging priests 
of Rhen (q.0.). 

Métrétés. The largest liquid measure of 
the Grooks, a little less than nine gallons, 
Its chief subdivisions were the Gr. chous, 
(Dy), wrestes (y,), COTE (,1,), CHAthits (7). 

Mozentius [or Medicntius]. King of Cero 
in Etruria; he aided Turnns of Arden against 
ABnéns, but was killed in battle by the latter 
or by hiv son Asciinius. 

dis. An old Phrygian king, son of 
Gordiis and C¥balé, in whose honour he is 
said to have founded a temple aud instituted 
Eee at Pessinds, When the drunken 
Ténus hd lost his way and strayed into 
Midas’ rose-yardens, the king bronght him 
back to Diougsus, (According to anothor 
legend tho king made him drank by 
mingling wine with the spring Midas, and 
ao caught him, that he might prophesy 
tohim.) Dionysus granted Midns the ful- 
filment of his wish, that all he touched 
might turn to yold, ” But his very food and 
drink were changed at his touch, so that 
he prayed the god to take away the fatal 
gift, At the god’s command he bathed in 
the Pactélus, which ever alter became rich 
in gold. In the musical contest between 
‘Marsyas (or Pan) and Apollo, he decided for 
the former ; on which account the god gave 
him the ears of an ass, He concealed them 
‘beneath a high cap, ao that only his barber 
knew about it, However, he could not 
keep the seoret for any length of time, and 
at lest ahouted it into a hole that he had 
dug into the ground; reeds grew from thia 
hole, and whispered the secret to all the 
world. While this legend makes Midas him- 
self appear as one of the Sileni belonging to 
the train of Dionyeus {the ass being one of 
their altributes), the other points to him 
ss the favourite of the divinity, whose first 








METRAGYRTI—MIELS. 


ist he was deemed to be, and who 
Htowered riches upon him. * 
‘Miliaion (Gr. Meilanton). The faithful 


lover of Athlanté (g.v.). 
‘Miliariom. The oman milestone, s stone 


column, such as were sot up at intervals of 
1,000 (snille) pases =6,000 Roman fost on 
the military roads, partly during the last 
years of the Republic, and regularly since 
‘Augustus. They gave in numbers, usually 
preceded by ME (milia passiium), the 
distance from the place from which the 
measurement was made, besides its name 
and that of the person who had constructed 
the road or erected the milestone, and of 
the emperor in whose reign the road had 
been made, A great number of theso mile- 
‘stones, in every part of the Roman empire, 
has been preserved, and also the base of the 
central column of gilt bronze (milidvitim 
aureiwn) erected by Angustus in the Forum 
near tho temple of Saturn ; it was regarded 
as the centre of the empire, (See Plan of 
Fora, under Forvat.) 

Mille (Gr. wjlai, Lat. mate) are men- 
tioned fevier in Homer [Od, vii 104, xx 
106). The ordinary Greek tradition as- 
cribed their invention to Démétér. They 
consixted, as may be readily inferred from 
tho specimens found in the bakers’ shops at 
Pompeii, of two principal parts: (1) a fixed 
and inaswive conical stone (Gr. wile, Lat. 
métd), resting ona base, and furnished at the 
top with o xtrong iron pivot (fig. 2): and (2) 
a hollow double cone (Gr. Gndx, Lat. catillus) 
in the shape of an hourglass, which, at ita 
narrowest part, was furnished with o thick 
plate of iron, with holes in the centre and 








(1) stn, roxpsit. (2) srcriow or (1). 

at four other places (fig. 1). The pivot 
of the lower utone passed through the cen- 
tral hole of this plate, and the upper stone 
turned round it. Into the upper cone or 
funnel the corn wes poured and gradunlly 
fell through the holes of the plate into the 
space batween the outer snrface of the cone 
and the inner surface of its cap, where it 
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was ground and fell into a channel cut 
round the base of the cone, Two bars of 
wood fastened to the middle of the upper 
part were used for setting it in motion; 
this was done either with the hands, or by 
means of animals. 

‘Watermills were known in the 1st cen- 
tury n.0,, but they were not commonly uyed 
till the 4th and 5th conturies after Sarist, 
The public aqueducts supplied the required 
water, Ship-mills were invented by Beli- 
sirius when the Goths were besieging Rome 
in av, 586. The ancients had no wind- 
mills; they are on invention of the Middle 
‘Agos. ‘There seein to have been no regular 
millers up to the latest classical times; the 
necessary amount of four was ither pre- 
paved in one’s own house by slaves, or ob- 
tained from the bakers, when there waa 
such a trado; the bakers usually were at the 
same time millers, Armies on the march 
carried small haudmilly with them. 

Mime (Mimus) reatly donotes a farcical 
mimic, @ buifoon, such as used to show 
themselves from the oarliest times in Italy 
and Sicily on the public places at popular 
entertainments, etc., and also served to 
while away the time during meals, It 
alter wards came to be applied to the far- 
cical imitation of persons and scenes in 
ordinary life. The mimes of the Syra- 
cusan Sophron were character-sketches in 
dialogue taken from the life of the people; 
‘but these were at most meant to be re- 
cited, certainly not to bo acted. 

In Italy, especially ainong the Latians 
and at Rome, the representation of such 
farcicnl acenes from low life on the stage 
was no doubt as old as the stage itself; and 
a8 great a scope was at all times given to 
improvisation in these as in the Atellane, 
from which the mimes mainly differed in 
not being confined to stook-charncters (sre 
ATELLANA). At Rome the mime was for 
@ long time confined to fifth-rate theatres, 
but in B.c, 46 it appears to have ousted the 
Atcllane as an interlude and afterpiece on 
the more important stages, and received at 
the hands of Déeimus Laberins and Publit- 
Uius Sirus a technical development on the 
lines of the existing kinds of drama. The 
native name for these national farces was 
planipes, probably because the performers 
appeared plants pédibite, i.e. without the 
theatrical shoes used in tragedy snd 
comedy. There were also no masks, the 
use of which would have of course ren- 
dered impossible the play of the features, 
which is such an important means of imi- 
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tation. The costume worn was the céntun- 
citlus, a kind of harlequin’s dress, and the 
rictntum, a pecoliar little cloak. Contrary 
to the castom in all other dramatic por- 
formances, the female were really 
taken by ‘women, who, like all the actors 
in mimes, were in very bad repute, Be 
sides the chief actor, archtmimua or archi- 
mma, who had to carry through the plot, 
there was always a second performer with 
a clean-shaven head, whose part is charac- 
terized by the names given him, ptrYattus 
or stiipidus (fool). The mimes were acted 
on the frout part of the atage, which was 
divided from the back part by a curtain 
(sipdrium). As they depicted the life of 
the lowor claxsoy, and as it was their chief 
aim to rouse the jaughter of the spectators 
in every possible way, they were full of 
plebeian expressions ond turns, and a 
bounded in the most outrageous buffoonery 
and obscenity ; cheating and adultery were 
the favourite subjects, In particnlar the 
dances that occurred in the mimes wore 
remarkable for the extravagance of the 
grimaces and the disgusting nature of the 
gestures, Owing to the continually do- 
generating tastes of the Roman public, they 
and the pantomimes enjoyed the greatest 
popularity during the Empire, expecially 
as here, no loss than in the Afrilana, a 
certain freedom of speech was sometimes 
permitted; and among dramatic ropresenta- 
tions propor they occupied the first place, 

Mimiambi. See Tamvic Porrry. 

Mimnermus. Of Colophin; the creator 
of the erotic type of Greak elegy, an older 
contemporary of Solon; he flourished about 
B.C. 630 600, He gave his collection of love 
elegies the name of the beautiful flute- 
player Nanno, who on account of his ad- 
vanced age would not return his love, 
There are only o few fragments of his 
pooms loft; their chief themes are the 
melancholy complaint of old age abandoned 
by love, the transitoriness of the life of 
man, and the exhortation to enjoy youth, 
the age of love. His language is simple 
and tender, and the ancients therefore 
called him the sweet singer {Ltyjastddes, 
in Solon’s lines to Mimnermus, Bergk’s 
Potte Lyrici, Solon, fragm. 20). 

Mina (Gr. mud;' Lat. mind), An old 
Greek weight, and a sum of coined money 
equal to it, the sixtieth part of a talent, 
like which it varied in value. The weight 
of the mina (=100 drachma) wos 13 Ib 
and the intrinsic value of the Attic maina of 
silver was £3 68. 8d. (Cp. CoInaGE.) 
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gence, meditation, and inventiveness, queen 
of all accomplishments and arts, especially 
of spinning and weaving, as practised by 
women. She was also the patron-goddess 
of fallers, dyera, cobblers, carpenters, musi- 
cians, sculptors, paintera, physicians, hetora, 
poots, schoolmssiers, and. especially 
achoolchildren, Her oldest and most im- 

jortant sanctuaries were at Rome on the 

ills of tho town; on the Capitol, where 
she occupied the chamber on the right ip 
the great temple common to her with 
Jupiter and Juno; on the Aventine, where 
the official meeting placo of jets and 
actors was pituated, and on the Celian. 
Her chief fostival was the Quingudtras 
(q.0.), In the course of time the Greek 
conception gained more ground; Minerva 
was identified with Pollas Athéné. This 
certainly happened with regard to Athens 
considered aa the bestower of victory and 
booty, when Pompey erected a temple to her 
from the booty won in his Eastern cam- 

igns. And Augustus must have regarded 
fer ‘as Athene the Counsellor when he added 
to his Caria Talia » vestibule dedicated to 
Minerva, The Roman Minerva was repre- 
sonted in art in the samo manner as the 
Greek goddess. (Sve ATHENE.) 

Minerval. The school fee among the 
Romana. (See QuinquaTRus.) 

Minés. A mythical king of Orete, the 
centre of the oldest legends of that island, 
He is the son of Zens and of Enrépa; in 
Homer, brother of Rhidémanthys, father of 
Deucélfdn and Ariadné, and grandfather of 
Iddméneus. Residing at Gnossus as the 
“familiar friend of Zens,” he had “nine 
yearly” rule over the flourishing island 
[Od. ‘xix 179}, an expreasion which later 
generations explained as signifying periods 
of nine years; at the end of which he went 
into a cave sacred to Zeus, in order to hold 
converse with his father, and to receive 
the laws for his island. Just as he was 
thought to be the framer of the famous 
older Cretan constitution, so he was aleo 
considered « founder of the naval supre- 
macy of Orete before the times of Troy: 
Hesiod calls him the “mightiest king of 
all mortals,” who rules with the sceptre of 
Zous over most. of the neighbouring peoples. 
Later legend gives him another . 
Sarpédon, and » number of children (among 
othera Andrigtés, Glaucus, Catreus, and 
Phedra) by his wife Pasiphié, a daughter 
of Helis and Perséts, hen after the 
death of Astérién, the husband of Europa, 


‘ from 


MINERVA——MINUCIUS FELIX. 
Minerva. The Italian goddess of intelli- he has driven away 
A 


his brothers in conse- 
quence of @ quarrel, he seizes the kingship 
of Crete, in which he is supported by 
Poseiddn, who, on his prayer that he should 
send him @ bull for ercritice, causes a won- 
derfally beautiful snow-white bull to rise 
sea, But as he, desiring to keep it 
for his own herd, sacrifices another, the god 
to punish him inspires his wife Pasiphaé 
(g.v.) with love for the bull. Homer [Od. 
x1 322] calls Minos the “ meditator of 
evil”; in Iter times he was represented 
age hard-bearted and cruel tyrant, especi- 
ally on the Attic stage, becanse of the part 
he played in Attic legends. On account 
of the murder of his son Andrigéés (y.v.) 
at Athens, he undertook an expedition of 
revenge against Attica, captured Mégiri 
(see Nisvs}, and compelled the Athenians 
to send him once in every nine years seven 
boys and sovon girls to Crete, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur (¢.v.; see also THESEUS). 
Tradition made him die in Sicily, whither 
he had pursued Deedilus (g-v.) on his flight, 
and where king Cdcilus or his daughters 
stifled him in a hot bath, His Cretan 
followers interred him near Agrigentum, 
where his grave was shown. In Homer 
[Od. xi 568] Odysseus secs him in Hadés 
with golden sceptre in his hand, judging 
the shades; he does not appear in the 
logends as judge of the deat by the side 
of ASicus and Rhbidamanthys till later 
(Plato, Apol. 41 a, Gorg. 623 ¢}. 
Mindtaurus (i.e. Bull of Minos), Son of 
Pasyphas (9.v.) and a bull; a monster with 
the bead we bull and the body of a man. 
Minos concealed it in the Jabyrinth, built 
near Gnéssus by Deedajus, and gave him 
as food the criminals, end the youths and 
maidens sent from Athens as a tribute, till 
Theseus by the help of Ariadne penetrated 
into the labyrinth and killed the Minotaur. 
It bas been pointed out that he is the same 
88 the Phoonician Haal Moloch, also repre- 
sented with a bull’s head and supplied with 
humen sacrifices. This worship was put @ 
stop to by Greek civilization, which may 
be considered with all the more reason to 
be represented by Thesous, as in olden 
days the Attic coast was perhaps actually 
ocenpied from time to time by Creten or 
Phesnicien settlers, who sent human sacri- 
fices to Crete as their religious centre. 
Mintelus Félix (Quintus). The first Latin 
Christian author, a man of excellent educe- 
tion, and a distinguished lawyer at Rome. 
After becoming a Christian et an advanced 
age. he wrote in the second half of the 
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Qnd century a dialogue entitled Octavius, 
in which be aims at refuting the objections 
raised against Christianity. The work is 
marked by purity of diction and by acute- 





ness and ision of argument. 
Mingtdés, The daughters of Minyas, 
the rich king of Orebménus and mythical 


ancestral hero of the race of the Minyz; 
their names were Alcathde (Alcithdé), 
Leucippe, and Arsippe. When the worship 
of Dionysus was introduced into Besotia, 
and all the other women wandered in fren: 
over the mountains in honour of the ‘od, 
they alone remained at home, and profaned 
the festival by working at their looms, in 
spite of the warning of the god, who had 
appeared to them in the shape of @ maiden. 
Tt was not till he had assumed the shapes 
of a bull, a fion, and a panther, had made 
milk and wine flow from the yarnbeams, 
and had changed their weft into grapes 
and vine-leaves, that they wore terrified 
and drew lots who should offer a sacrifice 
to the god; and Leucippe, on whom the lot 
fell, tore her own gon Hippasus to pieces in 
her Bacchic fury. They then reged about 
on the mountains till they were transformed 
into bats, With this legend was connected 
the custom, that at the annual festival 
of Dionyeus the priest of the god was 
allowed to pursue the women of the Minyan 
race with a drawn aword and kill them. 
{Hlion, V. HW. iii 42; Plutarch, Quest. 
Gr. 88; Ovid, Met. iv 140, 390-415,} 
Mirrors. Vor mirrors the ancients used 
round or oval, also square, plates of melted 
and polished’ metal, generally of copper, 
mixed with tin, zine, and other materials, 
often silvered and gilded. In later times 


I 


(2,2, 8) romzezax urrnore. 
(Overbeck'a Pempan, p. 404, 18754 


they were also made of massive silver. 
They were often provided with a decorated 
handle and ornamented on the back with 
engravings, mostly of mythological objecta 
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(see cuts), The Etroscan mirrors are in 
this respect remarkably fine [the finest of 
all is represented in fig. 4]. Besides these 





(4) BACK o¥ RCROSCAN MIRROR. 
(Berna Museum.) 


Ayolte with bay tree and Katye om laft; Bemale and Tronyrue 
ameaair rt yn go : 


hand-mirrors, there were alyo in the time 
of the emperors mirrors 6s high as a man 
[Seneos, N. Q. i 17; op. Quintilian xi 8 

68], which were either permanently fixed 
in the wall or {as in Vitrav. ix 8 § 2) let 
‘up apd down like a sash. 

[Greek mirrors were unknown to archwo- 
logists until 1867, when the firat specimen 
was discovered at Corinth. In design 
they are even more beautiful than those 
of Etrarin, They are of two kinds: (a) 
Like the Etrascan mirrors, they are gene- 
rally round, consisting of a single dise with 
‘a polished convex front, to reflect the face, 
and a concave back, ornamented with figures 
traced with the engraver’a burin. This 
variety had o handle in the form of a 
statuette resting ona pedestal, (6) Another 
variety, especially frequent in Greece, con- 
sists of two metallic disca, one inciosed 
within the other, and sometimes hold 
together by a hinge. The cover was 
externally ornamented with res in low 
ielief," and was internally polished and 
silvered to reflect the face. The second 
disc, forming the body of the case, was 
decorated internally with figurea engiaved 
with sharp point See Collignon’s Greck 
Archeology, fig. 186, Leukds and Corin- 
thas personified, on an engraved mirror; 
and de. 187, a fine relief of Ganymede and 
the eagle. In the British Museum we 
have a mirror from Corinth, representing 
Pan playing at the game of ‘Five Stones” 
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with a Nymph attended by Erds (Bronze 
Room, table-caso D) } 

Missio. The Roman term for the dis 
missal of soldiers from service, whother on 
account of illness (wissio causdrta) or of 
some dishonourable offence (missio tgnom'- 
nidsa), or at the expiration of their period 
of service, The last-mentioned, missio 








MISSIO—-MITHRAS. 


legal marriage. The imperial decree which 
contained a hist of those dismissed, arranged. 
according to the subdivisions of the army 
and with the privileges granted, was posted 
on a public building on the Capitol or in 
the Forum, and each one of those specified 
received an extract from this document, 
made out in the presence of seven wit 











9 TMS SACRIFICE OF MITUMAB. 
(Pari, Louvre } 


Adnesta or honoureble dismissal, carried 
with it, under the Empire, the maintenance 
of the dismissed soldier. At first a fixed 
sum of money was given him, afterwards 
8 parcel of land in Italy or the provinces 
was assigned ; he also recsived the rights 
of citizenship, if he did not already possesa 
them, and the privilege of contracting a 


nesses and inscribed on a bronze diptichin 
(qx). Sixty-two such military diplomas 
have been preserved completely or in part. 

Mithris. The Persian of created 
light and of all earthly wisdom. In the 
course of time he became identified with 
the sun-god, who conquers all demons of 
darkness. In the time after Alexander 


MITRA-—MERE. 


the Great, his worship, mixed with various 
custome peculiar to Western Asia, was 
extended over all the Oriental kingdoms. 
In the first half of the Ist century B.c. 
it is_said to have been introduced into 
the Roman provinces in the West by the 
Cilician pirates who were at that time 
masters of the Mediterranean. There aro 
traces of his worship at Rome under 
Tiberius: and in the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Christ, under the Antonines, 
it became common throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and was kept up till the 
ond of the 4th century, Mithras was s 
special favourite of the Roman armios. 
Being born from the rocks, he was wor- 
shipped in natural or artificial caves, such 
as have found in 
every pert of the Roman 
empire. He is represented 
aya young man in oriental 
dyess and as an invincible 
hero, stabbing « bull with 
his dagger or standing on 
bull he has thrown down. 
[Fine specimens of this 
group may be seen in the 
ouvre and in the British 
Musoum and elsewhere (see 
cut).] The cave itself was 
explained by the ancients 
to signify the world, into 
which the human soul 
must aaa that it ma’ 
be purifies many trial 
before leaving it. "Before 
any one was initiated in 
the mysteries of Mithras, 
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Mnémé, Sce Muses. 

Mnéméayns. Daughter of Urinus and 
Gwe, and one of the Titanta&s, the goddess 
of by Zeus, mother of the Muses 
(gv.), in’ ‘company with whom she was 
usually worshipped. 

Mnésielés, A Greek architect, the builder 
of the Prépijiea (9.v.). 

Modius. The principal dry measure of 
the Romans, equal to nearly two gallons, 
a sixth part of the Greek medimnus. It 
was divided into 16 seztarii, 32 heminge, 
64 quartdrié, 128 dcdtabiila, 192 chtthi, 

Mare (Gr. Moirai). The Greek god- 
desses of Fate: Homer in one pasaage (Zl. 
xxiy 209] speaks generally of the Moira, 
that spins the thread of life for men at their 











it was necessary for the 
person to undergo a series 
of (it is said eighty) trials 
of increasing difficulty; and an undaunted, 
unsubdued spirit had to be maintained in 
fire and water, hunger end thirst, scoarging, 
and solitude, and the aspirant was thus 
prepared for the initiation. It consisted 
of seven degrees, that of the ravens, the 
secret, the fighters, the lions or she-lions 
(for women were also received), the Por- 
sians, the sun-ranners, and the fathers. 
Various Christian rites seem also to have 
been introduced into the mysteries of 
Mithras. Epithets like “ Lord and Creator 
of all things,” “Father and source of all 
life,” enable us to recognise Mithras as one 
of the pantheistic divinities of declining 
heathendom. 

Mitra. A kerchief which women wore 
round the head. See Hair. 


coord 
© cLosMO, ALKUROS, AND LACHBSIS. 


(Roman relief, in Schloss Tegel, the rendenos of the Humboldts, near Berks.) 


birth ; in another [#. 49] of several Moirai, 
and elsewhere [Od, vii 197] of the Clothes, 
or Spinners. Their relation to Zeus ond 
other goda is no more clearly defined by 
Homer than by the other Greeks, At one 
time Fate is a power with unlimited away 
over men and gods, and the will of Fate is 
vearched out and executed by Zeus with 
the other goie [ZL xix 87; Gd. xxii 413]; 
at another Zeus is called the highest ruler 
of destinies, or again he and the other goda 
can change the course of fate [Ji xvi 434], 
and even men can exceed the limits it im- 
poses [Zt xx 886). In Hesiod they are 
called in one passage (Theog. 211-7] daugh- 
tora of Night and sisters of the goddesses 
of death (Xerés), while in another (Theog. 
904} they are the daughters of Zeus and 
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Thémis and sisters of the Hore, whe give 
good and bad fortunes to mortals at thei 
birth; their names are Cloths (the Spinner), 
who spins the thread of life, Lachésts 
{Disposer of Lots), who determines its 
length, ond Afrdpas (Inevitable), whe cuts 
it off,’ As exerting power at the time of 
birth they are connected with Ilithyza, 
the goddexs of birth, who was supposed to 
atand beside them, and was invoked to- 
gether with them, these and the Kervs 
being the powers that decided when life 
should end. As at birth they determine 
men’s destinies in life, they are also able to 
predict them, ‘While on the one hand they 
are regarded es the impartial representa- 
tives of the government of the world, they 
are on the other band sometimes conceived 
as cruel and jealous, because they romorse- 
lossly thwart the plens and desires of mon. 
In ort they appear as muidens of grave 
aspect. Clotho is usually represented with a 
ppindle; Lachesis with a scroll, or a globe ; 
and Afropos with a pair of scales or shears, 
or else drawing a lot (as in the out), The 
Romi identified the Moiraé with their 
native goddonses of fate, the Purce, These 
were also called Fatd, and were invoked, at 
the end of the first week of an infant's life, 
as Fata Seribunda, the goddesses that wrote 
down men’s destiny in life. 

Maris (Ailius). Known as the Atticist. 
A Greek grammarian of the 2nd cent 
after Christ. He was the author of an Att 
Lexicon, a list, in alphabetical order, of @ 
number of expressions and forms used by 
Attic writers, with the parallel expreasions 
‘used in his own time. 

Moliinidm. Eurftua and Otéitus, the 
sons of Actér (whence they were 
called Actdrtde) or else of Poseidon and 
Moliine. [Homer, 2. xi 750, calls them 
by the dual and double name Actdrione 
Motioné.} As boys they fought against 
Nestor and the men of Pylus. When they 
had grown up, they beat the army of 
Hériclée that threatened their uncle 
‘Augens, but were killed by the former near 
Cl8éne in Argolis. In Homer their sons 
Thalpius and Antimichus are the chieftains 
of the Epeians before Troy. A later 
legend describes them as having only one 
body [Athenswus, ii p. 68). 

Momus. In Greek mythology the evil 

irit of blame and mockery, according to 
Hesiod [Pheog. 214] the son of Night. [Ac- 
cording to Lucian, Hermotims 20, he found 
fault with the man formed by Haj 
for not having little doors in his breast, s0 
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ts to allow of his secret thoughts being seen. 
In Philostratos (Ep. 21=37) the only faults 
he finds in Aphrédité are that she is too 
talkative and that her sandal makes too 
much noies,] 

Monéta. See Juno (end of article), 

Money-changers, See Banus ann Banx- 
ING. 


‘Menoptérds, An epithet descriptive of 
around temple with its columns arranged 
in a circle and supporting a cupola, See 
‘TemPue (end of article). 

Months. See CALENDAR. 

Moon, Goddess of. Among the Grooke, 
see SELENE; among the Romans, ae LUNA. 

Mopsus. The name of two Greek seers, 
(1) One of the Laprthe of Hchalta in Thes- 
saly, son of Ampyx and the Nymph Chloris, 
He took part in the Colydonian Hunt and 
in the fightof the Lapitha and the Centaurs 
(see Prrituous), and afterwards accom- 
panied the Argonauts as seor, and died of 
the bite of a snake in Libya, where he was 
worshipped as a hero, and had an oracle, 

(2) Son of the Cretan seer Rhicius and of 
Manto, gor and founder, with Amphildchus, 
son of Amphiiraus, of the celebrated oracle 
(g-v.) at Mallits in Cilicia, Mopeus and 
Amphilochus killed each other in a combat 
for the possession of the sauctuary, 

‘Méra. One of the six principal divisions 
of the army at Sparta, which included all 
Spartans and Periwci that were obliged to 
serve, It wes under the command of a 
polemarch, and consisted of four léchi, eight 
pentecostiés, and sixteen tnomdtie, which 
‘were under as many Wchagi, pentécosterte, 
and &ndmétarchi. These divisions were 
never gent on a campaign in their full 
strength, but only the men of particular 
years, specified in each case. ‘The pole- 
march always took the command of the 
first levy. 

Morpheus. The Greek god of dreams, 
(See Dreams.) 

Morsimus. A tragic poet (see Puiocuzs). 

{Mosaioa. The term mosaic is usually 
derived from » post-classical word mélstewm. 
(Gr. mouseién?), occurring in Spartianus, 
Life of Pescenninus 6, pictum de musivo, 
and Augustine, De Civitate Det xvi 8, 
hominum genera musivo picta, Vt ia the 
art of arranging small cubes or fesstra: of 
marble, coloured stone, terra cotta, glass, or 
some other artificial substance, Bo Bs to pro- 
duce an ornamental pattern or picture, and 
to provide e durable form of decoration for 

ils and pavements, The only mosaic 
hitherto found in Greece Proper is that dis- 
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covered in 1829, in the floor. of the east 
portico of the temple of Zous, at Olympia, 
possibly little later than the first half of 
the 4th century w.c. It is formed of rough 
round pebbles of various colours from the 
bed of the Alphéus, and it represents Tritous 
of graceful design surrounded by a tasteful 
border of palmettes and meandering lines 
(ace Baumeister’s Denkmiller, fig. 998). 
The earliest mosnics mentioned in litera- 
ture are those made for the ship of Hyérén 
II, ebout the middle of the 3rd contury, 
with scenes from the Iliad, which took 300 
skilled workmen a whole year to execute 
(Atheneus, 206 p). To tho same age 


(1) * sme caprronme Doves. 
(Rome, Oapitoline Museum.) 


belongs tho only artist in mosaic whose 
name is recorded in literature, Sdsus of 
Pergimén, famous aa the inventor of a kind 
of mosaic called the daroton (the “un- 
swept” floor), in which the floor of a room 
is inlaid with representations of fruits, 
fishes, and fragments of food that have 
fallen from the table (Pliny, xxxvi 184; 
op;, Stating Silve i 8, 86). Mosaics of 

is type have been found not only at 
Pompeii, but also at Agu! léta and in Algiers. 
Acccording to Pliny, the original design by 
Sogus included 9 remarkable representation 
ofa dove drinking and casting the shadow 
of its head on the water beneath, while 
several other doves were to be seen sunning 
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themselves on the rim of the bowl. The 
best known copy of this is that called The 
Capitoline Doves (fig. 1), found at Hadrian's 
Villa near Tivoli. It is entirely composed 
of cubes of marble, without any admixture 
of coloured glass, 

The art of reproducing paintings ir 
mosn‘e probably originated in Egypt, and 
thence found its way to Italy, The largest 
mosaic picture of Roman workmanship is 
that executed for tho Temple of Fortune at 
Prameste, restored by Sulla (Pliny, xxxvi 
189). This was discovered in 1640, and is 
generally supposed to represent x popular 
féte on the occasion of an inundation of 


the Nile, It probably belongs to the timo 
of Hadrian, 

Among the momsics of Poinpei the most 
fomoue ia that identified en the Battle of 
Tesus, possibly a copy of the painting of the 
same’ subject by Premale artist, Helens, 
“daughter of Timon the Egyptian,” which 
was placed in the temple of Peace in the 
time of Vespasian (Photius, Bibl, p. 482). 
It represents the critieal moment when 
‘Alexander is charging, bare-headed, in the 
thick of the fray, and bas just transfixed 
with his lance one of tho leaders of the 
Persians; while Dirins, with his lofty tiara 
and red chlamfe, is extending his right hand 
in an attitude of alarm and despair (igs. 2 
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‘{QMoasre from the Cava del Fauine, Pompen Naples Museum 
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and 8). In the mosaic itself the lower 
border repiesents a river, apparently the 
Nile, with « crovodile, hippopotamus, ich- 
neumon, ibis, ete., thus confirming the con- 
jectura ‘as to the Egyptian origin of the 
design. 

‘Mosaics bearing the artist’s name are 
seldom found. The two finest of this class 
are thoxe from Pompeii inscribed with the 
name of Dtosodridés of Samés. One of 
theve represonts four masked figures play- 
ing on various instruments. The work is 
composed of very small pieces of glass, of 
the most beautiful colours and in various 
shades (cut in Dyer's Pompeii, p. 276). 
Anothor of similar construction portrays a 
rehearsal for a satyric drama. ground 
is black, the drapery mainly white, but the 
robe of the fluteplayer is bordered with 

urple, the lips are a bright red, and the 
fas and ornaments coloured like gold. 
(See Drama, fig. 2.) The finest mosaic of 
the early part of the 2nd century 4D. is 
the highly pictorial centaur-mosaic now at 
Berlin, found at the Villa of Hadrian (ser 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler, fig. 941). 
mont celebrated works of & lator date in- 
clude that in the Therma of Caracalla, with 
numerous gladiatorial figures of colossal 
size and ungracoful drawing (id. fig. 174); 
and that of the Roman villa at Nennig, 
near Tréves. The dimensions of the latter 
are 50 feet by 83, and the design includes 
several groups of figures inclosed in a 
square or hexagonal framework of tesse- 
Jated marble (ib. figs. 1001-2343). Among 
the mosaics in the British Museum are an 
Amphitrité and Tritona, with Diongeus, 
Malsiger, and At&lanta, all from Halicar- 
nagsus, and of Roman times, since figures of 
Dido and Anéas were found in the same 
villa (Newton's Zravele and Di 
ii 76). As mosnics still in situ in Englen 
may be mentioned those at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Brading! In the “ of 
the Architectural Court” of the South Bor - 
sington Museum are exhibited 100 coloured 
pites with copies of mosaics, collected by 

rR. Wollaston, including a Greek mosaic 
of Iphigenta at Aulis, found in the Crimea, 
and the above-mentioned mosaic of Preneste 
(no. 167). 

Mosaic pavements are known by different 
nemes descriptive of certain varieties of 
structure, (1) A pdvtmentum acctile is 
com] of thin plates of coloured marble 
of various gizes, cut (cia) into slices of 
1 Op. Morgans ‘Romaxo-British Mosaic Pave- 
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regular form and arranged in an ornamental 
trical pattern including triangles, 
fexagons, ete. (Vitruvius, vii 1, 8,4; Sue 
tonius, Caesar, 46 at end). (2) The epithet 
tesgellatum describes a pavement of the 
same general kind, but made up of regular 
square dies (tesséra, tesselle, teastritle), 
forming rectangular designs (é0.). (8) Ver- 
micitlatum is applied to a design formed of 
small pieces of marble in various colours, 
arranged so a8 to imitate the object repre- 
sented with a high degrea of pictorial 
effect. The dies are of different shapes, 
80 as to allow of their following the wavy 
contours of the outline of the object. The 
name is derived from the fact that the gene- 
ral effect of such an arrangement resembles 
the contortions of a cluster of worms 
(vermés). (Cp. Pliny, xxxv 2: Interraso 
marmore vermiculatisgue ad effigies rerum 
crustis; and Lucilins, quoted in Cicero's 
Orator, 149: Quam lepide Teaeis compost: 
ut tesserule omnes—arte pavimento ati 
emblemate vermiculato.) (4) The term [tthd- 
strotum (Varro, R. R., iii 2 f 4; 1 § 10; 
Pliny, xxxvi 189) was probably applied 
@ pavement made of small pieces of stone 
or marble of natural colours, and distin- 
guished from those of colonred glass or 
some other artificial composition, pice 
of glass were used to decorate ceilings 
(Pliny, 2.¢.). 

The gt tessere used in Christian 
mosaics for the background of the pictures 
were formed by applying to a cube of 
earthenware two thin plates of glass with a 
film of gold-leaf between them, and vitri- 
fying the whole in a furnace. It was this 
discovery that led to the extensive applica- 
tion of mosaic for the decoration of the walls, 
and more perticularly the apses, of Christian 
charches. At Rome, we have mosaics of the 
4th century in the churches of S. Constantia 
and S. Maria Maggiore. At Ravenna, those 
of the lower part of the Orthodox Baptistery 
belong to 430 a.p.; those in the Mausoleam 
of Galia Placidia to 440; those in the domes 
of the Orthodox and Arian Baptisteries to 
about 653; those of San Vitale to 647; of 
S. Apoilinare Nuovo to 649, and of the 
archiepiscopal palace to about the same 
date; and, lastly, those of S, Apollinare in 
Clnsse to about 671-677, At Milan, the 
mosaics of S. Lorenzo and S. Ambrogio be- 

to the 5th century ; those of S, Perenzo 
in Istria to the 6th; those of S. Sophia at 
Constantinople were executed in the time 
of Justinian (527-565). At Rome, those of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian are ascribed to 
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526-530; of S. Lorenzo Outside the Walls 
to 577-500; of S. Agnese to 625-633; of 
the oratory of 8. Venantius, the churches of 
S. Praxedea, S. Cecilia in Traatevere, and S. 
Mario Navicells, to the 7th century. After 
the 9th century the art of working in mosaic 
ceased for awhile in Rome and in Italy in 
general, to be revived at a later date in 
the church of S. Cyprian at Murano (1109) 
and the basilica of St. Mark’s at Venice 
(in aud after the 11th century), and after- 
wards at Rome itself. In Sicily, the mosaics 
of the Cappella Palatina in the royal palace 
at Palermo were finished in 1143, while 
thos> of the cathedral at Monreale were 
bogun in 1172. 











‘Authorities, Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
der Romer, 332; Blimuer's Leckno- 





Logie, iii 823-343; Von Rohden on Afosaik 
in Baumeiater’a Denkmdller ; Gerypach, La 
Mosaigque.} {LES} 

Moschus, A Greek bucolic poet, who 
lived in Syracuse abont B.c. 150, Four 
longer and four shortor poems have been 
handed down as his; they show the greatest 
elegance of expression without the trath 
to nature aud the dramatic power of his 
mode} Theocritus, 

Mothicts. See HeLors. 

Mactus Scsvdla (Quintus) was born of a 
fomily in which the pontificate and great 
legal learning had been handed down from 
father to son. He was a friend of the 
orator Crassus and his colleague in almost 
all offices, was made consul in B.c. 95, and 
murdered by the Mariana in 85. A man 
of great integrity and wide culture, he 
combined a profound knowledge of the 
law with remarkable eloquence. He ren- 
dered great service by being the first to re- 
duce the legal materials accumulated in the 
course of time to a consistent and clasai- 
fied system. This he did in his lost work, 
De Faré Ototit, in eighteen volumes; it 
formed the basis for a methodical treat- 
ment of law. Among his pupils were Cicero 
and the lawyer Sulpletus Rafus (q.v.). 

Maulclber. Epithet of Vuloan @v.). 

Mulléus. See Carceus. 

Multa {wrongly spelt mutcta]. The 
‘Roman term for a fine, inflicted either by a 
magistrate for disobedience or insubordins- 
tion, or at the motion of an official by the de- 
cision of She people at the cOmttid tribata, 
or preacril in laws, wills, ete., in_ case 
any one contravened them. It originally 
consisted in cattle, sheep, or oxen; then, 
after B.0. 480, the Lew Jalta Paptria per- 
mitted the payment in money according to 
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a fixed scale (a sheep =10 aases, an ox=100 
asses), The lowest amount of the muita in- 
flicted by @ magistrate in virtue of his office 
wasa sheep; when acts of disobedience were 
repeated, the fine could be raised to 30 oxen 
(suprema muita). Against heavier penalties, 
such, in particular, 28 were imposed by the 
tribunes of the people on account of political 
crimes, e.g. when a general had waged war 
unskilfully or had exceeded the limits of 
his power, an appcal to the cdmitta tribatd 
was granted, and they were decided by that 
body in the rogular Jegal manner. The 
fines impoved by the people were always, 
‘and those imposed by the magistrates usu- 
ally, set apart for sacred purposes; other- 
wise they fell to the erdrtum, as was the 
rule under the Empire. This also received 
a part of the penalties fixed by laws, the 
other was given to the plaintiff, Fines for 
contravention of the clausoa of a will were 
either paid to the funds of a temple or 
to the community to which the testator 
belonged, and at Rome to the wrarium. 

Mummias. A Latin writer of Atellana 
(see ATELLANA), after 90 8,0, 

Mfnietpiom. Originally the Roman term 
for a town the inhabitants of which, called 
mantetpés, only possessed part of the rights 
of Roman citizenship, viz. the private rights 
of conmercium and conabium, while they 
were excluded from the political rights, 
the ius suffragit and the ius hdndrum, the 
right to elect and to be elected to office, 
As Roman citizens, they did not verve 
(like the allies) in cohorts under a prefect, 
but in the legions under tribunes ; they were, 
however, assigned to legions distinct from 
the others, since they were not inacribed on 
the lists of the Roman tribes, and therefore 
could not be levied in accordance with 
those lists. After the dissolution of the 
Latin League in 2.c, 838, the allied towns 
were put into the position of municipia, 

At first there were two classes of muni- 
cépia, according as they retained an inde- 
pendent communal constitution or not. The 
second class, which had no senate, magis- 
trates, or popular assembly of its own, and 
war governed directly by Rome, consisted 
of the prafectire (g.0.). As the municipia 
gradually obtained the fall rights of citizen- 
ship, their nature changed; all peane 
were now called municipes, who did not 
belong to the town of Rome by birth, but 
were full Roman citizens, and hence be- 
longed to a Roman tribe, were registered at 
Rome, could elect and be elected to office, 
and served in the Roman legions, 
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The Lex Talia of 3c, 90 made all the 
towns of Italy municipia with full civic 
rights, and every Italian country-town was 
now called a Roman municipium. Gradu- 
ally the towns in the provinces received 
municipal rights, till finally Caracalls made 
all towns of the empire municipia. Ori- 
ginally one class of municipia had retained 
their own laws and their own constitution ; 
this arrangement underwent a change when 
they wero received into the Roman citizen- 
ship, insgmuch as the Roman law then 
became binding upon them, and a regularly 
organized adminiatration on the Roman 
modol was introduced. The citizens were 
divided ‘into carter, and at thew comitia 
curiata ees all kinds of decrecs, and 
chose officers; most of these rights, how- 
ever, passed into the hands of the local 
senate towards the end of the Ist century. 
This nenate usually consisted of 100 life 
membora, called déciirignes, and in every 
fifth year the vacancies were filled up from 
those who had held office or were qualified 
by their property. The highest officials 
wore the dis viré, who wore judges and 
prosided at the assemblies of the poople, 
especially at elections, and in the senate; 
the two gtinguennais, chosen for a year, 
once in five years, and corresponding to 
the Roman censors; and guastGrés and 
erdiles, officials with similar duties to the 
Roman officials of the same name. (Sre 
Macistratos.) Besides tho dvcurioncs, 
whose position became hereditary at the 
end of the Empire, there were, under the 
heathen emperors, a second privileged class, 
known as Augustdles, choson by decree of 
the local senate and next to that body in 
rank. They made up a collegium, which 
‘was originally dedicstod to the worship of 
the Julian family, and in later times seems 
to have also extended ita functions to the 
worship of the other emperors. The de- 
cline of the municipal ayatem, the pros- 
perity of which had depended on the liberty 
and ‘independence of the administration, 
net in at the end of the 2nd century after 
Christ, when the emperors began to transfer 
to the municipia the burdens of the State, 
and the decurtones gradually became mere 
imperial officials, who were more especially 
responsible for the collection of the tribute 


imposed. 
Maral Crown. See Conon. 
Moreta. See Vents, 


Marrins (visa). A name given by the 
Bomans to vessels mede of an oriental 
mineral called mura, which only occurred 
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in small plates, opaque, of dull lustre and 
changing colours, and very brittle. The 
first veasela of this kind were brought to 
Rome by Pompey in 3.c. 61, among the 
spoils of king Mithridates (Pliny, N. 72, 
xxxvii 18). In Romeenormous prices were 
paid for them on account of their material, 
which is unknown to us, but is held by 
raany to have been a rare kind of fluor spar 
while others identify it with porcelarn]. 

‘hus Nero paid for his cup with a handle, 
madeof murra, the sum of amillion sesterces, 
about £10,000 [7. § 0]. Murra, as well 
as every variety of precious stone, was imi- 
tated in glass. 

Mismus, (1) A mythical singer, seor, 
and priest, who occurs especially in’ Attic 
legends. Ho is said to have liveil in pro- 
Homeric times, and to have boen the son 
of Séléné and Orpheus or Linus or Eumol~ 
pus. Numerous oracular sayings, hymus, 
and chants of dedication and purification 
were ascribed to him, which had Leen 
collected, and also interpolated, by Ond- 
micritas, in the timo of the Pisistatide, 
His tomb was shown at Athens on the 
Musewn Hill, south-west of the Acropolis 
(Pausanias i 25 § 8}, 

(2) Agrammarian and Greek poet, who 
in the beginning of the 6th century after 
Christ wrote a short epic of love, entitled 
Hero and Leander, which shows intense 
warmth of feoling, and hay touches that are 
almost modern, 

Miasigités, i.e. lender of the Muses. 
A title of (Apollo) the god of poots, (See 
ApouLoand Muses.) 

Miaseién (Lat. Maseum). Originally a 
temple of the Muses, then a place dedicated 
to the works of the Muses. In this senso 
the most remarkable and most important 
museum of antiquity was that established 
at Alexandris by Ptolemy Philidelphus in 
the first half of the 8rd century 2.c. This 
institution contributed very largely towards 
the preservation and extension of Greek 
Kiterature and learning. It was a spacious 
and magnificent edifice, supplied with every- 
thing requisite for its purpose, such as an 
observatory, a library, etc.; it lay near the 
royal palace ‘and communicated immediately 
with the temple of the Muses, Noted men 
of erudition were there supported at the 
cost of the State, to enable them to devote 
themselves to their learned studies without 
interruption. They were under the super- 
vision of principals chosen from their own 
body, while the priest of the Muses waa 
at their head. Under the Roman emperors, 
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whon Egypt bed become a province of the 
empire, it still continued, as an imperial 
institute and the centre of all learning, 
especially in mathematics and estronomy 
[Strabo, p. 794]. Caracalla confiscated the 
pensions of the learned men attached to it, 
and the institution itself was completely 
destroyed during the civil ware onder 
Aurelian in the Srd century. 

Muses. In Greok mythology originally the 
Nymphs of inspiring springs, then goddesses 
of song in genoral, afterwards the repre- 
sentatives of the various kinds of postry, 
arts, and sciences. In Homer, who now 
spenks of one, and now of many Muses, but 
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(sbe thet extols), the Muse of history; with 
ascroll. (8) EUTERPS (she that gladdens), 
the Muse of lyrie song; with tho double 
flute, (4) THALIA (she that flourishes), the 
Muse of comedy and bucolic postry ; with 
the comic mask, the ivy wreath, and the 
shepherd’s staff, (6) MEuPOsine (she 
that sings), the Muse of tragedy; with 
tragic mask, ivy wreoth, and occasionally 
with attributes of individual heroes, eg. 
the club, the sword. (6) TaRPsIcHORE (she 
that rejoices in the dance), the Muse of 
dancing ; with the lyre. (7) ERATO (the 
Invely ‘one), the Muse of erotic poetry ; 
with a smaller lyre, (8) POuYMNIA or 














DHTLAPE FONTHWTA GALTOPE TEAPOURORE CHARA 
‘THE MUD, 
(Sareo bagus in tho Lourie, Paris.) 


without specifying their number or their 
names, they are considered as 

dwelling in Olympus, who at the meals of 
the gods sing sweetly to the lyre of Apollo, 
inspire the poet and prompt his cong. 
Hesiod [Theog. b2-, 76-,] calls them the nine 
daughters of Zeus and Mnémds}né, born in 
Piéria, snd mentions their names, to which 
wo shall at the same time add the province 
and the attributes afterwards assigned to 
each (see cuts). (1) CALLiér® (she of the 
fair voice), in Hesiod the noblest of all, the 
Muse of epic song; among hor attributes 
are a wax tablet and e pencil. (2) CuI0 


PoinyMNIA (she that is rich in hymns), 
the Muse of serious sacred songs ; usually 
represented a voiled and pensive. (9) 
UBANtA (the heavenly), the Muse of astro- 
nomy; with the celestial globe, 

Three older Muses were sometimes dis- 
tinguished from these. Minin (Medite- 
tion), Mxfug (Remembrance), AomE (Song), 
whose worship was said to have been intro- 
duced by the Aloide, Otus and Ephialtas, 
near Mount Hélicén. Thracian settlers in 
the Pierian district at the foot of Olympus 
and of Helicon in Baotia ere usually 
mentioned as the original founders of this 
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worship. At both these places were their 
oldest sanctuaries. ing to the general 


belief, the favourite haunts of the Muses 
were certain springs, near which temples 
and statues hed been erected in i 
honour: Castilfa, at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus, and Ag&nipps and Hippdcréné, 
on Helicon, near the towns of Ascra and 
Thespiw. After the decline of Ascra, the 
inhabitants of Thespis attended to the 
worship of the Muses and to the arrange- 
ments for the musical contests in their 
honour that took place once in five years 
Thoy were also adored in many othor places 
in Greece. Thus the Athenians offered 
them sacrifices in the schools, whilo the 
Spartans did so before battle. As the in- 
spiting Nymphs of springs they were early 
connected with Dionyaua; the god of poata, 
Apollo, is looked on ea their lender (Misc 
gies), with whom they share the knowledge 
of post, present, and future. As beings 
that gindden men and gods with their song, 
Hesiod describes them as dwelling on Olym- 
us along with the Charttéy and Himérds. 

‘hey were represented in art as virgin god- 
desses with long garments of many folds, 
and frequently with a cloak besides; they 
were not distinguished by special attributes 
til comparatively Inter times. The Roman 

ets identified them with the Italien 

‘mene, prophetic Nymphs of springs and 
goddesses of birth, who had a grove at Rome 
outside the Porta Captna. (See Ecrria.) 
The Greeks gave the title of Muses to 
their nine most distinguished postesses : 
Praxilla, Mord, Anjté, Erinna, Télésilla, 
Cdrinna, Noseis, Myrtis, ‘and Sappho. 

Museum, See MusEion. 

Music (Gr. masic?, “art of the Muses”) 
included among the Greeka everything that 
belonged to a higher intellectual and artistic 
ednoation. (Plato in his Reyublic, p. 134, 
while discussing education, saya: “Can we 
find any botter than the old-fashioned sort, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the 
soul?” and adds: “When you speak of music, 
do you rank literature under music or not?” 
“y hari | Music in the narrower sense was 
regarded by the Greeks not only as an 
agreeable amusement, but also as one of the 
most effective means of cultivating the 
feelings and the character. The great im- 

rtanoe they attached to music is also shown 

their ides that it waa of divine origin; 
Fes or Apollo were said to have in- 
vented the lyre, Athéné the simple flute, 
Pan the shepherd's pipe, Besides these 
gods and the Muses, Dionfaus also was con- 
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nected with music Numerous myths, os 
for instance those concerning Amphién 
and Orpheus, tell of its mighty power, and 
testify to the Greeks having cultivated 
music at a very early epoch, It was always 
intimately allied to poetry. Originally, epic 
poems were also sung to the accompaniment 
of the eifhdrd, and the old heroes of poetry, 
auch as Orpheus and Musveus, are at the same 
time heroes of music, just a8 in historical 
times the lyric and dramatic poets were at 
the same time the composers of their works. 
It was not until the Alexandrian times that 
the poet ceased to be also a mmsician, 
Owing to ita connexion with pootry, music 
developed in the same proportion, and 
flourished at the same period, aa lyric and 
dramatic postry. OF the Greele recos, the 
Doriang and Holians had a special gevius 
and capacity for music, and among both we 
find the first traces of its development as 
an art, 

‘The actual foundation of the classical 
music of the Greeks is ascribed to TeR- 
ANDER (g.v.), of the Molian istand of Lesbos, 
who, in ‘porfan Sparta (about 2.0, 675) firat 
gave a truly artistic form to song accom- 
panied by the cithdra or cithariitce, and 
especially to the citharodic nétnds (y.v.). 
In the Peloponnesian school of the Ter- 
ponte, who followed his teaching and 
formed a closely united guild, citharodice 
received its further artistic development, 
‘What Terpander had done for citharodice 
was done not long afterwards by CLOnas 
of Thebes or Tégda for aulodic?, or song 
accompanied by the flute, The artistic 
finte-playing which had been elaborated by 
the Phrygian OLxawus in Asia, was intro- 
duced by Clonas into the Peloponnesns 
which long remained the principal seat 
all musical art, Of the two kinds of inde- 
pendent instrumental music, which through- 
out presupposes the development of vocal 
music and always adapts itself to this as its 
model, the earlier is the music on the flute, 
auletice, which was especially brought into 
favourable notice by Sickbiu of Argos 
{about B,C, 680), while the music on stringed 
instruments, cithdristice, i later. Music 
was much promoted by the contesta at the 

blic festivals, above all, by those at the 
Pythian games. Ita highest point of deve- 
lopment was attained in the time of the 
Persian Wars, which seems to have seen 
the completion of the ancient system as it 
had been elaborated by the tradition of the 
schools. The lyric poets of this time, as 
Pinder and Simonidés, the dramatists, as 
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Phryntchus and Esch¥'Ins, were held Wy the 

critica to be unsurpassable models. What 
was added in subsequent times can bardly 
be called @ new development of the art. 
Athena in her golden age was the central 
city where profesional musiciana met one 
another,—Athens the home of Greek dra- 
matic poetry. At thia time yocal, combined 
with instrumental, music largely’ prevailed 
over instrumental music alone. The latter 
was chiefly limited to solo performances. 

Ancient vocal music is distinguished in 
one important point from ours: throughout 
classical times part-singing was unknown, 
and there was at most a difference of 
octaves, and that only when men and boys 
song in the ame choir. Again, in classical 
times, the music was subordinate to the 
words, and was therefore necessarily much 
simpler than it is now. It is only in this 
way that we can explain the fact that an 
ancient audience could follow the musica} 
representation of the often intricate lap- 
guage of the odes, even when the odes were 
sung by the whole choir. Critics regarded 
it as a decline of art, when, at the end of 
tho Peloponnesinn War, the music began 
to be the »mportant element instead of the 
pootry. This change took place at first in 
single branches of the art, as in the solos 
(minodte) in tragedy, and in the dithy- 
rambic choruses. Thenceforward ancient 
music, like modern music, raised itself 
more and more to a free and independent 
position beside that of poetry. 

‘The firat place among the various kinda 
of music was assigned to the indigenous 
ctthdrodicg, which was connected with the 
first development of the musical art; and 
indeed stringed instruments wore always 
more esteemed than wind instruments, in 
part on account of the greater technical 
difficulties which had to be overcome, and 
which led to musicians giving pai ticular at- 
tention to them. ver, playing on the 
flute was limited to certain occasions, as 
its sound seemed to the ancients to arouse 
enthusiasm and passion [Aristotle, Politics, 
viii 8]. There is evidence that, on the one 
hand, the ancient theory of singing and of 
instrumentation (in spite of the primitive 
natare of the instruments) was brought toa 
high degree of perfection ; and that, on the 
other hand, the public must have possessed 
aseverely critical judgment in matters of 
musi 6 characteristic feature of ancient 
music ia the great clearness of ite form, 
regulting, above all, from the extreme pre- 
cision of the rhythmic treatment. 
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[In ancient Greece there were certain lands or 
forme of music, which were known by national 
or tribal names, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
lone, and Zshun, Of these the Dorian an 
an are regarded by Plato aa representing 
the mean 1m respect of pitch, while the Inghest 
vatioties of the Lydian (called Mixo-lydian and 
Syntono-lydian) are contrasted with the Ionen 
and with the lower vanety of the Lycian (after 
wards known as Hypo-lydian), the last two being 
deyribed as “slack,” or low in pitch (Repudlsc, 
p. 898, and Aristotle, Politics, vii Band 7). Each 
of these was regarded ag expressive of & par- 
ticular feeling. Thus, the Dorian was deemed 
appropriate to earnest end warlike melodies ; the 
Phiygun was exiting and emotionel; the 
Moxo-lydien patheticand plaintive. ‘The Ahan 
was intermedinte between the high - pitched 
Lydien and the low-pitehed Ionian. (atheneus 
p.62fe, f,and 32Ga The terms Toman anc 
Ahan fell out of use, and the following names 
‘were generally applied to seven forms of music, 
‘deginuing with the highest m pitch and ending 
with the lowost.—Maxo-lydian, Lydian, Phry- 
gien, Dorian, Hypo-lydian, Hype-phrymaa, and 
Hypo-deran. These seven forms wea known as 
harméntee (harmonta meaning literally « “fittang” 
or adjustment " hence the “tuning” of a series of 
notes, or the formation of a “soule”), ‘They were 
afterwards hnown as (cuoi, or trépei, the Latin 
méds, and our moodsor “ mudea” But the term 
“modes” 18 ambiguous, According to some 
authorities (Westphal and his followers) the 
ancient " modes” differed from one another as the 
lera major mode differa from th 
namely in the order in which the interv 
‘one another, the difference in the “modes” thus 
depending on the place of the semi-tones m the 
cotave. Others suppose that the terms Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydien, and the rest, were applied to 
afferent scales of the same “mode "im the modern 
sense of the term. ‘thus, Mr.D. B Monro, 20 his 
Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 1604, maintains 
that, in the earher periods of Greek music, (1) 
there 18 no dixtinction between “modes” (har 
moma) and “hey5” (onoi or trope), and (3) that 
the musical scales denoted by these terms were 
primarily distinguished by difference of pick 
(p10), To the passages quoted by Mr Monro 
trom Plutarch (De Aon, ee, 6, 6, 15-17, 19) 1n 
support of theadentity of the Greek “ modes” and 
“keys,” may be added Plutarch, de E apud 
Delphos, c. 10, where the “keys” {tonoi) are 
as synonymous with the “modes” 
(Aarmona).] 








As the basis of ¢1 melodic series of 
sounds the ancients had the tetrachord, a 
scale of four notes, to which according to 
tradition the earlieat music was limited. 
The Aeptachord consisted of two tetra- 
chords, ag the central note was at once the 
highest of the first and the lowest of the 
second tetrachord. The heptachord was 
certainly in use before Terpander, who ia 
said to have given to the lyre seven strings 
instead of four, (Strabo, p. 618 He 
really increased the compass of the scale 
from the two conjunct tetracharda of the 
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saven-atringed lyre to a full octave, with- 
out increasing the number of the strings. 
This he did by adding one more string at 
the upper end of the gcale, and takingaway 
the next string but one. Aristotle, Prob- 
lems, xix 82.) 

Thus arose the ortachord or octave, and 
at lant, after various additions, the We 
ing scale of notes was formed : 
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and continued to be satisfied with a system 
of scales (“harmonies”) sung by the sole 
guidance of the ear. Amongat the Canontci 
were philosophers such as Patouaus, 
Arcrfras, Démdceirvs, Plato, and ARIs- 
TOTLE. Lasus of Hermione, the master of 
Pindar, is moutioned as the firat anthor of 
a theoretical work on music. The “ har- 
monic” ARIsToxiwus (q.v.) of Tarentum, & 
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From the lowest 4 onwards, this scale 
was divided into tetrachords in such a 
way that the fourth note was always also 
regarded as the first of the following tetra- 
chord; (the intervals between the sounds 
of the tetrachord were, in ascending order, 
semi-tone, tone, tone}. This sequence was 
called the diatonic genus. Besides this 
there was also the chromatic, the tetra- 
chords of which were aa follows, b cba e, 
ef 0g a {the intervals in this cage were 
semi-tone, semitone, tone and a half). 
Thirdly there was the enharmonic, the 
tetrachord of which [had for ity intervals 
4 tone, } tone, 2 tones, and sccordingly) 
cannot be expressed in modern notation. 
[See also p, i) 

‘With regard to the musical instruments 
it may be mentioned that only stringed 
instruments (cp. especially CrtHaRA and 
Lyna) and the finte (g.v.), which closely 
resembled our clariouet, were employed in 
music proper; and that the other instra- 
ments, such as trumpets (Kee SALPINX), Pan's 
pies (see Syinx), cymbals (cymbdla), aud 

ettledrams (see TYMPANUM), Were not in- 
cluded within its province. 

In proportion to the amount of attention 

nid to mnwic by the Greoks, it earl 

came the subject of ‘learned ri 
and literary treatment. The philosopher 
P¥raiedris occupied himself with musical 
acoustics; he succeeded in representing 
numerically the relations of the octave, the 
fifth, and ‘the fourth. For representing 
the symphonic relations the Pythagorean 
achool invented the monochord or canon, a 
atring stretched over a sounding board and 
with a movable bridge, by means of which 
the string could be divided into different 
Tengths; it wag on this account known as 
the school of the Cdndnici as o} to 
the Harmdntef, who opposed this innovation 
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pupil of Aristotle, was held by the ancieuts 
to be the gieatest authority on wnuaic; from 
lis numerous works was drawn the greatest 
part of subsequent musical literature. Of 
other writers on music we may mention the 
well-known mathematician Evo, and the 
great antronomer CLaupius PriLimcos, 
who perfected musical coustica. 

Aniong the Romans, a native development 
of music was completely wanting. They had, 
indeed, an ancient indigenous musical in- 
strument, the short aud slender Latian flute 
ites four holes ; but eal pectic bre of 

ute-playing was, at an early period, thrown 
into thebackgrovnd by the Eyrusca, which 
‘was practised as a profession by foreigners, 
imen, and people of the lowest classes 
of the Roman relation, Among the nine 
old guilds, said to have been instituted by 
king Nama, there was one of flute-players 
(flbTe%nes), who ansisted at public sacritices. 
With the Greek drama, Greek dramatic 
music was also intrnduced; it was, how- 
ever, limited to flute-playing (cp. FLUTE), 
Strmged instruments were not originally 
known at Rome, and were not frequently 
employed till after the second Punic War. 
Indecd, as Groek usages and manners in 
general gained ground with the beginning of 
the 2nd century, wo also did Greek music. 
Greek dances and musical entertainments 
became common at the menla of aristocratic 
fomilies, and the younger members of re- 
spectable households received instruction 
in music as in dancing. Though it was 
afterwards one of the subjects of higher 
education, it was never considered & real 
and effective meaus of training. Enter- 
tainments like our concerts became frequent 
towards the end of the Republic, and 
formed part of the musical contesta insti- 
tated by Nero, a great lover of music, in 
4D. 60,0n the model of the Greek contesta, 
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Domitian had an Odaum built on the 
Campus Martiua (Pield of Mara) for the 
musical entertainments of the Agon Capt- 
toltnua, instituted by him in A.D. 86, and 
celebrated at intervals of four years to the 
end of the classical period.— Passages bear- 
ing on music in Roman literature have no 
independent valae, as they are entirely 
drawn from Greek sources.—For Roman 
‘military music, see Lrtuus (2) and Tosa. 

Mita. See Manta. 

Myrmidénés. A race in Southern Thes- 
asly, said to have originally dwelt in the 
island of Aigina and to have emigrated 
from it with Pélous. They fought Pefore 
Troy under their chieftain Achillés, For 
legends about their origin, see Auacus. 

Myrmille. See GuaDIaToREs. 

Myrén. Ono of the most celebrated Greck 
artists, of Eleuthére in Attica, an older 
contemporary of Phidias and Péifclitus,and 
like them a pupil of Agsladas. ‘His works, 
chiefly in bronze, were numerous and very 


varied in subject, 
gods, heroes, and 
especially athletes 


and representations 
of avimals, which 
wore admired by the 
ancients for their 
lifelike truth to 
nature. Most famous 
among these were 
his statue of the 
Argive runner La- 
das ; his Discsbilus 
{or Quoit - thrower, 
gee cut), which we 
are enabled to ap- 
precinte in several 
copies in marble, the 
dest being that in 
the Palazzo Messimi 
in Rome: and his 
Cow on the Market-place at Athens, which 
received the very highest praine among the 
ancients, was celebrated fin 36 extant epi- 
grams, in the Greck Anthology, all quoted 
in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, §§ 550-588], 
and may be regarded as his mastarleoe. 
He wan also the first to represent what is 
really a genre portrait, in his Drunken 
Old Woman [Pliny, N. #7, xxxvi 32; but 
this is now attributed to another artist, one 
Socrates. Overbeck, 5 2092]. 
ha. Mother of Adonis by her own 
father Cinfras. (Cp. ADONIS.) 

Myrtéa. See Venus. 

Myrtilus. Son of Hermés, charioteer of 





MARRLR COPY OF HI RON'S 
Dreconoit ». 
(Rowe, Palazzo Measim:,) 
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ndmiis, whose defeat by Pélops was duo 
to his treachery, When he demanded the 


reward that had been settled, the half of the 
realm of Enomats, Pelops threw him into 
the sea near Géreatus in Eubqsa, and that 
Ret of the Zgean was thence called the 
fyrtoan Sea. (Cf. Gixomaus and Pevors.) 
{Mys. A famous toreutio artist who en- 
ved the Battle of the Centaurs on the 
inside of the shield of the Athéné Préma- 
chds of Phidias. The work was executed 
after a design by Parrhisins (Pausanias, i 
28 § 2), a generation after Phidias. It was 
Parrhasins also who designed the Capture 
of Troy for a cup embossed by Mys (Atho- 
nus, p. 782 2). He is also mentioned in 
Propertiua, iii 7,12; and Martial, vifi 84, 
61, xiv 25] (J.B. 8] 
Mystm. ‘Tho Greck term for thoue who 
had been initiated into the mysteries of the 
lesser Elenginia. (See ELEUSINIA.) 
‘Mysteries. The name given by the Greeks, 
and inter also by the Romnns, to vorious 
kinds of secret worships, which 1osted on 
the belief that, besides the general modes of 
honouring the gods, there was another, re- 
vealed only to the neloct fow. Such religious 
services formed in almost all the Greek 
atates an important part of the established 
worship, and were in the hands of an impor- 
taut body of priests appointed by the State. 
If any one divulged to the uninitiated tho 
holy ceremonies and prayers, or sometimes 
even the uamex ouly, by which the gods 
were invoked, he was publicly punished for 
impiety. Some mysteries were exclusively 
managed by special priests and assistants 
to the exclusion of nil Inymen. ‘fo others 
a certain elas of citizens was admitted ; 
thus the Attic Thesmdphitd could only be 
celebiated by women living in Inwful wod- 
lock with a citizon, and themselves of pure 
Athenian descent and of unblemished reputa- 
tion At ather mysteries peaple of every 
kind and either sex wore allowed to be pre- 
sent, if they had carried out certain proli- 
aninary conditions (especially purification), 
and had then bron admitted and initiated. 
The usages connected with the native 
mysteries were similar to the ceremonies 
of Greek divine service: in the course of 
time, however, many other elements were 
borrowed from foreign modes of worship. 
Thay consisted uenally in the recital of cer- 
tain legonds about the fortunes of the deity 
celebrated, which diffored from the ordinary 
myths in many respects (e.g. the namea and 
genealogies), and were often accompanied by 
a dramatic representation, with which was 
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connected the exhibition of certain hol; 
things, including symbols and relics. 
many cases the symbols were not hidden 
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of Orpheus constituted a religions socie 
which gradually extended to every Grod 
country, Their religious services were also 


from the public eye, but their meaning was | called mysteries, not only because the ini~ 


revealed to the initiated alone. Of native 
mysteries those considered most holy were 
the Eleusinian mysteries of Deméwér: we 
know more about the ceremonies in this 
case than in any other. (See ELEusINIA.) 
Noxt to these came the Saimothracian mys- 
teries of the Cabtri (q.v.), which in course 
of time appear to have become very similar 
to the Eleusinian. In these two mysteries, 
as indeed in all, no deeper meaning was 
originally attached to the legends, usages, 
and symbols. But, as time went on, these 
initiations were supposed to have a peculiar 
power of preserving men amid the dangers 
of this life by purification and expiation, 
of giving him a temporary blessednese, and 
above all of conferring @ sure prospect of 
a state of bliss after death. {Isocrates, 
Paneg, § 28.) This chanyo is in great 
part due to the infinence of a sect, the 
Orphici (see OnPuEUS). Following Oriental, 
Egyptian, and also Pythagorean doctrines, 
they taught that expiation and sanctification 
were necessary for this and for a future life, 
and that these must be effected by means 
of the initiations and purifications which 
they pretended Orphens had revealed to 
them. Those who enjoyed these revelations 
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Nenia, properly spelt Nénia (¢.v.). 

Navin (Gneus). A Romanepic and dra- 
matic poat, Born apparently in Campania, 
aboot 270 3.c., he served in the Roman 
army during the first Punic War; and, set- 
tling after this at Rome, he brought his first 
play upon the stage in 235, i.e. soon after 
the first appearance of Livius Andronicus, 
Owing to the license and recklessness with 
which he incessantly attacked the Roman 
nobles, especially the Metelli, he was thrown 
into prison, and thongh liberated thence by 
the tribunes of the people, was afterwards 
banished from Rome. He died in exile at 
Utica about 200, 

His pootical account of the first Punic 
War (Bellum Pentcum), written in old 
age in the Saturnian metre, made him the 
creator of the Roman national epic. The 
work originally formed one continuous 
whole, but at a later time waa divided into 
seven books by the acholar Octavius Lam- 
padio, The fragmenta preserved give the 
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part in them, but 
Yecause the representationa and usages 
connected with them had a hidden mystic 
meaning. It was chiefly owing to their 
influence that foreign mysteries were intro- 
duced into Greece, and that thus the various 
systems were blended together. Among 
foreign mysteries must be mentioned the 
wild and fanatic orgies of Dionjsus (or 
Bacchus), Sabazius, and Cybele, 

The first of these gained a footing in Rome 
and Itely under the name of Bacchandtia, 
aud in 186 B.c. had to be firmly suppressed 
by the government on account of the ex- 
cosses connected with them [Livy xxxix 
8-19]; while the Inst-mentioned were most 
widely spread even in early imperial times. 
(See Ruxa.) The mysteries connected with 
the worship of Isiv and of Afithras (g.v.) 
were also Tela in high esteem by Greeks 
and Romans down to @ late period. The 
whole system of mysteries endured to the 
very end of the pagan times, for the deeper 
meaning of ity symbolism offered a certain 
satisfaction even to the religious require- 
menta of the educated, which they failed to 
find in the empty forms of the ordinary 
worship. (Cp. Oxuixs.) 





impression of ita having been little more 
thon a chronicle iu verse. Indeed, evon in 
its plan, it bears a close resemblance to tho 

rose chronicles of the Roman annalists; for 

ere, a8 there, the real subject of the poem 
was preceded by an account of the early 
history of Bome, dating from the flight of 
Znéas from Troy. Nevius also made an 
important departure in the province of 
dramatic poetry by creating a national 
drama. Besides imitations of Greek tra- 
gedies, of which seven alone are known by 
name and by extant fragments, it was he 
who first attempted to ndapt the materiale 
of his country’s history to the dramatic 
form handed down by the Greeks. Thus, 
in the Romiilus or Liipus, be treats of the 
youth of Romulus and Remus; and, in the 
play Clastidium, of a contemporary his- 
torical event. From the number of titles 
of hie comedies still preserved (over thirty), 
end from the verdict of antiquity, we may 
infer that his forte lay in comedy: be 
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appears to have been no mere translator of 
Ins Greek originals, but to have handled 
them with considerable freedom. It was in 
his comedies especially that he introduced 
his attacks on men and eventa of the day. 

Naiads (Gr. Naiadzs), The Nymphs of 
rivers and springs. (See N¥MPHS.} 

NamAttines (Claudius Riitilius). A 
Roman poet, by birth a Gaul aud » pagan, 
who was prefectus urbi under Honorius in 
aD. 416, After the sack of Rome by Alario, 
he returned to his native country, ravaged 
at that time by the Visigoths, and described 
his journey home in two books, De Keditu 
suo, of which the beginning of the firat and 
the end of the second have perished, The 
poem ia pure and correct in language and 
motrical form, and is interesting on account 
of its pathetic description of the misfortunes 
of the time. 

Names. (1) The Greeks had no names 
denoting family, nothing corresponding 
to our surnames. Hence the name of the 
new-born child was left to the free choice of 
the parents, like the Christian name with 
us; the child usually received it on the 
seventh or tenth day ofter birth, the occa- 
sion being » family festival. According to 
the most ancient custom, the son, especially 
the first-born, received the name of his 
grandfather, sometimes that of his father, 
or a name derived from it (Phocds—Phoclon) 
or similarly compounded (Thédphrastis— 
Théddords). As a rulo a Greek only had 
one name, to which was added that of his 
father, to prevent confusion, ¢.g. Thicy- 
didés (scil, the son) of Oléras. A great 
many names were compounded with the 
names of gods (Iitrakleitds, Hcriddtos, 
Artémtdorde, Didgtnes), or derived from 
them (Demetris, Apolionids). Frequently 
names of good omen for the future of the 
child were chosen. Sometimes a new name 
was afterwards substituted for the original 
one; 60 Plato was originally called Aris- 
tdclés, and Thadphrastus Tyrtimus. Slaves 
‘were usually called after their native coun- 
try, or their physical or moral peculiarities. 

(2) The Homans, in the republican 
times, hed their names in the following 
order: praendémen (=our “Christian name”), 
nomen (name of race, gantile name), cognd- 
men (surname, denoting the family). The 
gentile name, which originally (always in 
Potrician names) had for derivative suffix 
“tus (ag. Ianius, Cornelius, Tullius), was 
common to all those connected with the 
gems men, women, clients, and freedmen. 

‘he prenomen was given to sons on the 
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third day after birth, the dies lustricus, 
and was officially confirmed when the tiga 
virtlis was assumed and the name was in- 
scribed on the roll of citizens. The original 
meaning of the prenomen, in which there 
was sometimes s reference to peculiar 
ciroumatances at birth (e.g. Lacius=born 
day, Manive=born in the morning; 
jwintus, the fifth, D&ctmus, the tenth), came 
to be disregarded in the course of time, when 
the name was given, Asa rule, the eldest 
son received the prenomen of his father. 
Of these there was a comparatively limited 
number in the noble families; some were 
employed only by certain gentes, even by 
certain families, as for instance Appius 
exclusively hy the Claudii, and Tihirius 
especially by the Néroncs who belonged to 
this race; while others were actually pro- 
hibited in certain families, e.g, Marcus in 
that of the Afanltt.! The prenomen wns 
usually written in an abbreviated form; 
thus, A. stands for Aulus, C, for Gadus, Gn. 
for Gnaeus, D, for Décimus, L, for Lacing, 
M. for Maniux, M. for Marcus, P. for 
Publius, Q. for Quintus, Ser. for Servius, 
S. or Sex. for Sextus, Ti. tor TWerius, T. 
for Titus. 

The surname(cognomen), the use of which 
was, in early times, not customary among 
the plebeians, served to denote and distin- 

the different families of the same race, 
which often included several, patrician and 
plebeian. Thus the gens Cornelia comprised 
the patrician families of the Sctptones, 
Buller, ete., and the plebeian families of the 
Deabelie, Lentiili, eto. [Lt is true that some 
patrician families had fixed eognomina (e.g. 
Nero), but it was quite common for plebeians. 
to take cognomina or to have them given; 
e.g. Ca, Pompeius Magnus, C, Avinius Pollio, 
and his son Asinius Gallus. Some pleboians 
never took a cognom eg. the Autonii, 
But the Tuli are Ciceronés in the last ceu- 
tury of the Republic. Cognomina, whether 
fixed or otherwise, are generally of the 
natare of nicknames, or, at any rate, add a 
description of sone personal characteristio; 
e.g. Naso, Strébo, Gallus, Scrafa, Asind, 
Rafus.) 

the surname there was sometimes 
added @ second and even a third, in later 
times called the en, to indicate a 
Iateral branch of the family, for instance the 
Sctpiones Nastca; or, in memory of some 
remarkable exploit in war (e.g. Sctplo Afrt- 
cdnus, Astaticus, ete.), or in consequence of 
a popular designation (eg. Sctpto Nasica 
Sérépio) or of an adoption. It waa the ori- 
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gina] custom for the adopted son, on passing 
from ona gens to another, to add to the 
pranomen, nomen, and cognomen of his 
adoptive father the name of his own former 
gens with the termination @nus. Thus 
the full name of the destroyer of Carthage, 
the son of L, Amilius Paulus adopted by 
one of the Scipios, was P(ublius) Comne- 
ling Scipio Africanus Emilianus, After 
about 7U A.D. there were many irregulari- 
ties in the way these numes wore given, 
the tendency being to give very many. 

‘Women originally had only one nam 

the feminine form of the gentile name o: 
their father, e.g. Cornelis. In later times 
they sometiines had a pra-nomen also, which 
they received on marriage. It was the 
feminine form of the husband’ pranomen, 
eg. Gais, Sometimes they hed both names, 
eg, Aula Cornelis, The prenomen went 
out of usa fora time during the Inter Re- 
public, and it was afterwards placed after 
the nomen like a cognomen (0g. Iunia 
Tertia), Under the Empire, they regularly 
had two names, oithor the nomen and cog- 
nonin of the father (e.g, Cactha Metella) 
or the vomina of father and mother (¢.g. 
Valeria Attia, daughter of Attius and 
Vatevia). 

Slaves were originally designated by the 
renomen of thei master, og, Maretpor = 
fuvei pucr (slave of Marcus). Later, when 

the number of slaves had been greatly mul- 
tiplied, it became necessary to give them 
names chosen at random. Freedmen regu- 
larly took the nomen, afterwards the pra~ 
nomen also, of the man who freed them 
(or of the fathor of the woman who freed 
them), while they retained their previous 
name as a cognomen; thus the name of 
the well known freedman of Cicero was M. 
‘Tullius Tiro, and of a freedman of Livia 
(the wite of Augustus), M. Livius Ismirus. 

Nana. See ATTIs. 

Nits. The Greek term for the inner 

portion ofa temple, (See TEMPLE.) 

Narcissus. The beautiful son of the river- 

gnd Céphisas. He rejected the love of the 
Nymph Eché (g.v.),and Aphrodita punished 
lnm for this by inspiring him with o passion 
for the reflexion of himself which he saw in 
the water of n fountain. He pined away in 
the desire for it: to see one’s reflexion in 
the water was hence considered as a pre- 
sage of death. The flower of the same 
name, into which he was changed, was held 
to be & symbol of perishablenens and death, 
and was sacred to Hadés, the divinity of the 
world below. Peratphiné had just gathered 
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‘& narcissus, when she was carried off by 
Hades. 








* mARCISsUB, 
(QAur4l pamtng from Pompen, Naples Murenm,) 


Nauarchus (Gr. nawarchds= commander 
of aship), The Spartan term for the com- 
mander of the fleet, chosen for one year, 
aleo a general term for the captain of a 
ship, regularly so used in the fleeta of the 
Roman Empire. 

Naucririw. Administrative districts at 
Athens dating from prehistoric times; they 
were 48 in number, 12 from each of the ok 
phil, Each of them wes obliged to fur- 
nish two horsemen and s ship towards the 
army and navy. The naueriiri, who were 
at their head, seam to have formed a college 
or corporate body, who occupied themselves 
especially with all military and financial 
affairs, while current business was managed 
by tho prijtdneis, whose offico was the 
Prijtdnetin, Clisthtnés raised their num- 
er to 50, 6 from each of the 10 new phyle, 
and probably restricted in fonctions to the 
services to the State, and enpecially the 
flest. It is likely that they were given up 
after the fleet had been increased by The- 
mistocles; their place was probably taken 
by the tricrarchies. (See Lerrourata,) 

Naumichia. A name given by the 
Romans to contests between ships, repre- 
sented for the amusement of the people, and 
commemorating naval engagements famons 
in history. The first representation of this 
kind was given by Cesar in 5.c. 46 in a 
basin dug out for this purpose on the Cam- 
pus Martius, on which occasion a Tyrian 
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and an Egyptian flee: fought against each 
other, cach with 2,000 rowers and 1,000 
marines on board. In sc 2, Augustus, at 
the dedication of the temple of Mais Ultor, 
had a seafight between Athenians and Per- 
sians, repiesented with thirty ships The 
greatest of all nawmachee was that of 

laudius im AD 52, it took place on the 
Fucine Lake, and 19,000 men im the diess 
of Rhodiana and Siclians fought m two 
fully armed men of-war, For sumilar con- 
tests the arcna of the amplutheatre wos 
sometimes filled with water The crews of 
the ships consisted of gladiators, prisoners, 
and criminals who had been condemned to 
death 

Naupltus (1) Son of Poserdon and Amj- 
moné (sce Danaus), founder of Naupha, and 
a famous navigator 

(2) A kang of Buboa, busband of Cl¥- 
méu. (See Carrrus) After the unjust 
execution of his son Palimedes (gv) at the 
siege of Troy, the Greeks retused to give 
him the satisfaction he demanded There- 
upon he avenged his son’s death by raising 
deceptive fire-signals, and stianding the 
returning Greeks among the breahor» nonr 
the cliffa of Capharéas in Enbcea He thus 
caused the slupwreck and destruction of a 
largo number He 1s sud to have finally 
thrown himself into the sea 

Nausicia The discreet and beautiful 
daughter of the Pheacian king Alcinotis 
and Arete She met Odysseus when he 
was cast ashore on the island of Scherfa, 
and conducted him to hei father’s palace 
(Homer, Or vi) 

Nautddic: Commercial judges at Athens, 
a judicial bead, boving cognisance in 
disputes between tiaders and awts agarmet 
foreigners who pretended to be citizens 
The fomer clasa of cases they settled them- 
selves , the latter they prepared and bought 
before the Heliastic court In Demosthenes’ 
time they had ceased to exist, and both 
kinds of suits came under the jurisdiction 
of tho Thesinstheta 

‘Nisirius A Latm panegyne wnter, 
the author of an eulogy on the empaor 
Constantine, delivered B21 aD 

Néarchus A Gresk write: of Ciete,1¢81- 
Gent afterwards at Amphipshs He wasa 
friend of Alexander the Gieat in brs youth, 
and admmtered the satrapy of Lycia for 
five years after the battle of Granicus (334 
BC) He then took part in the Indian 
dation (327 Bc.) and returned, a4 conunanaer 
of the Reet, down the Indus and along the 
coast of Asia, to the mouth of the Tigris 
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After Alexander's death he attached humsolf 
to Antigéous, He wrote an account ot his 
voyage, which was rich 1m geographical dis- 
coveries Of this we possess, bosides frag- 
mente, an abstract in Arrian’s Indira The 
investigations of later tames have m many 
respects confirmed the trustworthiness of 
ins statemente concerning ancient India 

Nectar. The drmk of the Greek gods 
(ae Amarosta), which Home: describes as 
& red wine [JZ xix 38] which Hebe poura. 
out for the ammortals [2b av 3] 

Nécysia Feast in honour of the dead 
(See Burra ) 

Néfast Digs Sce Fastr 

Néleus Son of Poseidon and Tyré the 
daughter of Salménens, brother of Pattas 
The brothers are exposed after bu th by ther 
mothe, who afte:wards maried Cretheus 
of Tolcns they are found by a herdsman 
and brought up by hun until they grow up 
and ate acknowledged by their mother 
After Cretheus’ death they quarrel about 
the possession of Ioleus, and Neleus, to- 
gether with Mélampus and Bras, the sons 
of hrs half-brother Amjthion retires into 
exile m Messen, where Aphareus, Tyro’s 
consi, allows them to eceupy Pins  B; 
Chloris, daughter of Amplnon, the hing of 
the Manyan Orchéménus (it 15 only a later 
myth that identifies him with Aunphion of 
Thebes) he 18 father of twelve sons, of 
whom Périclfménus and Nestor (qv) are 
the most celebrated, and one daughter, the 
beautiful Pero, bride of Bias (see MELAMPUS) 
On lus refusing to pity Heracles from 
the muider of IphYtus, Heracles invades his 
country and slays all his sons except Nestor, 
who chances to be absent from home at the 
time Nestor becomes the champion and 
avenge: of the aged Neleus when the Epeans 
and their king Angeas, emboldened by Ins 
misfortune, ventme on acts of injustice 
towards hum According to one account it 
was Nelens who renewed the Olympian 
games and died at Cormth, where, 1t was 
said, he was buried at the »sthmus, accord- 
ing to others, he was slam along with his 
sons by Heracles 

‘Néméa (the Nemean Games) One of the 
four Greek natiopal festivals, which was 
celebrated in the valley of Néméa in the 
teriitory of the Argive town Cléone In 
historic times the festival was held in 
honour of Zeus, who had here a temple with 
sacred grove Origmally it 1s said to have 
consisted of funeral games, instatuted by 
the Seven dung their expedition agamsat 
Thebes, m memory of the boy Archémbrus 
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(see Seven acatnst Tueves; Héraclés 
afterwards changed it into a festival in 
honour of Zeus. From about 575 onwards, 
athletic competitions were added to the 
festival, after the model of those at Olympia ; 
and, like the latter, it was only gradually 
that it developed into a general Hellenic 
celebration. It was held twice in a period 
of four years, once in August, every Yourth 
year, once in winter, every second or first 
Olympic year. [It ia more probable, how- 
aver, that the so called “Winter Nomea” 
were only local games held in Argos, and 
that the panhellenic Nemes were celebrated 
in alternate yeara at the end of every first 
and third Olympic year, at a time corre 
sponding to our July. ' The question is 
discussed by Ungor in the Philologus xxxiv 
50, but Droysen, in Hermes xiv 1, considers 
it still ansettled.] The management of the 
festival wns originally possessed by the 
Cleonseans, but soon passed, together with 
the possession of the sanctuary, into the 
hands of the Argives. The games consisted 
of gymnastic, equestrian, and musica! con- 
testa (for the two former, cy, OLYMPIAN 
Games); the prize was a palm-branch and 
a garland of fresh stud [often rendered 
A pantey:t but more probably identical 
ith the “ wild celery "}. 
Néméan Lion, The, See Heractes. 
Némésidnus (Marcus Aurelius Olympius), 
‘of Carthage. A Roman poet famous in 
his own times, belonging to the end of the 
Brd centary aD. He flourished under the 
emperor Carus and his sons (212-284), 
‘We possess from him the first 425 lines 
of a fairly elegant poem on the Chase 
<Cijnegeticd), and four eclogues, in which he 
haa closely followed Calpurnius (9.v., 2). 
Némésle. A post-Homeric personification 
of the moral indignation felt at all derange- 
ments of the natural equilibrium of things, 
whether by extraordinarily good fortane or 
by the arrogance usually attendant thereon. 
According to Hesiod she is daughter of 
Night, ond with Aidos, the divinity of 
Modesty, left the earth on the advent of 
the iron age. As goddess of due proportion 
the hates every trangression of the bounds 
‘of moderation, and restores the proper and 
normal order of things, As, in doing this, 
she punishes wanton boastfulness, she is 
‘a divinity of chastisement and vengeance. 
She enjoyed special honour in the Attic 
district of Rhamnus (where she was deemed 
to be the daughter of Ocdinns), and is often 
called the Rhamnusien goddess; her statue 
there was said to have been executed by 
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Phidias ont of a block of Perian marble 
which the Persians had brought with them 
in presumptnona confidence to Marathon, to 
erect a trophy of victory there. She was 
also called Adrasteia, that name, appro- 
piste only to the Phrygian Rhea-Cybsle, 
ing interpreted as a Greek word with the 
meaning, “She whom none can escape.” 
She was also worshipped at Rome, especially 
by victorious generale, and was represented 
aa a meditative, thoughtful maiden with 
the attributes of proportion and control (a 
ing-rod, bridle and yoke), of punish- 
ment (a sword and scourge) and of swift- 
ness (wings, wheel, and chariot drawn by 
griffins). 

Némérensis. Epithet of Diana (g.v.). 

Nenia (not nenia), A name given by the 
Romana to the funeral dirge in honour of 
the dead, sung to the accompaniment of 
flutes, at first by the relatives, in later times 
dy hired mourners ( prefiea), There was 
also a goddess so called, the dirge por- 
sonified, who had a chapel outside the Porta 
Tumtnalis, 

Nédcdri (‘‘ wardens,” properly sweepers 
of the temple). The Greek term for certain 
officials subordinate to the priests, on whom 
devolved the cleaning and keeping in repair 
of the temple to which they were attached. 
In important temples, especially in Asia, the 
office of a neocorus was considered a dis- 
tinction by which even the greatest person- 
ages felt honoured. In the imperial period 
of Rome, whole cities, in which temples of 
the emperors existed, styled themselves their 
neocori. [Ephesus is described in Acta 
xix 85 as the neocorus, or “temple-kooper,” 
of Artemis.] : 

Radsdimodeis. See Heots. 

Neoplatonism. A form of later Greek 
philosophy, founded upon Plate. (See 
PHILOSOPHY.) 

Néoptdlémus (also called Pyrrhua; ic, the 
fait), "Son of Achilles end Detdimia, Ho 
was brought up by his grandfather Lycd- 
médés in Scfrds. After Achilles’ death, 
however, he was taken by Odyasous to Troy, 
since, according to the prophecy of Héléaus, 
thet town could be taken only by a descen- 
dant of Hicus, Here, jike his father, he 
distinguished himself above all by a courage 
which none could withstand. He slew 

FpPlue, son of Téléphus, and was one of 
te kevose in the Wooden Horse, where he 
alone remained undaunted. Later legend 

jicted him as fierce and cruel: at the 
of Troy he killed the aged Priem at 
the altar of Zeus, hurled "3 BOT, 


NEPHELE——NEREUS. 


Astjinax, down from the walla, and offered 
ap ‘Slyxéne upon his father’s tomb. In 

fomer he arrives safely with much booty 
at Phthia, his father’s home, and weds 
Ménélius’ daughter Hermitné, who was 

omised him during the siege of Troy 
loa ix 5}. Later legend representa him a3 
accompanied by Andrdmiché, Hector’s wife, 
who is allotted him as part of his booty, 
and Helenus, and then, on the strength of 
@ prophecy of Helenus, as going to Epirus 
aud settling there, It was to a son of hia 
by Lanassa, granddaughter of Héraclaa, that 
the later kings of Epirus traced back their 
descent, ond accordingly styled themselves 
acide ; while from his son by André- 
maché, Molossua, the district of Molossia 
was said to derive its name, He afterwards 
went to Phthta, to reinstate his grandfather 
Péleus in his kinydom (whence he had boon 
expelled by Acastas), and wedded 
Hermione, He soon, however, met 
his death at Delphi, whither, ac- 
cording to one story, he had gone 
with dedicatory offerings, or, ac- 
cording to another, to plunder the 
temple of Agel in revenge for 
his father’s death. The accounts 
of his death vary, some attributiny 
it to Orestes, the earlier lover o: 
Hormione; others to the Delphians, 
at the inatance of the Pythian 
priestess; others agnin to a quarrel 
about the meat-offerings. 

‘The scene of his death was the 
altar, a coincidence which was re- 
garded as a judgment for his 
murder of Priam. His tomb was 
within the precincts of the Delphic 
temple, and in later times he was 
worshipped as a hero with annual sacrifices 
by the Delphians, as he was said to have 
vouchsafed valuable assistance against the 
Gauls when they threatened the sacred 
spot [B.0, 279, Pausanias, x 23). 

Nephblé, Wife of Athimis, mother of 
Phrixus and Hellé. (See ATHAMAS.) 

Népba, See Cornerivs (1). 

Weptiinus. The Italian god of the sea, hus- 
band of Silicia (the goddess of salt water), 
identified by the Romans with the Greek 
Poseidon. This identification dated from 
399 pc, when a Lectisternium wes or- 
dained in his honour by the Sibylline 
books. ‘Like Poseidon, he was worshipped 
ag goa of the sea and of equestrian accom- 
plishments. As such he had temple in 
the Circus Flaminius, whilst in the Ci 
Maximus the old Italian god Consus hed 
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an altar in a similar capacity. In after 
times Agrippa built temple and portico 
to Neptune on the Field of Mars in honour 
of his naval victory over Sextus Pompeius 
and Antonius, festival of Neptune 
(Neptinalia), accompanied by games, was 
oslebrated on July 28rd. The old harbour 
god of the Romans was Portanus (g.0.). 
See PoseiDon 

‘Nereids (Gr. Neretdés). The Nymphs of 
the sea, danghters of Néreus (g.v.) and 
Doris. 

Néreus. Tho eldest son of Pontus and 
Gwa, husband of Dari, daughter of Ocdinus, 
father of 50 (according to a later account, 
200) beautiful Sea-nymphs, the Nereida. 
He is described as a venerable old man, of 
a kindly disposition towards mortals, and as 
dwelling ina resplendent cave in the depths 
of the Aigean, 





BORNE ALONG BY A TRITON, 
(Naples Museura,) 


Like all gods of water, he has the gift of 
prophecy and of transforming himself into 
any shape he chooses to assume, He is 
represented a8 an old man with the lenves 
of seaweed for hair and a ycoptie or trident, 
His daughters are likewise benevolent 
beings, well disposed to mortals. They live 
with their father in the depths, but rise to 
the surface in order to amuse themselves 
with ovory kind of pastime and to asst 
sailors in’ distress. They were especially 
worshipped on the islands, on the cossta, 
and at the mouths of rivers, and were 
depicted in works of art as charming 
maidens, sometimes lightly clothed, some- 
times naked, often riding on dolphins and 
Tritons (sce cat). The Noreids most often 
mentioned in mythology are Amphitrits and 
‘Thetis, with Galatea. 
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Nessus, A Centaur, who used to ferry 
travellera over the river Eyénus. On 
attempting to outrage Detinira, the wife of 
Hériclés, he was ahot by the latter with 
one of his poisoned arrows. Upon this he 
presented Deianira with a portion of his 
poisoned blood, professedly to enable her 
to regain her busband’s affections, should 
he prove false to her. The robe smeared 
with the blood proved fatal to Heracles 
(qw.). (Cp. Soph., Trachini@, 558, 1141.} 

Nestér. Son of Néleus and Chloris, ruler 
of the Mesonian and Triphylian Pylas, 
and later also, after the extinction of the 
royal family there, of Messénia; wedded to 


Eurfdic, by whom he had seven sous and ! 


two daughters. He was the only one 
of twelve sons of Neleus who eacal 
being slain by Héracles, since he waa, it is 
said, living at the time among the Gerenians 
in Messenia, from whom he derives the 
name Gérenida, given him in Homer. After 
this disaster, the king of the Epéans, Augeds, 
illegally keeps back a four-horsed chariot, 
which Nelous has sent to Elis to compete 
inacontest. Nelous, as yet hardly a youth, 
retaliates by driving off the herds of the 
Epeans; upon which the latter with a 
large army besiege the Pylian fortress of 
‘Thyrdessa on the Eurdtés, Neleus forms 
one of the relieving army, serving ax a foot- 
soldier, owing to bis father’s having, from 
regard to his youth, bad the war-horses 
concealed from him. He slays in battle 
Augoos’ son-in-law, and, fighting from the 
dead man’s chariot, wins @ most brilliant 
victory, so that the Pylians offer thanks to 
him among men even as they offer them to 
Zeus among the gods. ike manner in 
the war against the Arcadians, when he 
was the youngest of all the combatanta, he 
killed the gigantic and much dreaded hero 
Ereuthéliin. He also took an important 
part in the battle between the Centaurs 
and the Laptthm. In old age, when he was 
ruling over the third generation of his 
people, he wes involved in the expedition 
against Troy, owing, as the story went, to 
the obligation incurred by his son Antild- 
chus eg a suitor of Helen; with Odysseus 
he gains the help of Achilles and Patroclus 
for the undertaking, and himself sails, in 
the company of hia sons Antilochus and 
‘Thras}madés, with 90 ships to the seat of 
war at liam. Here, according to Homer, 
“Nolens te horseman,” in spite of his 
reat age, takes a prominent part among 
the heroes in coun Pmnd attle alike: the 
qualities which adorn him are wisdom, 
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justice, eloquence (“from his lips flows 
language sweeter than honey” [IZ. i 248), 
experience in war, unwearied activity, an 

courage. All value and love him, none 
more than Agamemnon, who wishes that he 
had ten such counsellors: in that case, he 
saya, Troy would soon fall (JZ. ii 872]. He 
is 30 great a favourite with Homer that in 
ancient times it was conjectured that the 
poet was himself a native of Pylos, After 
the destruction of Troy he returns in 
safety with hia von Thrixjincdén to Pylos, 
‘Antilochus (¢.v.) having for the sake of his 
father, who was in sore peril, sacrificed his 
own life in battle against Memnén. Ten 
years afterwards, Télémichns still finds 
him at Pylos, amidst his children, in the 
enjoyment of a cheerfu) and prosperous 
old age. [On the “cup of Nestor,” se 
Torevric Art.) ie 

Ne a. See ACTA, 

Rerum. In tho old Reman legal system 
the solemn process on entering upon a 
rolationship of debtor and creditor under 
the form of manctpatio (q.v.). In the fore 
mula used therein the borrower gave the 
lender, in case of non-fulfilment of the 
obligation incurred, the right to seize him 
without more ado as his bondsman. There 
was no limit in respect of time to the right 
of the creditor over a debtor whose person 
thus became forfeit to him: it consisted in 
the fact that the creditor could keep the 
nexus in prison and make him work as 4 
slave for him. The latter, however, con- 
tinued to be a citizen; but, aa long as the 
debt existed, was considered dishonoured, 
and was accordingly excluded from service 
in the legion and voting in the assemblies 
of the people, After the Lex Posélfa 
Papfria of $263.0. had, in the interest of 
the plebeians, for the most part abolished 
personal security, the nezum gradually 

into mere contract of loan. 

[In Prof. Nottleship’s Lectures and Essrtye, 
pp. 368-6, there is a note showing that the 

meaning of necum ia “a thing 
pledged (bound),” and of newus-i, “a pri- 
soner”; that the evidence for making nerum 
mean “a solemn process” is very weak ; and 
that newus ~2s is the proper word for the con- 
tract or bond between debtor and creditor, 
In almost all the passages where neaum - 
is su to mean “a process,” it might 
a3 come from nexus -t8, Cicero, how- 
ever, in Pro Cocina 102, has nea atque 
hereditates ; and in De Rep. ii 59, propter 
undus libidinem omnia nexa civium libe- 
vata nectierque postea desitum,] 


NICANDEB—~—NICOMACHUS. 


Micander (Gr. Nicandnie). A Greok poet 
born at Cdlépbén in Asia, about 150 B.c, 
He was an hereditary priest of Apolo a8 
well as a physician, mad lived a great deal 
in Htolia as well as later in Porgimon. He 
wrote numerous works, such aa those on 
agriculture, of which considerable fragments 
are still preserved, and on mythological 
métdmorphos?e (used by Ovid), ote. ‘Two of 
his poems, written in a dail and bombastic 
manner, ore atill extant: the Thérigca, on 
remedies against the wounds inflicted by 
venomous animals; and the Alewipharmudtca, 
on poisons taken ‘in food and drink, with 
their antidotes. 

Nic’ (Gr. Nike), The Greek goddess of 
victory, according to Hesiod, daughter of 
Pallas and Styx, by whom she was brought 
to Zens to assist him in bis struggle with 
the Titans: thenceforward ahe remains 
always with Zeus 
on Olympus. 
Sculptors often 
yepresent her in 
connexion with 
divinitiea who 

rant victory: 

us the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the 
Athéné on the Ac- 
ropdlie at Athens 
held in one band 
( 25 
and, for another 
Nice, cp. Pmo- 
wius.) She was 
generally repre- 
sented as wit 
and with a wreath 
and a palm- 
branch. Asherald 
of victory she also 
has the wand of 
Hermés. This 
mode of repre- 
senting her was 
adopted for the 
atatues of the 
goddess specially 
revered by the 
Romans under the name Victiria. Vica 
Pota (“Victorious Issue”) was an earlier 
designation of the same goddess. Such 
statues were erected chiefly on the Capitol 
by triumphant generals. ‘The most famous 
was the atatue [brought from Tarentum and 
therefore bably the work of a Greek 
artist} which Augustus dedicated to her in 

DGA. 


‘* winaxp victory 
BRONZE. 
(Caarel Mowenm,) 
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the Caria Ialia, in memory of his vie! 
at Actium. Blea har Curia daiia be 
been destroyed in the reign of Titus 

ty Donate, the statue was 
placed in the new building, and was adored 
as the guardian goddess of the senate until 
Christianity became the religion of the 
empire. 

Niclis An Athenian painter [a son of 
Nicdmédés, and a pupil of Euphranor's 
pupil Antrdétus]. He lived during the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century B.C, as a younger 
contemporary of Praxitélés. [The latter, 
when asked which of hia works in marble 
he specially approved, was in the habit of 
answering, those that had been touched 
the hand of Nicias; such importance di 
he attribute to that artint’s method of 
tinting, or “touching up with colour,” 
circumtitio (Pliny, N. H. xxv 188), He 
painted mainly in encaustics and] was 
especially distinguished by his skill in 
making the figares on his pictures appear to 
stand out of the work, by means of a proper 
treatment of light and shade. le was 
celebrated for his painting of female figures 
and other subjects which were favourable 
to the fat] oreenion of dramatic emotions, 
such as the Rescue of Andromédi and the 
Interrogation of the Dead by Odysaeus in 
the lower world. This latter picture he 

resented to the city of his birth, after 

‘tolemy the First had offered sixty tulenta 
(about £12,000) for it. [Pliny, N.H. xxxv 
§§ 180-188. He insisted on the importance 
of an artist’s choosing noble themes, such 
aa cavalry engagements and battles at sea, 
instead of frittering away his skill ou birds 
and flowers (Demetrius, De Elocutione, 76.)] 

Nicélius. A Greek historian of Damas- 
ous. At the suggestion of the Jewish king 
Herod the Great, whose devoted friend he 
was, and who had recommended him to 
Augustus, he wrote a comprehensive history 
of the world down to his own times in 144 
books, which is partly preserved in import- 
ant fragments exhibiting an agreeable style. 
His panegyricat biography of Angustus has 
come down to us almost entire. 

‘Nicémichus. (1) A Greek painter, pro- 
bably of Thebes, about 360 3.c. He was 
celebrated as an artist who could paint with 
equal repidity and excellence, and was re- 

led as rivaling the best painters of his 
. A famous painting of hia was the Rape 
of Proserpine. [Pliny, NV, H. xxv 108] 

(2) Of Gérise in Arabia, a follower of 
the Pythagorean philosophy, about 150 a.D. 
‘He composed an introduction to Mathematics 

EE 
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in two books and a handbook on Harmony, 
of which only the first book is preserved en- 
tire, the second consisting of two fragments 
which cannot be said with certainty to come 
from Nicomachus. The first-mentioned work 
gives valuable information as regards the 
arithmetic of the Greeks in earlier times. 
It was translated into Latin by Boéthius. 

Nigidius Figtlua (Publius), A friend and 
contemporary of Cicero, next to Varro the 
most learned Roman of his day, born about 
98 4.c. He was an adherent of Pompey, 
and after his defeat went into exile, w! 
he died in 46. He had a propensity to 
mysticism, which led him to the Pyths- 
gorean philosophy, astrology and magic, 
which he actually practised. His writings 
On theology, natural history, and grammar 
were in some casos very voluminous, but 
owing to their obscurity and eubtlety, in 
spite of their erudition, they mot with far 
Jess notice than those of Varro. 

Ni8b8. Daughter of Tantalus and Dtdné, 
sister of Pélops and wife of Amphién of 
Thebes: Liko ered stood in 
close connexion with the ls, especially 
with Latd, the wife of Zeus, and Bil into 
misfortune by her own arrogance. In 
maternal pride for her numerous progeny of 
six sons and six daughters, the ill-fated 
‘woman ventured to compare hersolf to Laté, 
who had only two children. To punish 
thie presumption Apollo and Artémis slew 
with their arrowy all NYsbé's children, in 
their parents’ palace. For nine days they 
lay in their blood without any to bury them, 
for Zeus had changed all the people into 
stone. On the tenth day the gods buried 
them. Niobe, who was changed to stone 
on the lonely hills of Stp¥lus, cannot even 
in this form forget her sorrow. Thus runs 
Homer’s acconnt [Jl. xxiv 614}, in which 
we have the earliestreference to “a colossal 
relief roughly oarved on the rocks” of 
Mount Stpylus in Lydia, the face of which 
is washed by « stream in such a manner 
that it appears to be weeping [rp. Jebb 
on Soph, Ant. 881]. The accounta of later 
writers vary greatly in respect of the 
number of tha daughters of Niobe and of 
the scene of her death, Sometimes the 
spot where the disaster ocours is Lydia, 
sometimes Thebes, where moreover the 
grave of Niobe’s children was pointed out: 
the gone perish in the chase or on the race- 
course, while the daughters die in the royal 

lace at Thebes or et the burial of their 

thren. This story describes Niobe as re- 
turning from Thebes to har home on Sipylus, 
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and as there changed into a stone by Zens, 
at her ownentreaty. The fate of Niobe was 
often 7 apr times the theme both of 

of art. 
The group of the 
children of Niobe 
discovered at 
Rome in 1583 
and now at Flo. 
rence (part of 
which is shown 
in the cut) is 
well-known: it 
ia probably the 
Roman copy of a 
Greek work 
which stood in 
Pliny’s time in a 
temple of Apollo 
at Rome, and with 
regard to which 
it was a moot 
point with the 
‘ancients whether 
it was from the hand of Sedpas or of Prax!- 
téléy (Pliny, N. HZ, xxxvi 28. Cp, Stark, 
Niobe und die Niobiden, 1863}. 

Nisus, son of Pandion, brother of 
@geus of Athens, king of Mégiri and 
reputed builder of the seaport Nisswa. 

hen Minds, in the course of his expedition 
of reprisal against Ageus, besieged legara, 
Scylla, Nisus’ daughter, from for the 
Cretan ng brought about her father’s 
death by pulling out » golden or (scoording 
to another account) a purple hair on the top 
of his head, on which his life and the fate 
of the realm depended. 

Minos, however, did not reward her 
treachery; he fastoned her to the stern of 
his ship, and thus drowned her in the Saronic 
Gulf, or, according to others, left her 
behind him; whereupon she cast herself 
into the sea, and was changed either into a 
fish or into # bird called Ciris, 

Nobility (Nobtttas), ‘The aristocracy of 
office, which at Home took the place of the 
patrician aristocracy of birth, after the 
admission of the plebeians to all the offices 
of atate and the levelling of the distinction 
between patricians and plebeians consequent 
thereon. It comprised those patrician and 
plebeian families whose members had held 
one of the curule magistracies, ‘These fami- 
lies, for the most the most illustrious 
and wealthy, hed the influence and money, 
which afforded them the neceasary meana 
te canvass for and hold an office. as, in 
spite of the theoretical equality of righta 
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now existing, they almost completely ex- 
eluded from the higher magistracies all 
citizens who had neither wealth nor noble 
relatives to support them, It was quite 
exceptional for @ man who did not belong 
to the nobility to be fortunate enough to 
attain to them If he did eo, he was styled 
a hémo ndvus(a new man, an upstart). It 
waa one of the privileges of the nobility that 
they enjoyed the right to possess images of 
their ancestors. (Si IMAGINES.) 

Nomen, See Name. 

Nomenclitor. The Roman term for a 
slave who had the duty of reporting to his 
master the names of his slaves (often very 
numerous), of those who waited on him in 
the morning, of other visitors, and of those 
who met him when he was walking abroad. 
The Intter duty was ospecially important 
if his master was a candidate for office, 
and, in order to gain yotes, was anxious to 
canvasd inany of the electors in the public 
streets, [The word is properly written 
nomencildtor, as is proved by the evidence 
of glosses and MSS. Cp. Martial, x 80, 30; 
Suetonius, Ateg. 19, Calig. 41, Claud. 34.) 

Nombphylacts (Guardians of the Laws). 
A board found in different states of Greece, 
which had to see to the observance of the 
Tequiremonts of the law, especially in the 
deliberative assemblies. At Athens, after 
the abolition of the Areopigusa as s board 
of supervision (about 461 B.C.) a college of 
seven nomophylaces wae introduced as a 
check upon the senate, the public assembly, 
and the magistrates. 

Némbs (Greek). (1) Originally, an ancient 
kind of solo in epic form in praise of some 
divinity. It was either “aulédic” or 
“cithiiddic”; that is, it was sung to the ac- 
companiment of the flute or the ofthira. The 
citharodic nomos was from ancient times 
used at the festivals of Apollo, whom the 
Dorians especially worshipped. ‘Tt received 
its artistic form from Terpander (about 675 
B.C.) principally by a systematic distribution 
into five or seven parts, of which three were 
the essential portions, the middle one forming 
the cardinal point of the whole. It formed 
an important element in the Delphian 
festival of the Pythian Apollo. On the 
other hand, the aulodic nomos, which Clonas 
of Tégéa had introduced in imitation of the 
nomos of Terpander, was early excluded 
from thie festival. By the side of the 
ancient nomoi, in which the words were 
sung to an instromental accompaniment, 
there arose another variety formed on 


the same model. In this the song was | droll description. 
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dramatically recited to the tune of the finte 
or cithare, according aa the nomos was 
“aulodic” or “citharodic.” Of the former 
kind was the nomos introduced by the flute- 

layer Sicdidas of Argos (about 580) at the 
Pythian games, and hence called the Pythian 
nomos, 8 musical representation of the de- 
struction of the dragon Pythd by Apollo. 
At a later period the province of the nomos 
‘was more and more extended and secularized, 
until it became the most important part of 
the musician's profession. [Plutarch, De 
Musica, cap. iii-x, pp. 1182-4] 

(2) Law.” See Eoc.esta 

Némbthdte. At Athens a commission 
for the examination of proposed laws. (See 
Eccugsia, 1.) 

Nénw. The Roman name for the 5th or 
Tth day of the month (see CALENDAR, 2). 

Nénius Marceling. A Latin scholar, born 
at Thuburefoum in Africa, who composed 
in the beginning of the 4th cont AD. 
@ manual of miscellaneous information on 
points of Jexicography, grammar, and anti- 
quities, bearing the title of De Compen- 
diosa Doctrind, It consisted originally of 
twenty books, one of which iy lost. It is 
evidently founded on the works of earlier 
scholars, and in some parts exhibits verbal 
coincidences with “Auk Gelling. Though 
not showing the least genius or critical acu- 
ien, the work is of great importance owing 
to its numerous quotations from lost authors, 
especially of the archaic period. (See Prof. 
Nettleship’s Leetures and Exsays, pp. 
277-381] 

Nonnus. A Greek poet of Pandpdlis in 
Egypt, belonging to the 5th century a.D. 
Aa a pagan, he wrote with poetic talent, 
‘and in a spirited though highly rhetorical 
style, a vaxt epic, called the Diingelted, in 
forty-eight books, one of the chief sources 
for our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle 
of legends. As » Christian, he composed 
a paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John in 
Greek hexametera. 

Notitia Dignitatum. A list of the officers 
of the court, and the civil and military 
magistrates. This official manual belongs 
to the end of the 4th century 2.C., which 
is of great value for the statistica of the 
Roman empire at thst time, It conteins 
also the insignia of each magistrate repre- 
sented in drawings, 

Nevius. A writer of Atlan (¢.v.) 
flourishing about 90 nc. Like his con- 
tamporary and rival Pompéinius, ho was & 
master of ready speech of a coarse and 
me of his witty verees 
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are quoted by Cicero [de Or. ii 255, 279, 
285). Over forty titles of his works are 
mentioned, among them, as in the case of 
Pomponins, some which suggest travesties 
of mythological subjects; e.g., Hercules az 
Auctioneer, 

Nummitlirll. See MoNEYCwANGERS. 

Nammus (coin). A special name for the 
commonest coin at Rome, which generally 
served as the nnit of reckoning, the aestertiua 
(q.v., under CoriacE). 

Nunding. The Roman term for the mar- 
ket day hald on the lest day of the week of 
eight days, on which countrymen rested 
from labour and came to Rome to bay and 
well, as well as to do other business. Accord- 
ingly the Nunding wore used for public 
announcements, especially concerning public 
assemblies and the business to be conducted 
in them. The actual holding of the assem- 
lies on these days was avoided, so as uot 
to prevent the people from attending to the 
business of the market. Originally too no 
legal business wax conducted on them, and 
it wan not till the beginning of the 3rd 
century B.C, that it was introduced. The 
Nundive, though not a regular feast-day, 
were nevertheless celebrated in private life 
by inviting strangers to one’s table and 
exempting children from going to school. 

Nycteas. Son of Péseidén and the Pleiad 
Célend, brother of Licus (go 1) end father 
of Antépé (q.0.). Aftor the early death of 
Cadmus' son Pol¥dérus he administered the 
government of Thobes for Labdacus, who 
‘was @ minor, until he met his death in 
battle with Epspens, his daughter's husbaud. 

Nymphs (properly the young maidens”), 
Inferior divinitiea of Nature who dwell in 
groves, forests and caver, beside springy, 
streams and rivers; in some cases too on 
lonely islands, like Cslypsd and Circa. 
The nymphs of the hilla, the forests, the 
meadows and the springs (called in Homer 
daughters of Zeus, while Hesiod makes 
the nymphs of the hills and the forests 
together with the hills and the forests 
children of earth) appear as the benevo- 
lent spirits of these spots, and lead a life 
of liberty, sometimes weaving in grottoes, 
sometimes dancing and singing, sometimes 
hunting with Artémig or revelling with 





Obs. The Spartan term for each of the 
80 sub-divisions of the phgle (9.v.). 
bdlus, A weight ag well as a silver coin 
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Diongsua. Besides these divinities it ia 
especially Apollo, Hermés and Pan who are 
Fraverd them and seek after their love; 
while the wanton satyre sre aleo continu- 
ally lying in wait for them. They are well 
disposed towards mortals and ready to hel, 
them: they even wed with them. Accord. 
ing to the verious provinces of nature were 
distinguished various kinds of nymphs: 
nymphs of rivers and springs, the Naiads, 
to whom the Oceanids and Nereids are 
closely related; nymphs of the hilly, Ortads; 
nymphs of the forests and trees, Drijads or 
Hamadryads; besides this they often re- 
ceived special names after certain places, 
hills, springs and grottoes. The Naiads, as 
the goddesses of the nourishing and fructi- 
fying water, were expecially rich in favours, 
giving increase aud {ruitfulness to plants, 
herds and mortals. Hence they were also 
considered ay the guardian goddesses of 
marriage, and the besprinkling of the bride 
with spring-water was one of the indispen- 
sable rites of the marriage ceremony. On 
the rame principle, legendary lore represents 
them as nursing and bringing up the chil- 
dren of tho gods, aa for iustance Zeus and 
Dionysus. Further, owing to the healing 
and inspiring power of many springs, they 
belong to the divinities of healing and pro- 
phesying, and can even drive men into a 
{raneport of prophetic and poetic inspiration. 
The Muses themselves are in their in 
fountain-nymphs. Popular belief assigned 
to the nymphs in general an exceedingly 
long life, without actual immortality, The 
existence of Dryads, it. was supposed, was 
clowely bound up with the origin and decay 
of the tree in which they dwelt, They 
enjoyed divine honours from the earliest 
times, originally in the spots where they 
hed power, at fountains, and in groves and 
grottoes. ‘In Inter times shrines of their 
own, hence called Nymphwa, wore built 
to them, even in cities. These eventual: 
became very magnificent buildings, in whicl 
it was customary to celebrate marriages. 
Goats, lainbs, milk, and oil were offered to 
them. Works of art represented them in the 
form of charming maidens, lightly clothed or 
naked, with flowers and garlands’ the Naiads 
drawing water or carrying it in'an urn. 





among the Grecks=}drachma; the Attic 
obolus amounted in intrinsic value to 13d. 
(Cp. Comace.) The ancients used to put 
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this com in the mouths of the dead, as 
Resmge monoy for Charon the ferryman in 
the lower world. 

Obstquens. A Latin author. (See Lrvy,2.) 

Occiipatid. The Roman term for tho 
appropriation of untilled portions of the 
State lands, consequent npon the invitation 
of the State, and having for its object the 
cultivation of the soil. (See further AGER 
Pos.icus.) 

Ocdknus. In Greck mythology, originally 
the ancient river of the world which flows 
around and bounds the earth ond sea, it- 
self unbounded and flowing back into itself. 
‘From Oceanus arise all seas, rivers, atreama, 
and fountains, Hérdddtus is the first to 
oppose this view [ii 23, iv 8, 36]. To 
Homer, Oooanus is the beginning of all 
things, even of the goda: he, the original 
father, and his wife, Tethys, the original 
mother, With her he lives, a gentle and 
hospitable old man, in the farthest wost 
away from tho world and its doings. He 
keeps aloof even from the assemblies of the 
yods, although river gods and nymphs 
appear there. It is with the aged pair that 

gra grows up, and it is to them that she 
fees on the outbreak of tho war with the 
Titans. According to Hesiod [Theog. 183, 
837-370}, Oceauns and Tethys are children 
of Uranus and Gea; the former the oldest 
of the Titans, who after the fall of Cronus 
submitted to Zeus. From him aro sprang 
3000 pons and as many daughters, the 
Ovedutdes, The oldest of the family, which 
in gprond over tho whole carth, are Achéloica 
and Styx, Oceanus was represented as a 
yonerable old man with a long beard: on 
his hend are bull’s horns, after the usual 
manner of river gods; or crab’s claws, as 
customary with gods of the sea; and’ he 
is gurrounded by sea monsters, 

Ocellus, A Greck philosopher, a follower 
of the Pythagorean schnol (cp, PYTHAGORAS). 

Ochlocracy (mob-rule), ‘The name among 
the Grecks for that form of democracy in 
which the citizens were admitted to tha 
government of the State without any grada- 
tion of classes, or any legal provision for 
checking the caprice of the populace. Under 
sch 4 constitution public matters fell into 
the hands of the lowest class of the le. 

Octdétér’s (Gr. Olt-). A period of eight 
years. (See CALENDAR.) 

Odeitn (Lat. Odewm). The Greek term 
for a building constructed for musical per- 
formances on the plan of a theatre, but 
with far slighter proportions and provided 
with w roof for acoustical jurposes. Hence 
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also the stage was not so deep, and ended in 
three walls which abutted with one another 
at obtuse angles, {The oldest Odeion in 
Athens was that in the neighbourhood of 
the fountain of Eanéacrinus (Pavsan., i 4, 
1), on the Ilissus, south of the Olympleum. 
This Odeion was probably built in the time 
of the Pisistratide.] 

The building which served as a pattern 
for all later ones of this kind was the 
Odeion built by Périclés about 445 .c., 
intended at first for the musical contests 
at the Panathenaic games, but afterwards 
nsed by poets and musicians for rehearsals, 
by philosophers for discussions, and some- 
times even for judicial business. This 
building was restored after its deatrnotion 
by fire (87 B.c.) by king Ariobarzinds IT, 
Philopatér, The first at Rome way built 
by Domitian (about 86 a.D.); a second by 
Trjau. That of Herddes ‘Attlous (qv,) 
was considered the largest and most mag: 
nifirent in ancient times: it was built soon 
after 160 a.D. at Athens, below the south- 
western cliff of the Acropolis, in honour 
of his deceased wife Annia Réyilla, and a 
considerable part of it is still standing, It 
held about 8000 persons and had o roof 
componed of beams of cedar wood, 

lysseus (the Latin by lr is Ulivts ; 
erroneously written Uiysses). King 0: 
Tehiod, aon of Laértés and Anticléa, danghter 
of Autélfeus. In post-Homeric legend he ia 
called a son of Sis¥phus, borne by Anticlea 
before her marringe with Lnartes. According 
to Homer, his name, “ the hater,” was given 
lim by his grandfather Autolycus, becanse 
he himsolf had so often cherished feelings 
of hatred during his life (Od. xix 402]. His 
wife Pénsléps (or Pénélépeia), daughter of 
Tearins (eee Gwavue), is said by later 
legends to have been obtained for him by 
her uncle Tynd&rdos in gratitude for counsel 
given by him. (See Tyxpareos.) When 
his son Télém&cbus was still an infant, 
Agaimemnén and Ménélins, as Homer tells 
a8, prevailed on him to take part in the ex- 
pedition against Troy. ‘Their task was hard, 
a8 it had been predicted to him that it would 
be twenty years before he saw his wife and 
child again. Later writers relate that he 
was bound as one of Helen’s suitors to take 
part in the schome, but tried to escape his 
obligation by feigning madness, and amoug 
other scta yoked a horse and an ox to his 
plough and so ploughed @ field. Whon 
jowever Palimédés, who with Nestor and 
Menelaus was desirous of taking him to 
Troy, proceeded to place Telemachus in the 
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furrow, he betrayed himself and had to 
accompany them to war. He led the men 
of Ithaca and the surrounding isles to Troy 
in twelve vessels, In contrast to the later 
legend, which represents him as a cowardly, 
deceitful and intrigaing personage, he 
always appears in Homer among the noblest 
and most reapected of the heroes, and, on 
account of his good qualities, he ix the de- 
clared favourite of Athéné. He combines in 
his person courage and determined persever- 
ance with pradence, ingenuity, cunning and 
eloquence. Accordiugly he ia employed by 
preference as » negotiator and a apy. Thus, 
after the disembarkation, he goer with 
Menelans into the enemy’s city to demand 
the surrender of Helen. ‘Ayniu, he is among 
those who are despatched by the Grecks 
to roconcile with Agamemnon the enraged 
Achillos, With Diémédés, who delights 
in his company, he captures the spy 
Délon and surprises Rhésus; with tho same 
hero he is said by later legend to have 
atolon the Palladium from Troy. When 
Agamomnon faint-heartedly thinks of flight, 
he opposes this idea with the utmost decision. 
Evorywhere he avails himself of the right 
time and tho right place, and, where courage 
and cunning are needed, is ever the foremost. 
After Achilles’ death, in the contest with 
Ajax, the son of Télimén, he receives the 
hero’s arma as a recognition of his services, 
and by his ingenuity brings about the fall 
of Troy. Shortly before it, he steals into 
the city in the garb of a beggar, in order to 
reconnoitre everything thore; he then climbs 
with the others into the wooden horse, and 
contrives to control the impatient and the 
timid alike until the decisive moment. 

‘His adventures during the return from 
Troy and on his arrival in his native 
country form the contents of the Odysscy 
of Homer, Immediately after the departure 
Odyssoua is driven to the Thracian Ismarus, 
the city of the Cicdnés, and, though he 
plonders them, loses in @ surprise seventy- 
two of his companions. When he is now 
desirous of rounding the south-east point of 
the Peloponnesus, the promontory of Male, 
he is caught by the storm and carried in nine 
daye to the coast of North Africa, on to the 
land of the Lataphagi (Lotus-eaters) whence 
he has to drag hia companions by force to 
ae their forgetting their homes for 
love of the sweet lotus food. Thence the 
voyage passes into the legendary world of 
the Western sea, then little known to the 
Greeks, Odysseus comes first to the 
country of the CYclapés (g.v.), where, with 
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twelve of his comrades, he is shut up in 
a cavern by Polyphémus. The monster 
has already devoured half of Odysseus’ 
companions before the latter intoxicates him 
(Gig, 1), deprives him of hia one eye, and by his 
canning escapes with his comrades, From 
this time the anger of Paseidon, on whom 
Polypheman calls for revenge, pursues him 
and keeps him far from his country. On the 
island of %lus, the Keeper of the Winds 
(gv. he finds hospitable entertainment, 
and receives on his departure a leathern 
beg in which are inclosed all the winds 
except the western, The latter would carry 
‘him i nine days to the const of Ithaca, but, 
whilst Odysseus is taking rest, hiv comrades 
open the bag, which they imagine to contain 





(1) * opresxus orrraixa wine 10 THR crcLoFs, 
(Statuetis in Vatican Museum, Rome.) 


treasure, and the winds thus released carry 
them back to Aolus. He ordera them off 
from his island, regarding them sa enemies 
of the gods. On coming to Telép}lus, the 
city of Limus, king Autiphatés and’ his 
Lestrijgin2s, cannibals of immense stature, 
shatter eleven of their vessels, and the 
twelfth is saved only by Odysseus’ wari- 
ness, (See Pantie, fig. 5.) On the island 
of Aiwa the sorceress Circé turns part of 
his crew into swine, but, with the Relp of 
Hermés, he compels her to restore them to 
their human shape and spends e whole 
year with her in pleasure and enjoyment. 
‘When his companions urge him to return 
home, Circe bids him first sail toward the 
farthest west, to the entrance into the 
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lower world on the farther bank of Océanus, 
and there question the shade of the seer 
Tirésias concerning his return, (See Haves, 
Rwatm ov.) From the latter he learns that 
it is the malice of Poseidon that prevents 
his return, but that nevertheless be will 
now attain his object if his comrades spare 
the cattle of Héltés on the island of Thrina- 
cf; otherwise it will only be after a long 
time, deprived of all his comrades and on @ 
foreign ship, that he will reach his home. 
Odysseus then returns to the isle of Circo 
and eats out on his homeward voyage, sup- 
lied by her with valuable directions and a 
favouring wind, Passing the islea of the 
Sirens (g.v.) and sailing throngh Scylia 
and Chdrybdis (q.v.), he reaches the isiand 
of Thrindcla, where he is compelled to land 
by his comrades. They are there detained 
for a month by contrary winds; at length 
his comrades, overcome by hunter, in spite 
of the cath they have sworn to him, 
slaughter, during his absence, the finest of 
the cattle of Helios. Scarcely are they once 
more at sea, when 4 terrible storm breaks 
forth, and Zeus splits the ship in twain with 
@ flash of lightning, as a penalty for the 
offence, All perish except Odysseus, who 
clings to the mast and keel, and is carried 
bac! a the waves to Scylla and Chary bis, 
and after nine days reaches the island of 
Ogyela, the abode of the nymph Calypso, 
daughter of Atlas. For seven years he 
dwells here with the nymph, who promises 
him immortality and eternal youth, if he 
will consent to remain with her and be her 
husband. But the yoarning for his wife 
and home make him proof against her 
snares, All the day long he sits on the 
shore gazing through his tears across the 
broad sea; fain would he catch a glimpse, 
wore it only of the rising smoke of his home, 
and thereafter die. So his protectress, 
Athéné, during Poseidon’s abvence, pre- 
vaile on Zeus in an assembly of the gods 
to decree his return, and to send Herméa 
to order Calypso to release him. Borne 
on a raft of his own building, be comes in 
eightoon days near to Schéria, the island 
of the Pheacians, when Poseidon catches 
sight of him and shatters his raft in pieces. 
However, with the aid of the veil of Ino 
Lencdth’a (g.v.), he reaches land in safety 
and meets with Nausicia, the king’s 
daughter, who conducts him into the 
Phwacian city before ber parents Alctndus 
(q.v.) and Arété. He receives the most 
hospitable treatment, and is then brought 
Jo with presents by the Pheacians on 
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board one of their marvellous vessels to hig 
country, which he reaches after twenty 
’ absence, while as! He arrives 
just in time to ward off the disaster that is 
threatening his house. After hia mother 
Anticléa had of grief for her son, and 
the old L&ertés had retired to his country 
estate in mourning, more than a hundred 
noble youths of Ithaca and the surroundin; 
isles had appeared aa suitors for the hand o 
the fair and chaste Peneldpe, bed persecuted 
Telemachus, who wes now growing up to 
manhood, and were wasting the substance 
of the absent Odysseus, Peuelope had de- 
manded a respite from making her decision 
until she had finished weaving a ahroud in- 
tended for her father-in-law, and every night 





Q 
~ Aa 
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(Ant Devkm. 13, p.37), 
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unravelled the work of the day. In the 
fourth year one of her attendants betrayed 
the secret; she had to complete the garment, 
and when urged to make her decision pro- 
mised to choose the man who should win in a 
shooting match with Odysseus’ bow, hoping 
that none of the wooers would be able even 
go mauch as to bend it. Just before the day 
of trial, Odysseus lands on the island dis- 
gaised by Atbene esa beggar. He betakes 
himself to the honest swmeherd Zumers, 
one of the few retainers who have remained 
true to him, who receives his master, whom 
he fails to recognise, ine hospitable manner. 
To the same spot Athene brings Telewachus, 
who has retarned in safety, in spite of the 
plots of the suitora, from @ journey to 
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Nestor at Pylus and Menelaus and Helen in | and Charybdis, and, on the Sicilian shore, 


Sparte. Herenpon Odysseus makes himself | the 


known and, together with his son and re- 
tainer, concerts his plan of revenge. In the 
shape of beggar he betakes himself to the 
house, whore he manfully controls his snger 
at the arrogance of the suitors which is dis- 
played towards himself, and his emotion on 
mooting Penelope. Next day the shooting 
match takes place. This involves shooting 
through the handles of twelve axes with the 
bow of Bur¥tus (¢.v.), which the latter's son 
Iphitus had once presented to the young 
Odysseus, None of the suitors can bend the 
bow, and eo Odysseus takes hold of it, 
and bends it in an instant, thus achieving 
the master-shot. Supported by Telemachus, 
Humans, and the herdsman Philwtiua, and 
with the aiding presence of Athene,he shoots 
firt the insolent Antindus, and then the 
other suitors, He next wakes himself known 
to Penelope, who has meanwhile fallen into 
a deep sloop, and visite his old father. In 
ihe meantime the relatives of the murdered 
suitors have takon up arms, but Athene, in 
the form of Mentér (g.v.) brings about a 
reconciliation, The only hint of Odysseus’ 
end in Homer is in the prophecy of zones 
that in a calm old ago peaceful death wil 
come upon him from the sea. 

In later poetry Téléginus, the son of 
Odysseus by Circe, is sent forth by his 
mother to seek out his father. He lands 
at Ithaca, and plunders the island: Odyssens 
proceeds to meet him, is wounded by him 
with @ poisonous sting-ray, given by Circe 
to her son as a spear-point, and dies a 
painfal death, which thus comes ‘from the 
sea.” On Telegonus discovering that he 
has killed his father, he carries the dead 
body home with him, together with Pane- 
lope and Telemachua, and there the latter 
live a life of immortality, Telemachus be- 
coming husband of Circe, and Telegonua of 
Penelope. Besides Telegonus, the legend 
told of two sona of Odysseus by Circe, 
named Agrins and Litinua, who were said 
to have reigned over the Etruscans. Tele- 
gonus in particular was regarded by the 
Romans as the founder of Tusetilum (Ovid, 
Foti, iii 92], and Preeneste (Horace, Odes 
iii 29, 8}, In later times the adventures of 
Odysseus were transferred as a whole to the 
coast of Italy: the promontory of Circeii was 
regarded as the abode of Circe, Formim aa 
the city of the Lestrygonea. Near Surren- 
tum wes found the island of the Sirens; 
near Cape LacInium that of Calypso, while 
near to Bioily were the isle of Holus, Scylla, 





oli Od: 8 is general 
tented ane bearded man, wearing a set-oval 
cap Like that of a Greek sailor. (See fig, 1.) 
Ebilus. King of Sparia, father of Hip- 
posse, ‘Tyndaréss, and ickrius by the 
lymph Béteia. The first of these expels 
bis brethren from their home, but falls 
with all his aons in battle against Hérdclis 
and Cépheus of Tégéa; upon this Tyndarsas 
(g.v.) returns and takes possession of his 
ieher's realm. Icarius, who remains in 
Acarnania, becomes by Pdlfcasté, or (ac- 
cording to another sccount) by the Naiad 
Pértbose, father of Pandlips, the wife of 
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cus (Greek). The dining-room of s 
Roman dwelling-house, (See Hoose.) 

dipis. Son of Larns, descendant of 
Cadmus through his paternal grandfather 
Labdicus and his great-grandfather Polf- 
dérns. According to Homer (Od, xi 271~ 
280], he kills his father and marries his 
mother Epicasté (in later accounts Idcasté); 
the gods, however, immediately canse the 
misdoed to be known, and Epicaste hangs 
herself; (Edipus however rules on in 
Thebes, haunted with many sufferings by 
the vengeful spirit of his mother. Homer 
also mentions the funeral games celebrated 
in his honour [J2. xxiii 679}, but does not 
tell of the birth of his sons and the grounds 
of their feud. According to the ancient 
Gatpideia of Cinewthin, CEdipus after 
Tocaste’s death marries Eurjgineia, whence 

ng his sons Etéoclés and Pélfnicés, and 
his daughters Antiginé and Iamené [Paus., 
ix 6,11), According to the ancient legend, 
Edipus curses his sons either because Poly- 
nices had set before him at the banquet the 
table and goblet which Cadmus and Laius 
had used (which he regarded as an attempt 
to remind him of his transgression), or be- 
cause they had inadvertently sent him the 
haunch-bone of a victim instead of the 
shoulder-bone. 

Jn the hands of the tragedtans, especially 
of Xsch¥las and Sdphiclés (in the Cidipus 
Tyrannus), the legend has been changed 
into the following form. Lains, husband of 
Tocaste, daughter of Ménocens, and sister 
of Crén, has a curse resting on him in 
consequence of some misdeed. He is told 
by the oracle of Apollo that he will die by 
the hand of his son, When 2 gon is born to 
him, he accordingly orders  alave to expose 
him, with his feet pieread, upon Citheerdn. 
The slave consigns the obild to the cere 
of a shepherd belonging to the king of 
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Corinth, Pél¥bus, and be takes it to his 
master. The boy, who derives the name 
Etipns (Swellfoot}, from his swollen feet, 
ig adopted by the childless Polybus and 
his wife Pérlbwa in place of offspring of 
their own. On reaching manhood, he is 
eproeched ‘during arousal with not 
Ist e gon of his presumptive parent 
and betakes himself Pithout their pea 
ledge to Delphi, in order to find out the 
trath. Tho terrible response of the oracle, 
to the effect that he will slay his own 
father and then beget childron in wedlock 
with his mother, causes him to avoid 
Corinth. At the place in Phécls where 
the road from Delphi to Daulis leaves the 
toad to Thebes, he is met by his real father, 
who ia on @ journey to Delphi to question 
the god concerning the devastation of his 
land by the Sphinx. As (Edipus will not 
move aside, a quarrel arives, and he kills 
his father together with his attendants, 
one of whom alone escapes. He ‘proceods 
to Thebes, and there frees the city from 
its plague by solving the Sphinx’s riddle ; 
as a reward he receives from Creon the 
dominion of Thebes and the Inte king’s 
widow, Iocaste, for a wife; and the latter 
bears him four children (given by the 
older myth to Kurfgineia). Years nfter- 
wards failure of crops and pestileuce come 
upon Thebes, and the oracle promises libe- 
ration from the disaster only if the murder 
of Laius be requited by the banishment 
of the murderer. The resnlt of GEdipus’ 
enger endeavours to identify this person is 
the discovery. of the horrors which he has 
unconsciously perpetrated. Tocaste hangs 
herself in despair, and Cdipus puts out 
his own eyes. De from his throne, 
and imprisoned at Thebes by his sone to 
concent his shame from men's eyes, or (ac 
cording to another account) driven by them 
into tunishment, whither his daughters 
accompany him, he pronounces against hix 
wons a curse, to tho effect that they shall 
divide their inheritance with each other by 
menns of the eword, 8 carse which is ful- 
filled with awful exactness. (Sec SEVEN 
AGAINST THERES.) 

His grave was afterwards shown at the 
village of Etéonus, on the borders of Attica 
and Bootia, in the sanctuary of Damétér, 
and worship done to him as toa hero. At 
Athens too, in a sacred demesne of the 
Erinfds, between the Arespigus and the 
Acropolis, was’ a monument to (Edipus, 
whose bones were supposed to have been 
brought hither from Thebes.—Sophoclos, 
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in hie Gédipus at Colonus, follows another 
legend. He represents him es coming to 
the Attic deme of Colonus at the bidding 
of Apollo, and as finding there, in the eanc- 
tuary of the now propitiated Euméntdés,the 
longed-for peace of the grave. His bones, 
the place of burial of which was known to 
none, are a precious treasure for the country, 
to guard it from hostile invasions. 

nous (ée. viutner), King of Calfdon, 
in Htolia, the bills of which he was the 
first to plant with the vine received from 
Dionysus. He was son of Portheus or 
Porthadn, and brother of Agrius and 
Melas; by Althea, daughtor of Thesting, he 
becamo the father of Tpdeus, Maléiger, 
and Delauira, (See Heracces,) As he once 
forgot Artémis in a sacrifice, she sent the 
Cnlydonian boar, which ravaged the country, 
and, even after its slaughter in tho famous 
Calydonian Hunt, eccanioned the death of 
Meleager (qv. From the plots of his 
brother Melasy he had been delivered by 
Tydeus through the murder of Molas and 
his sons, but after the deathy of Tydens 
and Moleager, hix other brother Agrius, 
and the sons of that brother, deprived him 
of his throne antl cast him into prison, 
His grandson Disméedés however revenged 
him with the aid of Alem#in, to who 
he had once given hospitable entertainment, 
and who was desirous of taking nous with 
him to Argos, after he had given over the 
throne of Calycon to his son-in-law Audrae- 
mou, whose son Thdis, in Homer [ fl. ii 638), 
leady the Atolians to Troy. But the two 
sons of Agrius, who have escaped doath, 
lie in wait for him in Arcadia, and there 
slay the old man, Didmnédée carries bie 
body to Argos, and deposits it in the city 
which after him was called Cindé, While 
in Homer (Eneus is dend before the expe- 
dition to Troy, Inter mythology represents 
him as surviving the Trojan War, and ag 
restored to his kingdom by Diomedes on 
the intter’s flight from Argos, 

Gndmatts. Son of Arés and the Pleiad 
Stérops, king of Pisa in Elis, father of 
Hippdimmin. He endeavoured to prevent 
his daughter's marriage, either because he 
loved her himelf, or becange an oracle had 
predicted hia death in the eveut of her 
marriage, In consequence of this he im- 
poral upon her suitors the condition that 
they must contend with him in a rece from 
Piva to the altar of Pdseidén, on the 
Corinthian isthmus: if he overtook thom 
with his horses, which were as swift as the 
winds, he transfixed them with his spear. 
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He had slready slain thirteen (or, according 
to another account, eighteen) suitors in this 
wey, when Pélops arrived. Pelops bribed 
Myrttlus, the charioteer of aus. 
Myrtilus accordingly either neglected to 
ingert the linch-pins in the chariot-wheela 
or substituted waxen ones for them, and 
Pelops, by the help of the horses which 
Poseidon presented to him, succeeded in 
defeating Enomaus. CEnomans died of the 
fall from his chariot; according to another 
story, he committed suicide (cp, PELors). 

non8. A nymph of mount Ida, bride of 
Paris before he carried off Helen. In resent- 
ment at her lover's faithlessness, she refused 
to help him when he was mortally wounded ; 
and, in her remorse at her refusal, ended by 
hanging herself. 

Officials, Official System, Magistrates. 
OF all tho official systems established among 
the Greeks, that in vogue among the 
Athenians is tho best known to us. The 
quolifications for public office at Athons 
were yenuine Athenion descent, blamolers 
Jife, and the fall possession of civic rights, 
If religious duties were attached to the 
office, physical weaknows was a disquali- 
fication. “No one was allowed to hold two 
offices at a time, or the same office twice, 
or for a longer period than a year. The 
nomination was made in some caxex by 
election, in others by the drawing of lota. 
Election took place by show of hands in 
ithe ecclrxta, or, on the mandate of the 
ecclesia, in the assemblies of the several 
tribes. (See Cremotonta, Ecouesta.) In 
election by lot [on the introduction of which 
ace Note on p. 706] the proceeding was as 
follows. Tho Thesmdthcte presided in the 
temple of Théyeus. (Sec THESMOTHET®.) 
Two boxes or vessels were placed there, 
one containing white and coloured beans, 
and the other the names of the candidates, 
written on tablets, A tablet and s bean 
were taken out at the same time, and the 
candidate whose name came out with a 
white beau was elected, Before entering 
on his office (whether he had been chosen 
by lot or election), every official had to 
undergo an examination of his qualifica- 
tions (dékimdsta). If the result was 
unfavourable, a substitute was appointed, 
either by a simultaneous casting of lots in 
the manner described, or (if the office was 
elective) by @ new election. During their 
term of office the officials were subject to 
constant supervision, end were liable to 
suspension or deposition by the Ecclesia, 
through the proceeding called 2picheiro- 
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ténta (a new show of hands). On the expi- 
ration of his term, every official was bound 
to give an sccount of himself (euthgna). 
‘The regular officials had each a piace of 
office (archeién). If the officials formed 
a society, as in the majority of cases, the 
i was (80 far as joint administration 
was possible) distributed among the mem- 
bers. If the society appeared in public as 
a whole, one of the members presided as 
pritants, (See Prytants.) In the cases 
‘at law which came under their jurisdiction, 
it was incumbent on the officials to make 
the necessary arrangements for the trial, 
and to preside in court. They received no 
salary, but their meals were provided at 
the public expense, either at their resi- 
dences or in the Pritdncum. The emblem 
of office was a garland of myrtle. The 
offence of inenlting an official in the per- 
formance of his duty was punishable with 
atimia, (See, for details, AroDECTA, 
Arcuontes, AsTyNomi, ErmmELeT®, Cova- 
RET, Pouer#, SrraTecr, TAMIAB.) 
There were unmerous attendants on the 
officials (hjperttai), who received a salary, 
and their meals at the pitblic expense. 
Such were the clerks (grammateis) and 
heralds (kerjkes). For Sparta, ser EPHORS ; 
for Rome, MacistRaTus, ACCENS1, LIcToRS, 
APPARITOR, 
(Ogigus). One of the Beotian 
autochthdnés, or aborigines, son of Badtua 
or (according to another account) of Porei- 
dén, He was king of the Hecténés, the 
oldest inhabitanta of Bootia, which waa 
visited during his reign by aw inundation of 
Take Copais, named after him the Ogygian 





Oiclés. Son of Antiphités, grandson of 
Mélampis, father of AmphYaraus. He fell 
as a companion of Hérdclés in the battle 
against Ladmédon of Troy. 

‘Oil was very extensively used in ancient 
times. Apart from its use as an article of 
food and for burning in lamps, it served 
to anoint the body after the bath and in 
the pdlestra. The oil most used was that 
obtained by means of olive presses from the 
olive tree, which seems to have been trans- 
planted from Syria to Greece and thence to 
Ttaly. The best olive oil produced among 
the Greek states was that of Attica; here 
the olive tree was considered a gift of the 
national goddess Athéné, who by means of” 
it had obtained the victory in her contest 

? Some were only appointed to carry out special 
anties on wpecial” occasions ; these ware eulled. 
Epindizisi. 
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with Péseidin for the possession of the 
country. Here also the olive tree was under 


the special protection of the Stata; no one” 


was allowed to ont down olive trees on his 
own plot of land, except for specified pur- 
pees and then only a specified number. 
loreover many olive trees standing on pri- 
‘vate ground were regarded as the 
of the goddess of the State, and it was 
therefore forbidden on pain of death to cnt 
them down. They were under the «pecial 
control of the Aredpgus, which had them 
ingpected from time to time by certain 
officials, and they wore farmed out by the 
State [Lyaias, Or. ix]. Part of tho oil thus 
obtained had to be sold by the farmer to the 
State at a fixed price; this was only usod 
for festive purposes, especially to be dis- 
tributed in prizes to the victors in the Pan- 
athensio contests [Pindar, Nem. x 85]. 
InIuly tho olive tree. which spread thence 
to France and Spain, grew so well that the 
Italian oil, especially from the neighbour- 
hood of the South Ttalian cities Véuafram 


and Tarentum, and that from the Sabine © 


country, was considered tho finest in the 
world and so met with n ready sale abroad. 
Tho bost kind was considered to be oil from 
unripe olives, expecially the first from the 
ress (Pliny, N. H. xv 1-34). The mauu- 
facture of fragrant oils aud ointmouts, of 
which the ancients made a far more exten- 
sive use than ourvelves, was very important. 
There was a very large unmber of prepara- 
tions of this kind which were ned for 
embrocations of the person, pomades for 
the hair of the head and beard, for per- 
fnming the dress, bath-water and the like. 
They wore prepared, some by a cold method, 
some by a hot, by mixing oils pressed for 
the most part from fruits, such as the oil of 
olives, nuts, and almonds, with the volatile 


oila derived from native or oriental vege- i 


tablo substances, The most expensive kinds 
were brought from the East, the birthplace 
of this manufacture, as, for example, the 
muck-prized nard¥nim, pressed from the 
flowers of the Indian and Arabian grass 


nardus (Pliny, N. H. xiii 1-25). For pre, 


serving them vessels of stone were preferred, 
especially those of alabaster {i. § 19]. To 
meet the demand, vast perfume manufac- 
tories existed everywhere in abundance. 

Otieus. King of the Locrians, father of 
the lesser Ajax (g.v., 1). 

Olén. A mythioal post of Licia belonging 
to early Greek times, standing in connexion 
with the worship of Apollo in Dalés and 
represented as having composed the first 
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hymns for the Delians. The legend which 
was especially attributed to him was that 
of Apollo's sojourn among the Hyperboreaus, 

Oligarchia (“Rule of the Few”). The 
name given in Greek writers to that form 
of constitution where a portion of the 
community, privileged either by reason of 
nobility of birth or of wealth, are excla- 
sively, or at least in preference to others, in 
possession of power. The former case is an 
example of an absolute despotiam ; the latter 
resulted where the magistracies, though 
filled exclusively from the privileged classes, 
nevertheless depended on popular election ; 
or where the maas of the people possessod a 
share in deliberation or in the drawing up. 
of decrees, while to the privileged body 
was reserved the right of making proposals, 
convoking and presiding over the nssem- 
blies, and ratifying the decrees. 

Olympiad (Gr. Ofymplis), A poriod of four 
years from one celebration of the Olympian 
games (ser OLYMPIAN GAH) to another, 
The Olympiads were counted from the vio- 
tory of Corcebus (776 4.0); the Inst, the 
oaBeds ended 304 a.p., with the abolition 
of the Olympian games, This method of 
reckoning never passed int everyday life, 
bat is of importance, inasmuch aa, through 
the historian Timeus, about 20 ac, it 
became the one generally used by the Greek 
historians. 

Olympian Games (Gr. Olynp%d). The 
chief national festival of the Greeks, which 
was celebrated in honour of Zeus at Olympia, 
ju the Peloponnesinn district Pisatix, be 
longing to the Eleans, at the point where 

je Clidéis ruus into the Alphéws. The 
institution of this anciont festival is some- 
times referred to Pisus, the mythical founder 
of the city Pisa, which was afterwards de~ 
stroyed by the Elenns, and before whose 
gates lay the sanctuary of Zous; sometimes 
to Pélops, in whose honour funeral games 
were held at this point on the banks of the 
Alpheus. 

‘These were restored, it is said, by Heri 
clés, who instituted the regular order of the 
festival. This opinion did not become cur- 
rent until the Dorian States, established 
after the immigration of the Hériclidz into 
the Peloponnesus, had been admitted to » 
share in the festival, which was originally 
frequented only by the Pisatuns end their 
immediate neighbours. This admission 
dates from Lienrgus of Sparta and Iphitus 
of Elia, who, at the direction of the Delphic 
oracle, restored the festival of Zeus, now 
fallen into oblivion, and established the 
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sacred Truce of God (sce EKECHEIRIA), 
bre inenred & safe conduct at the time 
of the festival for all strangers resorting 
thither, even through hostile territory. In 
course of time the membership extended 


itself farther, over all the Hellenic states in, 





and out of Greece; and the festival was not 
only visited by private individuals, but also 
received sacred envoys from the several 
states. Through ali the asaulta of time it 
lasted on, even during the Roman role, and 
was not abolished until 894 a.p., under the 
reign of Théddbsias. 

From the time of the above-mentioned 
restoration by Iphitus and Lyourgus it was 
a quinquenuial celebration; that is, it was 
held once in every four years, in midsum- 
mer (July to August), about the beginning 
or end of the Greek year. A regular and 
continuous list of the victors was kept from 
776, when Cérubus won the race in the 
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the templea of Zeus, Héra (Héraidn), the 
Mother of the Gods (Metraén), and the holy 
ingloaure of Pelops (Pelépiin), besides @ 
multitude of altars consecrated some to 
gods and some to heroes, and 9 countless 
Host of dedicatory offerings and statues of 
every kind, among them, south-east of the 
temple of Zeus, the Nice of Peonius (¢-v.). 
‘The temple of Zeus, which was began 
about 572 B.c. by the Elean Libo, was not. 
completed in its main outline until about 
450. It was a Doric hypathral building 
(Ge. it had no roof over the cella, or temple 
proper); it wes elso peripteral (ic. it was 
surrounded by a singla row of columns). It 
was built of the local conchyliferous lime- 
stone {called paris by Pausanias, v 10 § 2}. 
In its more finished ‘parts it was overlaid 
with fine stucco, giving the appearance of 
marble, and was also richly decorated with 
colour. It was 210 fest in length, 91, in 








(1) RamrERy PRDIMRAT OF THK TEMPLE OF ZXU8 AT OLYMPIA; DESIGNED MY FHONIUS. 
(Contest between Polops snd (uomaus) 





(2) WHSTERE PEDINENT OF THE TRAFLE OF FECA AT OLYMPIA; DEMGNED BY ALCAMKNES, 
{Buttle between the Centaurs and Lapithw.) 


atddtum, und with this year begins the 
Olympiad reckoning prevalent among the 
historians from the time of Timazus, The 
duration of the festival was in course of 
time extended to at least five days. 

The place where the festival was cele- 
brated was the Altis (see Plan), a sacred 
precinct at the foot of the bill of Cronus 
(Kréinda), 408 feet high, The precinct, which 
‘was about 760 feet long by 570 feet broad, 
was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Héra- 
clés, having entrances at the N.W.and 8.W. 
The contre, both by position and by reli- 
gious association, was formed by the great 
sacrificial alfar of Zeus, which rose on an 
elliptical base 128 feet in circumference 
to « height of 32 feet, and was composed 
of the ashes of the victims mingled with 
the water of the Alpheus, Round it were 
grouped the four most important sanctuaries, 


breadth, and 65 in height. The outer hall 
had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 
along its length (each 34 feet high), while 
the inuer hall had a double row of 7 columns, 
‘Tho castern pediment was occupied bya re- 
presentation of the contest between Pélops 
and Endmaus, with Zeus as the contre (fig. 
1); the wostern, by one of the battle between 
the Centaura and Lap!the, with Apollo as 
centre (fig.2). The former was designed by 
the already-mentioned Peonius; the latter, 
by Aloiménés of Athens. 

‘The accompanying cuts indicate the 
figures belonging to the two pedimenta, 
80 far as their fragmentary portiona were 
recovered in the excavations begun by 
the Germans in 1876. [While the outer 
metopes beneath these podiments had no 
ornament except a large plain bost on 
each, twelve other metopes sculptured 
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with reliefs used to adorn the outer 
walls at each end of the cella or temple 
proper, six over the door of the 
and six over that of the dpisthodamds. 
All of these have been discovered: four 
by the French m 1829, and eight by the 
Germany in 1875-9. Their subjects 
are tho Inbours of Heracles, The best 
preserved of the series, and one of 
them which, as compared with the 
rest, i8 apparently the work of a 
mature end well-tramed school of 
sculpture, is that representing He- 
raclea bearing the heavens. Atlas 
stands by, offermg to Heracles the 
apples of the Hespértdés, and on the 
other side one of the daughters of 
Atlas is touching the hero’s buiden 
with her arm, a4 though endeavouring 
to aid him in sustaming it (fig. 3).] 
In the chamber at the western end of 
the eclla stood the greatest work of 
Greek art, wrought in gold and ivory 
by Phidtas (g.0.). Outeule the sacred 
inclosure, though still in dnect con- 
nexion with 1t, were, to the west, the 
Gymndntum, and to the east the 
Hippodrome: and the Stadium, |The 
Hippodrome has been washed away 
Py 19 eucroachments of the Alpheus, 
Stadium, which was 600 Olympic 
feot m length, has been excavated to 
au extent sufficient to determine the 
length of the single course, between 
the starting-place and the goal, to be 192 27 
metres = 630'81845073 English feet. The 
‘Olympic toot therotoro measured 3204 of 
a motre=1:05120036 feet. The parallel 
grooves in the slabs of stone at each end of 
the Staditan still show the spot where the 
feet of the competitors in 
the footrace were planted ~—}~7 
at the momont immediately 
preceding the start. There  ‘F 
Isroom for Wat eitherend, ~* | 
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peted together, the first in the final heat 
Peing proclaimed victor. About 724 uc, 
the double course (diaulds) was introduced, 
in which the runners had to meke a circuit 
of the goa] and return to the starting-point; 
about 720 came the ddtichds or long race, 


Tease ror 


@ * oss ov ine ar0ry OF Uk LEA OF oxo 


AL OLYMUTA, 
‘odaced frum Overbeck's Gi Plastsk, 8g. 09) 


where the distance of the stadium had to 
be covered either 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 29 times 
[Scholiast on Soph., Blctra 691}; in 708, 
the pentathion, or five-fold contest, con- 
sisting of leuping, running, qnoit (diskde) 
and speor-throwing, and wrestling (the last 


rh. 
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separated from one another 
Dy posts at intervals of four 
Olympic fest from oue another (fig. 4).] 

The fostival consisted of two parts: (1) 
the presentation of offerings, chiefly of 
course to Zeus, but also to the other gods 
and heroo, on the part of the Eleans, the 
sacred embassies and other visitors to the 
fonst; and (2) the contests, In the first 
Olympiad the contest consisted of a simple 
match in the Stadium (race-couree) which 
bad_a length of a trifle more than 210 
yards. The runners ran in heats of four, 
and then the winners in each heat com- 


(4) * tne wxansinc-ri ach Ix iy @rADIOM AT OLAMYtA, 


being also practised by itself); in 688, box- 
ing. In 680 chariot-tacing on the Hippo- 
drome was introduced, and, though this 
was twice as long as the Stadium, it had 
to be travorsed from eight to twelve times 
in both directions (at first with four horaes, 
after 500 with mules, and after 408 with 
two horses). From 648 there were races, 
in which the horsemen, towards the end of 
the race, had to Jeap from their horses and 
run beside them with the bridle in their 
hands. With the same year began the 
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practice of the pancrdtion (a combination 
of wrestling and boxing); with 620, the 
race in armour, with helmet, greaves and 
shield, though afterwards the shield aloue 
was carried, Competitions between heralds 
and trumpoters also found a place hore. 
Originally it was only men who took 
in the contests; but after 632, boys also 
shared in them. 

The contests were open only to freemen 
of pure Hellonio descent, provided that no 


personal disgrace hed in any way attached | 


to them; but, atter the Romans came into 
closer relationship with Greece, they were 
opened to them also, and indeed (ns is well 
Inown) the Romans were not officially con- 
sidered barbarians. Even to barbarians 
however, and to slaves, permission was 
given to view them, while it was refused 
to all murried women {Pausaniny, vi 20, 
§ 9], or more probably all women what- 
soever, except the priestews of Démétér, 
who even received a place of honour among 
the spectators, Those who took part in 
the competitions had to take a solemn oath 
at the altar of Zeus to the effect that they 
had spent at least ten months in prepara- 
tion for the games, and that they would 
not resort to any unfair trick in the course 
of their contest: this oath was taken for 
boy competitors by an older relative. 
Special practioo for thirty days at Elis was 
algo usual, but probably only for those who 
were coming forward for the first time. 
‘The duties of heralds and judges were dis- 
charged by the Hellanidtci, appointed by 
populer election from among the Eleans 
themselves, Their number rose in course 
of time from 1 to 2, 9, 10, and 12, but after 
348 it was always 10. Distinguished by 
purple robes, wreaths of bay-ieaves, and a 
seat of honour opposite the Stadium, they 
kept guard over the strict observance of 
all the minute regulations for the contests, 
and in general maintained order. In these 
duties they were supported by a number of 
attendants provided with staves. Trans- 
gressions of the laws of the games, and 
unfairness on the part of competitors, were 
unished by forfetinre of tho prize or by 
es of money, which went to the revenue 
of the temple. Out of the money from 
nalties of this kind, a whole row of 
onze imagea of Zeus (called ednés) was 
erected in front of the eleven treasure- 
houses along the eastern end of the northern 
wall of the Altis, 
The games were opened with the sound 
of trumpets and the proclamation of 
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heralds, the marshalling of the various 
competitors in the Stadéum, accompanied 
by the announcement of their name and 
country by the herald, and the appointment 
by lot the paira of combatants, Tho 
vietors in the several pairs of competitors 
hed then apparently to contend in souples 
with each other until one couple alone 
remained, and the winuer in this was 
declared victor. If the number of com- 
batants had been uneven, s0 that ono of 
them had remained without an opponent, 
he had finally to meet this rival. The con- 
tests were accompanied by the music of 
fiutes. The name of the victor (and one, 
whom no adversary had come forward to 
meet, counted for victor), as well as his 
home, were proclaimed aloud by the herald, 
and a palm-branch prevented to him by the 
Hellanodici. The actual prize he only 
received at the general and solemn diatri- 
bution on the last day of the festival. This 
was originally some article of value, but, 
at the command of the Delphic oracle, this 
custom was dropped, and the victors wore 
by a wreath of the lenves of the 
sacred wild olive, said to have been origi- 
nally planted by Heracles, which had been 
out with a golden knife by a boy of noble 
family with both parents living. After 
about 540 the victors also possessed the 
right to put up statues of themuelves in 
the Altis. 
The festival onded with a sacrifice made 
the victors wearing their crowns at the 
six double altars of the hill of Cronus, and 
with a banquet in the Prijtdnéum of the 
Altis. Brilliant distinctions awaited the 
victor on his return home, for his victory 
was deemed to have reflected honour on 
his native land at large. He made his 
entry, clad in purple, upon a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, amidst the joyous 
shouts of ali the people, and then rode ainid 
an exultant escort to the temple of the 
highest god, and there deposited his wreath 
as B votive offering. During the ride, as 
also at the banquet which followed there- 
upon, the song of victory, often composed 
by the most celebrated posts, was chanted 
by choral bands. There was no lack of 
other rewards: at Athens the Olympian 
victor received 500 drachme, the right to 
a place of honour at all public gameu, and 
board in the Prytaneum for the rest of 
his life. The opportunity afforded by the 
assembling of so vest s crowd from all 
of Greece at Olympia was utilized, 
Rem” about the middle of the Gth contury 
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before Christ, by authors, orators, and 
artists, to make themselves ingen im. the 
widest circles by the recital or exhibition 
of their works. When the compliment of a 
crown was offered by one state to another, 
the distinction was made generall wo 
bby being proclaimed by the heralds at the 
Olympian Games. 

{Olympiéum (Gr. lympteiin). The temple 
of Zeus Olympiua in the southern quarter 
of Athens, between the Acrépilis and the 
Tlissus. It was built on the site of an 
ancient temple of Zeus ascribed to Dev- 
cal¥ou. ‘The building was begun after 536 
HG, under the tyrant Pisistritns, but was 
suspended on the expulsion of his son 
Hippias, 8.0. 510. Ity original architecture 
waa probably Doric, The nnmes of the 
architects were Antistétés, Calleschrus, 
Antimschtdea, and Pértnus. It was con- 
tinued in the Corinthian style under the 
Syrian kin pence Eptphines (Bc, 
175-164), who employed for the purpose a 
Roman drehitect, Coomtive, Te war com, 
pleted by the Roman emperor Hedrian, 
probably between A.D. 125 and 130, the 
year of its dedication, On this occasion 
an oration was delivered tho famous 
thetorician Polémdn, and Olympic games 
inatituted on the model of those at Olympia. 
The emperor identified himself ‘with Zous 
and assumed the title of Olympius, causing 
a statue of himself to be placed in the 
temple and claiming divine honours 
the priests. The first of these priesta was 
the celebrated Heérddis Attions (g.v.). 
‘When Pansanias visited Athens about 170 
A.D, the teraple had been recently finished. 
He gives no deecription of the fabric, but 
states that the image of the god was of 
enormous size, only excelled by the cdlossi 
of Rhodes and Romo (i 18 § 6-8). It was 
of gold and ivory, and on its base were 
reliefa representing the battle of the 
Athenians with the Amazons (i 17 § 2). 
In the precinct » great number of statues 
of Hadrian were erected by the cities of the 
Greek world; the largest of these, that 
erected by Athens, stood at the west end of 
the temple. Among the statues of earlier 
date was one of Istcrités. There was also 
a fine group consisting of some Persians 
upholding a bronze tripod, and alao an 
archaic bronze statue of Zeus. Lastly, in 
the precinct there was a temple of Cronus 
and Rhes, the escred inclosure of which 
extended down to the Tlissus. 

Some of the Doric columns of the original 
building were carried off to Rome by Sulla 
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in 86 8.0, to adorn the temple of Zapiter 
Capttolinus. In rewpect to its architecture 
the temple must be regarded as mainly the 
work of the 2nd century 8.C, rather than 
the 2nd centary a.p, The building was 
octostyle, dipteral, and probably hypethral, 
As designed by Cosauting in the former 
century, it must have more than 
100 Corinthian columns, arranged in double 
rows of 20 each on the north and south 
sides, and in triple rowa of 8 each at the 
ends. The columns were of Pentelio 
marble, 561 fest high, and 5-5} feet in 
diameter, ‘The ruin in their present con- 
dition consist of 16 columns in two groups. 
To the east stand 18, which are compara- 
tively intact, and for the most part bear 
their architraves. About 100 feat to the 
west are three others, two still erect; the 
third was overthrown by o storm in 1862, 
The excavations of 1861 showed that the 
temple did not lie in the centre of the pre- 
cinct, but considerably nearer its northern 
wall. 

The temple of the era of Pisistritus ia 
mentioned by Thic¥didés (ii 5) as one of 
the old temples in the southern part of the 
city. In respect to ita origin, aa well as 
its vast dimensions, Aristotle (Fol. v 11) 


it to the works of the dynaaty 

of Cypetlug at Corinth, the Pyramiis of 
Egypt, and the Rablic buildings erected 
by Bolger of Simos, As a monument 

tyranny it was naturally left unfinished 
by democratical Athens, Livy (xli 20 
§ 8) describes it as wnum in terris in- 
eohatum er, magnitadin’ di, In allu- 
sion to the long time during which it 
remained uncompleted, Lucian (Icaromen. 
24) represents Zens as getting impatient to 
know when the Athenians intended to finish 
his temple. Lastly, Vitruvius (vii prof. 
15-17) mentions it as one of the four most 

examples of marble architecture. 

The ruins were first identified by a Prae- 
sian archwologist, Transfeldt, in 1678-4, 
and independently by Stuart and Revett, 
whose great work on the Antiguitics of 
Athens was published in 1762-1816. The 
first description pretending to any accuracy 
of detail was in the letter sent from 
Smyrna by Francis Vernon in 1676 and 
published in Spon’s Voyage. Tho kite has 
‘been explored in recent times by Rhuso- 
pace in 1861 (Ephemeris Arch., 1862, pp. 

Jf), and Penrose (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, viii 272, and Principles of 
Athenian Architecture, new ed.). A com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject by 
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L. Bevier is included in the Papers of the 
American Classical School at Athens, 1885, 
vol. i183 222] [J.E.8] 
Olympus. (1) A mountain situated in 
Thessaly, the summit of which [nearly 
10,000 feet above the ees} rises from the 
region of the ea: th’s atmosphere into the aky, 
and was, according to the encltest popular 
bolief of the Greeks, the abode of the higher 
(hence named Olympisn) gods Below the 
summit, which, according to Homer's 
description, 18 never ruffled by winds or 
drenched with rain, but 1s always radiant 
in cloudless splondonr [Od. vi 42-45], comes 
the region of clouds, which Zous at one time 
thers together and at another dispels; it 
forme the boundary between the celestial 
region and that of the eas th, and accordingly 
Homer elsewhere implies that the clouds 
are the gates of heaven, which are guaided 
by the Hours [Z/. v 749], On the highest 
peak Zeus has his throne, and it 13 there 
that he summons the assemblies of the gods. 
The abodes of the athe: gods were imagined 
to be placed on the precipices and in the 
ravines of the mountain When the height 
of the vault of heaven came to be segarded 
as the abode of the gods, the name Oly :npus 
was trausterzed to the sky 
(2) One of the mythre poets and musicians 
belonging to Phiygun mythology, pupil of 
Marsfas. The art of flute-playing, invented 
by Marsyas, was supposed to liave been per- 
fected by Olympus A Phrygian family, 
in which the art of flute-playmg was here- 
ditary, traced ther descent from lum The 
Phrygian Olympus, who lived about the 7th 
century before Christ, invented the auletic 
ndmés (gv), and brought it into esteem 
among the Asiatic Greeko, was sad to have 
beon descended from the mythical Olympus. 
en, The Roman term for a favour- 
able or unfavourable sign, especzally a word 
tpoken by chance, so far ab it drew the at- 
tention off the hearers to itself and appeared 
to be a prognostic. An omen could be ac- 
cepted or repudiated, and even taken in an 
arbitrary sense, except in the cage of words 
which already had in themselves a favour- 
able or unfavourable signification. For 
example, whon Cragsus was embarking on 
his unfortunate expedition against the Par- 
thians, and a man in the harbour was selling 
figs from Caunus with the ery Cauntds, 
which sounded like cave ne eas, beware of 
going,” this was an evil omen [Cie., De Div. 
311.84), On festa] cocasions care was taken 
to protect oneself from such omens; for 
example, when sacrifice was being made, by 
Da, A. 
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veiling the head, by commanding silence, 
and by music that drowned any word 
spoken. People were particularly careful 
at solemn addresses, new year greetings, 
and the like. On the other hand, for the 
eako of the good omen, it was usual to open 
levies and censuses by calling out those 
names that were of good import, such ag 
‘Valarius (from edizré, to be strong), Salvtag 
(from sadvére, to be well), etc. (Cic, Pro 
Scauro, 30 The word omen probably 
‘means & voice o1 utterance). 

Omphilé, Daughter of Iardinus, widow 
of Tnblua, and queen of Lydia, with whom 
‘Hai Sclés spont three years 1 bondage. (S« 
‘HERACLES ) 

Omphilés. A marble boss in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, which was regarded 
as the centre of the earth (See DeLPHIa 
Oractez ) 

Gniger. A catapult for hurling stones, 
(See further, ARTILLERY.) 

Onatas, A Geek artist, the chief repre- 
sentative of the Hginetan school of sculpture 
in bronze, about 460 Bc, Besides statnes of 
the gods, such as an Apollo at Pergimin, 
admired for its size and execution [Pau- 
sams, v2 42 § 7), we hear of groups of 
ins, rich in figures, drawn either from the 
heioic epoch, as for exainple the ten Greek 
hw vors casting lots 6 to who should under- 
take the battle with Hector [ib. v 25 § 8]; 
or fiom contemporary history, such as the 
votite offering of the Tarentines, contain 
equestrian and pedestrian combatants, an 
consecrated at Delphi for ther victoly over 
the barbarian Peucetzans [#. x 18 °§ 10]. 
He also executed a group epresenting Hterd 
of Syracuse with the chariot im which he 
had ‘been victorious at Olympia [tb viii 42 
§ 8} [His most remarkable work waa the 
tnonze figure of the back Démetrr, in a 
cavern thirty stadia from Phigtle in the 
south-east comer of Elis (eb. viii 42),] 

Onésandrus (wrongly Onosandrws). A 
Greek philosopher, the composer of a work 
dedicated to ¢ Veransus, consulm 49 AD, 
and dealing with the Duty of a General, m 
which he treats the subjeot in philosophical 
commonplaces, without any practical ac- 
quamteues with it, and stmply from an 
ethical point of view. 

eritua A Greek historian, of the 
island of Ast¥palae or gina, "In ad- 
vanced yeais he was pupil of the Cynic 
Didgénés, and then accompanied Alexander 
the Great upon his expedition. By ordar of 
Alexender he investigated, with Néarchus, 
the route by sea from India to the mouths 

FF 
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of the Euphrates and Tigris. He after 
words lived at the court of Lys! 

king of Thrace, During Alexander's life 
he began a comprehensive history of that 
personage, which fell into disrepute owing 
to its exaggerations and its false accounts 
of distant lands [Strabo, p. 628). Only 
scanty fragments of it are preserved. 

Onirderitics (Gr. Oneirdkrittke). The art 
of interpreting dreams. (See ManTikE and 
Dreams.) “3 

Onirds (Greek Oneirde). The god of 
dreams (9.v.). 

ndmacritus. An Athenian, who lived 
at the court of Pisistritus and his sons. 
At the request of Pisistratus, he prepared 
an edition of the Homeric poems, He was 
an industrious collector, and also a for 
of old oracles and poems, Those which go 
under the name of Orpheus are regarded as, 
for the most part, concocted by himself. He 
was detected in forging en oracle of Misaus, 
and banished from Athens by the Pisistra- 
tid; but he was afterwards reconciled to 
them, and in their interest induced Xerxes, 
by alleged oracular responses, to decide 
‘upon his war with Greece { Herodotus, viii 6), 

drug, See ONESANDRUS. 

jpalia aud Opdconsiva. Feasts of the 
Roman goddess Ops (q.v.), 

Opheités. Son of king Lyourgus of Néméa. 
He was killed by a serpent at the time of 
the expedition of the Seven against Thebes 
(q..), owing to the negligence of his nurse 
Hypaipgle (q.v.), who laid the boy on the 
giass while she showed the thirsty heroes 
the way toa spring of water. It was in his 
memory that the Nemean games were ori- 
ginally celobrated, and he wae worshipped 
there under the name Archémndrns (9.v.), 
given him by the seer Amphréraus. 

Opisthddémus (1it. a back chamber). The 
room which in mauy Greek temples adjoined 
the temple chamber itself at the rear, and 
which often served for the preserving of the 
temple treasure, and indeed even of the 
State moneys. For the latter purpose the 
Athenians used the opisthodomus [of the 
old temple of Athéné, and afterwards (20- 
cording to the ordinary view) the western 
chamber] of the Parthéndn at Athens [Aris- 
toph, Plutus, 1192; Dom. Syntar. 14; 
Fimocr, 136), (See "Tempue, and plan of 
ACROPOLIS.) 

i A Greek didactic poet, of Ana- 
garbus in Cilicia. In the second half of 
the 2nd century 4.D., under the emperor 
Marcus Aurélins, he composed « didactic 
poem Hdlieuttca in five books, on the 
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habits of fishes and the method of cap- 
turing them. It is written in an ornate, 
though often bombastic, style. He was 
formerly confounded with Oppisa the 
author of a didactic on the Chase, 
consisting of four books, and entitled Ofnz- 
written in e harsh, dry atyle, and 
in halting verse. The author of the Cyne- 
getica lived under Caracalla about the end 
of the 2nd century, and came from Apaméa 
in Syria. A poom on bird-catohing, Imeu- 
preserved to us only ina paraphrase 
tSonins, was also wrongly ascribed 

+o the author of the Halteutica. 

Ops (abundance, plenty). The old Italian 
goddess of fertility, wife of Saturn, with 
whom she shared the temple on the Capitol 
and the festival of the Saturnaita, while 
the Opdlia were held in her honour on the 
19th December. As goddess of sowing and 
reaping she had, under the name Constvia, 
on August 25th a special festival, the Op? 
nee, a which prow only ite Vesials 
and one of the ponttftces could be present. 
As her abode ra in the earth, her wor- 
shippers invoked her while seated and 
touching the ground [Macrobius 
nalia, i 10}. Jus 
with Cronus, so Ops was afterwards iden- 
tified with Rhea, and then, as mother of 
Jupiter, honoured along with Jupiter him- 
self on the Capitol. 

Optatianus. See Porriatus. 

Optimités (Zit. “those belonging to the 
best or noblest”). At Rome, in tho Isat 
century of the Republic, this title was 
borne by the adherents of the “best” men 
in a political sense (é.. the conservatives), 
working in the interests of the Senate 
and the aristocracy of office (ndb¥es, see 
Nositiry), and in opposition to the demo- 
crate (popitlares), 

Oracles (Gr.manteid, ‘oracularresponses,” 
or the “ seats of oracles”; chreutértd is used 
in the same senses, and also of victims 
offered by those consulting an oracle). The 
seate of the worship of some special divi- 
nity, where prophecies were imparted with 
the sanction of the divinity, either by the 
priests themselves or with their oo-opera- 
tion. There were a great many such places 
in all Greek countries, and these may be 
divided, according to the method in which 
the prophecy was made known, into four 
main divisions: (1) oral oracles, (2) oracles 
by signs, (8) oracles by dreams, and (4) 
oracles of the dend. 

‘The most revered oracles were those of 
the first class, where the divinity, almoat in- 
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variably the sear-god Apollo, orally revealed 
his will through the lips of inspired propheta 
or prophetesses. The condition of frenzy 
was produced for the most part by physical 
influence: the breathing of earthly vapours 
or drinking of the water of oracular foun- 
tains, The words spoken whilst in this state 
‘were generally fashioned by the priests into 
a reply to the questions proposed to them. 
The most famous oracle of this kind was 
that of Delphi (see Drzpuic OnacLe). Be- 
side this there existed in Greece Proper a 
large nutaber of oracles of Apollo, as at Abe 
in Phocis, in different places of Bootia, in 
Enbea, and at Argos, where the priestess 
derived her inspiration from drinking the 
blood of a lamb, one being killed every 
month, Not leas numerous were the oracles 
of Apollo in Asia Minor. Among these 
that of the Didymean Apollo at Miletus 
traced its origin to the old family of the 
Branchide, the descendants of Apollo's son 
Branchus. Before its destraction by Xerxes, 
it came nearest to the reputation of the Del- 
phian. Hore it was o priestess who 
phesied, neated on a wheel-shaped disc, after 
sho had bathed the hem of her robe and her 
feet in a spriug, and had breathed the steam 
arising from it. The oracle at Clirus near 
‘Odlsphon (sce Maro) was also very ancient. 
Hore a priest, after simply hearing the 
names and the number of those consulting 
the oracle, drank of the water of a pring, 
and then gave answer in verse. 

‘The most respected among the oracles 
whore prophecy was given by signs was 
that of Zeus of Dédone (g.v.), mentioned 
as early as Homer [Od. xiv 827=xix 
296), where predictions were made from 
the rustling of the sacred oak, and at a 
later time from the sound of a brazen 
cymbal. Another mode of interpreting by 
signs, a8 practised especially at the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia by the Iamida, or 
descendants of Ikzous, a's0n of ‘Apollo, was 
that derived from the entrails of victims 
and the burning of the sacrifices on the 
altar, There were also oracles connected 
with the lot or dice, one especially at the 
temple of Hériclés at Bara in Achma; and 
prophecies were also delivered at Delphi by 
means of lots, probably only at times when 
the Pythia was not giving responses. The 
temple of the Egyptian Ammén, who was 
identified with tous, also gave oracles by 
means of signs. 

Oracles given in dreams were geuerally 
connected with the temples of Asclépiue. 
After certain preliminary rites, sick per- 
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sons had to sleep in these temples; the 
Priests interpreted their dreams, and dic- 
tated accordingly the means to be taken to 
insure recovery. The most famous of these 
oracular shrines of the healing god waa the 
temple at Epidanrns, and next to this the 
temple founded thence at Porgimum in 
Asia Minor. wally famous were the 
similar oracles of the seer AmphiGréus at 

us, of Trophonius at Lébadéa in Bootia, 
and of the seers Mopsus and Amphtléchue 
at Mallua in Cilicie (g.v.). In later times 
such oracles were connected with all sanc- 
tuaries of Isis and Sérapis. 

At oracles of the dead ( pejchomanteta) 
the souls of deceased persons were evoked in 
order to give the information desired, Thus 
in Homer (Od. x) Odysseus betakes himself 
to the entrance of the lower world to quea- 
tion the spirit of the seer Tiréafas. Oracles 
of this kind were especially common in 
places where it was supposed there was an 
entrance to the Jower world; ng at the city 
of Cichfrus in Epirus (where there was 
an Acherusian lake as well as the rivers 
of Achérdn ond Cécytus, besring the same 
names as those of the world below), at the 
promontory of Tenirum in Laconia, at Hérd- 
cléa in Pontus, and at Lake Avernus near 
Came in Italy. At most of them oracles 
were also given in dreams; but there were 
some in which the inquirer was is aking, 
condition when he conjured up the spirits 
whom he wished to question. 

While oracles derived either from dreama 
or from the dead were chosen in preference 
by superstitious people, the most important 
among oral oracles and those given by moans 
of signs had a political significance. On all 
serious occasions they were questioned on 
behalf of the State in order to ascertain the 
divine will: this was especially the case with 
the oracle of Delphi (see DetPaic ORACLE). 
In consequence of the avarico and partisan- 
ship of the priests, as well as the increasing 
decline of belief in the gods, tho oracles 
gradually fell into abeyance, to revive again 
everywhere under the Roman emperors, 
though they never regained the political 
importance they had once had in ancient 
Greece. 





Such investigation of the divine will was 
originally quite foreign to the Romans. 
Even the mode of prophecying by moans 
of lots (see Sonvxs), practised in isolated 
regions of Italy, and even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome, as at Cura, and 
especially at Praneste, did not come into 
‘use, at all events for State purposes, and was 
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generally regarded with contempt. The 
Homans did not consult even the Sibylline 
verses in order to forecast the future, On 
the other hand, the growth of superstition 
in the imperial period not only brought the 
native oracles into repute, but caused a 

eneral resort to foreign oracles besides. 

the inclination to this kind of prophecy 
seems never to have been more generally 
spread among the masses of the people than 
at this time, Apart from the Greek oracular 
deities, there were the oriental deities 
whose worship was nearly everywhere com- 
bined with predictions. In most of the 
famous sanctuaries the most various forma 
of prophecy were represented, and the 
stranger they were, the better they were 
Jiked, In the case of the oral oracles the 
responues in earlier times wore for the most 
part composed in verse: on the decay of 
poetic productiveness, they began to take 
the form of prose, or of passages from the 
poets, the Greeks generally adopting lines 
of Homer or Euriptdés, the Italians, lines 
of Vergil. The public declaration of oraclea 
ended with the official extermination of 
paganism under Thédddstus at the end of 
the 4th centary. 

Orchéstic, See Dancrya. 

Orchéstra. The space of the Greek 
theatre situated in front of the stage, in 
which the chorus went through its evolu- 
tions. In the Roman theatre it was ab- 
sorbed in the area occupiod by the audience, 
(Sco THmaTRE.) 

Orcus. In Roman mythology, a peculiar 
divinity of the dead, a creation of the 

ular beliefs. He ‘ied men off to the 
lower world, and kept the dead imprisoned 
there, His namo, like that of the Greek 
Hadés, served to denote the lower world. 
(Cp. Dis Para.) 

Gréads (Gr. Greiades). The mountain 
Nymphs, (See Nyuus.) 

‘eibaslos (Lat. Ortitetus) of Pergimum, 
physician and adviser of the emperor Julian 
the Apostate, after whose death (363 aD.) 
he was banished by hie successors Valens 
and Valentintanus, and lived among the bar- 
bariane. He was afterwards recalled. He 
seems not to have died before the beginning 
of the 6th century. At the suggestion of 
Julian he composed, on the plan of abstracts 
from earlier works, 2 medical treatise 
(Syma gage Jatrtke) in 72 books, of which 
some 22 are preserved, partly in the Greek. 
original and partly in 9 Latin rendering. 
He himself prepared for hia son Eust&thius 
b conspestus (Sjnopesis) of the larger work 
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in 9 books, only part of which bas been 
published. 
Grestés, The youngest child and onl; 
son of Agamemnén and Clytemnéstra, In 
Homer [Or iii 806] it is only stated that 
in the eighth year after the murder of his 
father, who was never able to see him again 
after his return home, he came back from 
Athens and took e bloody vengeance on 
Zégisthus and his mother. In later legend 
he is described as doomed to death, but saved 
from his father’a murderers by his nurse 
Arsin&s or his sister Electra, and brought 
by a trusty slave to Phandté on Parnassus 
to king Strophius, husband of Anaxibia, the 
sister of Agamemnon. Here he lives in the 
most intimate friendship with PYlidés, his 
protector’s son, until his twontieth year, 
and then coines with his friend, by Apollo’s 
direction, to Mfcinw, and in coucert with 
Electra effects the decd of vengeance. This 
deed is reprosented in Homer as one in- 
disputably glorious and everywhere coun- 
mended ; but in later legend Oroares is, after 
his mother’s murder, attacked by delusions 
and harassed by the Erinfés. According 
to Mschflus, in his Luménid?s, the Furies 
do not suffer him to escape even after he is 
purified in the Delphian temple. Acti 
on the advice of Apollo, he presents hims 
at Athons before the court of the Aredpagus, 
which on this occasion is instituted by 
Athéné for the trial of homicide. Tho 
goddesses of vengeance appear as prose- 
outors, Apollo as his witness and advocate, 
and on the trial resulting in an equality o! 
votes, Atheno with her voting pebble decides 
in hiv favour, According to Hurip!dés, in 
his Iphigenia among the Tauri, Orestes 
goes with Pylules (as in Aschylus) by 
Apollo's advice, to the Tauric Chersonese, 
in order to fotch thence the image of 
Artemis which had fallen from heaven in 
former times. The friends are captured 
‘upon landing, and according to the custom 
of the country, are to be sacrificed to 
Artemis, when the priestess, Iphigenia (9.0.), 
and Orestes recognise one another as sister 
and brother, and escape to Greece with the 
image of the goddess. According to the 
Peloponnesian myth, Orestes spent the time 
of his delusion in Arcadia [Pausaniag, viii 
$4) and after he had on one occasion in a 
it of frenzy bitten off a finger, the Hame- 
nides appeared to him in a dream, in white 
robes, a5 a token of reconciliation. After 
“he is cured, he places himself, by the mur- 
der of Alétés, Higisthus’ son, in possession 
of his father's dominion, M¥cénm, and 
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marriea his sister Electra to Pylades. 
Hermidné, daughter of Ménélaus, had been 
betrothed to himself, but during his wan- 
derings she was carried off by Achilles’ son 
Néoptolémus, After Orestes had slain the 
latter nt Delphi, he married Hermione, and 
through her came into possession of Sparta, 
His son by this marriage was Tistménua. 
He died of a serpent’s bite in Arcadia, and 
was buried at Tégéa: his reputed retaina 
were aflerwards, by the direction of the 
oracle, brought to Sparta [Herod. i 67]. 

Orgédnde, The ‘Athenian term for the 
members of a society for the observance of a 
divine cult not belonging to the State reli- 
gion, espocially those who, without belonging, 
to the old families (sce GENNET#), neverthe- 
loss like them formed a family union origi- 
nating in descent from the same ancestors, 
and possessed a special family worship. ‘The 
adoption of the children of families bolong- 
ing to such a religions society occurred, a3 
with the Gennéte, at the ame time as 
their enrolment into the phratries at the 
feast of the Apiatiirin (9.r.). 

Orgies (Gr. orgia). The ordinary Greek 
term for ceremonies, genorally connocted 
with the worship of a divinity, but especially 
secret religious customs to which only the 
initiated were admitted, and equivalent in 
meaning to “mysteries.” It was customary 
to designate as Orgies the mysteries of the 
worship of Dionfyus in particular. ‘These 
were sometiines celebrated with wild and 
extravagant rites. 

Oribdatus. Sce Onrrnastos. 

Orién, (1) A mythical huuter of gigantic 
size and strength and of great beauty. 
He was the son of Hyrieis of H¥rta in 
Beotia; or (according to another account) 
of Poseidin, who gave him the power to 
walk over the sea as well as over dry lend. 
He is sometimes represented as an earth- 
born being. 

Many marvellous exploits were ascribed 
to him: for instance, the building of the 
huge harbour-dam of Zauclé (Mevsina) and 
the upheaving of the promontory of Példram 
in Sieily [Diodorar, iv 85]. After his wifo 
Sidé had been cast into Hadés by Héra for 
having dared to compare herself to that 
godless in beauty, he crossed the nea to 
Chios in order to woo Mérdpa, the daughter 
of Gnéptan, son of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
As he violated her in a fit of intoxication, 
nopion blinded him in his sleep and cast 
him out upon the seashore. He 
his way, however, to Lemnos and the emithy 
of Héphastus, set one of the latter's work- 
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mon, Cedklién, upon his shoulders, and bade 
him’ guide him to the placs where the 
sun rose; and in the radiance thereof hig 
eyesight returned. nopion hid himself 
Beneath the earth to escape his vengeance, 
Eés, smitten with love for Orion, carried 
him off to Délés (Ort¥gia), and there lived 
with him, until the gods in their anger 
caused him to be killed by Artémig with 
her arrows, According to another story, 
Artemis shot him in Chios or Crete, either for 
having challenged her to a conteat with the 
quoit, or for having endeavoured to outrage 
her whilst engngod in the chase. Another 
legend relates that the earth, terrified by 
his threat that he could root out every wild 
creature from Crete, sent forth a scorpion, 
which killed him with its sting. His tomb 
was shown in Tanggra. In Homer (Od. xi 
572] Odysseus sees hiut in the lower world 
esa shade still pursuing with his club of 
bronze the creatures whom ho slew in 
former times, As regards the legond of hiv 
being placed among the stars, see PLEIADES, 
The morning rising of his’ coustellation, 
which was already known as early os Homer 
(ZI. xviii 488] denoted the boginning of 
summer, bis midnight rising denoted the 
season of the vintage, and his late rising 
the beginning of winter and its storms, 
Whilst he sinks, the Scorpion, which was 
likewise placed ainong the stars, rises above 
the horizon. Sirius (Gr. Seir%Gs), the atar 
of the dog-days, is described, as early as 
Homer (Jd. xxii 29), a8 tho dog of Orion. 
Of his daughters Ménippé and Matische, 
it was related that they were endowed 
by Aphrodite with beauty and by Athénd 
with skill in the art of weaving; and when, 
on the occasion of a pestilence yavaging 
Bevotia, the sacrifice of two virgins was 
required by the oracle, they voluntarily, to 
save their country, pierced theic throats 
with their shuttles. Asa reward for their 
voluntary sacrifice, Perstphiné and Plato 
changed them into comets; while a sanc- 
tuary wes built in their honour at Orchd- 
ménis, and expiatory offerings were yearly 
paid to them. ‘ 

(2) A Greek scholar born at Thebes in 
Egypt, who taught about the middle of 
the th century A.D. at Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople. He is the author of a some- 
what important etymological lexicon, and 
an anthology of maxims collected from the 
old Greek poets. ‘ 

Grithyia. Daughter of Erechthens, king 
of Athens, wife of Boréis, mother of Calis 
and Zétés. (Cp. Boreas.) 
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Orosina of Spain, a presbyter in Lusitania. 
About 417 A.D, and ai the wish of Augustine, 
whom he had sought out in Africa, he 
composed his history against the heathen 
(Historie contra Pagants) in seven books, 
the first attempt st a Christien universal 
history, from Adam to 410... The theory 
of his work is, that the whole history of 
mankind is directed by the one God who 
created them, and it aima at refuting the 
charges brought against Christianity by 
showing, that it was not to Christianity 
and the abolition of the heathen religion 
that the calamities of the time were due, 
bub that such calamities had always existed, 
and to a atill greater dogree before Christian 
times. His chief authority is Justin, be- 
sides whom he mainly used Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetoning, and Eutropius, His’ view of 
the four kingdoms of the world, Babylon, 
Macedon, Carthage, and Rome, prevniled 
throughout the whole of the Middle Ages. 

Orpheus, the famous mythical poot, son of 
Cagrus ond the Muse Calli5pé, who gave 
birth to him on tho banks of the Hobras in 
Thrace, Such wau his power in song, that 
he could move trees and rocks and tame 
wild boasts thereby, When his wifo, the 
Nymph Burydicd, died of a serpent’s bite 
(sce ARISTUS), he descended ints the lower 
world, and 60 moved Perséphiné by the 
music of his song, that she permitted him to 
take Burydice back with him to the upper 
world, on condition of his not looking roand 
during his passage through the realm of 
the dead. In spite of this, bis impatience 
led him to gaze back, and Eurydice had to 
return for ever to Hadas (Vergil, Georg. 
iv 453-527] 

Mythology describes him as taking part 
in the Argonautic expedition, and repre 
sents him as encouraging and assisting his 
comrades by his song on many occasions, 
gupecially while they were passing the 
Sirens. He was torn in pieces upon Hemus 
by the Thracian Meneds, either for having 
opposed the celebration of their orgies, or 
because, after losing Eurydice, he conceived 
9 hatred of all other women. His scattered 
limbs were buried by the Muses in the dis- 
trict of Pista on Olympus; but his head and 
lyre, which the Meenads hed cast into the 
‘Hebrus, floated down into the sea, and across 
it to Lesbos, the isle of posts in later days; 
and here they were buried at Méthymna 
(Lucian, Adv, Indoctum, 11) The name of 

eus (spparently not known to Homer 
and Hesiod) was assumed by the mystic and 
religions sect of the Orphici, who claimed 
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him as their founder. They arose at some 
time after the 6th centary B.c. In opposi- 
tion to the received views concerning the 
gods, and especially concerning the state of 
the soul after death, and in close connexion 
with Oriental and’ Egyptian ideas, they 
taught the necessity of a purification of a eoul 
by religious consecration and the use of the 
methods of expiation alleged to have been 
made known by Orpheus. ‘They declared 
that Orpheus was the most ancient of the 

ts, living long before Homer, and attri- 
Bated to him s number of poems of mythical 
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© WLRMRh, YURYDILE, AND ORPREUP. 
(Rome, Villa Albani; Naplos; Paria.) 





rt. Out of this apocryphal Orphic 
iteratare there have been preserved {rom 
the time of the decay of paganism: (1) an 
opie ‘poem on the exploits of Orpheus during 
Argonautic expedition (Argdnautica) ; 
(2) eighty-eight songs of consecration or 
hymna, prayers to various gods and demons, 
written in hexameter verse and in a bom- 
bastic style, intended to be recited at blood- 
less offerings of incense; (3) an epio poom 
upon the magical powers of precious stones 
(Lithtca). 
Orsfléchia, See IpHicmnia. 
Oscan Plays. Sec ATELLANA. 


Oschdphéria. At Athens a festival in 
honour of Dionysus. (See further Dro- 
Nygt, 1.) 


Osiris, An Egyptian god, who, with his 
sister and wife Isis “au Pestova in Egypt 
the most general worship of all the a. 
He is the male god of the fructification of 
the land. From him comes every blessing 
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and all life; he gives light and health; he 
causes the Nile to overflow with its ferti- 
lizing waters, and all things to continue in 
their established order. He is always re- 
freeneed in human shape and with a human 
jead (sce cut}, His hue, as that of a god 
who bestows life, 
is green; his 
sacred tree ia the 
evergreen tama- 
risk. 'The Greeks 
identified him 
with Dionyaua. 
Originally ” he 
ruled as king over 
Egypt, where he 
introduced agri- 
culture, morality, 
and the worshj 
of the gods, unti 
his brother Ty- 
phén (Sst) con- 
trived by deceit 
to shut him g) 
in a chest an 
pt him to death 
jonring in 
molten leads’ Tho 
murderer cast 
the chest into the 
Nile, which car- 
ried it into the sea, After long search the 
mourning Isis found the chest on the coast 
of Phoenicia at Byblus, and carefully con- 
cealed it, Nevertheless Typhon discovered 
it in the night, and out the corpse up into 
fourteen pioces, which he scattered in all 
directions, Isis, however, collected them 
again, and buried thom in Phike or Abjdas, 
in Upper Egypt. When Horus, the son 
of Osiris and Isis, grew up, he took ven- 
geance upon Typhon when, after a most 
obstinate straggle, he had defeated him in 
battle. Although Osiris lived no longer 
upon the earth, he was ever regarded as 
the source of life. In the upper world he 
continues to live and work by the fresh 
er of his youthful son Horus, and in the 
lower world, of which he is king, the spirita 
of those who are found to be just are 
awakened by him to new life. His hue as 
miler st fe lower world is black, his robea 
white, his symbol an eye opened wide as a 
sign of his Tastoration to che i sht of day. 
Osiris, by his ever-renewed incarnation 
im the form of the black bull Apis, the 
bol of generative power, assures for 
e Egyptians the endurance of his favour, 
and the consequent continuance of their 
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life in this world and the next. In this 
incarnation he is called Osarhapé (Osirie- 
Apis), the origin of the Greek Sérapis (9.v,) 
or Sarapis. The fortunes of Osiris were 
celebrated in magnificent annual festivals 
connected with mourning ceremonies, in 
which the Egyptians, as ig observed by the 
ancients Teg Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
82, and Alian, De Nat, Animalium 10, 46}, 
lamented in Osiris the subsidence of the 
Nile, the cessation of the cool north wind 
(whose s pleoe was taken for a time by the 
hot wind Typhon), the decay of vegetation, 
and the shortening of the length of the day. 

Ostium, The entrance hall in the Roman 
dwelling-house. (See Hous.) 

Ostracism (Gr. ostrdkismée ; i.e. vote by 
potsherd). A modo of judgment by the 
freele practised in various Greek atone 

gar, Milétus}, and especi: at 
‘Aid, by chick: poo ales prices 
appeared dangerous to liberty were banished 
for a certain period, without, however, 
thereby suffering any loss in reputation 
or property. Ostracism was introduced at 
Athonp in 509 s.c. {it was applied (amongst 
others) to Thémistoclés, Aristidés, Cimon, 
and Alorbiidés}, and was last exercised in 
417 against a demagogue, one Hyperbilus, 
whose insignificance made the measure 
ridiculous, and yo produced its abolition 
Thue. viii 73; Plutarch, Nicias 11, Alci- 
adn 13), Every year the question was 
put to the people, whether the measure 
appeared necessary: if they so decided (and 
it was only exceptionally that there was 
occasion for it), the citrzens who possessed 
the franchise assembled in the market- 
place, and each wrote upon a sherd (ostrifkiin) 
tho name of the person whose banishment 
he deemed desirable, The man whose 
name was found upon not less than 6,000 
sherds had to leave the country in ten days 
at latest, for ten or (later) five years, He 
could, however, at any time be recalled by 
a decree of the people; and the question, a8 
before, was decided by not less than 6,000 
votes [Aristotle, Pol.iii 18 § 15, 17§ 7, v3 93, 
Const. Athens, 22; Plutarch, Aristid 7. Cp. 
Grote’s History of Greece, chap. Sian 

Otus. One of the two Aloude (9.v.). 

Gvatio. The Roman term for # minor 
form of triumph. (See further TaruMrE.) 

Ovidius Naso (Publius), A Roman poet, 
born March 21st, 43 3.¢,, at Sulmo (now Sol- 
mona) in the country of the Peligni, son 
of a wealthy Roman of an old equestrian 

ily. He came at an early age to Rome, 
to be educated as a pleader, and enjoyed 
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the tuition of the most famous rhetoricions 
of the time, Poreins Latro and Arellius 
Fuscus. It was not long before the instinct 
for pootry awoke in him with such 

that it needed all his father’s resolution to 
keep him to hia legal studies; his oratorical 
exercises were simply poems in prose, ax is 
testified by one of his fellow students, the 
elder Sénéck (Controv. ii 10, 8). After he 
hed visited Greece and Asia to complete 
his education, he entered into political life 
at his father’s desire, and filled several 
subordinate offices. But he soon withdrew 
again from public business, partly on the 

‘ound of his health and partly from an 
inclination to idleness, and lived only for 
poetry, in the society of the poets of his 
day, among whom he was especially intimate 
with Propertius. He came into note as s 
poot by a tragedy called the Medea, which 
is now lost, but is much praised by ancient 
literary critios, and about the same time he 
produced a series of smatory, and in parts 
extremely licentious, poems. 

When little more than a mere 
he gaya himself [Z'ristia, iv 10, 69; 
was given a wife by his father; but this 
marriage, like a second one, ended in @ 
divorce, He derived more satixfaction, as 
well as the advantage of contact with the 
court and with men of the highest distine- 
tion, from a third marriage, with a widow 
of noble family and high connexions, To 
her influence, perhaps, should be referred 
the faot that he turned his attention to 
more important and more serions works. 
He had almost completed his best known 
work, the Mctdmorphds?s, whon suddenly, 
in 9’ a, be was banished for life by 
Augustus to Tomi on the Binck Sea, near 
the mouths of the Danube. The canse for 
this severity on the part of the emperor 
is unknown; Ovid himself admita that 
there was s fault on his side, but only an 
error, not w crime [Zristia i 3, 87], At all 
events, the matter directly affected Augus- 
tus; and as Ovid describes his eyes as the 
eause of his misfortune, it is conj 
that be had been an unintentional eye- 
witness of some offence on the part of the 
frivolous granddaughter of the prince, the 
younger Julia, and had neglected to inform 
the emperor of the matter. His indecent 
amatory poems, to which he also points as 
the source of the emperor's displeasure, can 
at most only have been used as a plausible — 
excuse in the eyes of the public, as they | 
had been published more than ten yeara 
before. 
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After a perilous voyage Ovid reached the 
place of his exile in the winter of 10-11 
AD.; and thera, far from his wife and 
from his only daughter, who had inherited 
the poetic talent of her father, far from 
his friends and all intercourse with men of 
genius, he had to pass the last years of 
his life in desolation among the barbarous 
Gétw. Even in his exile his poetic talent 
did not fail him. It was then that he 
composed his pooms of lamentation, entitled 
the Tristia, and his letters from Pontus 
touching proofs of his grief, though also o} 
his failing powers. His censclesy prayers 
and complaints had succeeded in softening 
Augustus, when the latter died. All his 
efforts to gain forgiveness or alleviation 
of his condition met with no response from 
Tiberiuy, and he was compelled to clove his 
life, broken-hearted and in exile, 17 a.p. 

His extant works are (1) Love poems 
(Amérée), published about 14 B.c, in five 
books, and again about 2 B,c. in three books. 
The latter edition is the one we pousess; 
some of its forty-nine elegiea depict in a 
very sensual way the post’s life, the centre 
of which iy the unknown Corinna. (2) 
Letters (Epistite), also called Herotdes, 
rhetorical declarations in the form of love- 
letters sent by heroines to their husbands 
or lovers, twenty-one in number; the last 
six of these, however, and the fourteenth, 
sre considered spurious. (8) Methods for 
beautifying the face (MédtcamIna Facts), 
advice to women respecting the art of the 
toilette; this piece has come down to us in 
an incomplete form. (4) The Art of Love 
(Ars Amandi or Améatoria), in three books, 
published about 2 8.c., advice to men (books 
1 and 2) and women (book 8) as to the 
methods of contracting a loveafair and 
insuring its continuance, 8 work as frivolous 
as it is original and elaborate. (5) Cures 
for Love (Remédia Améris), the pendant to 
the previous work, and no less offensive in 
sean ican (6) The fifteen books 
of the Transformations (Mctamorphoses) 
hia only considerable work. It is composed 
in hexameter vorse; the material is bor- 
rowed from Greek and (to a leas extent) 
from Roman sources, being a collection of 
legends of transformations, very skilfully 
combining jest and earnest in motley alter- 
nations, and extending from chaos to the 
apotheosix of Cesar. When it was com- 
ploted and had received the last touches, the 
work was cast into the flames by Ovid in 
his first despair at banishment, but was 
afterwards rewritten from other copies. 
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(7) A Calendar of Roman Festivals (#asti), 
begun in the last yeary before his banish- 
ment, end originally in twelve books, cor- 
responding to the number of the months, 
Of these only six are preserved, probably 
because Ovid hed not quite comploted them 
at Rome, and had not the means to do 
so at Tomi. It was originslly intended 
for dedication to Angustus, After Augnatus’ 
death the poet began to revise it, with 
a view to its dedication to Germantens: he 
did not, however, proceed with his revision 
beyond the first book. It contains in elegiac 
metre the most important celestial pheuo- 
mons and the festivals of each month, with 
1a description of their celebration and an ac- 
count of their origin avcording to the Italian 
legends. (8) Pooms of Lamentation (Zris- 
ta), to his family, to his friends, aud to 
Angustus, belonging to the yenrs 9-13 A.D, 
in five books; the first of these was writton 
while he was still on his journey to Tomi. 
(9) Letters from Pontus (Epistile ex 
Ponto), in four books, only distinguished 
from the perins poems by their opistolary 
form. (10) Zbis, an imitation of the 

of the same name by Callfinachus, who 
had attacked under this name Apollonius 
of Rhodes, consisting of imprevations on a 
faithless friend at Rome, written in the 
learnod and obscure xtylo of the Aloxandrian 





Paoitus(Lttinus Drtjtnius). A Roman 
thetorician’ of Burdigila (Burdeaur), a 
younger contemporary and friend of the 
Poet Ausonins, We possess from his pen 
a panogysio on the emperor Théidésius the 
Great, delivered before tho Senate at Rome 
in 389 B.C. It is distinguished beyond the 
other speeches of this class by a certain 
vigour of thought, and is also of value as 
an historical authority. 

Paciivins (Marcus). Tho Roman trage- 
dian, born about 220 s.c, at Brandiyfum, son 
of Enuius’ sister, and pupil of the poet. He 
spent most of his life at Rome, where he 
gained his livelihood asa dramatic poet and 
asa pointer. In his old age he roturned 
to Brandisium, and dicd thors, at the age 
of ninety, sbont 180 uc. He is the first 
Roman dramatist who confined himself to 
the composing of tragedies. Titles and 
fragments of some thirteen of his imitations 
of Greck plays are preserved, as well es 
fragments of a pretesta (9.v.) entitled 
Pavdus, whose hero was probably the victor 
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posts, (tt) A short fragment of a didactic 
poem on the fish in the Black Sea (Halt- 
eutica), written in hexameters. Besides 
these Ovid wrote during his exile nume- 
rous poems which have been lost, among 
them a eulogy of the deceased Augustus in 
the Getic tongne, a sufficient proof of the 
strength of his bent and talent for pootry. 
In both of these respecia he is distinguished 
above all other Roiaan poets, Perhaps no 
one ever couposed with less exertion; at 
the samme time no one ever used so impor- 
tant a faculty for so trivial a purpose. His. 
poetry is for the most part simply enter- 
taining; in this kind of writing he proves 
his mastery by his readiness in language 
and metre, by his unwearied powers of 
invention, by his ever-ready wit, elegance, 
and charm, though, on the other hand, he 
is completely wanting in deep feeling and 
mora! earnestness. By his talent Ovid (as 
well ay Vorgil) has had great influence on 
the further dovelopment of Roman poetry, 
especially with regard to motre. Many 
imitated his style so closely, thet their 

Ss were actually attributed to himself, 
Among these, besides a number of Hrratdis 
(see abavo), we have the Nusx, the nut troe’s 
complaint of the ill-treatment it mot with, 
fa poem in elogisc verse, which was at all 
events written in the time of Ovid. 


of Pydua, Aotlfos Paning, If this small 
number justifies any opinion on hiy pootical 
activity, he was far loss productive than. 
his predocessor Ennivs and his successor 
Accius. Neverthelos», he and Accius were 
considered the most important tragedians 
of Rome. In the judgment of fiterary 
critics, who followed the traditions of the 
Ciceronian age, he was preferred to Accins 
for finish and learning, but Accius excelled 
him in fire and natural power [Horace, 
Ep. ii 1,55, 56; Quintilian, x 1, 97; sec 
Prof. Nettlesbip, “On Literary Criticism in 
Latin Antiquity,” in Journal ‘of Philology, 
263). His’ style was praised for 11s 
copiousness, dignity, and stateliness, but 
Cicero [Bratus, 258} declines to rive him 
credit for pure and genuine Latinity. Evon 
in Cicero's time, however, the revival of 
his plays was often welcomed by Roman 
audiences. 

Pawan (Gr. Paian, properly Paidon, the 
“healer,” “helper ”). In Homer [I!. v 401, 
899], the physician of the Olympian gods; 
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then an epithet of gods who grant recovery 
and deliverance, onpeciall off ‘Apollo, The 
pean, which appears in Homer [J2. i 473, 
xxii 391], wna connected originally with 
Apollo and his sister Artémis. It was a 
solemn song for several voices, either pray- 
ing for the averting of evil and for rescue, 
or giving thanka for help vouchsafed. The 
naine was, however, also used in an extended 
sense for invocations to other gods, The 
pen was struck up by generals before the 

attle and by armies on the march against 
the enemy, as well as after the victory, 
Similarly it was sounded when the fleet 
sailed out of harbour. Prenns were sung 
at entertainments between the meal and 
the caroural, and eventually also at public 
funerals. 

Prediigdgns (Gr. Paiddyaysr, lit. “boy- 
leader”). Tho name among the Gioeks for 
the slave who had the duty of looking after 
the son of his master whilst in boyhood, 
instructing him in certain rules of 4 
manners, aud attending him whenever he 
went out, ospeciatly to school and to the 

lestra’ ond gymndrinn — With the 

omans in carlier times it was an old slave 
or freedman who had a similar duty as 
enatag; but after it became the custom to 
have oven childien taught to speak Greek, 
his plnce was filled by a Greck slave, who 
‘bore the Greek name and had the special 
duty of instructing his pupils in Greek. 
mddndmus (Ur. Paiddnimids). At Sparta, 
the overseer of the education of the young. 
(See Epvoation, 1.) 

Pmddtribés. In Greece, the master who 
imparted gymnastic iunstiuction in the 
palerstra, (See Epucation, 1.) 

Pentila (Latin). A mantle of shaggy 
friezo or leather, thick and dark-coloured, 
without sleeves, buttoned or stitched up in 
front, in the direction of its length. A 
hood (citeullus) was generally fastened on 
to it, and drawn over the head. It was 
chiefly worn by people of low rank and 
slaves, but also by the higher classes, and 
even by ladies, in bad weather, on a journey, 
and inthe country. 

Pwinius, (1) A Greek sculptor of Mendé 
in Thrace. About 496 5.c. he was employed 
in the decoration of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia, {According to Pausanias, v 10 
§ 6], he was the sculptor of the marble 
groups in the front, or eastern, pediment of 
the temple, representing the tions 
for the chariot-race between Pélops and 
ndming. (See OryMPran Games, fig. 1.) 
Important portions of these have been 


PHDAGOGUS—PAGUS. 
| brought to light by the German exonvationa 


‘He was also the aculpter of the figure of 
Niké, more than life-size, dedicated by the 
Mossenians [ib. v 26 § 1], which hes been 
restored to us by the same means. With 
the exception of the hend, it is in fairly 
good preservation (sce cut), 

(2) See Evrrorros. 





‘* HIRE OF PRONIN'S, 
Peron er kn a Mt 
ia. In Italy, a movable festival 
of the old village communities (se Pacus), 
celebrated after the winter-sowing in 
January, on two days separated by an 
interval of a week, On this occasion a 
pregnant sow was sacrificed to Tellas or 
to Cérés, who at a later period was wor- 
shi) togethor with Tellus, 

Bleue Ta Italy, in ancient times, the 
pagus was a country district with scattered 
hamlets (vici). The same name was given 
to its fortified centre, which protected the 
sanctuaries of the district and served as a 
refuge in time of war. The separate dis 
triets were members of a larger community. 
After cities had developed out of the places 
where the people of these districts assembled, 
the pagi were either completely merged 
in their terrttorium, or continued to exist 
merely as geographical districts, without 
importance for administration, or aa sub- 

imate village communities. ‘In Bome the 
earliest population consisted of the montant, 
the inhabitants of the seven hills of the 
city, and the pagani, the ivhabitants of 
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the level ground of the city. Out of the 
two Servius Tullius made the four city 
tribes, The country tribes doubtless arose 
similarly out of pagi, the names of which 
were in some cases transferred to them. 
Like the old division into pagani and mon- 
tani, the old districts ander the authority of 
mdgistrt long continued to exist for sacred 
purposes They had their special guardian 

leities, temples, and rites, which survived 
even the introduction of Christianity. To 
the district festivala belonged especially the 
Paganalia (9.v,), the Ambarvalia (9.v.), at 
which the festal procession carefully tra~ 
versed the old boundaries of the district; 
and, lastly, the Termindlta (see TenMInus). 

Painting, Among the Greeks painting 
developed into an independent art much 
later than sculpture, though it was used 
very early for decorative purposes. This 
is proved by the evidence of painted vases 
belonging to the ages of the most primi- 
tive civilization, and by the mural paintings 
discovered by Schliemann at Tiryns. The 
acanty notices in ancient authors respect- 
ing the first discoveries in this art connect 
it with historical persons, and not with 

thical names, as in the case of sculpture. 
Thus it is said [by Pliny, ¥. H. xxv 16) 
that {either PhYldclés, the Egyptian, or] 
Cléanthés of Corinth was the first to draw 
outlinesketches ; that Téléphinés of Stcfon 
doveloped them further ; that Ecphantus of 
Corinth introduced painting in single tints 
(monochrome); and that Eumérus of Athens 
‘in the second half of the 6th century) 
istinguished man and woman by giving 
the one a darker, the other a lighter colour. 
Cimén of Cléonm is mentioned as the ori- 
ginator of artistic drawing in profile [eata- 
gripha, hoc est obltquas tmagines, Pliny 
xzxv 56, cp. 90]. It is further said of him 
that he gave variety to the face by making 
it look backwards or upwards or down- 
wards, and freedom to the limbs by duly 
rendering the joints, also that he was the 
first to represent the veins of the human 
body, and to make the folds of the drapery 
fall more naturally (1b. 66}, 

Painting did not, however, make any 
decided advance until the middle of the 
5th century 3.0. This advance was chief; 
due to Pityanorvs of Thisis, who paint 
at Athens, Among other claims to distinc- 
tion, it is attributed to him that he gave 
greater variety of expression to the face, 
which hitherto had been rigidly severe. 


‘His works, most of them large coampositious i oe 
ty 


rich in fighres, give evidence of a 
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poetic conception; they appear to have 
, in great part, mural paintings for 
decorating the interior of pablic build- 
ings (PouainYas, x 25-81; i 16, 22 § 6]. 
‘The colours were first applied in uniform 
tints 90 as to fill in the outlines, and fresh 
lines and touches were then added to indi- 
cate where the limbs and muscles began, 
and the folds of the garments, The drawing 
and the combination of colours were the 
chief considerations; light and shade were 
wanting, and no attention was paid to per- 
spective. It is doabtful whether at this 
early time, besides mural paintings (exe- 
cuted al fresco on carefully smoothed 
stucco-priming with plain water-colonrs), 
there were any pictures on panels, such a6 
afterwards bocame common; but we may 
fairly assume it. These were painted on 
wootlen panels in tempera; i.e, with colours 
mized with various kinds of distemper, 
such as gum or size, to make them more 
adhesive. 

Tu the same century the encanstic method 
of painting was discovered, though not 
elaborated till the following century. [The 
Frocene, as described in Roman times by 

itravius (vii 9), was as follows: “The 
medium used was melted white wax (cérd 
pinicd), mixed with oil to make it moro 
fluid. The pot containing the wax was 
kept over a brazier, while the painter was 
at work, in order to keep the melted wax 
from solidifying. The stucco itself was 
pespered by a coating of hot wax applied 
with a brash, and it was polished by being 
rubbed with a wax candle, and finally with 
aclean linen cloth. After the picture was 

inted, the wax colours were fixed, part! 
melted into the stucco, and blended wit 
the wax of the ground by tho help of » 
charcoal brasier, which was held close to 
the surface of the painting, and gradually 
moved over its whole extent ” (Middieton’s 
Ancient Rome in 1888, p. 417).] The en- 
caustic method had several advantages over 
painting én tempera: it lasted longer and 
‘was more proof against damp, while the 
colouring was much brighter; on the other 
‘hand, it was much more laborious and slow, 
which explains the faot that the majority 
of encaustic paintings were of small size. 

While the pictures of Polygnotus cer- 
tainly did not deceive by too much trath to 
nature, it was (his younger contemporary] 
the Samian AGATHARCHUS who practised 
scene-painting (Gr. skendgrdphia) at Athens, 
us gave en impulse to the attempt 








lusory effect and the use of perspec- 
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torial representation, rendering on a fist 
murface the relief and variety of usture, and 
the consequent attainment of the greatest 
possible illusion. Its principal represen- 
tatives were Zevxis of Héricléa and 
Parenastus of Ephesus; Tiwantags also 
artistic style, which strove to effect illusion produced remarkable works, though not 
by meaus of the resources of painting. {He an adherent of the same school. It was 
was the firat, says Pliny, to give his pic- ! opposed by the Sicyonian school, founded 
tures the apponrance of reality; the first to, by Eupompus of Sica, and developed by 
bring the brush into just repute (Lc. 60).] | PamphYlua of Amphipdlis, which aimed at 
He also led the way in the propor manage- greater precision of technical training, very 
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tive. (He painted the scenery for a ple 
of Hsch¥lus (Vitruy. vii Pref. 10), and 
decorated the interior of the house of 
Alctbiidés (Andbeidés, Alcib. 17).} The 
Athenian APOLLipGRUs (about B.c. 420) 
‘waa the actual founder of an entirely new 








(1) *acunitrs DELIVERING maIni18 TO THT HERALD, 
(House of the Tragic Poet, Pompei.) 


ment of the fusion of colours and their due 
gradation in different degrees of light and 
shade (Pliny, Lec. 60), (It was to this that 
he owed his title of shadow-painter (shta- 
griphds: Hés¥chtus on skia),] 

Tho Attic school flourished till about the 
end of the 5th century, when this art wra 
for some time neglected at Athens, but 
made another important advance in the 
towns of Asia Minor, especially at Ephesus. 
The principal merits of this, the Jonic 
school, consiet in richer and mors delicate 
colouring, @ more perfect system of pic- 


careful and characteristic drawing, and a 
sober and effective colouring (Pliny, 2. 
%, 76]. Pacstis, a member of this echo! 

invented the art of foreshortening and o! 
pointing on vaulted ceilings, besides per- 
ecting the encaustic art, which was much 
more favourable for purposes of illusion and 
picturesque effectiveness than painting in 
tempera {ib. 123-127]. Greek painting 
reached its summit in the works of APELLES 
of Cés, in the second half of the 4th cen- 
tury; he knew how to combine the merits 
of the Ionian and the Sicyonian schools, the 
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perfect grace of the former with the severe 
accuracy of the latter, 

After him the most famous artist was 
Protickwes of Caunda. The following con- 
temporaries, come older and some younger 
than himself, deserve also to be meutioned : 
Nicdmichus and Aristidés of Thebes, 
Euphrénér of Corinth, Nictis of 
Athens, the Egyptinn Antiphilus, 
‘Thdn of Simds, and A&tiin. Atter 
the age of Alexander, the art of paint- 
ing was choracterized by a striving 
after naturalism, combined with + 
predilection for the representation o/ 
common, every-day scenes, and oi 
still-life. This branch of painting 
was aluo carried to great perfection 
and Piretous was the most cclebrate¢ 
for it. Among painters of tha loftie: 
style the Inst noteworthy artist was 
TindmAcHus of Byzantium, [For the 
ancient authorities on the history o: 
Painting, sce Overbeck's Schrift 
guellen ; comp. Brunn’s Kitnstler- 
geschichte, and Woermnann’s History 
of Painting, Uk. ii.) 

Among the Romans a few solitary name: 
of early painters are mentioned, for in 
stance, Fabtus Pictor and the poet Pactivius 
(Pliny, xxxv 19]; but nothing is knowr 
aa to the value of their vaintines. whick 
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decoration [Vitruv. vii 5}. Indeed the love 
of display peculiar to the Romans, which 
had led them gradually to accumulate the 
principal works of the old Greek masters 
at Rome as ornaments for their public and 
private edifices, brought about an extra- 

















iN 


(2) Puree 
Pomme? 


ordinary development of decorative art, 
attested by the nuimerous mural paintings 
that have been found in Italy, chiefly ot 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

These paintings were mostly executed 





served to decorate buildings. Tho way i 
which landscapes were represented by 

certain 8, Tadius [or Ludtus (?), i. 116 
the best MS has steai/o) in the reign « 
Augustus is mentioned as a novelty. The: 
Tandunamen crore mainly for nMrnnseR ( 


al fresco on Aamp stucco, seldom wit 
colours én tempera on the dry surtace, Th 
rincipal subjects represonted are figure 
Kom the world of myth, such as Moenads 
Centaurs, male and female, Satyrs, etc. 
scenes from mythology and heroic legend: 
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frequently copies of famous Greek originala 
[one of the best examples of which is 
Ga he See Brisits to the Heralds 
‘see fig. 1)); landscapes (fig. 5); still-life 
(fig. 2); animals (fig. ead tice scenes from 
real life. (See also cuts ander [pHIGENIA 
and VitLa) From a technical point of view 














these worka do not go beyond the limits of 
light decorative painting, and are especi: 
‘wanting in correct perspective; bnt 
show fine harmony, varied gradation, and 
delicate blending of colour, and frequently 
-# surprising depth and sincerity of expres- 
sion: qualities which must have cherac- 
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terized the lost masterpieces of the ancient 
artists toa much more remarkable d 

and cannot but give us @ very high idea of 
them. One of the finest mural paintings 
is that known as the Aldobrandini Mar- 
‘riage [discovered in 1606 near the Arch of 
GallYénog, and] named after its first owner, 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, now in the Library 
of the Vatican at Rome. It is copied from 
an excellent Greek originel, and represents, 
in the stylo ofa relief, the preperations for 
a marriage (see fig. 4). [It is composed,” 
says Woermann in his History of Painting, 
i115, “not pictorially, but yet with taste. 
Tt exhibits several individual motives of 
much beauty ; its colouring is soft and har- 
monious; and it is instinct with thet placid 
and serious charm which belongs only to the 
antique. In technical execution, however, 
the work is insignificant, and in no way rises 
above the ordinary handling of the Roman 
house-decorator in similar subjects.” The 
‘Vatican Library also possesses an important 
series of landscapes from the Odyssey, found 
during the excavations on the Esquiline in 
1848-1850. Landscapes of this kind are 
mentioned Vitruvius, vii 5, among the 
subjects with which corridors used to be 
decorated in the good old times. They repre- 
sent the adventure with the Lastrygin’s 
(fig. 5), the story of Circd, and the visit of 
Odysseus to the realm of ‘Hadés, thus illus 
trating a continuous portion of the poem, 
Od. x 80-xi 600, The predominant colours 
are a yellowish brown and a greenish blue, 
and the pictures are divided from one 
another by pilnsters of a brilliant red. 
They furnish interesting examples of the 
Jandscape-painting of the last days of the 
Republic or the firet of the Empire, and, in 
point of importance, stand alone among all 
the remains of ancient painting (Woer- 
mann,J.c., and Die Odyssee-landschaften vom 
Esquitin, with chromolithographs of all the 
six landscapes). On mosaic-painting and 
vase-painting, ser Mosaics and VASsEs.] 

[The processes of painting are represented 
in several works of ancient art, e.g. in three 
mural paintings from Pompeii (Schreiber’s 
Bilderatias, viii 2,4, and ix 3; see Scoup- 
Tore, fig. 18). Even some of the imple- 
ments and materials used by artists have 
been discovered. Thus, in 1849, at St. 
Médard-des-Prée in the Vendée, a grave 
was opened, containing a female skeleton, 
surrounded by eighty small vessels of glace, 
in most of which remains of ancient pigments 
were still preserved. Besides these, there 
wos a ‘smell cup of brown glass (fig. 6, a); 
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a knife of cedar-wood, with its blade re- 
duced to rust (b); a small bronze box (c) 
with a movable lid and four partitions, 
holding materials for pigmenta; a mortar 
of alabaster, and a smaller one of bronze (@); 





one or two elegant bronze spoons (e), either 
for removing colours from the paiette, or 
for adding some liquid to mix them toge- 
ther; a amall shovel, made of rock crystal, 
containing gold embedded in gum (f); and 
an oblong palette of basalt (g). There were 
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also two small cylinders of amber and two 
brush-handies of bone. One of the glasa 
vessels contained bita of resin; another, 
wax; 4 third, a mixture of both; a fourth, 
® mixture cf lamp-black snd wax, with 


phates, king of the Larotrfginés (Od, x 87-110), 


(Rome, Vatican Library.) 


s 
a 
i 
i 
3 
a 
- 
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‘Tho messengers of Odyaseus meeting the daughter of Anti 


traces of sebacio acid, possibly due to the 
presence of oil. 


Our principal information sbout ancient 


igments (Gr. pharmdka ; Lat. médted- 
Irenta, pigment) comes from ThéOpurastun 
(De Laptittous), Dicacdridéa (v), 


itravios 
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(vii), and the elder Pliny (xxxiii and xxxv). 
It is observed by Cicero in the Brutus § 70, 
that only four colours were used by Polj- 
gnétua, Zouxis, Trmanthés, and their con- 
temporaries, a3 contrasted with their sno- 
cexsors, Aétién, Nicémachus, Protiginés, 





(6) *varmruox, mc. 


(first pubbsbed by B, Pillon, Deseirpluon de ta Veta ot du 
Tombeau d'une Penis Artiste Vatto-romasne, Kontouny, 1910 ) 


and Apellés, Pliny (xxxv 50), who identi- 
tied the colours as white (mélinum), yellow 
(sit Atticum), red (Staapts Pontica), and 
black (dtramentumn), even places Aétion, 
Nicomachus, Apelles, and Mélanthius under 
the same limitation, But it is hardly 
protable that such important colours as 
ue and green were dispensed with, even 
in tho primitive art of Pol¥guitus; much 
less in the more advanced art of Zeuxis 
and his contemporaries; and least of all 
in that of Apelles and Protogeues. The 
earliest artists, however, may well havo 
‘used comparatively few colours, and those of 
the simplest kind, the céloreeausteriof Pliny 
xxxv 30, as contrasted with the colores fie 
vidi, snch ag vermilion, “ Armenian blue,” 
“dragon's blood,” malachite green, indi 
and purple. These wore characteristic 
later developments of art, and were so 
costly that they were not paid for by the 
artista, but by those who gave them their 
commissions (ib. 44; Vitruy,, vii 5, 8). 

The pigments known to the ancients were 
as follows: 

White, The pigment used in Greece was 
a" pipe-clay” called mélinum (Gr. malta), 
found in veins in the island of Mélés. It 
was not available for fresoo-painting (Pliny, 
xxxv 49) A whito sarth of Eretria was 
employed by NicOmichus and Parrhisius 
(th. 38) A commoner pigment was the 
créta Stlintsia of Sélinis in Sicily, used 
for mural paintings (i. 49, 194), and the 
orcta anitldria, made by mixing chalk with 
the glass composition worn iu the rings of 
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the poor (2b, 48). For fresco-painting th 
need” paratonium, 8 hydrated silicate e 
ia, a0 called from a cliff on the 
African coast near Egypt (i. 30), which in 
Rome was adulterated with creta Cémdlia 
(i. 36). For other purposes they employed 
whitelead (Gr. paimgtiton ; Lat, c&russa), 
an artificial product, the finest sorts of 
which came from Rhodes, Corinth, and 
rta. It is carbonate of lead, and is atill 
used under various names (¢.g. ceruse), It 
is sold in its crade form as Chemnitz or 
Vienna white,” and mixed with sulphate of 
barium in “Dutch, Hamburg, and Venetian 
white.” 

Yellow. The pigments in use were yellow 
ochre and orpiment. The best kind of 
yellow ochre (Gr. dchra ; Lat. sil) was found 
in the mines of Laurium. It was also 
found in Se¥roa, Achaia, Gaul, Cappadicia, 
Cyprus, and Lydia. ‘The Attic variety was 
first nsed by Pal¥gnotus and Micén; it was 
afterwards preferred for the high’ lights, 
while the kinds from Scyros and Lydia 
were reserved for the shadows (ib, xxxiii 
158-160, xxxvii 179), It ia a diluted brown 
ochre or hydrated peroxide of iron, bein; 
composed of oxygen, water, and iron, mixe 
with more or less clay. Orpiment, or tri- 
sulphide of arsenic (Gr. arstntcin; Lat, 

ripigmentum), was of two kinds: (1) of 
a golden yellow, from Mysia on the const 
of the Hellespont; and (2) a duller kind, 
from Pontus and Cappadocia (Dioscorides 
v 120). It could not be used for frescoes 
Pliny xxxv 49). Yellow ochre and orpi- 
ment (under the name of “' king’s or Chinese 
yellow ”) are still in use. 

Red. | One of the oldest pigments was 
rnddle (Gr. miltds ; Lat. rubrica). This is 
a red earth coloured by sesquioride of iron. 
In the Homeric age it was used to orna- 
ment the bows of ships. In later times the 
elay from which Greek vases were mode 
owed its brilliant hue to the rddle of Capa 
Colfis on the Attic const (Suidas, av. 
Koliadés keramevs, and Pliny, xxxv 152), 
The best kind came from Cappadocia, by 
way of Sindpd (hence called Stndpts Pontied, 
ib. 31, 86, xxxiii 117), or through Ephesus 
(Strabo, p.540). It was also found in North 
Africa (cfeeretum, Pliny, xxxv 82), especi- 
ally in Egypt and at Carthego; aleo in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands, and Lémnés and 
Cees, There was a treaty forbidding the 
export of raddle from Coos except only to 

(Hicks, Gr. Historical Inseriptions 

186). It could be artificially producer 

by calcining yellow ochre, a discovery due 
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to Cyd¥&s, a contemporary of Euphraénor 
(Pheophr., Lc. 68). Another mineral sup- 
plying a red, sometimes 2 yellow, pigment, 
was sandarach (Gr. sanddrdcht; Lat. 
sanddrdca), found in Paphlagnia, probably 
disulphide of argenic (“realgar”). As 
this mineral is poisonous, the mortalit 
the mines was very high. An artificial 
substitute, called cerussa usta, or usta atone, 
was therefore generally preferred. This 
was obtained by burning white load, a 
discovery attributed to the painter Nictas 
(Pliny, xxxv 88). The result is “ red lead,” 
ie. red oxide of lead, There was besides a 
colour compounded of equal parte of ruddle 
and sandarach, called sandyx (Pliny, xxxv 
40), which is aluo the designation of a untural 
pigment of which little is known (Vergil, 
Eel. iy 45). Of greater importance than 
those is cinnabar ((tr. originally kinudbdrt, 
afterwards ammitin ; Lat, ntutum), found 
in Spain, especially at Sisips (Pliny, xxxiii 
121), An artificial kind was made at 
Ephesus from the red sand of the agri 
Cilbiant, This discovery is aysigned to 
Callias (i. 118). The name cinnabard was 
often erroneously givon to a red resin, now 
called dragon’s blood, and produced from 
the cdlamus draco, a Ikind of paln growiug 
in the Sunda Islands and elsewhere. The 
ancients probably imported it from the 
island of Soootre, as itis a product of the 
Somali coast on the adjacent mainland of 
Africa.—A purple pigment (Gr. ostreion ; 
Lat. ostran, purpiirissum) was pre] 
by mixing crefd argentarta with the purplo 
secretion of the marrx (see PURPLE); the 
boat kind wasmadent Ptit&sli (Pliny xxv45). 
‘Blue, The pigment used from the 
earliest times was called in Greok Aydnda, 
in Latin ccrdléum, a dloe silicate of 
copper, generally mixed with carbonate of 
lime (chalk). Tt is not to be confounded 
with the modern cerruleum, which is stan- 
nate of cobalt. Agdnds was found in amall 
quantities in copper mines, and artificial 
kinds were made in Scythia, Cypras, and 
Egypt (Theophr., Lc, 61, 55). Vitravius 
mentions only the artificial carrulewm of 
Alexandria and Pitédli. The method of 
mannfacturing it was brought from Egypt 
by Vestorius. It was by heating 
strongly together sand, fds nitri (carbonate 
cf soda), and filings of copper. This 
“Egyptian amre” was reproduced by Sir 
Humphry Davy, by taking fifteen parts by 
weight of carbonate of soda, twenty of 
ywdered opagne flints, and three of copper 
ings, and heating them atrongly for two 
DO. A 
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hours, The product, when pulverized, sup- 
plied 2 fine deep sky blue. The “Alex- 
andrisn frit” is in part aspecies of artificial 
lapis lazuli, the colouring matter of which 
is naturally inherent in a hard siliceous 
stone (Phil, Trans, Royal Society, 1815, 
p. 121). It was not available for freaco- 
painting, but could be used for painting én 
tempera (Pliny, xxxiii 162), The name 
kjanis was given to a bine mineral, which 
is to be identified as lapis lazuli, a silicate 
of sodinm, calcium, and alaminium, with a 
sulphar compound of sodium. This was 
pounded into a pigment, now known as 
Ultramarine. Kyanos was also the name 
of the blue carbonate of copper from the 
copper mines of Cypras, where lapis lazuli 
is not to befound. Artificial blue pigments 
were produced by colouring pulverized 
ginss with carbonate of copper. “Armenian 
blue” (Gr. Armzutén) is described by Pliny 
(xxxv 47) as made from a mineral like 
chrisscolla (malachite?) in colour, the best 
kinds being almost as good as cartuleum. It 
is probably a kind of ultramarine.—Indigo 
(indtewn) was alyo used, The way in 
which it is mentioned in Vitrnvius (vii 9, 
6, and 10, 4) implies that it had been 
recently introduced. It conld not be used 
for frescoes. Modern experiment has 
Proved that the colouring basis of the blue 
found in ancient mural paintings is oxide of 
copper. Cobalt has also been discovered in 
aucient specimens of transparent blue glass. 
Green. Several pigments were in use: 
(1) chrysdcolia (or malachite ?, hydrated 
dicarbonate of copper), pounded and sifted, 
and mixed with alum and woad (latuen, 
Pliny, xxxiii 87). Malachite green, some- 
times called mountain, or Hungary, green, is 
also a modern pigment, (2) Creté viridts, 
the best kind of which came from Smyrna 
(Vitruv., vii 7,4). It is a species of ochre 
containing silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, 
potash, and water; and is still used under 
the names of terra verte, verdetta, Ly 
earth, Verona green, gresn bice, or holly 
green. (3) Verdigris (Gr. We; Lat. argo, 
e@raca, Vitroy., vii 12,1). ‘This is an ace- 
tate of copper (cometimes crystallized), i.e. a 
compound of acetic acid and oxide of copper. 
Malachite green and Verons green have 
been traced in ancient paintings. Verdi- 
gris has not been found; hence it haa been 
conjectured by Sir H. Davy, that whet was 
originally a diacetate of copper has in the 
couree of centuries chan; inte carbonate 
of copper (2.c., p11) Tt is described a3 
“the least durable of copper greens; light 
ao 
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fades it in water; damp and foul air first 
bleach it, and then turn it black” (Standage, 
Manual of Pigments, p. 21). 

Black. The pigment (Gr. mélan ; Lat. 
Atrament&m) was almost always produced 
by combustion, Poljgnotus and Micon 
produced it by drying and burning the lees 
of wine (Gr. trijgindn). Apelles was the 
discoverer of “ivory black” (#léphanttnum, 
Pliny, xxxv 42), A common material was 
the amoke of burnt resin (our lamp-black), 
or burnt pine-twigs (Vitruy., vii 10, 1). 
Pliny (xxxv 41) also mentions a natural 
black pigment which is difficult to identify; 
it may bo peat, or else oxide of iron, or 
oxide of manganese. Tho best black pig- 
ment wes called atramentum Indteum (Gr. 
mildn Indtkin), doubtless the same as 
“Chinese black,” which originally found its 
way to the West through India, and thus 
obtained its alternative name of “Indian 
ink.” But it cannot be used for frescoes, 
and no traces of it have been found in the 
mural paintings of antiquity, The black 
in these paintings ie always carbonaceous. 

Some of the remains of ancient colours 
and paintings at Pompeii, and in the “Baths 
of Titers air Lies oo Slersihere, were 
enalysot ‘ir Hum avy (Le, pp. 
ere Some Raperimeita and Ohserne 
tions on the Colours used in Painting by 
the Ancients). In an earthen vase from the 
“Baths of Titus” containing a variety of 
colours, the reds proved to be red oxide 
of lead, with two iron ochres of different 
tints, a dull red and purplish red “ nearly 
of the same tint as  prusaiate of copper”; 
all three were mixed with chalk or car- 
donate of lime (p. 101). The yellows were 
pare ochres mixed with carbonate of lime, 
and ochre mixed with red oxide of lead 
and carbonate of lime (p. 104). The bles 
were 6 kind of emalt, with carbonate of 
lime (p. 106). OF grcens there were three 
varioties; “one, which approached to olive, 
was the common green earth of Verona; 
another, which was pale grase-greon, had 
tho character of carbonate of copper mixed 
with chalk; and « third, which ‘was sea- 
green, was & green combination of er 
mixed with blue copper frit” (p. 110). A 
pale, rose-coloured substance, found in the 
“Bathe of Titus,” which in its interior 
“had a Inetre approaching to that of car- 
mine,” was found to be either of vegetable 
or animal origin; if the latter, it was moat 
probably a specimen of Tyrian purple (pp. 
118-15), In the “Adabrandin Meroe 
(fig. 4) the reds end yellows were all 
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ochres; the 8, erations of copper 5 
the blues,“ Alexandrian frit"; the rape’ 
a mixture of red ochre and carbonste of 
copper; the browns, mixtures of ochres 
and black; the whites were all carbonates 
of lime (i. passim’. 

For farther detaila see ‘Bltmner's Teck: 
nologie, iv 457-518. (J. BE 8, 

Pilemin. (1) a Greek sen-god. hee 
MELICERTES. 

(2) Quintus Remmius. A Latin gram- 
marian of Vicetia (Vicenza), the son of a 
fomale slave, He acquired a jeained educa- 
tion whilst accompanying his master’s son 
to school, and, after ho had been set freo, 
tanght at Rome in the first half of the first 
century after Christ, under Tiberius and 
Claudius, with extraordinary success [in 
spite of his thoroughly disreputable char- 
acter]. The earlier scholara, and erpecially 
Varro, had made the older literature the 
centre of their linguistic studies, Palwmon, 
as head of a new school, devoted himself 
especially to Vergil, just as Greek literary 
criticism had concentrated itself on Homer, 
[He seoms to have treated grammar in the 
practical spirit of a clever schoolmaster, 
and to have done his best to deride the 
scientific labours of Varro. His grammar 
(ars, Suvenal, vii 251) was doubtless much 
consulted by later grammariaus, now 
lost.) The grammar that bears his namo 
is wrongly attributed to him. (See Prof. 
Nottleship in Journal of Philology, xv 192.] 

Fulephitus. A Greek suthor who fol- 
lowed the Peripatetic philosophy. Heoom- 
posed in the 4th century 3.C. @ historical 
aud allegorical explanation of Greek myths 
in several books. Of this work we possess 
only short abstract, probably composed 
in the Byzantine age under the title, On 
Incredible Tales. In former times it waa 
8 favourite school book, 

Palestra (i.e. wrestling school). The name 
given by the Greeks to the place in which 
the young were instructed in wrestling and 
boxing under the guidance of a master 
called a gxeddtrib?e, There were a con- 
siderable number of such schools at Athens, 
which had been built, some at public ex- 
pense, some by private undertaking. In 
later times they were also connected with 
the Gymndsta. (See Gyunasiom and 
GYMNASTICS.) 

Paldmédés. The son of Nauplica and 
brother of ax, hero of the post-Homerio 
cycle of Trojan legend. Odysseus envied 
Bis wisdom and ingenuity, and was bent on 
avenging himself on Palsmedes for deteot- 
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ing his feigned madness. Accordingly, he 
is said to have conspired with Diémédas 
and drowned him whilst engaged in fishing; 
or (according to another account) they per- 
suaded him to enter a well, in which 
trengure was said to be concealed, and then 
overwhelmed him with stones. According 
to others, Agimemnén also hated him as 
head of the peace party among the Greeks. 
He accordingly got Odysseus and Diomedes 
to conceal in his tent a letter purporting 
to be written by Priam, as well aa some 
money, and then accuse him as a traitor; 
whereupon he was stoned to death by the 
people. His brother (ox informed his 

ther of the sad event by writing the 
news on an oar and throwing it into the sea, 
upon which he took » terrible vengeance on 
the returning Greeks (see NavrLivs, 2). 
Palamedes was considered by the Greeks as 
the inventor of the alphabet and of light- 
houses; also of measures and weights, and 
of dice and draughts and the discus. 

P&lés, The Italian goddess of shepherds. 
Hor festival, the Palilia or Parilia, held 
on April 21st, was properly a herdsmen’s 
festival to promote the fruitfaluess of 
the flocks and to purify the sacred groves 
and fountains from all unintentional injury 
or pollution caused by the herds. It was 
deemed the anniversary of the founding 
of Rome, the former abode of shepherds. 
Accordingly it was celebrated at Rome, as 
in the villages, by the whole of the inbabi- 
tants, with the ancient rites of a shepherds’ 
festival. It was customary to purify house, 
ateading, end sheep with sulphur, ond, as & 
special means of expiation, to offer incense, 
together with a mixture of the blood of 
the October horse (sce Mars), the ashes of 
the unborn calf which was burned at the 
feast of Tellus, and bean-straw which was 
obtained from the Vestals. When these 
solemn purifications were over, the cheer- 
ful part of the festival began. Bonfires 
were made of straw and hay ; the shepherds 
leaped across them thrice; cakes of millet 
were also offered to the goddess; and the 
festival was concluded by a feast in the 
open air. After the 2nd century of our era 
the festival was combined with that of Dea 
Roma, and wos celebrated as her birthday 
with ‘festal processions and Circensian 
games, which continued till the 5th century. 

Palici, Two spirits worshipped in the 
the neighbourhood of Mount Etua in Sicily, 
as benevolent deities and protectors of 
agriculture. They are sometimes described 
ag sons of Adranus, a native hero honoured 
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through the whole of Sicily; sometimes, of 
Héphestas and the Nymph Attna; some- 
times, of Zeus and Thalia, a daughter of 
Hophistus, who concealed herself in the 
earth from fear of Hera’s jealousy, where- 
upon two hot sulphur eprings burst out of 

ground, Beside these springs solemn 
ontha were taken, especially in legal proceed 
ings, the swearer, who must have previously 
kept himself from all defilement, touching 
the brink ; if the oath were false, blinding 
or instantaneous death followed. According 
to another account, a tablet inscribed with 
the oath was thrown into the water, and 
swam on the surface if the oath were true, 
but sank in the contrary case, while flamos 
devoured the perjurer. The neighbouring 
sanctuary of the Palici served as an oracle 
and also as a shelter for fugitive elaves. 
(Diodorus Siculus, xi 89.} 

Palilia. A feast among the Romans held 
in honour of the goddess Pilés (q.v.), 





Statue of the younger Agrippina, wife of Claudius and 
of Raodber of Nees (hopies Musaan). 


Palls, A Romen mantle worn by women, 
consisting of a square piece of cloth, which 
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matrons wore over the afdia, in the esme 
way os the men wore the tdga. They let 
one third fall down in front over the left 
shoulder, but drew the rest away over the 
bock, and then either brought it forward 
over the right shoulder, or drew it under 
the right arm, but in either case threw the 
eud back over the left arm or shoulder (sce 
ent). The palla could also be drawn over 
the head, just like the toya. Other women, 
who were not privileged to wear the sfola, 
wore the palla over the tunic, folded to- 
gether about the body, fastened together on 
tho shoulders with buckles, and open on 
tho right side, or held together in the same 
way with buckles, It then lay double 
over the breast and back, but fell down in 
one thickness to the feet, 

Pallidium (Gr. patiddton). An old car- 
yeu image in the citadel at Troy, on which 
the prosperity of the city depended. It is 
said to have been three cubits high, with feet 
shut close together, an upraised spear in ita 
right hand, and in its loft either a distaff 
and gpindle, or ashield. Athéné was said to 
have made it as an image of Pallas, daugh- 
ter of Triton, whom she had slain unawares 
while playing at wrestling. Legonds ditfer 
in thoir account of the manner of its com- 
ing to Troy, According to one of them, 
Pallas gave it as a dowry to Chrjsé, the 
bride of Dardénus, and he brought it to 
Dardania, whence Ilus carried it to Troy; 
according to another, Zeus caused it to fall 
down to Tlus qo) trom heaven, Since 
Troy could not be conquered so long es it 
posyessed this image, Didmédés stole it 
with the help of Odysseus and brought it 
to Argos. But, according to the Attic 
story, it was Demdphdon (¢-v., 2) of Athens 
who deprived him of it. The palladium 
preserved in Rome in the temple of Vesta 
waa traced back to Andas, the assumption 
being that there hed been a second image 
in Troy besides that stolen by Diomedes, 
Other Italian towns also boasted of the 
possession of a palladium. 

Palldius (Ratilins Taurus A tanus). 
A Latin author, in the 4th century 4.p., 
who, by borrowing from the teaching of 
his predecessors and by his own experience, 
composed a work upon husbandry in four- 
teen books. Of these the first contains 
general precepts; books ii-ziii give the 
operations of agriculture in each of the 
successive months, while the fourteenth 
treats of the grafting of trees, in eighty- 
five elegiac couplets. His book, though 
written in dry and feeble language, wes 


PALLADIUM—— PAMPHILUS. 


much used in the Middle Ages on account 
of its tical arrangement. 

Pallas. (1) Patles Athané (sce ATHENE). 

(2) Son of the Titan Crius, husband of 
Styx, father of Nike. 

(8) Son of Pandién, who robbed his bro- 

of the dominion of Athens, but was, 
together with his fifty gigantic sous, lain 
by the youthful Théseus, 

Palliita. A branch of Roman comedy. 
(See Coseny, 2.) 

Pellinm. ‘The Roman name fora large 
Grecian cloak, which was also worn by 
Romans among the Greeks. It was espe- 
cially the garb of the philosophers, In 
Rome it was also worn by courtesans, 

Pallor and Pavor ((it, “Paleness and 
Fright”). The Roman personifications of 
terror, and companions of the war-od 
Mars. As carly og the time of king Tullus 
Hostilius sanctuaries are said to have been 
erected in their honour. On coins Patlor 
‘was represented as a boy with dishevelled 
hair aud perturbed bearing, and Pavor as 
a man with an expression of horror and 
with bristling hair, 

Paltén, The lance of the Greek cavalry. 
(See Weavons.) [Also a light spear used by 
ry ao cavalry (Xen., Cyrop. iv 8, 9; 
vi 2, 16). 

P&lidimentum. The short, red mantle 
of Roman generale, fastened on the leit 
shoulder and worn over the armour, They 
assumed it on the Capitol on their depar- 
tare to the war, bat on their return they 
exchanged it for the téga, the garb of peace, 
before their entry into the city. Inder 
the Empire, when the emperor was the 
eommender-in-chief, the purple paluda- 
mentum become exclusively a token of 
imperial power. It only became the usual 
attire of the emperors in the 3rd century 
after Christ. Accordingly, after that time 
entrance on imperial power was termed 
* agsuming the purple.” 

Pamphilus. A Greek painter of Am- 
phipdlis in Macedonia, whe lived in the 
first half of the 4th century 8,c,, chiefly at 
Stc¥on, as head of the school there founded 
by his’ master Eupompus, He is the ori- 
ginator of the scientific teaching of art: he 
traced back all practice of art to scientific 
principles. Ho maintained that painting 
could not be brought to perfection without 
arithmetic and geometry. In spite of the 
fact thet his fee for instruction was one 


talent (£200), the namber of his pupils was 
considerable; the greatest among them being 


Apelles, Through his inflnence instruction 


PAN——PANATHENZEA. 


in drawing was introduced among the sub- 
jects of Greek education (Pliny, N. H. 
xxxv 76. The only work of this artist now 
known to us by name is his picture of the 
Suppliant Heraclide, to which Aristophanes 
alindes in the Plutus, 885), 

Pan (Jit. “the pastorer”) [from the same 
root as the Lat. pastor and panis). Ori- 
ginally an Arcadian god of hills and wooda, 
the protecting deity of flocks, herdsmen, 
and hunters; the son either of Hormés and 
a daughter of Dryops, or of Zeus and the 
Arcadian Nymph Callisto. ‘The ancients 
represented him with a puck-nose and 
bearded, with shaggy hair, two horns, and 
goat's feet. They imagined him as wan- 
dering by day through hill and dale with 
the Nymphs, guarding the flocks, especi- 
ally the goats, and chasing wild animals 
(Homeric Hymn, 
xix}. In the heat 
of noonday he 
sleeps, and is then 
vory reusitive to 
any disturbance ; 
therefore at this 
time no shepherd 
blows his vipe 
[Theoor, i 16} In 
the evening, sit- 
ting in front of 
bisgrotio,he plays 
on the sgrine, or 
Pan's pipe, which 
he = limself in- 
vented. He is 
even said to have 
formed it from 
the reed into 
which a Nymph 
named Syringe 
was changed 
while fleeing from 
his love [Ovid, 
Mit.i M5), There 
‘sre many other 
tales of his love 
adventures with the Nymphs. As be ex- 
cites the sudden (“panic”) terror which 
attacka the wanderer in forest solitudes, 
so he was also said to have caused the 
panic which put to Aight the Persians at 
Marathon; and on this account a grotto in 
the Acropolis of Athens was dedicated to 
him, and he wes honoured with an annual 
sacrifice and torch procession {Herod., vi 
105}. ~ aspirit of the Swoodats be is also 
a , and hence there were 
teoites of Phe the similer figures of 





PAN. 
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Silénus and the Satyrs, he was brought into 
connexion with Dionfsus, in whose train he 
proved himself usefa) on his Indian expodi- 
tion by means of the terror he inapired. Aa 
one of the gods of nature, he was one of 
the companions of C§bél6; and by reason 
of his amorousness, he is associated with 
Aphrodité, In later times, owing to a 
misinterpretation of his namo (as though 
it stood for pan, “the universe”), he wns 
made a symbol of the universe. His cult 
was chiefly confined to the count. Bo 
was either worshipped with the Nymphs 
in grottoss, or his image was set up under 
the trees, where his worshippors brought it 
simple offerings such as milk, honey, must, 
rems, or lambs. Mountains, caves, 1a oaks” 
and pine trees, and the tortoise, were sacred 
to him; his attributes are the syrinw, a 
shepherd's crook, a garland of pina leaves or 
a twig of the pite trea, The foney of Inter 
times invented as his companions young 
‘Pans, or Panisci, a species of imps of the 
forest, who wero fabled to torment mankind 
by all sorts of apparitions, nightmares, and 
evil dronms, The Romans identified Pan 
with the Italian Fatunus (g.v.). 

Panetius. Greek philosopher of 
Rhodes, born about 180 8.c.; the most impor- 
iant representative of Stoicism in his time 
From Athens, where he had received his 
education, he went to Rome, about 156 Bc. 
Being there received into the circle of the 
younger Scipio and of Lalius, he was able 
to gain numerous adheronts among the 
Roman nobles by his skill in softening 
the har-bness and pubtiety of the Stoic 
teach!.., and in representing it in a refined 
and polished form, After Scipio's death 
(129) he returned to Athens, where he died, 
as the head of the Stoic school, about 111. 
Only unimportant fragments of his writings 
remain. The most important of then, the 
‘Treatiee on Duty, supplied the groundwork 
of the De Offiriis of Cicero. 

P&nithénwa (Gr. Pondthenatd). Themost 
ancient and most important of Athenian 
festivals. It was celebrated in honour of 
Athéné, the patron deity of Athens. Claim- 
ing to have been founded as early as by 
Erichthéntus, it ia snid to have been origi- 
nally named’ only Athena, and to have 
firat received the name of Panathenwa 
at the time when Théseus united all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one body. In 
memory of the union itself was kept the 
festival of the Sincctd, or Sijnactstd, on 
the 16th of Hécitombaon (July-August), 
which may be regarded as 2 kind of prepa- 
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tory solemnity to the Panathenea. There 
was 8 festival of the ordinary or lesser 
Panathenea celebrated every year, and 
from the time of Pisistritus, the great Pan- 
athenea held every fifth year, and in the 
third year of every Olympiad, from the 24th 
to the 29th of Hecatombwon. Pisistratus, 
in the year 666 2.0, added to the original 
chariot and horse racea athletic contests 
in each of the traditional forms of competi- 
tion. He, or his son Hipparchus, instituted 
the regulation, that the collected Homeric 
poems should be recited at the feast of 
Rhapsddi. In 4465 Pericles introduced 
musical contests, which took place on the 
first day of the festival, in the Odeum, 
which he had built. Competitions of cyclic 
choruses and other kinds of dances, torch 
raves and triremne races, added to the splen- 
doar of the festival. The care and direction 
of all these contests were committed to ten 
stowards (athlothete), who were elected by 
the people for four years, from one great 
Panathenaic festival ta tho next. In the 
musical contests, the first prize was a 
golden crown; in the athletic, the prize was 
a garland ot leaves from the sacred olive 
trees of Athene, together with large ond 
beautiful vases filled with oi! from the same 
trees. Mauy specimens of these Panathenaic 
vases have been found [in Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and at Cyréné. They have the 
figure of Athene on one side, and a design 
indicating the contest for which they sre 
awarded on the other. Most of them be- 
long to the 4th century n.c., 367-318; the 
 Burgon Vase,” in the British Museum, to 
the 6th century. Cp. Pindar, Nem. x 85]. 
The tribe whose ships had been victorious 
received a sum of money, part of which 
war destined for @ sacrifice to Poseidon. 
The culminating point of the festival was 
the 28th day of the month, the birthday 
of the goddesa, when the grand procession 
carried throngh the city the costly, em- 
broidered, saffron-coloured garment, the 
peplus (g-v.). This had been woven in the 
preceding mine months by Attic maidens 
and matrons, and embroidered with repre- 
sentations from the battle of the gods and 
Giants. 1t-was carried through the city, first 
of all as a sail for a ship moving on wheels, 
and was then taken to the Acrdpdlis, where 
it adorned one of the statues of Athene 
Polias. The procession is represented in a 
vivid manner in the well-known frieze of 
the Parthéndn. It included the prieata and 
their attendanta, leading » Jong train of ani- 
mals festelly adorned for sacrifice; matrons 
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and maidens bearing in basketa the various 
sacrificial implements (sce CANEPHOR!); 
the most picturesque old men in festal 
attire, with olive branches in their hands, 
whence came their name, thalldphoree 
warriors, with spear and shield, in splendi 
array; young men in armour; the cavalry 
ander the command of both the hipparchi; 
the victors in the immediately preceding 
contesta; the festal embassies of other 





 PANATHENATC AMUHOMA, 
Inseribed TON A@HXHOEN AWAON, "a prite from 


Athens. 
(Mathingon, Ved pha) 











states, especially of the colonies ; and, lastly, 
the aliens resident in Athous. Of these lost, 
the men bore behind the citizens trays with 
sacrificial cakes, the women waterpots, and 
the maidens sunshades and stools for the 
citizens’ wiver; while on the freedmen was 
Inid the duty of adorning with oak-leaves 
the market-places and strecty through which 
the procession moved. The feast ended 
with the great festal sacrifice of a hecatomb 
of oxen, and with the general banqueting 
which accompanied it, At the yearly 
minor Panathenaa, on the 28th and 29th 
of Hecatombmon, contests, sacrifices, and a 
procession took place, but all in @ more 
simple style. In later times the festival was 
removed to pring, perhaps in consequence 
of Roman influence, in order to make it cor- 
respond to the Quingadtrae of Minerve. 


PANCRATIUM—~ PANTHEON, 


{All the ancient authorities are collecte.] 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pp. 818-333.| 

Pancritium, The combination of Loxing 
and wrestling in Greek gymnastics (q. 

Pandirbis, of Miletus, the son of Méeropus, 
stole from Minds of Crete a living dog male 
of gold, the work of Héphastus, which was 
the guardian of the temple of Zeus, and 
gave it to Tantilus to keep it safely. When 
Zeus domnuded the dog back, Pandareon 
fled with hia wife Harmithéa to Sicily, 
where both were turned into stones. For 
his daughter Aédéa, ae Akpox, Of hia 
two other daughtora (Mérdpa and Cléidéra 
or Gimsira and Clytés), Homer (Ov. xx 
6-78) relntes that they were brought up 
by Aphradita, after their early boreavement, 
and were eudowed by Hera with heanty and 
wisdom, by Art&mis with lofty stature, and 
by Athéué with skill in handiwork; bat 
while their foster-mother went to Olympus 
to implore Zeus to grant the maidens happy 
marriages, they were carried off by tho 
Harpies, und delivered to the Eringés as 
servants) and thus expiated ther father’s 

uilt. 
Pandién. (1) Son of Erichthénius, father 
of Procné and Krechthens (1.0). 

(2) Son of Cécrops and Metridiisa, grand- 
son of Krochtheus, king of Atheus, Driven 
intooxile ae sons of his brother Metion, 
he went to Migara, where he married P¥lfa, 
the daughter of king P¥las, and inherited the 
kingdom. His sons, Algeus, L§cus, Pallas, 
and Nisus, regained Attica from the 
Métiéuidw, and the first throe shared it 
among thomselyes, while Nisus (q.v.) re- 
ceived Mogara, 

Pandodkeibn (Greek). The Greek name 
for a kind of private inn which harboured 
and entertained travellers, (C'p. Inns.) 

Pandéra (‘the all-gifted”). The woman 
made out of earth by Hephastns, and en- 
dowed by tho gods with perfect charm 
and beauty, but also with deceit, flattering 
speech, and cunning thought (Ave further 
under PROMETREUS.) 

Pandrésts (Greek). Daughter of Cécrops 
of Athons, first priestess of Athané, honoured 
together with her in a sanctuary of her 
own, the Pandrtacidn, on the Acropolis of 
Athens, (Cp. Cecrors.) 

Panég}rictia. Tho naine given among the 
Grooks to a speech delivered bofore a panz- 
gyrts; that is, an assembly of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the celebration of 
8 festival, such as Pérdthéxea and the 
four great national games. ‘This oration 
had reference to the feast itself, or wax 
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intended to inspire the assembled multitude 
with emulation, by praising the great deeds 
of their ancestors, and alao to urge them to 
‘unanimous co-operation against their cam- 
mon foes. The most famons compositions 
of this kind which have been preserved 
are the Pancgyricus and Piandthéndicus of 
Tsberiités, [neither of which, however, was 
actually delivered in public.]’ In later times 
eulogies upon individuals were yo named. 
This kind of composition was cepecially 
cultivated under the Roman Empire by 
Greeks and Romans. In Roman literature 
the most ancient example of this kind which 
remains is the enlogy of the omporct 
Trajan, delivered by the younger Pliny In 
the Senate, 100 .p., thauking the emperor 
for conferring on him the consulate, a 
model which subsequent ages vainly endea- 
voured to imitate. It forms, together with 
eleven orations of Mamertinus, Ewnéntus, 
Nazarius, Pacatas Drépinins, and other 
unknown representatives of the Gallic 
school of rhetoric, from the end of the 8rd 
and tho whole of the 4th centuries A.p,, the 
extant collection of the Panegyrict Latini. 
Resides thevo, we possess similar orationa by 
Symmniichus, Ausdning, and Ennédins. There 
are also a considerable number of poetical 
egyrica; ¢.g.one upon Mexsaln, composed 

in the year 31 B.C, and wrongly attributod 
to Tibrlins; one by an unknown author of 
the Neronian time upon Calpurniua Piso; 
and others by Claudian, Siddnius Apolli- 
uiris, Mérdbandes, Corippus, Priscian, and 
Vénantius Fortinatus (q.0.). 

Panisci. Sev Pax. 

Pan'a Pipe. See Syrisx and Paw, 

Panthdin (properly Gr. Panthei“in, “the 
all-divine place”; Lat. Panth7um), The 
only ancient building in Rome whose walls 
and arches have been completely preserved. 
It ix one of the grentest architectural 
monuments of antiquity, and is filted, ag 
no other building ix, to show us the wolidity, 
boldness, and splendour of Roman architec- 
ture. The original object of the temple, 
which, according to the inscription on the 
architrave af its porch, was built by 
Agrippa in 27 8.c,, is unknown, We only 
iow that the seven principal niches of the 
interior were once oconpied by images of 
the gods. We have evidence that among 
them were Mars and Vénus, the patron 
deities of the Julian house, and the deified 
Casar, the principal representative of that 
house. In later times the term Pantheon 
was wrongly supposed to mean a temple of 
all the is. This view prompted Pope 
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Boniface IV to dedicate the building, in 
609 aD. a8 a Christian church to the 
memory of all the martyrs, under the name 
of §. Marta ad Martjrés (now 8. Maria 


PANTHEON. 


of these in front sapport » massive pedi- 
ment, behind which rises another pediment 
of still higher elevation, resting against 
the square projection which connects the 





(1) rue PaNaHxon, now, 
(Front elevation ) 


Rotonda, or simply La Rotonda), The 
building had already been repeatedly 
restored in ancient times by Domitian, 
Hadrian, ond last of all, in 202 av, by 





tico with the dome. The other columns 
vide the portico into three parallel por- 
tions, originally vaulted over. In the in- 
terior of the portion on each side of the 


@) me ranrazox, nome. 
(Longitudinal section ) 


Geptimius Sdvarus and Corscalla, It 
cousists of a circular structure, 142 feet 6 
inches in height and inner diameter, with 
a portion 108 feet long formed by sixteen 
Corinthian columns 47 feet high. Hight 


entrance are two niches, which formoly 
contained colossal statues of Augustus and 
Agrippa. The massive walls of the great 
rotunda, which is completely circular in 
form, are divided by ring-cornices into two 


PANTOM{MUS——PARABASIS, 


stories, an upper and a lower. Above these 
springs s cupols of concrete, of vaster dimen- 
sions then any that had been attempted 
in previous times, The diameter of this 
lofty cupola corresponds to that of the vast 
cylindrical building on which it rests. Tho 
walls of the latter are 19 feet thick. The 
interior of the cupols is divided into five 
rows of deeply sunk panels (Idc@ndria) 28 
in each row. At its vertex an opening 
about 27 fect in diameter lights the whole 
of the interior (ace cuts). The gilt-bronze 
tiles of the roof were taken by the emperor 
Constans II to Constantinople in 655 ap, 
The remains of the costly marble wall- 
linings of the interior, which dated from 
the last restoration, and consisted of B6 
compartments, divided by 112 Corinthian 
columns, and covered with white marble, 
porphyry, serpentine, and pavonazetto, 
‘were not carried off until 1747. In 1632 
the girders of gilded bronze which sup- 
ted. the roof of the portico were melted 
lown by Urban VIII, to be cast into pillars 
for the baldacchino in St, Peter’s [and into 
cannon for the castle of 8, Angelo}. 
Pantémimus, The representation of a 
dramatic subject by dancing and rhythmic 
ticulation alone, 28 practised hy the 
omans. It originated in the custom of 
the ancient Roman drama, of only allowing 
an actor on the stage to make the necessary 
moyements of dancing and gesticulation, 
while another actor sang the recitative to 
the accompaniment of the flute. This re- 
citative was called cantteun, and was a 
monologue composed in rhythmical form. 
The illustrative dance was raised to a 
separate, independent branch of art by 
Pilddes' and Bathyliue under Augustus, 
22n.c. There were comic and tragic pan- 
tomimes, but the latter variety prevailed 
on the stage of the Empire. The subjects 
were chiefly taken from tragedies founded 
‘on mythological love stories, and treated 80 
that the chief situations were included in 
a series of cantica. All of these were 
copresented by a single pantomimus, the 
dancer, a3 well as the performer, boing 
designated by that name. He thus had 
to represent several characters, male and 
female, in succession, while a chorus, ac- 
companied by fiutes and other instrumenta, 
song the corresponding song. The pane 
neeessary for the change of mask and 
costume for each successive part were ap- 
arently filled up with the recital of music 
the chorus, which served to connect the 
scenes with each other. It was only 
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in the latest times of the Empire that 
women were employed in pantomime. 
Pantomime, aiming at sensaal charm alone, 
went beyond all bounds of decorum in the 
representation of delicate subjects. As an 
understanding of the subtleties of the art 
required a cultivated taste, pantomime was 
specially favoured by the higher classes, 
while the méme, with his buffoonery, was 
more Giosing to the multitude. On the 
true dramatic ballet of imperial times, see 
Pyresic Dance. 

Panyasis {quantity doubtful; Avienus, 
Avat. Phen. 175, makes it Panjdsis. There 
‘was another form Panyassis]. A Greek 
poet of Hilicarnassus, uncle of Hérddétus. 
He was put to death by the tyrant Lyg- 
dimis about 454 Bo. for being the leader 
of the aristocratic party. Ho composed n 
poem in fourteen books entitled Henitcica 
(exploits of Hériclés), which was reckoned 
by later writers among the best epics. The 
few fragments preserved are in on elegant 
and graceful style. 

Paper. See Writive MaTERra.s, 

PSpiniinis (#milyus). The most im- 
portant among the Roman jurists; born 
about 140 a. a contemporary and friond 
of the emperor Septimius Sévéras, whom 
he accompanied on his expodition to Bri- 
tain in the capacity of prenfectus preetorto. 
Severus, on his doathbed at York, left to 
him the guardianship of his sons Gété and 
Céracalla ; yet the latter caused Papinianus 
to be put to death in the next year, 212, 
on the day after the murder of his brother 
Geta, Of all hix works, the thirty-veven 
books of Queestiones (legal questions), and 
the nineteen books of Responya (legal deci- 
sions) were considered the inost important, 
Till the time of Justinian these formed the 
nucleus of that part of jurisprudence which 
was connected with the explanation of the 
original authorities on Roman law. We 
only possess fragments of them, in the form 
of numerous excerpts in the “Digest.” 
(See Convos Joris Crviits.) 

P&plrius (Paptrianum Tis) 
PRUDENCE. 

Pappéstlénus. Sve SiLEnvs. . 

Pappus. A Greek mathematician of 
Alexandris, who lived about the end of 
the 4th cantury a.n, We still possess his 
Mathematical Collections in eight books, 
‘consisting of extracts from numerons mathe- 
matical writings, of great importance for 
the history of mathematics. 

Papyras, See Wartixe MATERIALS. 

Parbbaeis. A characteristic, but not 





See Jonis- 
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indispensable, part of the chorus in the Old 
Attic comedy. About the middle of the 
piece, when the action of the play had been 
developed up to a certain point, the chorus, 
which had up to this time turned towards 
the actors on the stage, now turned to the 
audience. Thix stepping forward towards 
the audience ia itself’ also termed parabasis. 
In this position they made an appeal to the 
public on behalf of the poet, who could 
thus give exprension to his personal views 
and wishes, end offer advice, as well a3 
explain the purport of his play, ete. This 
address stood wholly outside the action of 
tho play. When the parabasis was com- 
plete, which was seldom the case, it con- 
sisted of seven part, partly spoken by the 
leader of the chorus, partly sung by the 
chorus, One of these parts was called the 
parabasis in a narrower sense, and consisted 
chiefly of anapestic tetramoters. 

Parali, Lit. “the people of the coast- 
land.” (Ser SOLONIAN CONSTITUTION.) 

Parasoénium, See TuwaTre. 

Parasite (Gr. pxirdsttds, lit. “ table com- 

anion”), Denoted originally among the 

reeks the priest’s assistant, who (like the 

riest) received his support from the offer- 
ings made to the temple, in return for 
certain services. These services incladed 
collecting and keeping the supplies of corn 
due to the temple, helping at certain sacri- 
fices, and preparing the banquets connected 
with certain festivals [Athenmus, p. 284]. 
The assistants of civil officials, who (like 
the latter) were maintained at the expense 
of the State, were also called parasites in 
many places [5,235]. The word received 
quite another meaning in the middle and 
later Greek Comedy, where it means the 
hanger on, who lays himself out for play- 
ing the flatterer and bnifoon, with a view 
to getting invited to dinner. ' The parasite 
‘was transferred ag @ standing character to 
the Roman imitations of Greek comedy. 

Pirastis. See House (Greek). 

Parcw. The Italian goddesses of Fate. 
(Cp. Marz.) 

Pirentalié, The general festival in honour 
of deceased relatives, celebrated by the 
Romans from February 13th to 21st. (See 
MANES.) 

Parian Chronicle (Chrintcin or Marmor 
Pértum). A marble tablet found at Paros 
in 1627, now (among the Arundel Marbles 
in the University Galleries) at Oxford. It 
is written chiefly in the Attic, but partly in 
the Ionian dialect, and consists of ninety- 
three lines, some of which are no longer 


PARALI—PARIS. 


completa, Itoriginally contained a number 
of dates of the political, but chiefly of the 
religious and literary, history of the Greeks, 
from the Athenian king Cecrops to the 
Athenian archon DYognétus, 264 B.c.; in its 
resent condition, however, it only goes 
Bown to 854 n.c,” Ali tho dates are given 
according to Attic kings and archon, end 
the historical authorities on which it de- 
pends muat have been Attic authors. The 
origin and aim of the tablet are mknown. 
[Jt was first published by Selden in 1628; 
it has since been printed by Boeckh (Corpus 
Inser, Greve. ii, 10.2374), who considers that 
the leading authority followed is Phantas of 
Erésés, and also by C. Mitller, Fray, Hist. 
Phrilia= Palttia(g.v.). (Gr. 1 835-90] 
Paris (or Alrwandros, Gr.), The second 
won of Priam and Héciiba, His mother 
having dreatnt before this birth that she 
had brought forth a firebrand, which set all 
Troy in flames, Prinm had the now-born 
babe exposed on Mount Ida by the advice 
of his son Hstcus. Hore a she-bear 
suckled the babe for five days; then a shey 
herd found him, and reared him with his 
own children, Paris won the nawe of 
Alexandyos (“protector of men”) by his 
bravery as a shepherd, defending herdsmen 
sud cattle. Ou Mount Ide he married 
none, daughter of the river-god Cébrén. 
He decided the strife of the goddesses 
Here, Aphrddité, and Athéné for the golden 
apple of Eris (see Pixos), having been 
appointed arbiter by Hermes at the com- 
mand of Zens. Paris preferred the posses- 
sion of the fairest woman, promised him by 
Aphrodite, to power and riches, or wisdom 
aud fame, promised by Hera and Athene 
respectively. Ho therefore awarded to 
Aphrodite ‘the prize of besuty, but drew 
upon himself and his fatherland the irre- 
concilable hatred of the goddesses whom he 
had passed over. When Prinm was onco 
celebrating funeral games in memory of his 
Jost son, and commanded the finest bull in 
all the herds grazing on the mountain to be 
brought as a prize, Paris came to Troy a8 
its driver. He part in the contests, 
and vanquished his brothers, even Hector. 
Seized with envy, they wished to kill him ; 
dat Cassandra recognised him, and he was 
joyfully received by his parents. In spite 
the warning of the forsaken (none, who 
still loved him tenderly, Peris set out on 
&@ voyage to Sparta, at the instigation of 
Aphrodite. Here he carried off Helen, the 
wife of Ménélaus, whom the godders her- 
self had quickly inspired with love for the. 





PARMA——PARRICIDE. 


handsome stranger. With her he carried 
away the treasures of his host, aud brought 
her through Egypt and Phanicia to Troy. 
In the war that arose from his deed, Paria 
showed himself, according to Homer, some- 
times valiant and courageous, especially as 
an archer, but chiefly only at the poranasion 
of others; at other times cowardly and 
effeminate. The Trojans detested him ne 
the cause of the disastrous war. After he 
bad treacherously slain Achilles (¢.0.), he 
himself was fatally wounded by an arrow 
of Hériclés, while in single combat with 
Philoctétas,” His corpse was dishonoured by 
Ménélaus, but yet was afterwards given to 
the Trojans for burial. According to an- 
other account, when he knew his death was 
near, he asked to be carried to (none. 
When they had parted, she had bidden 
him come to her, if he should ever be mor- 
tally wounded; bat now, mindful of the 
gorrow she had endnred, (none rejected 
him, and he died soon after his return to 
Troy. When (none, repenting of her 
ervelty, hastened with the remedy, and 
found him already dead, she hanged her- 
self, In sculpture Paris is represented as 
antiful beardless youth with a Phry- 





The circular leathern shield of 
the Roman light infantry, (See Sureup.) 
Parménidés. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born of an illustrions family about 
510 B.c., at Eléa in Lower Italy. He was 
held in high esteem by his fellow citizens 
on account of his excellent legislation, to 
which thoy ascribed the prosperity and 
wealth of the town; and also on account of 
his exemplary life. A‘ Parmenidean life” 
was proverbial among the Greeks {Cobes, 
tabula, 9}. Little more is known of his 
biography than that he stopped at Athens 
on a journey in his sixty-Afth year, and 
thore became acquainted with the youthful 
Socrates. He is the chief representative 
of the Eleatic philosophy. Like his great 
teacher, Xéndphinds, he also formulated 
his philosophical views in « didactic poom, 
On Nature, the form of which was con- 
sidered inartistie [Cicero, Acad. ii 74}. 
According to the proem, which has been 
preserved (while we only possess frag- 
mente of the rest), the work consisted of 
two divisions. The first treated of the 
truth, the second of the world of illusion ; 
that is, the world of the sensea and the 
erroneous opinions of mankind founded 
upon them. In hisopinion truth lies in the 
perception that existence is, and error in 
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the idea that non-existence also can be. 
Nothing con have real existence but what is 
conceivable, therefore to be imagined ond 
to be able to exist are the same thing, and 
there is no development; the essence of 
what is conceivable is incapable of develop 
ment, imperishable, immutable, unbounded, 
and indivisible; what is various and mut- 
able, all development, is a delusive phantom, 
perception is thought directed to the pure 
essence of being; the phonomenal world is 
@ delusion, and the opinions formed con- 
cerning it can ovly be improbable. 

Phrddés (Greek). A technical term of 
the Greck drama, used to denote, (1) the 
entrance of the chorus upon the orchestra ; 
(2) the song which they sang while enter 
ing; (8) the passage by which they ontered, 
(See THEATRE.) 

Parrhasins. A famous Greek painter of 
Ephésus, who with Zouxis was the chiof 
representative of the Ionic school, He 
lived about 400 R.c. at Athens, where he 
seems to have recoived the citizenship. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of ancient writers, 
he first introduced into painting the theory 
of human proportions, gave to the face deli- 
cate shades of exprossion, and wag a master 
in the careful drawing of contours |Pliny, 
N, H. xxxv 67, 68}, His skill in indicating 
varieties of psychological expression could 
be appreciated in the picture representing 
the Athenian State or Devs, in which, 
according to ancient authors, he distinctly 
pourtrayed all the conflicting qualities of 
the Athevian national character [éb. 69]. 
Another of his pictures represented two 
boys, one of whom seemed to personify 
the pertness, and the other the simplicity, 
of boyhood {i 70]. His inclination to 
represent excited states of mind is attested 
by the choice of subjects like the feigned 
madness of Odysseus [Plutarch, Dr Audiend. 
Poet, 3}, and the anguish of Philoctétés in 
Lamnés [Anthol. Gr. ti 348, 5]. His sup- 

contest with Zeuxis is well known. 

‘he grapes painted by Zeuxis deceived tho 
birds, which flew to peck at them; while 
the curtain painted by Parrhasius deceived 
Zouxis himself [Pliny, éb. 65]. 

Parricide (at. perricidium, according 
to the nsual, bat very doubtful explanation 
derived from patricidiwm, “murder of a 
father”). A term used among the Romans 
for the murder of any relative with whom. 
one is united by bonds of blood or duty, 
‘but sometimes also for treason end rebellion 
againat one's country. Inearlier times the 
examination in trials for homicide wes con- 
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ducted by two questres parvicidii, on 
whom it was also incumbent to brmg the 
ocusation before the cémitia for trial. 
Sulla transferred the decision in al] cases 
of parriode to o standing tribunel (sre 
Qu.arstio Perpetua), which had also to 
try cases of assassination and poisoning, 
‘The punishment for parricide was drowning 
in a leathern sack (cudléus), into which 
were sewn, besides the crimmal, a dog, » 
cock, a viper, and an ape (Cicero, Rose. Am. 
70, Juvenal vin 214). The murder of 
relations in other degrees of relationship 
was punished by exile (interdictto aque 
et igmis). See Extuio. 


(1) rus Pantumron, 


PARTHENIA——PARTHENON. 


he composed the only work of his which 
has aurvived, under the title, Of the Sorrows 
of Love. This isa collection of thirty-six 
prose stories of unhappy lovers, compiled 
from aneient posts, especially from those 
‘of the Alexandrine school. Apart from 
the Lght it throws on the Alexandrine 
poets, of whose works it contains frag- 
ments, it has a special interest as a pre- 
cursor of the Greek novel, 

Parthéndén (Greek). “The maiden’s 
chamber,” particularly « temple of Athéné 
Parthénés (the virgin goddess), especially 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, distin- 
guished by the grandear of its dimensions, 





(From the south-west, restored.) 


Parthént&, A species of religious songs, 
sung to the accompaniment of the flute 
with cheerful, lively movements by choirs 
of maidens, 

Parthénius. A Greek grammerisn and 
pet, of Nice in Bithynia, who was 
brought captive to Rome during the war 
with Mithridatés. After his release, he 
lived there till the time of Tibértus, es- 
teemed as a scholar and post, especially as 
® writer of elegise poems. He was ac- 
quainted with Vergil, whom he taught 
Greek, and one of his is is said to 
have been the model for the Moretum ; bat 
he was more closely connected with the 
elegine poot, Coraélins Gallus. For Gallus 


the benuty of its execution, and the splon- 
dour of its artistic adornment, [There wae 
an earlier temple of Athene immediately to 
the south of the Erechthdum (see plan of 
AcnoPOLIs), and the foundations of » new 
temple were laid after the Persian War, 
probably in the time of Ctmén, This 
temple was never completed; on the same 
site there was built a tample of lesa length, 
but greater breadth, ‘which is usually called 
the Parthenon,] It was built at the com- 
mand of Pericles by the architects Icttmns 
and Calltcrstés, It took about five years 
in building, and was finished in Bo. 
(fig. 1), Tis further adornment with sculp- 
tures in the pediments, and with metopes 





PARTHENON. 


and frieze was completed under the direc- 
tion of Phidins, who himself took part in 
the work. The temple, built wholly of 
Peutelic marble, is 65 feet high. The aty- 
lobate, or platform, on which the columns 
stand (fig. 2, C), is 228 feet in length, and 
101 feat in breadth [=225 x 100 in Attic 
feet, giving 9: 4 as the ratio of Je 

to breadth}. Under the stylobate is the 
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feet high, eight at each end, and fifteen on 
each side, The architrave from the first 
was adorned with 92 metopes sculptured 
in high relief (sce, for the position of the 
metopes, fig. 2, G). Shields and votive in- 
scriptions were subsequently placed there 
by Alexander the Great, in 338 a.c, [Plut., 
Alex. 16]. The subjects were: on the E. 
the battle of the gods and giants; on the 





(@) *excrion ov montm-nast PORTION OF TLE PARTIENUE, 


showing 4, sabstrartare; BB By s 
Redimaont;' #, cottered celling 
of the range af Parnes (Wisner Vorleg 


platter, 
créptddma, or basis proper, formed of three 
steps (fig. 2, B BB) resting on @ massive 
substructure, 250 feet long and 106 feet 
broad, and founded on the rock at the 
highest part of the platean of the Acropolis 
(fig. 2, ©}. The temple is peripterel, its 
wails being entirely surrounded by a colon- 
nade of forty-six Doric columns, about 36 


od ceo 
‘p ttexs of tha rll 


1, C,ebyibate sD, tympanni of eustera 
2G, aaetopes' and crighyphs; His part 


S., that of the Centanrs and Laptthee (fig. 8); 
on the W,, the victory of the Athenians 
over the Amazons; and on the N., tho 
destraotion of Troy.’ The sculptures of the 
eastern pediment (D) represented the birth 
of the goddess, those of the western the 
strife of Athéné with Paseidén for the pos- 
session of Attica, These pediments are 93. 
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feet long, and 11 feet 4 inches high. The 
cella, or temple proper, is 194 foot long, and 
691 feet wide, with six columas at each 





(8) * 4 METOFE ru0K LOUTH OF TRE PARTEENOS. 
(Bntiab Musoum ) 


end, 83 feet in height. Opposite the outer- 
most columns at each end are ante, formed 
by the prolongation of the side walls of the 
cclla (see plan of Acropo.is). Along the 
top of the outer wall of the cella ran a con- 
tinuous frieze, 524 feet in length, with re- 
presontations of the Panathenaic procession 


PARTHENOP£HUS——PASIPHAE, 


goddess, wrought in gold and ivory, the 
iasterpiece of Phidins (cp, ATHENE, near 
the end), The western chamber of tha 
cella was fronted by a portico, and wag 
called by the special name of the Parthe- 
non. [Within this smaller chamber were 
kept vessels for use in the sacred proces- 
sions, with various small articles of gold 
or silver, Modern writers have hitherto 
generally identified this small chamber 
with the dpisthoddmés (lit. back-chamber), 
which waa used as the treasury, or Stato 
bank, of Athens; but it is held by Dirpfold 
that this term should be confined to the 
corresponding chamber of the early temple 
south of the Erechthoum.] 

In the Middle Ages the temple was con- 
verted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and then into a mosque, and remained 
in good preservation till 1687. In that 

ear, during the siege of Athens by the 
Veustians, the building wes blown up by 
the explosion of » powder magazine that 
the Turks had stored in it, and, with the 
exception of the two pediments, was al- 
most completely destroyed. Most of the 
sculptures preserved from the pediments 
and metopes, and from the frieze of the 
temple chamber, are now among the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum. 








(4) ynow Tus yours rareze ov THE FaRTHENOX, 
(Beush Maseum; slabs xxv, xrzv1) 


carved in very low relief (fig. 2, F, and figs. 
4and 5). At the east end of the cella, the 
proéndés, or portico, leads into the eastern 
chamber, which was 100 Greek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the hécd- 
tomptdis, Tt wes divided longitudinally 
into three parte by two rows of nine columns 
each, and above these was a second row of 
columns forming an upper story. The 
central ‘was open to the aky (hy- 
pethral), At its weatern end, under o 
protecting canopy, stood the status of the 


Parthéndp2us. According to theoldertra- 
tion beautiful son of Talaua of Argos, 
and brother of Adrastus; according to 
others, the son of Attlants and Malinfon, 
He was one of the Seven against Thebes, 
and waa killed on the Theban wall durin; 
the storming of the city; the piece of rook 
that laid_him low was hurled by Péricly- 
ménus. His son by the Nymph Olfmén8 
is Prémichus, one of the Epigini. 

Pistphis. | Daughter of Helise and 
Persdls, sister of Adtés and Circa, wife of 


PASITELES——PATRICIANS. 


Minds. She was enamoured of the white 
bull presented by Poseidon to Minos (9%) 
and thereby became the mother of the 
monstrous Minotaur. (See MrnoTauRus.) 
Pasitéléa, A Greek artist of the 1st can- 
tury B.C., @ native of &. Italy, He wes ac- 
tively engaged at Rome on important works 
in marble, ivory, silver, and bronze, and was 
algo an author. ‘Ho originated a new achool, 
which was not immediately connected with 
any of the existing tendencies of art, but 
was founded on a carefal study of nature 
and the masterpieces of earlier sculptors. 
Tt aimed above all things at correctness of 
form, combined with elegance of represen- 
tation and a mastery of technique. {Pasiteles 
chased in silver a representation of the 
infant Roscius (Cie, De Div. i 79), and 
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among the Romans (see Famtita). Pater 
patrdtus, the spokesman of the /?tiales 
(go), Pater matatinus, » special name of 

janus (9.0.). 

Pataré. The broad, flat dish or saucer 
used by the Romans for drinking and for 
offering Libations. (See VEssris.) 

Patrid Potestas. See Famruia. 

Patricians (patrictt, lit. the relatives 
of the patrés, or heads of families of the 
old tribes. (See Gens.) In the oldest 
times of Rome, the actual citizens who 
constituted the pdpilus Romanus. They 
wore divided into three tribes,— Ramnzs, 
Tittes, and Litc2res, each consisting of ten 
c@ria. (See Curia.) The union of these 
latter formed the national cssembly, the 
cbmitld cariata. (See Courtta,3.) Besides 
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parmao for Dmearen) 


(6) * rmom ru easy Parsee oF THE PARTHENON, 
(Acropolis Museu, Athens, slab v1.) 


executed an ivory statue of Jupiter for 
the temple dedicated by Metellus (Pliny, 
NV. H. xxxvi 40). According to his contem- 
porary Varro, he never executed any work 
without modelling it first (fb. xxxv 166). 
Among his pupils was Stéphinus, who in 
his turn was the master of Ménélaus.] (See 
ScuLPTURE.) 

Pasatie, The , or double step, & 
Roman measure of Iength=6 Roman feet 
(pes) or 1°479 metres (=4 English feet 10t 
inches}. 1,000 passits formed a Roman 
mile, 1,478°70 metres {or 1.616 yards, 2 feet, 
2 inches, or about 143 yards fess than en 
English mile. The passus is sometimes 
estimated as 1:48 metre ; 1,000 passus being 
then 1,480 metres or 1,618 yards, i, 142 
yards less than an English mile]. 

Pitér Pimlllis, @ master of @ house 


these there were originally only clicntcs, 
settlers enjoying no legal rights, with the 
citizens for their protectors (or patront\, 
Afterwards, when a new element of the 
population, endowed with partial citizen- 
ship, called the plebs (9-v.), sprang up from 
the settlement of subjugated Latin tribes, 
the patricii stood in contrast to them a6 
old citizens possessing full rights. Later, 
the plebsians recsived a fuller citizenship 
through the centurial constitution framed by 
Servius Tullius (see Canturta), while they 
gained st the same time the right of voting 
in the comitia centéirtata, composed of 
patricians and plebeians, together with the 
obligation of serving in the field and paying 
taxes, hitherto obligatory on the patricians 
alone. In contrast to ‘the plebeians, the 
patricians thus formed a hereditary aris- 
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tocracy, with the exclusive right to hold 
public ‘offices, whether civil or religious. 
Nothing short of a decision by the comitia 
curiata could either remove any one from 
the potrisian body or (on rare occasions) 
enrol a plebeian among the patricians. 
The contraction of marriages between patri- 
cians and plebeians was not allowed till 
445 B.C, A violent atraggle arose between 
the two parties, after the establishment of 
the Republic in 520 B.c,, on the snbject of 
the admission of the plebeians to State 
offices. This struggle lasted till 800 B.c., 
and the patricians were, step by step, forced 
to give up their exclusive right to one office 
after another. First of all, they had to 
give wp the qumstorship (409), then tho 
consulate (867), the dictatorship (856), the 
censorship (851), the prastorship (838), and 
finally the moat important priestly offices, 
the pontificate and the augurship (300). 
Only politically unimportant offices were 
left reserved for them, the temporal office 
of inferrex, and the priestly offices of rea 
sacrorum ond the three famines matorcs. 
‘The political importance which the patri- 
cian comitia curiata possessed, through its 
right to confirm the decisions of the comitia 
centuriata, was lost in 286. The comitia 
tribata, in which the plebs had the pre- 
ponderance, thus became the most important 
organ of the slemocrssy: z 

An aristocracy of holders of public 
offices was thus formed, consisting of 
the patricians together with the more 
important plebeian families, The mem- 
bers of such families, whether patricisn 
or plebeian, were called nabs, The num- 
ber of patrician families dwindled greatly 
owing to the civil wars (on their number 
towards the end of the Republic, see 
Gens), Coser and Angustus i 
them by introducing plebeian families, and 
subsequent emperors Any the patriciate 
as a distinction, Under Constantine the 
Great, patricius became a personal title, 
which conferred a rank immediately below 
the consuls. The external distinctive 
marks of a peccian were the tinicd 
laticlavta (eee Tunica) and & peculiar sort 
of shoo (see CaLcevs) adorned with an ivory 
creacent (Ianila). 

Patroclos (Pitrdctis, almost always in 
Miad, Patréclis once only in vocative (I. 
xix 287)]. Son of Ménetins and Sthéndle, 
the bosom friend of Achilles. He fell befors 
‘Troy by the hand of Hector (see ACHILLES). 

Patrénus. The Roman term for the 
tector of a gingle client, or of a w! 


PATROCLUS-—-PAUSIAS. 


community (se CLIENTES); the emancipator 
in reletion to bie freedman; and the judicial 

tative of accuser or accused. For 
the distinction between patronus and advd- 
catus, see the latter. 

Paulus. (1) Julius. A Roman jurist of 
high repate in the beginning of ‘the 3rd 
century A.D., contemporary with Papinian 
and Ulpian.’ With the ‘former, he was 
egal assessor to the amperor Septimius 
Sévérus. With the latter, he way pro~ 
‘fectus pretorio wider Alexander Severus, 
after he had been sent into exile by Hélic- 
gtbalus. He was most productive as a legal 
suthor, but ia literary skill and finish stood 
far below his two contemporaries, The 
extracts from bis numerous monographs or 
more comprehensive works form a sixth 
part of the “Digest.” Besides these ex- 
tracts his Sententie, a very popular com- 
pendium of undisputed principles on the 
most frequent points of law, bas been pre- 
served in a shortened form, 

(2) See Fxstus (1). 

Pausinias, The Greek traveller and 

pher, anative of Lydiz, He explored 
reece, Mocedons Asia, and Africa; and 
then, in the second half of the 2nd century 
AD., settled in Rome, where he composed 
2 Portegcsis or Itinerary of Greece in ten 
books. Book i includes Attica and 
Mégérts; ii, Corinth with Siojon, Phitas, 
Anrgolis, Zgina, and the other neighbour- 
ing islands; iii, Licdnia; iv, Mesyania; 
¥, vi, Elis and Olympia; vii, Achwo; viii, 
Arcadia; ix, Bedtia: x, Phécia and Licris. 
‘Tho work is founded on notes, taken on 
the spot, from his own observation and in- 
quiry from the natives of the country, on 
the subject of the religious cults and ‘the 
monuments of art and architecture, To- 
gether with those there are topographical 
and historical notices, in working up which 
Pausanias took into consideration the ac- 
counts of other authors, poets as well as 
prose writers. Although bis account is not 
without namerous inaccuracies, omissions, 
and mistakes, it is yet of inestimable value 
for our knowledge of ancient Greece, espe- 
cially with regard to its mythology and its 

religions cults, but above all for the histo 
of Greek art. The composition of hia bit 
ially in the earlier books) shows little 

| eres 4 , execution, or style, 

Pauslis. A Greek painter, a pupil of 

Pamphilva and « follower of the Sicyonion 
school, He lived about 360 z.c, at Sicfon, 
and invented the art of painting vaulted 
csilings, and also of foreshortening; he 





PAUSON——PEGASUS. 


‘pronght encanstic painting to perfection. 
He painted chiefly children and flowers. 
One of his most famous pictures was the 
Flower Girl (Stphanopldctis), representing 
the fower-girl Gljodre, of whom he was 
enamoured in his youth (Pliny, N. JZ, 
xxzv 193-197], 

{Pausdn. A Groek painter whom Aristotle 
contrasts with Pélygnétus in termsimplying 
that the former was a caricatarist (Poetics 
2 § 2). Elsewhere Aristotle says that 
young people should not look at the 

ictures of Pauson, but rather at those of 

olygnotus or of any other “ ethical ” 

artist (Politics viii 8 §7). He is some- 

times identified with the Pauson who is 

mentioned with contempt by Aristophanes 

(Ach. 854, Thesm. 948, and Plutis, 602).} 
T.E.8) 

P&vor. See PALLOR. 

Pax. The Roman goddess of pesco 
(Cp. Exrene,) 

‘Pectlttns. The Roman term for mis- 
appropriation of publio property, whether 
by officials (e.g. in the delivery of booty) 
or by private persons. Such offences, 
which seldom occurred in the more 
ancient times of the Republic, were then 
judd by the national tribunal. In 

later timos they must have become more 

frequent, since various lews were issued 
against them, and a special court of 
justice (sce QuaisT10) was appointed to 
try them. Besides the payment of 
compensation, the condemned person 
suffered disgrace and banishment (inter- 
dictio dquer et ignis, see Exturvu), and, in 
the time of the Hmpire, transportation. 

Pécfillum. The Romans considered 
the master of the house (pater familtas) 
tho lawful owner of all the earnings of 
the members of the family under his con- 
trol, whether bond or free (see FaumLtA). 
‘Whatever sum of money he gave to a 
grown up son or toa slave for his own 
tee, was called the peculinm of the latter. 
This gift could be revoked at fleets, and 
could not be disposed of by will. Augustus 
firet granted this right to soldiers, in the 
case of property won in war (peculium 
castrense), and Constantine extended it to 
that gained in a civil office (perulium 
quetet castrense). 

Pédirti. Those members of the Roman 
Senate (9.v.) who had occupied no office of 
State, sod hence took a lower rank. They 
might only share in the voting, but did not 
enjoy the right of expressing individual 
opinions. 

D&A 
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‘Pédidis. See Sovontan Constrturion. 
Pégisiis. The winged Steed of the 
Fountain, named Pegasus, according to 


Hesiod [Theog. 281}, because he was born 
at the springs (pega) of Ocean. Begotten 
by Péseidon, he sprang forth with Chrysior 
from the bleeding body of his mother 
Médisa, wher her head was cut off by 
Perseus. [See ScoupTure, fig. 1 On his 
birth he soared into the air, and #] 


the spot 





* PEGABUS AND NELLEROPHON, 
(Rome, Spats Palace ) 


where he first rested was the acropolis of 
Corinth, While Pegasus paused there to 
drink at the fountain of Poiréné, Bellérsphon 
(q.v.) canght and tamed him, by the favour 
of Athéné and Poseidon. ‘Ttwas on Pegasus 
that Bellerophon was mounted when per-, 
forming his heroie exploite, including’ his 
conquest of the Chimera. Afterwards, 
when Pegasus hed thrown hia rider, the 
steed flew upward to the immortals, to 
dwell in the palace of Zeus, and to bring 
him his thunder and lightning. By lator 
writers, Pegasus is described as the steed 
gE 
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of Eda or of the Musea, On the spot where 
he struck Héltcdn with his hoof, there 
gushed forth the inspring fountain of the 
Muses known as Hippie ne (“the fountain 
of the steed”) The spring of Htpporrene 
near Ticven and that of Peirene on the 
AcrdWiinthug were said to have had a 
similar origm On the comsof Corinth the 
most common type from the earliest times 
1s the winged Pegisus ‘The uimtent repre 
sentation of Pegisus as the pocts’ steed 1s 
a modorn invention 

Persicus Sc Piraeus 

Paréné (Greek) The spring struck out 
Ly the winged steod Pegisus on the citadel 
of Corinth For another tradition of sts 
origin, see StsyPHUS 

Perrithétis (Lat Prithdus) Son of Da 
by her husband Inn, or (according to 
another account) by Zeus, prince of the 
Lapithw, and frend of Thuseus When 
he was celebrating, on Mount Pchin, lis 
marringo with Hippidimia, daughter of 
Atrox, one of the Lapithm, there arose 
the celebrated bittle between the Lamthe 
ond the Centaurs, which ended im the de- 
foat ot the Inter Tho Centaurs and the 
most distingmished Grech heroes hod been 
mivited to the wedding, but one of the 
former, Eur}tion, im diunken boldness, at- 
tempted to carry off the bide, and, follow- 
ing his evunple, the other Contaurs fell 
upon the women of the Lapithe, Since 

sens and one of the Lapithe, Ornens 
(qv), rescued the bide, Pexsthous assisted 
the formo: in the abduction of Helen Ac 
compamed by Theseus, Peirithous desconded 
into the world below, 1n order to carry off 
Perséphind, and was compelled to pine 
there im everlasting chains as a pumish- 
ment, while Thoseus (gv) was released 
by Hericlés Peirithons’ son Polfpostes 
marched to Troy with Léonteus, the grand- 
son of Caneus, and after the fall of Troy 
18 said to have founded with him the oity 
of Aspendus in Pamphyha 

Pewandrds (Lat Pisander). A Greek 
epic poet of Camiius, in Rhodes, about 
440 uc He wrote a Herdcléa in two 


books, which 1s numbered among the better, 
‘He wes the frst to | 


class of epic poems 
equip Hercules with the club and the lion's 
hide, and he probably also fixed the number 
of his labours at twelve. Only umnterest- 
ang fragments remain 


Peithd. In Greek mythology the 1- 
fication of persuasion vk ros ind tho 
Graces, with whom Hesied mentions her 


{Works and Daye, 78), she usually appears 


PEIREICUS-—PELEUS 


an the train of Aphrédité She was, indeed, 
considered the daughter of the goddess, and 
was honoured together with her, as in 
Athens She was also connected with 
Hermés as the god of eloquence 
Péleiddés, Prsestesses at Dodana (9 » ) 
Péleus. Son of Mucus and of Endeis, 
end brother of Telimon He was bamshed 
with bis brother, on account of the mnrder 
of Ins step bother Phocus, whom he had 
slain with the deseus out of envy at hs 
strength and skill His father ‘bamshed 
him from Zguun, but he was purified from 
his murder, and hospitably recetved by his 
uncle Em} tion, king of Thessalan Phthia 
Emytion give to Peleus his daughter Ant!- 
gone, mother of the Leantiful Palydora, and 
one-third of his land as a dowry Peleus 
accompaued Eurytion im the Calydoman 
Hunt, and killed him unawares with a 
javelin Thereupon he fled from Phthia to 
Jolous, whero, once again, nog. Acastus 
cleansed him fiom the guilt of bloodshed 
Because he rejected the proposals of Aatj- 
damoin, the wife of Acastus, she slandered 
him to his wife and to her husband, telling 
the former thot Peleus was wooing hor 
daughte: Sterdpe, and the latter that he 
wished fo pe suade her to infidelity Anti- 
gone lalled herself for sorrow, but Acastus 
Ianned revenge When Peleus, weariod 
the chase, had fallen asleep on Pelfén, 
Acastus left him alone, after hiding m a 
dunghull lus srrevistible sword, tho work of 
Hepheestus and the gift of the gods When 
Peleus awoke and sought hrs sword, he was 
attacked by the Centanrs, and only delivored 
by the presence among them of Cbirén, his 
maternal grandfather With Chiron’s help 
he recovered his sword, slew Acastus and 
Ins wife, and took possession of the throne 
of Toleus The 6 decreed hun the sea- 
goddess Thétis (qv) as his wife Wath 
Chiron’s help he overcame her resistance 
1m & grotto by the aea, althongh she endea- 
voured to escape by changing mto firo, 
water, beast, or fish ‘The marriage waa 
celebrated in Chnon’s cave on the summit 
of Péltin, and the immortals appoared and 
gave Pelous presents Péseidén, the undying 
ateeds Biltus and Xanthus, and all the gods 
the weapons with which Achilles after- 
wards fought before Troy; Chiron pre- 
sented him with e lance made of an ask 
tree on Mount Pelion Apollo and the 
‘Muses sang of the deeda of Peleus and of 
his =n son. Ba Eniz, or Strife, also 
sppe uninvited, and threw among the 


3 a golden apple with the inscrip- 


PELIAS——PENATES, 


tion, For the Fairest, thus giving the first 
cause for the Trojan War (q.v.). In this 
war the only offupring of this marriage, the 
hero Achilles, is said to have found an 
untimely end during his father’s lifetime. 
According to a later tradition, unknown to 
Homer, Thetis forsook her husband, becanse 
his presence hindered her from making her 
son immortal. 

Polis, Son of Posoidén and of Tyrd, 
who was afterwards the wife of Créthens. 
‘Ho was the brother of Néleus, half-brother 
of Hsin, Phérés, and Am¥thidn, father of 
Acastus and Alcéatis. He deprived Aison 
of the dominion of Iolous, and sent A&son’s 
son Jasin to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece. He did so because the youth, now 
fally grown, was claiming his father’s 
throne. In Jason’s absence Pelias killod 
son, and drove his wife to suicide. In 
revenge, when Jason returned, his wife 
Madén persuaded the daughters of Pelias 
to cut him to pieces and seoths him in a 
caldron, under the pretext of restoring 
him to youth. His son Acastus instituted 
in his honour funeral games which were 
greatly celebrnted by poets and artivts. 

Pélépia. Daughter of Thyestés, mother 
of Agisthus by her own father. (See 
AMorwrAVs and Arnevs.) 

Pélopa, Son of the Lydian or Phrygian 
king Tantalus and Dréné, daughter of tins. 
‘When he was a child, bis father slew him, 
ent him to pieces and seethed him, and set 
him as food before the gods. The gods 
did not touch the horrible meal; only 
Damétér, absorbed in grief for her stolen 
daughter, ate one shoulder. By the com- 
mand of Zeus, Hermés replaced the pieces 
in the caldron, and Cloths drew the boy 
from it in renewed beauty, while Deme- 
ter replaced the missing shoulder by one 
made of ivory. Hence it was that his 
descendants, the Pslspide, bore on one 
shoulder a matk of dazzling whiteness. 
Pelops, when grown to manhood, went to 
Piss in Elis as a wooer of Hippidimia, 
daughter of king @ndmius. He won the 
victory, the bride, and the kingdom, by the 
help of the winged steeds given him by 
Poseidon, and by the treachery of Myrtilus, 
the chariot driver of Cnomaus. en 
Myrtilus (or Myrsilus), » son of Hermas, 
claimed the promised reward, half the 
kingdom, Pelops hurled him from bis 
chariot into tha sea. Through his curse 
and the anger of Hermes, the baneful spell 
‘waa once more cast upon the house of 
Pelops. He returned to Pise, and, after he 
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had made himself master of Olympia, he 
is said to have restored the games with 
great splendour, a service for which his 
memory was afterwards honoured above 
that of all other heroes. By another act of 
violence he obtained possession of Arcadia, 
and extended hia power so widely over 
the peninsula that it was called after his 
name the Pelgponnésus, or “island of 
Pelops.” By Hippidimia he hod six 
sons (ep. ALcatTHous, ATREUS, PrTTHEUS, 
THYESTES), and two daughters; and by the 
Nymph Axt6ché, a son Chrysippus. Tho 
latter, his father’s favourite, was killed by 
Atreus and Thyestes, at the instigation of 
Hippodamia, and his dead body was cast 
into a well. Pelous discovered the crime, 
and banished the murderers from the 
country, Hippodamia thereupon took refuge 
with her sons at Mtdéa in Argélis. On her 
death, Peleus buried her bones in the soil 
of Olympia. 

Peltaste. The Greek light-armed foot- 
soldiers, forming an arm intermediate be- 
tween the heavily equipped hoplites Qe) 
and the sharpshooters, gymndte (q.v.). ‘The 
name is taken from the pelt2, a light shield 
of Thracian origin (see SHED). For attack 
they had a javelin, or dcont¥dn, and a long 


PELTABI. 
‘From a rase-painting. 
(Btackolberg, Graber der Hellenen, Taf, xexvilt,) 


sword. These troops originated in Thrace 
and North Greece, and the prltaste serving 
in the Peloponnesian War and in the armies 
of the younger Cyrus and Agéellaus belonged 
to those countries, IphYorités equipped 
his mercenaries with this kind of arma- 
ment, introducing at the same time linen 
doublets and, instead of greaves, what were 
called after him tphicratidts, something 
between boots and leggings {Diodorus xv 
44), In the Macedonian army their place 
was taken by the hjpaspiste. 
Penatés, with Vesta and Lar, the house- 
hold gods of the Romans; strietly the 
jana of the storeroom (pénus), which 
in old Romen houses stood next the Gtrium ; 
in later times, near the back of the building 
(penttralia), ‘They were two in number, 
presided over the well-being of the house, 
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their blessing being shown in the fulness 
of the store-room. This chamber therefore, 
as being sacred to tifem, wes holy, and not 
to be entered except by chaste end undefiled 
persons. The hearth of the house was their 
altar, and on it were sculptured the figures 
of the two Penates beside that of the Lar. 
Often they were represented dancing and 
caising » drinking-hora, to symbolise a joy- 
fal and prosperous life, The offerings to 
them were made jointly with those to the 
Lar (sce Lanes). There wore also Penatcs 
belonging to the State. These at first had 
their temple in the quarter Velta, where 
their statues stood below those of the 
Divseiri, Afterwards it was supposed that 
the original Penates, bronght fom Samo- 
thrace to Troy, and’ thence conveyed by 
Enies to Layinium, were identical wi 
certain symbols kept, with the Pallddium, 
in a secret part of the temple of Vesta, The 
Penates of the Latin League, which were 
at first regarded og the Trojan Peuates, were 
enshrined in tho sanctuary ot Laviniun, 
Annual offerings were brought to them by 
the Roman priests, and also by consuls, 
Rretory, and Giotators on assuming or laying 

lown office, and by generals ou their depar- 
ture for their provinces, 

Péndlopé. ughter of Icirius and the 
Nymph Pértboa, the faithful wife of Odys- 
sous (9.v.) and mother of Télémichus. 

Pénestw. In Thessaly the descendants 
of the older population subdued by the 
Thessalians. They maneged the Property 
of the owners ea serfs bound to the soil, 

ying a moderate tax, and being also 
liwble to be called out for military service. 
But their lorda conld not remove them from 
tho land nor put them to death. 

Pentdodalémédimni, The first of the 
four classes of citizens inatituted at Athens 
by Stlén. (See SoLoxtan Constitution 
and ErspHora.) 

Pentathiin. In Greek gymnastics a 


contest compounded of the five events (run- _ 


ning, jumping, wrestling, throwing the dis- 
ous and the javelin), After each te 
event the defeated stood out, till Tnally 
two contested the victory in the wrestling. 
(See Gymnastics.) 

Pentécontérus. A kind of Greek ship in 
which there were fifty oarsmen arranged 
ina single row, (Ser Suups.) Z 

Pentécostys. In the Spartan army, a 
division of the léchos (g.v.). 

Pentérés. A quinquereme; ic. the form of 
Greek ship in which there were five rows of 
oarsmen one above the other. (See Sips.) 


PENELOPE——PERDUELLIO, 


Penthésiléa. Daughter of Arés and 
Otrerd, and queen of the Amazous (9.v.), 
with whom she came to Priam’s aid after 
Hector’s death, Her courage reduced the 
Greeks to’ sore straits, till she was mortally 
wounded by Achilles; and, even as she 
died, her youth and beauty filled the heart 
of her conqueror with love. (Quintus 
Smyrneus, i. 

Pentheur. ‘Som of Echion and Agave, the 
daughter of Cadmus, whom he succeeded 
in the sovereignty of Thebes. When Dio- 
nysus cama to Thebes, and the women 
celebrated a Bacchic festival for him on 
Citheer6n, he hastened thither to prevent it, 
but was taken by his own mother for a wild 
beast, and torn to pieces by her and the 
other women {Eur,, Bacche). His grandson 
waa Mnceceus, the father of Créon and 
Iocasté. See cut under AGAVE, 

Paphrds. One of the (rai (g.v.). 

Peplus. (1) A Groeck woman’a garment, 
large, broad, hanging in folds, and usually 
richly embroidered. It was thrown over the 
rest of the clothing, and wrapped round the 
whole of the body. (2) In particular, the 
State robe of Athéné, which was a work of 
art, embroidered with gronps from the battle 
of the Giants, representations of the exploits 
of heroes under Athene’s guidance, scenes 
of Attic history, and portraits of celebrated 
men. It was woven by the wives and 
maidens of Attica for the statue of Athene 
as goddess of the State, and presented at 
the Panathenaic festival. 

Perdiiellié. The Roman term for all acts 
whereby an individual within the State 
showed himself an enemy, perducllis, of 
the established constitution. It included 
attempts at despotic power, usurpation or 
abuse of magisterial powers (e.g. the execu- 
tion of a citizen), violation of the sanctity 
of the tribani_plebis, ete. In the time of 


| the kings, the king himself tried crimes of 


the kind, or handed over the devision to two 
deputies appointed in each instance by him- 
self, did viri capttdles or perducllionte, 
from whom en appeal lay to the people; 
after Servius "Talla, to the cimitia cen- 
éiirtata. Under the Republic duo viri were 
still appointed as presiding judges, till this 

ually foll into disuse, and trials of the 

‘came in general to be dealt with by 
the popular court. In earlier times the 
penalty waa death by hanging on a tree, by 
throwing from the Tarpeian Rock, or by 
beheading Inter, banishment, and after the 
tribunes bronght cases of perduellio before 
the comitia tributa, fines aa well From 


PEREGRINUS—PERGAMENE SCULPTURES. 


the latter half of the 2nd century B.C. the 
Jess important cases began to be treated as 
offences of maiestas ; and by Casar’s Julian 
law, 46 3.0, all oases of perduellio were 
included under th name. (See also 
Marrstas.) 

Pérbgrinas. Tho description m Roman 
Jaw of all foreigners or persona other than 
citizens sojourning or domiciled within 
Roman territory. Origmally peregriné 
were entirely without rights, unless they 
obtamed a pdtrinus, except im cases whee 
there was a treaty (feedus) with the State 
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they were always excluded. (See also 
Crviras.) 

Porgamene Sculptares. These sculptures 
belong to the acropolis of Pergainbn in Asia 
Minor, discovered by the accomplished archi- 
tect Humann in 1871, and excavated in and 
after 1878 under the superintendence of 
Humann and the distinguished archeologist 

with the assistance of R. Bohn and 
others, The work was done at the 
of the Prussiuun government, and the sca) 
tures then brougitt to ght are now in # 
Museum at Balin. The first rank among 





(1) nari oy sx08 axp THF orARTE. 
‘Relat from Penge, Bovtis Museura ) 


to which they belonged, regulating the 
legal position of the subjects of the two 
States respectively. But the increesing 
interoourse between Rome aud other States, 
and the consequent growth m the number 
of peregriné in Rome, made 1 necessary to 
grant to all foreigners » defimte compe 
tency to acquire oper enter inte oblige- 
tiona, and the like; and for the decision of 
civil suite between foreigners and citi 

or of foreigners among themselves, a 8] 

protor (q.0) was appointed, From the 
public, private, and sacrificial law of Rome 


them is ocenpied by the remains of the 
sonlpture epresenting the fight between the 
gods and the snake-legzed Granta, o colossal 
composition in high relief, which occupied 
@ space 7 #. GL ins, high, and extended 
over the outer surface about 118 2g, ft. 
in area) of the upper part of the platform 
of an alter about 39 ft, high, which wos 
probably built by king Euménés II (197- 
159 BG). Of this about half remains, 
whereof a third consists of more or less 
well-preserved slabs, and the rest of frag- 
ments large and smell. They exhibit an 
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astonishing maatery of form and technique, 
and a vied por that is often ‘erble, 
combined with a truly grend style, and are 
among the most important productiona of 
ancient ert, Only fragmentary portions 
of the names of the sculptors in marble 
belonging 10 the Pergamene school (sce 
ScupTore) have been found. (Séginus, 
Phyromachus, Stratnicus, and Antiginns, 
mentioned in'Pliny, N. H. xxxiv 34, were 
sealptors in bronze. The name of Méné- 
orités m the genitive case bas been traced 
in one of the insoriptions, and hos led to 


PERGAMENE SCULPTURES, 


hes sunk to the earth, In his left hand 
he shakes bis regis over a second opponent, 
who writhes on the ground in pain. 
snakelegged Giant holds out hie left arm, 
wrapped ‘round with the skin of a wild 
beast, to protect him from the onslanght 
of the god. By tho side of Zeue, and taking 
part in the conflict, hovers his eagle. 

The counterpart to this was presumably 
the group with Alhend in the centre (fig. 2) 
The goddess appears in fall armour, with 
the heavy round shield on her left arm ; on 
her head, the iront portion of which is an- 





@ sumer ry ane sartix oF 1x8 ar, 
(Reef f1vm Peigumon, Beiho Moseam.) 


the conjecture that his sons Apollonius and 
Tauriscus, the salpiors of the Farnese 
Bull, were among the artista who worked 
at Pergamon. The “grest marble altar, 
40 ft, high, with colossal figures, compris- 
ing a battle of the Giants,” is mentioned in 
the Liber MémBrialis of Ampéltus (9.0.)] 
‘The most important parts of the work are 
shows 7 7 outs, ae powerful figare of 
. 1), wrapped in fowing drapery, 
is most imprewive, With bis honderbali 
of triple fork and flaming crest, he has 
already transfixed the thigh of'a Giant, who 


fortunately destroyed, ie the tall Corinthian 
helmet; and on her breast, the egis, carved 
with the greatest care. She is advancin, 
with fierce strides towards the right, drag- 
iad along with her by the hair a youn, 
iant with a vast pair of wings. Her sacre 
serpent is also fighting for her. The mative 
of the piece vividly reminds one of the 
Laven group, which is closely allied in 
form and expression. The group of Athene 
and the Giants is most effectively completed 
the figure of Niké with ou wings 
an up to the victorions goddess, and by 


PERGAMENUM——PERIEGETA, 


the mighty form of Mother Earth, with the 
upper portion of her body rising up from 
the deep. Her name (Gé) is written over 
t shoulder. With imploring ges- 
turea she is raising to heaven her face, sur- 
rounded by her abound locks; for they 
are her own children who are thus being 
Jaid low by the might of the celestial gods. 

One of the most remarkable groups is that 
in which the triple Hécité appoars among 
the fightmg Olympians. The sculptor haa 
given her three heads (one wanting); and 
three pairs of arms, all of them bearing 
weapons (fig. 8). In other groups of enm- 
batants we find Héltéa on his four-horae 
chariot, with Eos riding in front; DYonjsus; 
the sca-gods with their stately following 
of sea-centeurs and other divinities of the 
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Polfbua of Corinth, and foster-mother of 
Edipis {9.0 

Péribslns, The court of a Greek temple. 
(See TEMPLES.) 

Périclyminus. (1) Son of Néleus and 
Chloris, brother of Nestér. He is the chief 
hero of the defence of P¥lés against Hert. 
clés, to whom he gave much trouble by his 
prowess, as well as by his power of trans 
forming himself, like the sea-goda, into 
overy possible shape. This power had been 
given him by Péseidén, who was reputed 
to bs his father, Finally he succumbed to 
the arrows of Heracles, and by hia death 
sealed the doom of Pylos. 

(2) A Theban, son of Péseidén and 
Chiéris, daughter of the seer Tirdstas. In 
the war of the Seven against Thebes he 


) mrcare, ANF, AND GIANTS, 
(Rehot fiom Pergamon , Berlin Museum ) 


ocean; the goddess C¥bdlé, seated on a 
hon, ete. Beside these there have been 
found about thirty other slabs carved in 
relief, of smaller dimensions (5 ft. 2°8 ins, 
high) including some on the story of Télé- 
phus, the patron hero of the State of Per- 
gimén. These formed part of a smaller 
frieze, ramming round the inner side of an 
onic colonnade, rising above the larger 
frieze, on the platform, and inclosing the 
altar proper. The torsoes of a large number 
of colossal statues, mostly female, which 
likewise originally stood on the platform, 
have aleo been discovered. On the Per 
gamene School, sce SCULPTURE. 
Pergiminum. See Writing MATERIALS. 
Pérlactés (Greek), 


See THEATRE, 
Paribas (also called Mérdpe). Wife of 





slew Parthéndpans, and was in pnrauit of 
AmphYirins at the moment when the latter 
sank into the earth. 

Pérlégéta (I't. “those who guide strangers 
about,” and show them what ia worth 
notice), A term applied by the Greeks to 
the authors of travellers’ guide-booka enu- 
merating and describing what was worthy 
of note, especially buildings or monuments, 
in bys several cities or soanitiee. Thia 
kine literature was especially in vogue 
from the 3rd century 3.c. onwards Its chief 
resmeseniatioes are PulémOn of Trods (about 
a ee zeanerons Sipe are now uns 

ately preser in ents only; 
and after Bim the Athenian Hcltedorus 
author of a great work on the Acropolis, 
Hikewise lost, Larger fragments survive 
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of a handbook to Greece by o certain 
Herdelides, and of the interesting work 
on Alexandria by Callixénus of 3 
The only complete work of this kind re- 
maining is the valuable description of 
Greece by Pausdntas (2nd century A.D.). 

Périeci. The name of those inhabitants 
of the Spartan State who, unlike the serfs 
or helota (9.v.), had kept the possession of 
their lands and personal liberty after the 
Dorian ocenpation, but without having the 
citizenship. They too, like the helots, 
were ot least twice as numerous as the rul- 
ing Spartlite. Their name (lit. dwelling 
around) indicates that they lived on the 
plain in the neighbourhood of the chief 
city which was occupied by the Spertiate. 
Probably they were more or less doricised 
by Dorian colonista sent into their towns, 
whereof as many as a handred are roen- 
tioned. They were occupied partly in cul- 
tivating their farms (which, we learn, were 
smaller than those of the Spartiatm) ; partly 
in manufactures and industry, in which the 
ruling caste were forbidden to engage; 
partly in trade, Besides certain taxes, they 
were bound to military service, either a3 
hoplites or as light-armed troops (ag in the 
caso of the Scirtte or inhabitants of Sct- 
ritis, who formet a special body of light 
infantry, and were reserved for ontpost 
duty when in camp, for advance and rear- 
gard, and in battle for service on the left 
wing). After the Peloponnesian War they 
formed tho chief strength of tho army. 
(Sec Warrare.) In the army thoy were 
also eligible as officers of the lower ranka; 
but from all civil offices they were ex- 
cluded, as also from the popular assembly, 
They were completely subject to the orders 
of the Spartiata; and whon they made 
themselves troublesome, they could be put 
to death by the ephors without trial or 
conviction. 

Porlpatetics (Gr. pertpdtettkoi, lit. “ per- 
fons given to walking about”). The fol- 
lowers of Aristotle's philosophy. They 
derived their name from Aristotle’s habit 
of walking with his disciples in the shady 
avenues of the Athenian Gymnasium called 
the Lijctum, while he discussed the prob- 
lems of philosophy. (Sce also ARISTOTLE 
and PHILOsoPHY.) 

Pariphités, Son of Héphastus ; s monster 
at EpYdaurus, who slew the by with 
an iron club (whence he was called cdrj- 
netés or club-bearer), till he was bimself 
alain by the young Théseus. 

Periptérés. An epithet describing a temple 
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completely surrounded by # colonnade sup- 
porting the entablature. (See TEMPLES.) 

Periatyle (Gr. péristylon). A court 
surrounded by columns. (See Hovag.) 

Péré. The shoe of the ordinary Homan 
citizen. (See CaLcevs.) 

Perséphné (also Perstphassa ; Lat. Pro- 
serptnd). Daughter of Zens and Démétér. 
‘As the wife of Hadés, she ia the dread queen 
of the world below. Her special name in 
Attio cult is Odré (lit, “the Maiden”). As 
a maiden, while plucking flowers (near Enna 
in Sicily, Gecorling to the story common 
in lator times), she was carried off into the 
lower world by Hadés on hia car, with the 
consent of her father. ‘To appoase ber 
mother's wrath, Zeus sent Hermés to bring 
her back; but, since she had eaten part 
of & pomegranate given her by Hades (i. 
had already become his wife), she could 
only spond two-thirds of the year in the 
upper world with her mother. At the end 
of that time she had always to return to 
her husband, and rale as the dark goddess 
of death; whereas, while with her mother, 
she was regarded as the virgin daughter, 
and the helper of the goddess who pre- 
sides over the fertility of the earth. Honce 
Pexsephone is emblematic of vegetable life, 
that comes and goes with the changing 
seasons. In spring, when tho seeds sprout 
up from the ground, she rises to her 
mother; when the harvest ix over, and the 
yegetation dies, and the seed is Jaid again 
in the dark grave of earth, she returns to 
her subterraneous kingdom. From this 
notion of the seed buried in the dark earth 
aud again rising to light wes devoloped 
that conception of the myth as an image of 
immortality which lies at the base of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. To express her rising 
‘and descending, her festivals were cole- 
brated in spring and after the harvest, 
In spring she was worshipped at the lessor 
Eleustntd in Attica, and at her flower- 
festival of the anthesphértd, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but more especially in Sicily. In 
autumn, there was held in Attica the great 
Eleusinia ; ie. the wedding-feast on her 
marriage with the god of the lower world. 
She was generally worshipped together 
with her mother; hence they were spoken 
of as “the two goddesses.” In the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries she was also connected 
with Dionyeus, who, under the mystic name 
Tacohus, was regarded as her son, brother, 
or bridegroom. In later times she was 
confused with other divinities, copecially 
‘Héckta, as the goddess of night and of the 





PERSES——PERSIUS. 


world of spirits. She was represented 
either as the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demétér, with corndespia, ears of corn, 
and a cock, the emblem of her rising in 
spring, or as the grim spouse of Hades, 
with rich adornments and the symbolic 
Famegrenaia (See cut, and cp. Dexeter, 
ig 


‘The Roman name Prowrptnd is 
regarded by some as an altered 
form of the Greek Persephone; by 
others as 8 native name only 
accidentally similar to the Greek, 
denoting a goddess who assisted 
in the germination (proserper?) 
of the seed, and, owing to the 
similority of the’ two goddesses, 
transferred to Persephone after 
the introduction of her cult as the 
divinity of tho lower world. (See 
Hanes; see also Liurrma.) 

Persos. (1) Son of the Titan 
Crius, father of Héctte. 

(2) Brother of Aétés of Colchis. 
(See MEpEa.) 

Perseus. Son of Zous aud Dinas, grand- 
eon of Acrisius (g.v.). An oracle had 
clared that Danaé, the daughter of Acrisius, 
would give birth to a son who would kill his 
grandfather. Acrisius committed Perseus 
with his mother to the sen in 2 wooden 
‘box, which was carried by the waves to the 
isle of S8riphas Here the honest fisher- 
man Dictys son of Magnés (see Hoius, 1 
brought it to land with his net, aud tool 
care of mother and child. Dictys’ brother 
Polfdect&s, however, the king of the island, 
‘conceived & passiou for the fair Danné, and 
finding the gon in the way, botrayed the 
young Perseus, who was uow grown out 
‘of boyhood, into promising, on the occasion 
of a banquet, to doonything for him, even 
should he order the head of Médosa, and 
held him to his word, Encouraged and 
assisted by Athéns and Hermés, Perseus 
renched the Graim (q.v.), in the farthest 
part of Lrbja; and by capturing the single 
eye and tooth which they possossed in 
common, compelled them to show him the 
woy to their sisters the Gorgons (q v.). He 
also made them equip him for the under 
taking with the winged sandals, the magic 
bag, end the helmet of Hadés, which made 
‘the wearer invisible. Hermes added to 
these a sharp sword shaped like a sickle. 

‘Thus provided, he flew to the Gorgons on 
the shores of Océénus, found them asleep, 
and, aince their glance turned the beholder 
4o atone, with face averted smote and cut 
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off Modusa’s head, which Athene showed 
him in the mirror of her shield, while she 
guided his hand for the blow. He thrust 
it quickly into his bag, and flow off through 
the air, ed by the other two Gorgona ; 


but, by virtue of his helmet, he escaped 
them, and came in his flight to Ethiopia. 





* PRNSEPMONE, HADES, AND ¢ 
(Rome, Vatican ) 


Here he resened Andrdméda (q.v.), and 
won her as his bride, Returning with her 
to Seriphus, he avenged his mother for the 
importunities of Polfdectés by turning the 
king and his friends into stone by the sight 
of Mednsa’s head ; set Dictys on the throne 
of the island; gave np the presents of the 
Graiw to Hermes, who restored them; and 
presented the Gorgon’s head to Athene, who 
set it in the middle of her shield or breast- 
plate, Then he returned with his mother 
and wife to Argos. But before his arrival 
Acrisius had gone away to Larissa in 
Thesealy, and here Persens unwittingly 
killed him with « discus ot the funeral 
games held in honour of the king of that 
country. He duly buried the body of his 
grandfather, but, being unwilling to succoed 
to his inheritance, effected an exchange 
with Mégipenthéa, his uncle Proetus’ son, 
took Tiryns in exchange for Argos and 
pailt idea. end Myoine, By Andromeda 
ho had one daughter, Gorgophons, and six 
sons, The eldest, Persés, was regarded as 
the ancestor of the Persians; Alcwus, 
Sthénélus, and Electryén were the fathers 
respectively of Amphtirfon,Eurystheus and 
Aleméné, the mother of Héraclés. Persous 
had a shrine (#2rddn) on the road between 

and Mycenm, and was worshipped 
with divine honours in Seriphus and 
Athens. 


Persiaa Flaccus (Aulus). A Roman 
satirist; born 34 4.0, at Volaterre, in Etruria, 
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of a good equestrian family. Losing his 
father when six years old, at the age of 
twelve he went to Rome, and enjoyed the 
instructions of the most eminent teachers, 
more especially of oue for whom he had the 
greatest revarence, Annwus Cornitus, who 
initiated him in the Stoic philosophy, and 
introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Lucan. After the first poetic attempts of 
his youth, which be Himself burnt, bis 
energies were directed to satiric verse, 
under the influence of Lictlius and Horace. 
On his early death, in 62, the six satires 
which he left, after ome slight revision 
Cornutus, were published by his friend, 
the post Cesins Bassus, In these Persiua 
deals with the moral corruption of his age, 
from the standpoint of a Stoic preacher of 
ethies. Both in though! and expression « 
tendency to echo Horace is constantly 
apporent. He composed slowly, and was 
himeelf conscious that he had no true poetic 
facalty.! His mode of expression is fre- 
quently difficult and involved to the verge 
of obscurity. The need of explanations 
‘was accordinyly felt in comparatively early 
times; but the collection of scholia bearing 
the namo of Cornutus shows hardly any 
traces of ancient learning. 

Pervigilinm (lit, “a night~watch”). A 
nocturnal festival in honour of a divinity, 
especially that of the Bond Ded, at 
which originally only married women were 
allowed to be present. In imperial times, 
when the presence of men was permitted, 
a nocturnal festival to Vénis was also 
instituted. Such a festival, extending over 
three nights in the spring, ia referred to in 
an anonymous poem called the Pervigitium 
Vénéris, of the 2nd or 8rd century A.D. It 
consists of ninety-three trochaic septendrit, 
separated into unequal strijple by the 
recurring refrain, Cras amet gui’ nun- 

am Amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 
ft celebrates in a lively strain the power of 
Venus, particularly as displayed in spring- 
time, lauding her as the giver of life to 
all, aud as the ancestress and patronesa of 
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Pétisus. A flat felt hat, with a broad 
and round brim, usually worn among the 
Thessalians. The brim is often parted into 
four bow-shaped indentations (fig. 2). It 
is enid 10 have been introduced into Greece 
slong with the chidnejs es a distinguishing 
mark of the éphebt. Hermés ia usually 
represented with the winged petasus, The 

' The prologue, in which this self-critician is 
expremed, is omitted by Jahn in his latest edition, 





PERVIGILIUM——PEZETERI. 


Romans wore a similar hat in the country, 
and when travelling; in the city it was 


GK 


snrasti 


Q) Gerbard, Arch. Zevtuna, 1845, tar. alte 
) Maller, Denis, , bo. $37, 





generally used only in the theatre, as @ pro- 
tection from the sun. 

Pétronius Arbiter. Author of a satiric 
romance, certainly of the time of Nero, 
and probably the Gaius Petronins whose 
licentiousness and congenial tastes obtnined 
for him the high favour of Nero, at whose 
court he played the part of arbiter élégan- 
tle: (maitre de plaisir), until, in 66 Aa 
in consequence of the intrigues of his 
rivals, le committed suicide by opening 
his veins (Tacitus, Ann, xvi 18, 19). Of his 
social romance, entitled Satire, which must 
originally have consisted of about twenty 
books, only fragments are loft to us, being 
part of books xv and xvi, The most 
complete and famous is the “Banquet of 
Trimalchio” (Cena Trimatchtonis),  Judg- 
ing from the fragments, the scene was laid 
under Tiberius, or possibly Augustus, in. 
8, Italy, chiefly in an wnnamed colony in 
Campania, partly in Crvtén. The work is 
astonishing for the truth with which both 
manners and men are painted. A masterly 
hand appears in the treatment of the dia- 
logue, adapted as it is in every instance to 
the character of the speaker, now plebeian, 
in the mouth of Trimalchio, the freedman 
who has become s millionaire; now re- 
fined, in the cultivated Greek Kncolpius; 
or again bombastic, in the onse of the post 
Eumoipus. All sitnations in life (with 
preference for the filthiest), and even Jitera- 
ture and art, come under discussion. In. 
the prose are introduced numerous and 
sometimes extensive pieces of poetry, 
mostly intended to parody some particular 
style. 

Peutinger Tablet (7btla Peutingtriana, 
pamed after its former owner, Kourad 
Poutinger, one of the councillors of Auge- 
burg). A chartographic representation of 
the Roman world; now at Vienna. Itisa 
copy of a map of the 8rd century 4.0. 
(See algo ErtNzRaRIA.) 

Péséteri. In the Macedonian army, the: 
free but not noble class of the population, 
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who formed the heavy infant ‘hoj 
(See WARFARE.) if ney (hope, 

Phoolicts. A fabulous people in Homer, 
to whom Odyssous comes in his wanderings 
(Od. vi-viii], They stand as near to the 
goda as the Giants and Cyclapés, seoing them 
face to face. Originally sottled in Hy pérei 
they were compelled by the violunce of 
their neighbours the Cycloyes to migrato, 
under their king Nausithvis, son of Posei- 
ddn and Pérlban, daughter of Eur} médon, 
the last king of the Giants, to the happy 
island of Schéria, where thoy built e city. 
On the arrival of Odysseus their ruler was 
Aleindits, the wise con of Nausithois; his 
wife was Arété, his brother’s daughter, and 
besides many sona he was the father of the 
fair Nanstoia, Odyssous’ preserver. Far 
from the turmoil of the world, the Phaacts 
are described as lending a life of undisturbed 
happiness in the enjoyment of the goods 
wherewith they are richly blessed ; above 
all Alcinotis, who had the fairest of orchards 
and a most beautiful palace. Their business 
is solely with the sea, with shipping aud the 
provision of all that belongs to it. Their 
ships are of wondrous sort. Without 
steeraman or rudder, divining of themselves 
the wishes and thoughts of all men, and 
knowing all lands, they traverse the sea 
swift as @ bird or a thought, wrapped in 
mist and darknoss, yet have uever suffered 
wreck or foundering. But when the ship, 
that brought the sleeping Odysseus in one 
night to Thrace, came back, Poseiddn, of 
whoge envious malice a prophecy had long 
ago bidden them beware, changed it to a 
rock in sight of harbour, and the Phacos 
were in fear that the rest of the saying 
would come true, and mountains rise up all 
round their city. Thongh it is obvious that 
the Phzaces and their absdes, Hypereia and 
Scheria, are purely mythical, the kingdom 
of Aloinobs was early identified as Corepra 
(Corfu). He had a shrine there, aud the 
harbour was named after him. Near the 
island waa also shown the petrified ehip. 
Hence the later Argonautic legends made 
even Jasin and Médéa touch at Corcyra 
on thoir Hight from Aétés, and, like Odys- 
seus, find protection and help from Alcinotis. 
(See ARGGNAUTS.) 

Phedra. Daughter of Mints and Péatphas, 
wife of Thégeus, aud mother of Actas and 
Déméphdén, When her stepson Hippalftns 
rejected her love, she compassed ie doach 
by slandering him te Theseus. Afterwards, 
in remorse for her guilt, she put an end to 
her life. (See HrPpoLrTos.) 
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| Phadrus. A Roman poetics! fabulist; 

| by birth a Macedonian of the district of 

' Proria, he came early toRomeas.aslave, and 
soguired = knowledge of Roman literature 

| while still a boy. If the traditional title of 
his five books of fablea after A:gop is to be 
trusted (Pheri, Augusti liberti, fabiile 
Aixiytez), he was set free by Augustus, To 
Phadras belongs the credit of introducing 
fable-writing into Latin poetical literature; 
afact of which he was fully conacious, but 
which secured him neither relief from hiv 
miserable position, nor recognition on the 
part of the educated public; his patrons 
seem to have been only freedmen like 
himself, In fact, he even drew upon bim- 
self, by his two first published books, the 
iwill and persecution of the all-powerful 
favourite of Pbsrlus, Séjanus, who suspected 
in them malicious references to contemporary 
events. In consequence he did not publish 
the remaining books till after the fall of 
Sejanus in 81 A.v,,and the death of Tiberius 
in 37. 

The five books are preserved, though not 
in_s complete form. Whether the farther 
collection of thirty-two fables transcribed 
from a MS in the 16th century by Archbishoy 
Nicolo Perotti (Fabitia Perotttdne) [an 
published at Naples in 1809} are o genuine 
work of Phadrus, is doubtful. The matter 
of the fables is only to a small extent 
borrowed from Asop. Some include stories 
from history, partly referring to the pre- 
sent or immediate past. In relation to 
the Greek originals, the material is not 
always skilfully used, especially in the 
“morals.” The drawing of the characters 
is at first very cramped, but is afterwards 
more broadly treated ; the language fluent, 
and in general correct; the metre too 
{inmbic séndrtus), used with strictness, 
though wanting tho purity which, in this 
kind of verse, became general from the time 
of Catullus. About the 10th century an 
author calling himself Romilus, drew wy 
a prose version of Phadrus, which serve 
a3 @ mode} for the medimval collections of 
fables. 

Phidthdn. Son of Haltis (who is him- 
self sometimes called Phasthon) and the 
Sea-nymph Clfméné, wife of Mérops, king 
of Ethiépia. When he grew up, he de- 
manded of his father, as a proof of his 
birth, the privilege of driving the chariot 
of the sun for a single day. He proved, 
however, too weak to restrain the horses, 
who soon ran away with him, and plunged, 
now elose up to heaven, now right down to 
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earth, wo that both began to take fire. At 
last, to save the whole world from destruc- 
tion, Zeus shattered the young man with 
his lightning, hie corpse failing into the 
river Eridéuus, His sisters, the Heliddée, 
gis, Phasthisa, and Lamp&tls, wept for 
him unooasingly, and were changed into 
poplars; whence it is that their tears still 
coz from those trees, and are hardened by 
Helios into amber. 

Phaininda (Greek). A kind of Greek 
game of ball (q,v.) 

Philangitw. The soldiers of the Mace- 
donian phalanx (g.v.). 

Phalanx. Tho Grook term for the order 
of battle in which Leavy infantry were 
drawn up, in an unbroken line, several ranks 
decp. (See Hopuitz.) The most famous 
plislanx wos that formed by king Philip, 
conptituting the chief strength of the 
Macedonian anny. It was firat 8, after- 
wards 12-16 deep. In the eight-rank for- 
mation, the lances (sarisya) being eighteen 
toot long, thoso of all ranks could be pre- 
sented to the enemy. They wore grasped 
with the right hand at tho butt, and, with 
the left, fonr feot from the butt ond ; hence 
the lances of the first rank projected four- 
tcen feot, while the spoar-heaus of the last 
rank were level with, or just in front 
of, the men in the frout rank. In the 
eoper formation, and after the reduction 
‘of tho length of the sarisea to fourteen feet, 
only the first five ronks presented their 
wenpoux to the front; the reat held them 
slanting over the shoulders of their com- 
yodes in front. The name phalanx, or 
faris, was also applied to the separate 
regimente of the phdlangite. The lino of 
each such phalanx was divided, from front to 
rear, into four chiliarchics, each chiliarchy 
into four synfagimdta, oach syntagma into 
four trtrarchies, The importance of this 
formation lny in its power of resistance to 
hostile onset, and in the weight with which 
it foll, when impelled against the enemy's 
lines. Its weaknesses were want of mobility, 
the impossibility of changing front in face 
of the enemy, and unsuitability for close, 
hond to hand engagement. The Roman 
Jegions also fought in phalanx in the older 
times before Cimillus, Under the emperors 
the phalanx was used after about the 2nd 
century A.D. in fighting against barbaric 
nations. 

Phalaris. The infamous tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, notorious for his cruelty; he died 
540 B.C. His name is affixed to 148 Greek 
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raler, and a patron of art and pootry; but 
(os proved in Bentley's Dissertation in 1699] 
they are really a worthless forgery, probably 
by a Sophist of the 2nd century A.D. . 

Phalérm. The Roman term for hoases of 
thin bronze or silver, or of gold-leaf im- 
Sires in relief. They were loaded at tha 

ck with pitch, and fitted to a plate of 
copper, being fastened to it with leather 
straps. served sometimes as decora- 
tions for the harness on the head or breast 
of horses, sometimes as signe of milite: 
rank, worn across the whole coat of mail. 
[See cut, under Crepus.] 

Phanlas or Phmniia, [Of Erésts in 
Lesbés, a pupil of Aristotle, and a country- 
man and friend of Thddphrastus, Hoe 
fiourished about 886 ».c, He was a very 
prolific writer on philosophy, physics, and 
history, Only fragments of these works 
remain, He was also the author of o 
chronicle of his native city, entitled The 
Prytdneis of Eresos, This ia supposed to 
have been one of the principal authorities 
followed in the Parian Crevice Goal 


Phindclés. A Greek elegiao poet of the 
Alexandrine period. He celebrated in erotic 
elegies the loves of beautiful boys. A con- 
siderable fragment remaining describes the 
Jove of Orpheus for Calis, the boautiful 
son of Béréas, and his death ensuing there- 
from. The language is simple and epirited, 
and the versification melodious. 

Phantisus. Sce DREAMS. 

Ph&rétréi. The quiver. (Sce Bows.) 

Phirés. ‘The lighthouse on the eaatern 
summit of the small island of the same 
name in front of the harbour of Alexandria, 
It was s tower of white marble, built 
for Ptolemy Philidelphus by Sostritas of 
Cnidus, in 270 n.c., at a cost of 800 silver 
talents (£160,000), and accounted by the 
ancients one of the wonders of the world. 
It rose Pyramidelly in a number of de 
creasing stories of different forms (the 
lowest square, the next octagonal, the third 
circular). It’ was sdomed with galleries 
and pillars to a considerable height.’ It 


+ Jouephus, De Bello Judaica 4, sys thet the 
tower of Phassel in Jerusslom, which was 90 
cubits (or sbont 185 feet) in height, was about 
the same height aa the Pharos, This is much 
more likely to be a oorrect estimate than that of 
Edriai, who makes it 600 cubits, each cubit bein 

equivalent to three palms (Climates of the World, 
written in Arabic 1158, Tat. trans. 1798, p. 349), 
or that of Suephtnus of Bymatiuin (+5, ode) 
who makes it 806 orgjtat, or about 1.636 feet! 


letters, in which he appears as a gentle , (These references are due to Prof, Middleton.) 
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was still standing, in great part, about 


1800 aD. In later times all lighthouses | 


were called after it, and large numbera of 
thewe were built by the Romana round 
Italy, and on all the coasts of the empire. 
The tower at Ravenna approached the Alex. 
andrian in magnificence. Light-ships were 
also used by tlie ancients, 

_ Bhiels, ‘Tho term in Attic law for an 
information against secret crimes, such as 
contravention of regulations rolating to 
customs, trade, or mining, illegal occupa- 
tion of common rights, felling of the olive 
treos sacred to Athéué, dishonest adminis- 
tration of wards’ estates aud sjcdphantta. 
The informer received a portion of the fine 
8 reward. 

Phégéas, King of Pséphis in Arcadia, 
son of Alphéus, and brother of Phoidnats. 
After inducing hia sons, Agénor and 
Prondtis (or Arién and Téménas) to kill 
Alcmsedn, tho first husband of his daughter 
Arsin’é or Alphéatboon (q.v.), he and they 
were all murdered by the sons of Alcmaon. 
(See ACARNAN.) 

Phérécrités. After Critinus, Eupblis, 
and Aristéphiinés, of whom he was an older 
contemporary, the most ominent writer 
of the Old Attic comedy. He was famed 
among the ancionts for his woalth of inven- 
tion and for the purity of his Attic Greek. 
‘We have the titles of fifteen of his comedies, 
and a few fragmonts of his plays. 

(1) Greek philosopher, of 


Phardoydas. 
the iule of Sirde, about 50 B.C. ; said 
to have been the first writer of He 


wrote in the Ionic dialect of the origin of 
the world and the gods (cosmdgonia and 
thtdgonta). The poctic element seems to 
have held & predominant place in his prose. 
‘Ho is also said to have been the first to main- 
tain the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which his pupi! Pythigoriis borrowod 
from him. 

(2) See Lococrapat. 

Phe, The flat drinking-cup of the 
Greeks. (See VESSELS.) 

Phidiis (Gr. Pheidias). The famous 
Greek artist, born about 500 8.¢.at Athens, 

pil of Agdlédis, and eminent as architect, 
Pronae founder, evalptor, and painter, Eis 
great powers were displayed in the build- 
ings erected under the administration of his 
intimate friend Pericles on the Acrdpdlis 
at Athens, and at Olympia, where he was 
commissioned to execute the statue of Zeus 
for the temple there, 

Returning to Athens in 482, he was 


accused, by intriguers against Pericles, of 


att 


misepp ropriating the gold supplied him for 
| the Spy of Athéné’s statue in tho Par- 

théndn From this he could readily cloar 
himself, having so contrived the drapery 
that it conld easily be taken off and weighed 
[Plut., Pericies 31}. But being afterwards 
accused of impiety, on the ground that he 





* Figure traaitionally identified as rarpzas. 
(Strangford Smeld, British Musoum ) 
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had introduced portraits of himself and 
Pericles on the goddess’ shield, ho wag 
thrown into prison, where he died of an ill- 
nesy in the ame year (id.). Among all his 
works, the foremost rank taken, accord- 
ing to the testimony of antiquity, by the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, and three statues 
of Athene on the Acropolis at Athens; viz. 
the statue in the Parthenon constructed, 
like the Zeus, of ivory and gold, and two 
others, Athens Prémichits and the “ Lem- 
nian Athene,” of bronze, 

‘These works (for which see ATHENE and 
Zeus) have perished; but of the marble 
sculptures of the Parthenon (9.v.), which 
wore probably constructed from his designs, 
and certainly under his direction, the greater 
part still remains, Most of them are in 
the British Museum. They fully substan- 
tiate the judgment of antiquity, which 
looked on him os the representative of 
artistic fection, as the ono man who in 
his art combined peifect sublmity with 
perfect beauty. It was said of him that 
he clone had seen the exact image of the 
gods and revealed it tomen. He fixed for 
ever the ideal types of Zeus and of Athens, 
the gods who, in the spiritual dignity of 
their attributes, are foremost of all the 
divinities of Greece. 

Phiditié (Gr. Pheidtt1a). Sec Syssrria, 

Philémén. A Greek poet of the New Attic 
comedy, of Sdli in Cilicia, or of Syracuse, 
born about 362 wc. He came early to 
Athens, and first appeared as an author in 
380. He must have enjoyed remarkable 
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popularity, for he repeatedly won victories 
over his younger contemporary and rival 
Ménander,whoso delicate wit was apparently 
legs to the taste of the Athenians of the time 
than Philemon’s smart comedy. To later 
times his successes over Menander were 60 
unintelligiblo, that they were ascribed to the 
influence of malice and intrigue. Except a 
short sojourn in Egypt with king Ptolemy 
Philidelphus, he pasved his life at Athens. 
He there died, nearly a hnndred years old, 
but with mental vigour unimpaired, in 
according to the story, at the moment of 
his being crowned on the stage. OF his 
ninety-seven works, fifty-seven are known 
to us by titles and fragments, and two are 
preserved in the Latin version of Plautus 
(Mercator and Trtnummus). 

Philémén and Baucis. An old married 
couple in Phrygia, famed in antiquity for 
their trae love. When Zens and Hormés 
were wandering through the country in 
human form, and found no ehelter with the 
richer inhabitants, the aged pair received 
them hospitably. The gods therefore, while 
destroying all the rest of the neighbourhood 
by floods in punishment for the inhospitable 
treatment they had met with, changed their 
misorable cottage into a magnificent temple. 
Here the two hold the priestly office for the 
reat of their life, and finally, on their prayer 
that they might not be separated by death, 
were both at the same moment changed into 
drees (Ovid, Met. viii 612-724). 

Philétis. A Greek grommarian and poet, 
of the island of Cés. He lived in the second 
half of the 4th century, latterly as tutor 
to Ptolemy II (Philadelphus) in Alexandria. 
Besides epics he composed elegies on his 
beloved Battis, which wore highly prized at 
Alexandria and Rome, and were imitated 
by Proportius [iv 1, 1], Wo possess only 
scanty fraementa of these elegies. 

Philippidés. A Greek writer of the New 
‘Comedy, about 300 nc; a friend of king 
Lystmitchus of Thrace. He is said to have 
died of joy at winning a dramatic prize. Of 
the forty-four plays attributed to him only 
fragments survive. 

Philiscus, A Grock tragedian of Corcfra, 
in the first balf of the 8rd century B.C.; he 
was priest of Diongaus in Alexandria, and, 
as such, stood at the head of the Dionysiac 
gaild of actors in that city. He wes one of 
the “Pleiad” (g.v.) of Alexandrian tragic 
poets. [His portrait is preserved in a relief 
in the Lateran Museum. See cut under 
‘Tragepy (Greek). 

Philistus. A Greek historian, of Syracuse, 
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born about 4358.¢, He encouraged the elder 
Disnfzius, by advice and assistance, in aecur- 
ing and maintaining the position of despot in 
his native atate; but was himself banished 
by Dionysius in 386, and lived a long while 
at Adria in Epirus, busied with historical 
studies, Recalled by Dionysius the younger, 
he counteracted the salutary influence of 
Dién and Plato at thnt tyrant’s court, and 
brought about the banishment of both. As 
commander of the fleet against Dion and the 
revolted Syracusans, he lost 8 naval battle, 
and in consequence either committed suicide 
or was crnelly murdered by the angry 

ypulace (356). Ho left an historical work, 
Fegan in his exile, called Sicéltea, a history 
of Sicily in thirteen books, Books i-vii 
dealt with the events of the earliest times 
to the capture of Agrigentum by the Car- 
thoginians in 406; vili-xi, with the rule of 
the elder Dionysius; xii and xiii, with that 
of the younger. The last portion, which 
remained incomplete owing to his death, 
wes finished by his countryman Athinis, 
Only unimportant fragments of this have 
survived, Zocording to the judgment of the 
ancients, he imitated Thucydides somewhat 
unsuccessfully, ond betrayed in his work 
the one-sided attitude natural to his poh- 
tical views [Plutarch, Dion 86; Dionysius 
Halic., Ad Cn. Pomprium, 5], 

Philo (Gr. Phvon). (1) [The sculptor ; 
the son of Antipiter, He flourished in the 
timo of Alexander the Great. Among his 
works was the statue of Héphiestiin, and 
that of Zeus Ouriés, nt the entrance of 
the Bospérus (Cic., Verr. I iv 129). The 
dedicatory verses inscribed on the podestal 
of the latter are now in the British Museum 
(quoted on p. 40 of Dem., Adv. Leptinem, 
ed. Sandys). Pliny (xxxiv 91) mentions 
him as one of the sculptors who made 
athlttas ct armdtos et véndtorte sacrtft- 
cantesgue] 

(2) {The Athenian architect who built 
for Démétrius Ph&léreus, about 318 5.c., 
the portico to the great temple at Eleusis, 
It had 12 Doric columns in front, and its 
dimensions wore 183 feet by 37} feet (see 
pian on p. 211). Under the administration 
of Lfcurgus, he constructed an armamen- 
tartum of arsenal at Zé in the Peirwis, 
containing tackle, ete, for 400 ships (Pliny, 
WV. H. vii 125). Tt was destroyed by Sul 
(Photarch, Sulla 14), bat Eo arently rebuilt, 
since it ia described by Valérlus Maximus 
(viii 12, 2) as still existing (cp. Cic., De Or. 
3 62, and Strabo, p. 395 p). An inscription 
published in Hermes, 1882, p. 351, and in 
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the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, ii, 
xo. 1054, containa the contract for the work, 
with full details of its stracture and fittings.) 

(8) Of Byzantium ; a celebrated moche- 
nician. He wrote, in the Qnd century B.c., 
a work on mechanics, of which only one 
book, on the construction of engines of war, 
and portions of two others, on siege-warfare, 
are extant, 

(4) [Philo of Larissa, an Academic philo- 
sopher, a pupil of Clitimachus, He came 
to Rome in 88 a.c., being one of a number 
of eminent Gresks who fled from Athens 
on the approach of its siege during the 
Mithridatic war, He was a man of versatile 
gonius and a perfect master of the theory 
anil practoo of arntory. Cicero hud scarcely 
heard him before all his inclmation for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and 
he surrendered himself wholly to the bril- 
linnt Academic (Brutus § 806; cp. De Nat. 
Deor, i §§ 17, 113; Tuse. Lisp. 1i §§ 9, 26). 
One of his works, twice mentioned, thongh 
not by any definite title (cad. i 13, ii 11), 
supplied Cicero with his historic account 
of the New Academy (Cicero's Academica, 
ed. Reid, pp. 2, 52).] 

(8) The Jew. Born of a priestly family 
at Alexandria, about 25 n.c,, he carefully 
sturied the different branches of Grook cul- 
ture, and, in particular, acquired n knowledge 
of the Platonic philosophy, while in no way 
abandoning the study of the Scriptures or 
the creed of his nation. In 89 av. he wont 
to Rome as an eminsary to the emperor 
Caligila in the interest of his fellow country- 
men, whose religious feclings were offended 
by a decree ordering them to place the 
statue of the deified emperor in their 
synagogues. This embassy, which lod to 
no resitlt, is described by him in a work 
which is ‘still extant, though in an incom- 
plete form. 

Philo is the chief representative of 
the Greco-Judaic philosophy. He wrote 
numerous Greek works in a style modelled 
on that of Plato. These are remarkable for 
moral earnestness, passionnte enthusiasm, 
and vigour of thought. They include alle- 
goricn) expositions of portions of the Sorip- 
tures, a8 well gs works of ethical, historical, 
or political purport. Soveral of his works 
only survive in Armenian versions. His 
philosophy, especially his theology, is an 
endeavour to reconcile Platonism with 
Judaism. eed 

(8) [Philo Byblius, or Herennius Byblins. 
A Roman marian, born at Byte in- 
Phonicia, “His life extended from sbout 
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the time of Nero to that of Hadrian, A 
considerable fragment of his “translation” 
of the ancient Phomician writer Sancha. 
niathén is preserved in the first book of 
the Prepdratw Evangélica of Eusibtus.] 

Philéchérus. A Greek historian, living at 
Athens between 306 and 200, As on up- 
holder of national liberty he was among the 
bitterest opponents of Demétrins Paltorcates 
and of his son Antiginus Gondtés, who put 
him to death after the conquest of Athens, 
Of his works, the Atthis was a history of 
Athens from the earliest times to 262 B.c., 
in seventeen books. It was highly estoomed 
and often quoted for its wealth of facts and 
thoronghnoss of investigation, ospecially as 
regards chronology. We still posvess a 
considerable number of fragments, 

Philéclés. A Greek tragedian, son of 
Eschflus' sister, He wrote a hundred plays 
in the mannor of Huchylus, and won the 
prize against Sophocles’ Hdtpas Thrannus. 
Only scanty fragments of his plays remain, 
‘The drama was also cultivated by hia sona 
Morsimus and Mélanthius, by Morsimus’ 
son Astfdiinis (about 899 B.¢.), and again 
by the sons of the latter, Astydemas and 
Philocles. 

Philoctétés. The son of Peis, king of the 
Malians in Eta. Ho inherited the bow and 
arrows of Héraclés (q.v.). He was leader 
of seven ships in the expedition against 

9y; but, on the way out, was bitten by 
a snake at Lémnés, or the small island of 
Chrys near Lemnos, and, on account of the 
intolerable stench caused by the wound, 
was abandoned at Lemnos on the advice o| 
Odysseus, Here in his sickness he dragged 
out a miserable life till the tenth year of tho 
war. Then, however, on account of Hélénus’ 
prophecy that Troy could only be conquered 
by the arrows of Heracles, Odysseus und 
DiSmédéa went to fetch him, ond he was 
healed by M&chadn. After he hed slain 
Paris, Troy was conqnered. He was one 
of the heroes who came safo home again. 
[The story of Philoctetes was dramatized 
by Hschylus and Euripides (B.c. 431), as 
well as by Sophocles (409). Tt ia also tho 
theme of numerous monuments of ancient 
art. See Jebb's introduction to Soph. 
Phil., p. xxxvii.] 

Philédémus. A Greek philosopher of the 
Epicurean school, of Gidira in Palestine. 
He was a conten; ri ot Pysigas who 
praises his learning, and algo his taste as @ 

t (De Finibus ik 119; in Pisonem, 68, 
FOL We have thirty-four epigranas b him, 
chiefly on amatory end indelicate subjecta; 
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and considerable fragments of a number of and multitude and chango to be an appear 


prose writings (on music, rhetoric, syllo 
gising, vices and virtues, piety, anger, etc.), 
which have come to light among the Heren- 
lansan papgrt, 

Philéldus. A Greek philosopher, a pupil 
of Pythagoras (g.v.). He was st to. 
commit to writing the doctrines of the 
Pythagoroan school. He wrote in Doric 
Greok. Only a few fragmenta of his writ- 


ings remain. 
Philéméla, See Procne. 
Philosophy. (I) Grexk Pattosoriy. 


Tho first beginnings of philosophy in Greece 
came from the Iontans of Asia ; and it is in 
agreement with the character of that people, 
natorally inclined to the phenomenal or 
aensualist view, that what the Ionian 
philosophers sought was the mnterial prin- 
ciple of things, and the mode of their origin 
and disappearance, TuALés of Milétus 
{about 640 B.C.) is reputed the father of 
Greok philosopliy. He declared Water to 
be the basiy of all things. Next came 
ANAXIMANDER of Miletus (about 611-547), 
the firat writer on philosophy; he assumed 
as first principle an undefined substance 
without qualities, out of which the primary 
antithoses, hot and cold, moist and dry, be- 
came differentiated. His countryman ‘and 
contempornry, ANAXIMENES, took 





for his principle Air; conceiving it as modi- 
fied, by thickening and thinning, into fire, 
wind, clouds, water, and earth. H&raccirus 


of Ephesus (about 535-475) assumed as the 
principle of substance etherial Fire. From 
fire all things originate, and return to itagain 
by a never-resting process of development, 
All things therefore are in a perpetual flux. 
Philosophy was first brought into con- 
uexion with practical life by P¥rHicdnis 
of Sims (about 582-504), from whom it 
received ity name (“the love of wisdom”). 
Rogarding the world as e perfect harmony, 
dependent on number, he aimed at inducing 
mankind likewise to lead a harmonious life. 
His doctrine was adopted and extended by 
a large following, especially in lower pay: 
That country was also the home of 

Eleatic doctrine of The Ona, called after the 
town of El&a, the headquarters of the school. 
It was founded by Xtnopuints of Colt- 
phén (born about 670), the father of pan- 
theism, who declared God to be the eternal 


unity, permeating the universe, and govern- 
ing it his thought. His great disciple 
Paruinints of Blée (born about 511) 


affirmed the one unchanging existence to be 
alone true and capable of being conceived ; 


ence without reality. This doctrine waa 
maintained dialectically by his younger 
count ZENO in a polemic against the 
vulgar opinion, which seed in things multi- 
tude, becoming, and change. Eupkpécits 
of Agrigentum (born 492) appears to have 
been partly in agreement with the Eleatic 
school, partly in opposition to it: on the one 
hand, maintaining the unchangeable nature 
of substance; while, on the other, he supposes 
a plarality of such’ substances—to wit, the 

elements, earth, water, air, and fire, 
Of these the world is built up, by the agency 
of two ideal principles as motive forces ; viz, 
love ag the cause of union, hate as the cause 
of separation. 

Anaxicénis of Claziméinw (born about 
6QU) also maintained tho existence of an 
ordering principle es well aa a material 
substance, and while regarding the latter ay 
an infinite multitude of imperishable primary 
elements, qualitatively distinguished, con- 
ceived divine reason as ordering them, He 
referred al! generation and disappearance 
to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing 
philosophy at Athens, in which city it 
reached its highest development, and con: 
tinued to have its home for 1,000 yeas 
without intermission, The first explicitly 
materialistic system was formed by Dami- 
eritus of Abdéra (born about 460). This 
was the doctrine of Atoms,—small pri 
bodies infinite in number, indivisible ant 
imperishable, qualitatively similar, but die- 
tinguished by their shapes, Falling eter- 
nally through the infinite void, they collide 
and unite, thus generating existence, and 
forming objects which differ in accordance 
with the varieties, in number, size, shape, 
and arrangement, of the atoms which com- 








them. 

The efforts of all these earlier philosophers 
had been directed somewhat exclusively to 
the investigation of the ultimate basis and 
essential nature of the externa) world. 
Hence their conceptions of human know- 
ledge, arising out of their theories ns to 
the constitution of thingy, had been no less 
various. The Eleatics, for example, had 
‘een compelled to deny the existence of any 
objective truth, pince to the world of sense, 
with its multitude and change, they allowed 
only @ phenomenal existence. This incon- 
sistency led to the position taken up by the 
class of persons known as Sorniers (¢.v.), 
that all thought rests solely on the eppre- 


| bensions of the senses and on anbjective 
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impression, and that therefore we have no 
other standard of action than utility for the 
individual. 

A new period of philosophy opens with 
tho Athenian Soonirsts (460°999)" Like the 
Sophists, he rejected entirely the physical 
speculations in which his predecessora had 
indulgoil, and made the subjective thoughts 
and opinions of men hia starting point; but 
whereas it was the thoaghts and opiniona 
of the individusl that the Sophists took 
for the standard, Socrates endeavoured to 
extract from the common intelligence of 
moukind an objective rule of practical life. 
For thie purpose he employed the two 
forms of philosophical inquiry of which he 
is the inventor, induction and definition. 
Such a standard he saw in knowledge, by 
which term he understood the cognition in 
thought of the true concept of an object, 
and identified it with Virtue; that is to say, 
such action as proceeds from clear cognition 
of the concept appropriate to the circum- 
stances, Thus, although Socrates did not 
himself succeed in establishing a genuine 
ethical principle, he is nevertheloss the 
founder of ethics, as he is also of dialectic, 
the method of the highest speculative 
thought. Of Socrates’ numerous disciples 
many either added nothing to his doctrine, 
or developed it in a one-sided manner, by 
confining themselves exclusively either to 
dialectic or to ethics, Thus while the 
Athenian KitworHOn contented himself, in 
® sories of writings, with exhibiting the 
portrait of his master to the best of bis 
comprehension, and addod nothing original, 
the Meworian school, founded by Euciings 
of Mégira, devoted themselves almost 
entirely to dinlectic investigation ; whereas 
ethics preponderated both with the Cynics 
and Oyrenaics, although the position taken 
up by these two schools was in direct 
antithesis, For Antistrinfs of Athens, 
the founder of the Cynics, conceived the 
highest good to be the virtue which spurns 
every enjoyment; while ArisTirPus of 
Opréné, the founder of the Cyrenaics, con- 
sidered pleasure to be the sole end in life, 
and regarded virtue as ® good only in so 
far a8 it contributed to pleasure. 

‘Both aspects of the genius of Socrates 
were first united in PLato of Athens (428- 
848), who also combined with them ell the 
principles established by earlier phi 
phers, in so far es they bad been legitimat 
and ceveloved ~ beens this materis 
into the unity of a comprehensive 
The groundwork of Plato's scheme, though 

DO, A. 
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nowhere expresély stated by him, is the 
threefold division of philosophy into dia- 
lectic, ethics, and physics; its central 

int is the theory of ideas. This theory 
is a combination of the Eleatic doctrine 
of the One with Heraclitus’ theory of 
@ perpetual flux and with the Socratic 
method of concepts, The multitude of 
objects of sense, being involved in per- 
petual change, are thereby deprived of all 
genuine existence. The only true being 
in them is founded upon the ideas, the 
eternal, unchangeable (independent of all 
that is accidental, and therefore) perfect 
types, of which the particular objects of 
sense are imperfect copie. The number 
of the ideas is defined by the number of 
universal concepts which can be derived 
from the particular objects of sense. The 
highest idea is that of the Good, which is 
the ultimate basis of the rest, and the first 
canse of being and knowledge. Appre- 
hensions derived from the impressions of 
sense can never give us the knowledge of 
true being; te. of the ideas, It can only 
be obtained by the soul's activity within 
itself, apart from the troubles and distur- 
bances of sense; that is to say, by the 
exercise of reason. Dialectic, as the instra- 
ment in this process, leading us to know- 
ledge of the ideas, and finally of the higheat 
idea of the Good, is the first of sciences, 
sctentta sclentiarum. In physics, Plato 
adhered (though not without original modif 
cations) to the views of the Pythagoreans, 
meking Nature a harmonic unity in multi- 
plicity, His ethics are founded throughout. 
on the Socratic; with him too virtue ia 
knowledge, the cognition of the supreme 
idea of the Good. And since in thie cogni- 
tion the three parts of the soul, cognitive, 
spirited, and sppetitive, all have their 
share, we get the three virtues, Wisdom, 
Courage, and Temperance or Continence. 
‘The bond which unites the other virtues is 
the virtue of Justice, by which each several 
part of the soul is confined to the perfor- 
mance of its proper function. The school 
founded by Plato, called the Academy, from 
the name of the grove of the Attic hero 
Acidémus, where he used to deliver his 
lectures, continued for long after. In 
regard to the main tendencies of its mem- 
bers, it was divided into the three periods 
of the Old, Middle, and New Academy. The 
chist personages in the first of these were 
SPEUSIPPUS (gon of Plato's sister), who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the echool (till 
839), and XinocrArgs of Chalcédén (till 

it 
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14) | Both of them sought to fuse Pytbee 
gorean speculations on number with Plato’s 


theory of ideas. The two other Academies 
were still further removed from the specific 
doctrines of Plato (see below). 

The most important among Plato's dis 
ciples is ARISTOTLE of Stagira (284-222) 
who shares with his master the title 
the greatest philosopher of antiquity. But 
whereas Plato had sought to elucidate and 
explain things from the suprasensnal stand- 
point of the ideas, his pupil preferred to 
start from the fects given ua by experience. 
Philesophy to him meant science, and its 
aim was the recognition of the “wherefore” 
inall things. Hence he endeavours to attain 
to the ultimate grounds of things by induc- 
tion; that is to say, by a posteriori conclu- 
sions from a number of facts to a universal. 
In the series of works collocted under 
the name of Orgdndn, Aristotle sets forth, 
almost in a final form, the laws by which 
the human understanding effects conclusions 
from the particular to the knowledge of 
the universal. Like Plato, he recognises 
the true being of things in their concepts, 
but denies any separate oxistonce of the 
concept apart from the particular objects of 
sense. They are as inseparable as matter 
and form. In this antithesis, matter and 
form, Aristotle sees the fundamental prin- 
ciples of being. Matter is the basis of all 
that exists; it comprises the potentiality 
of everything, but of itself is not actually 
anything. A determinate thing only comes 
into being when the potentiality in matter 
is converted into actuality. This is effected 

form, the idea existent not as one ont 
side the may, but as one in the many, 
the completion of the potentiality latent in 
the matter. Although it has no existence 
apart from the particulars, yet, in rank and 
estimation, form stands “hae; it is of ite 
own nature the most knowable, the only 
trae object of knowledge, For matter 
without any form cannot exist, but the 
essential definitions of a common form, in 
which are included the particalar objects, 
may be separated from matter. Form ant 
matter are relative terms, and the lower 
form constitutes the matter of a higher (e.g. 
body, soul, reszon). This series culminates 
in pure, immetorial form, the Deity, the 
origin of oll motion, and ‘therefore of the 
generation of actual form out of potential 
matter, All motion tskes place in space 
and time; for space is the potentiality, tims 
the measure of the motion. Living beings 
‘are those which have in them a moving 
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principle, or soul. In plants, the function 
of soul is nutrition (including reproduction); 
in animals, nutrition and sensation; in men, 
nutrition, sensation, and intellectual acti- 
vity. ‘The perfect form of the human soul 
is reason separated from all connexion with 
the body, hence fulfilling its activity with- 
out the help of any corporeal organ, and 
so imperishable. By reason the apprehen- 
sions, which are formed in the soul by 
external sense-impressions, and may be true 
or false, are converted into knowledge. 
For reason alone can attain to truth either 
in cognition or action, Impulse towards 
the good is a part of humen nature, and on 
this is founded virtue; for Aristotle doea 
not, with Plato, regard virtue as knowledge 
wure and simple, but as founded on nature, 
bit,and reason. Of the particular virtues 
(of which there are an many as there are 
contingencies in life), each is the appre- 
hension, by menns of reason, of the proper 
incan between two extremes which are nat 
virtues; ¢.g. courage is the mean between 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The end of 
human activity, or the highest good, is 
happiness, or perfect and reasonable activity 
in a perfect life. To this, however, external 
are more or less necessary conditions, 

Tho followers of Aristotle, mown 
Peripatetica (Tuiirurastos of Lesbos, 
Eqpguvs of les, STRATO of Lampsiicus, 
ete.), to a great extent abandoned meta- 
physical speculation, some in favour of 
natural science, others of a more popular 
treatment of ethics, introducing many 
changes into the Aristotelian doctrine in 
a naturalistic direction. A return to the 
views of the founder first appears among 
the later Peripatetics, who did good service 
as expositors of Aristotle’s works. The 
tendency of the Peripatetic school to make 
philosophy the exclusive property of the 
learned class, thereby depriving it of ite 
power to benefit a wider circle, soon pro- 
duced a reaction ; and philosophers returned 
to the practical standpoint of Socratic ethics. 
Tho speculations of the learned were only 
admitted in philosophy where immediately 
serviceable for ethics. The chief con- 
sideration was how to popularise doctrines, 
and to provide the individual, in a time 
of general confosion and dissolution, with 
fixed moral basis for practical life, Such 
were the aims of Stoicism, founded at 
Athens about 310 by Zitno of Citttwn, and 
brought to fuller systematic form by bis suc- 
cessors as heads of the school, CLEANTRES: 
of Asst and especially Cunfetrrvs of Soll 
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(died about 206). Their doctrines contained 
ittle that was new, secking rather to give 
practical application to the dogmas which 
they took ready-made from previous ays- 
tems, With them philosophy is the science 
of the prinoiples on which the moral life 
ought to be founded, The only allowable 
endeavour is towards the attainment of 
Amowledge of things human and divine, in 
order to regulate life thereby. The method 
to load men to true knowledge is provided 
by logic; physics embraces the doctrines 
#8 to the usture and organization of tho 
universe ; while ethics draws from them its 
conclusions for practical life. Ali know- 
ledge originates in the real impressions of 
things on the senses, which the sou), being 
at birth a tdbilla raed, receives in the 
form of presentations. ‘Those presentations, 
when confirmed by repeated experience, are 
ayllogistically developed by the understand- 
ing into concepts. The test of their truth 
is the convincing or persuasive force with 
which they impress themselves upon the 
woul. In physics the foundation of the Stoic 
doctrine wae the dogma that all true being 
is corporeal. Within the corporeal they 
recognised two principles, matter and force, 
ie, the material, and the deity permeating 
and informing it, Ultimately, however, the 
two are identical. There is nothing in the 
world with eny independent existence; all 
is bound together by an unalterable chain 
of causation, The concord of human action 
with the law of nature, of the buman will 
with tho divine will, or life according to 
nature, is Virtue, the chief good and highest 
end in life. {t is essentially one, the 
particular or cardinal virtues of Plato being 
only different aspects of it; it is completely 
sufficient for happiness, and incapable of 
any differences of degree. All good actions 
are absolutely equal in merit, and so are 
all bad actions, Al! that lies between 
virtue and vice is neither good nor bad; 
at most, it is distinguished as preferable, 
undesirable, or absolutely indifferent, Virtue 
is fully possessed only by the wise man, 
who is no way inferior in worth to Zeus ; 
he is lord over his own life, and may end it 
by his own fres choice. In generel, the pro- 
minent characteristic of Stoic philosophy is 
moral heroism, often verging on ascaticiam. 

The same goal which was simed at in 
Btoicism was also approached, from a dia- 
metrically opposite position, in the system 
founded about the same time by Ertcorvs, 
of the deme Gargéttna in Attica (842-268), 
who brought it to completion himself. 
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Epicureanism, like Stoicism, ia connected 
with previous systems, Like Stoicism, it is 
also practical in its ends, proposing to find 
in reason and knowledge the secret of a 
happy life, and admitting abstruse learning 
only wher’ it serves the ends of practical 
wisdom. Hence logic (called by Hpicurua 
edndntcin, or the doctrine of canons 
of truth) is made entirely aubservient to 
physics, physics to ethics. The standards 
of knowledge and canons of truth in theo- 
retical matters are the impressions of the 
senses, which are truo and indisputable 
together with the presentations formed 
from such impressions, and opinions ex- 
tending beyond those impressions, in 90 far 
as they are supported or not contradicted 
by,the evidence of the senses. In practical 
questions the feelings of plensnre and pain 
are the tests, Epicuras’ physics, in which 
he follows in essentials the materialistic 
system of Démicritus, are intended to refer 
all phenomena to a natural cause, in order 
that a knowledge of nature may set men free 
from the bondage of disquieting superati- 
tions. In ethics he followed within certain 
limits the Cyrensic doctrine, conceiving the 
highost good to be happiness, end heppineas 
to be found in pleasure, to which the natural 
impulsos of every being are directed. But 
the aim is uot with him, as it is with the 
Cyrenaics, the pleasure of the moment, but 
the onduring condition of pleasure, which, 
in its essence, is freedom from the greatest 
of evils, pain. Pleasures and pains are, 
however, distingnished not merely in degres, 
bat in Kind. ‘The reuuneiation of a pleasure 
or endurance of a pain is often a means to 
8 greater plensure; and since pleasures of 
sense are subordinate to the pleasures of 
the soul, the undisturbed peace of the soul 
is a higher good then the freedom of the 
body from pain. Virtue is desirable not 
for itself, but for the sake of pleasure of 
soul, which it secures by freeing mon from 
trouble and fear and moderating their 
passions and appetites. The cardinal virtue 
is wisdom, which is shown by true insight 
in calcalating the consequences of our 
actions as regards pleasure or pain, 

The practical tendency of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, seen in the search for bappi- 
ness, is slo apparent in the Scepticiem 
founded by PyrRuo of Elis (about 865-275). 
Pyrrho disputes the possibility of attaining 
truth by sensuous apprebension, reason, or 
the two combined, and theaee infers tho 
necessity of total suspension of judgment on 
things. thas can ca attain release from 
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all bondage to theories, a condition which 
is followed, like a shadow, by that imper- 
turbable etate of mind which is the founda- 


was followed the Middle and New 
Academies (ace above), represented by 
‘Arcisiudvs of Pitiné (316-241) and Car- 
NkApgs of Cyréné (214-129) respectively, 
in their attacks on the Stoics, for asserting 
@ criterion of truth in our knowledge; 
although they considered that what they 
were maintaining wos a genuine tenet of 
Socrates and Plato. The latest Academica, 
such as AntYScnus of Ascilin (about 80 
B.0,), fused with Platonism certain Peri- 
patetic and many Stoic dogmas, thus making 
way for Eclecticism, to which al! later 
antiquity tonded after Greek philosophy 
had spread itself over the Roman world. 
‘After the Christian era Pythagoreaniem, in 
® resuscitated form, again takes its place 
among the more important systems; but the 
te-eminence belongs to Platonisin, which 
18 notably representa in the works of 
Puorarch of Clerdnéa and the physician 
Gatun, while Scepticism is maintained by 
another physcoies, Sextus Euvtaicus. 

The closing period of Groek philosophy 
is marked in the 8rd century A.D. by the 
Cpeiyete i beget te oer oe of 

ebpdlis in pt ), of Neopla- 
tonism, a scientific philosophy of religion, 
in which the doctrine of Plato is fused with 
the most important elements in the Aristo- 
telian and Stoic systems and with Oriental 
upeculations, At the summit of existences 
stands the One or the Good, aa the source of 
all things. It gouerates from itself, as if 
from the reflexion of its own being, reason, 
wherein is contained the infinite vtore of 
ideas, Soul, the copy of the reason, is 
generated by and contained in it, as reason 
fa in the One, and, by informing’ matter in 
itself nonexistent, conutitutes bodies whose 
existence is contained in soul. Nature 
therefore is a whole, endowed with life and 
soul, Soul, being chained to matter, longs 
to escape from the bondage of the body and 
return to its original source, In virtue and 
philosophic thought it haa the power to 
elevate itaelf above the reason into a state 
of ecstasy, where it can behold, or ascend 
up to, that one good primary Being whom 
reason cannot know. ‘To attain this union 
with the Good, or God, is the true function 
of man, to whom the external world should 
be absolutely indifferent. Plotinus’ most 
important disciple, the Syrian Posi 


contented himself with popularising his 


tion of trae popping. Pyrrho’s doctrine ; 
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master’s doctrine. But the school of Tan- 
BLICHUR, @ disciple of Po: bya, effected 
a change in the position of Neoplatonism, 
which now took up the cause of polytheinm 
against Christianity, and edopted for this 
purpose every conceivable form of supersti- 
tion, especially those of the East. Foiled 
in the attempt to resuscitate the old beliofs, 
its supporters then turned with fresh 
ardour to scientific work, and especially to 
the study of Plato and Aristotle, in the 
interpretation of whose works they rendered 
great services. The last home of philosophy 
was st Athens, where Précius (411-485), 
sought to reduce to a kind of system the 
whole mays of philosophic tradition, till 
in 529 A.D. the teaching of philosophy at 
Athens was forbidden by Justinian. 

(11) Roman Pamosopuy is throughout 
founded on the Greek. Interest in the sub- 
ject was first excited at Rome in 165 B.c, 
by an Athonian embassy, consisting of the 
Academic Carndix the Stoic Didginés, 
and the Peripatetic Oritdlaus. Of more 
pormanont influence was the work of the 
Stoic Panwtius, the friend of the younger 
Scipio and of Laliug; but a thorough study 
of Greek philosophy was first introduced in 
the time of Crcrgo and Varro. In a num- 
ber of works they endeavoured to make it 
accessible even to those of their countrymen 
who were outside the learned circles. Cicero 
chiefly took it up in a spirit of Eclecticism , 
‘but among his contemporaries Epicureanism 
is represented in the poetical treatise of 
Luor£t1vs on the nature of things, and 
Pythngoreanism by Nictoius Ficiivs, In 
imperial times Epicureanism and Stoiciem 
were most popular, especially the latter, 
ag represented by the writings of SENBCK, 
CorntTus, and the emporor Marcus 
Avr&ir0s; while Ecloctic Platonism was 
taken up by Apii.Rius of Madaura, One of 
the latest philosophical writers of antiquity 
is Bostutvs, whose writings were the chief 
sourceof information as to Greek philosophy 
during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages, [The original authorities on ancient 
philosophy are collected in Ritter and 
Preller's Historia Philosophie Grace: et 
Romane ex Fontium Locis contexta.} 

Philostritua. (1) Flavius Philostratuathe 
elder, a Greek Sophist, of Lamats, son of a 
celebrated Sophist of the same name, He 
taught first in Athens, then at Rome till the 
middle of the 8rd century A.D. By order of 
his great patroness Jalia Domna, the learned 
wife of the emperor Septimius Sévérus, he 
wrote (a) the romantic Life of Apollonius of 
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Thdna. Besides this we have by him (6) a 
work entitled Herdicus, consisting of mythi- 
cal histories of the heroes of the Trojan War 
in the form of a dialogue, designed to call 
back to life the expiring popular religion. 
© Lives of the Suphists, in two booka, the 
ret dealing with twenty-six philosoplie 

the second with thirty-three rhetoricians o! 
earlier as well as later times, a work impor- 
tant for the history of Greek culture, especi- 
ally during the imperial age. (d) Soventy- 
three letters, partly amatory in subject. (c) 
A fragment of 8 work intended to revive in- 
terest in the old Gymnastic. Leatly (7), the 
Fmaginés in two books, being descriptions 
of sixty-six paintings on all possible subjecta. 
Of these it is doubtful whether, as he pre- 
tends, they really belonged to a gallery at 
Naples [a statement accepted by Brunn, 
Kénstlergeachichte, ii 178; Jahrb. f. Phitot. 
‘Supplenentband 4, 179 pp. and 1871); or 
whether their subjects were invented by 
himself (xs maintained by Friederichs, Die 
Philostratischen Bilder, 1860; aud Matz, De 
Philostratorum in Describendis Imagini- 
bus Fide, 1867}. Like alt his writings, this 
work is skilful and pleasing in its manner, 
and the interest of hs topic makes it par- 
ticularly attractive. It is not 80 much 
designed to incite to the study of works of 
art, ag to exhibit the art of painting in a 
totally now field ; and herein he is followed 
both by hia grandson and namesake, avd by 
Callistristus (q.v.). 

(2) Philostratus the younger, son of the 
daughter of (1), of Lamndy. He lived chiefly 
at Athens, and died at Lemnos, 264 A.D. 
Following ‘his grandfather's lead, he de- 
voted himself to the rhetorical description 
of paintings; but fell considerably behind 
his model both in invention and descrip 
tive power, as is proved by the sixteen 
extant Jmagines, the first book of a larger 
collection. 

Philoxénus. A famous Greok dithyrambic 
post, of OFthars. He came as a prisoner 
of war into the possession of the Athenian 
musician Mélanippidés, by whom he was 
educated and set free, Ho lived long at Syre- 
couse, at the court of the tyrant Didnystus J, 
who threw him into the stone-quarries for 
outspoken criticism on his bad poems. On 
his escape from Sicily he revenged himself 
on the tyrant, who was short-sighted or per- 
haps blind of one eye, by witty raillery in 
the moat famous of his twenty-four dithy- 
rambs, the Cyclops, which describes the love 
of the one-eyed Polfphémus for the bean- 
tifal Nymph Gilatés. He died 890 5.0. at 
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Ephesus, after visiting various places in 
Greece, ftaly, and Asia Minor for the public 
performance ‘of his compositions. ‘These 


were celebrated among the ancients for 
originality of expression and rich variety of 
melody. We have only some considerable 
fragments of a lyric poem entitled The 
Banquet, in which the burlesqne subject 

& comic contrast to the dignified 
Doric rhythm. 

Phineus. (1) Son of Bélus, and brother of 
Cépheus. He contested against Perseus 
the possession of Andréméda (q.0), who 
hed previously been his betrothed. He was 
turned into stone by Perseus by means of 
the head of Médiisa, 

(2) Son of Aganér, reigning at Salmy- 
déasus in Thrace; he possessed the gift of 
prophecy. He put away his first wife Olas- 
patra, daughter of Béréia and Orithyie, 
who had borne him two sons, and married 
Idea, daughter of Dardinus. She induced 
him by slanders to destroy the sight of the 
sons whom he bad by hia first wife. For 
this Zous punished him, giving him the 
choice of death or blindness. He chose 
never more to see the unn, whereat 
Tielyss, enraged by the slight, sent the 
Harpies, who stole or defiled bia food, ao 
that he suifered perpetual hunger. From 
this plague he was not delivered till the 
landing of the Argonauts, when Calis and 
Zéetés, the brothera of his first wife, drove 
off the Harpies from him for ever. 
gratitude, Phinous, by virtue of his prophetic 
powers, instructed the Argonauts as to the 
rest of their route, His brothers-in-law 
sent the wicked step-mother back to her 
home, freed their sister and her eon from 
the dungeon in which they were pining, 
and set the sons, who recovered their aight, 
on their father’s throne, 

Philégithdo, Sec PyRIpHLEGETHON, 

Phiégin. A Greek writer, of Trallés in 
Caria, freedman of the emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote in the first half of the 2nd century 
A.D. a work entitled Pért Thaumaaion (“On 
Wonderful Events”). It is 9 tasteless 
composition, but instructive as to the super. 
stitions of antiquity. Also a dry catalogue 
of persons who attained » groat age (De 
Macrobtts). Of his great chronological 
work, a catalogue of victors at the Olympian 

in 229 Olympiads (B.c. 776 to A.D. 
187) only fragments remein. 

Phlégta (Phlegreen fields). The scene of 
the fight between the gods and the gianta. 
(See GIGANTES.) 

Phisgyas. Son of Arésand Chrpsé, father 
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of Ixidn and Cordnis; king of the powerfal 
robber-tribe Phlég¥a in the neighbourhood 


of the Bootian OrchSménus. To re 

his daughter (#ce ASCLEPHTS), he set fire to 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and was 
killed with all his people either by the arrows 
of the god or by the bolt of Zeus. He had 
algo to atone for his sin in the underworld. 

Phibstdr. A dream-god. (Sec Dreams.) 

Phéeus. Son of Hicus and the Nymph 
Petimathé; slain by his half-brothera Tala- 
mon and Péleus, who were therefore seut 
into banishment by Eacus. 

Phacylidés. 
born about 640 uc. He wrote in hexa- 
metera and in elegiac metre. Of his terse 
and pointed maxima, we have a fow remain- 
ing. Anadmonitory poom in 230 hexametera, 
bearing his name, ia the work of an Alex- 
ondrino Jewish Christian, who took most of 
his material from the Old Testament, 

Phabé. A special name of Artémis as 
moon-goddess. (See SELENE.) 

Phoebus. A special name for Apollo (y.v.) 

Phenix. Son of Amyntér and Hippd- 
dimia. Being banished by his father out 
of cay he fled to Péleus, and was en- 
trusted by him with the education of his 
son Achilles (q.v.), whom he accompanied 


to Bey 

Philos, A Centaur, inhabiting Mount 
Phol0s in Arcadia, When Hériclés visited 
him on his expedition against the Erfman- 
thian boar, he opened in his guest’s honour 
@ cask of wine belonging to the Centaurs in 
common, presented by Dionfsus, Allured 
by the atrong acent of the wine, the Contaurs 
rushed up to the cave armed with tranka 
of trees and mosses of rock, and fell upon 
Heracles. He drove them from the cave 
with firebrands, and slew some with his 
poisoned arrows. Tho rest took to flight 
{sce Crimon). The hospitable Pholus also 
met his death, having let fall on his foot an 
arrow, which he took from the body of one 
of the fallen, the wound proving’ rapidly 
fatal, 

Phorbe, Son of Lapithés, honoured as 
a hero by the Rhodiens, for having come 
at the bidding of the oracle to free their 
island from a plague of serpents. Ho was 
Piscod among the stars as the constel- 

tion Ophtaehue (snake-holder) Another 
legend made him come from Thessaly to 
Elis, where hi isted king Alector against 
Pélops, and as & reward received in mar- 
riage the ‘king's sister Ryrminé, the mother 
of Anges and Actor (see MOutixtD2). 
Being @ mighty boxer, he challonged in hia 











‘A gnomie poet of Milétus, | 
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pride the gods themselves, but Apollo over- 
came and slew him. 
2. A Greek sea-god, son of Pontus 
and Gwe, brother of Néreus and Thaumia 
| and of Eurfbia and Céta, by whom he begat 
the Graig, the Gorgons, and the dragon 
Ladon, who guarded the apples of Hes 
‘Idéa. He is also called the father of the 
fymph Thotsa, mother of the Hesperides, 
Sirens, and Scylla, 
Phorminx. A Greek stringed instrument. 
, (See Cirsara.) 

Phormis, or Phormds, A Greck poot, 
writer of Dorian comedy. (See ComEpy.) 

Phérénéus, Son of Inichus and the Ocean- 
nymph Mélta, founder of the state of Argos. 
The origin of all culture, civil order, and 
religions rites in the Peloponnesus was 
ascribed to him. In particular, he was re- 
pated as the originator of tho worship of 
Hera at Argos, and, like Prométheus else- 
where, as the man who first brought fire 
from heaven down to earth. Hence he was 
regarded as a national hero, and offerings 
wore Jaid on his tomb, Hig daughter Nyobs 
was said to be the first mortal whom Zeus 
hononrod with his Jove. 

Photius. A Groek scholar of the Byzan- 
tine period, Patriarch of Constantinople a.p. 
857-1 and 871-886; diod 891, Besides 
playing a prominent part in the ecclesias- 
tical controversies of his time, he was 
conspicuous for his wide reading of ancient 
literature. Apart from theological writings, 
he left two works which are of great 
service to the student of antiquity. The 
one, the Bidiistheca, is an account of 280 
works, some of which are now lost, some 
only imperfectly preserved, which he read 
on his embassy to Assyria, with short 
notices and criticisms of matler and atyle, 
and in some cases more or less complete ab- 
stracts; the other a Lexicon or alphabeti- 
cal glossary, of special value in connexion 
with the Greek orators and historians, 

Phr&tri& (lit, brotherhood), Denoted 
among the Greeks the subdivision of a 

ple (q.v.) embracing 2 number of families, 

‘Attica the four old Ionic phil contained 
three phratria in each, twelve in all; and 
each t parairia comprehended thirty families 
(see Genet”). When theold phyle were 
suppressed by Clisthinés, the phratrice 
remained in existence as religious associa- 
tions for the observance of the ancient 
forms of worship, which did not admit of 
‘being suppressed. They had, however, no 
political importance, except that the sons 
(by birth or adoption) of o citizen had to be 
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enrolled in the register of phratords, or 
members of the phratria of their natural 
or adoptive father, This was done by the 
phratriarchi (presidents) at the chief festival 
of the phratrie, the Apitiria(q.v.). Newly 
married husbands also introduced their 
wives into the phratria, Each ic 

had a separate place of worship (phratrisn), 
with the altars of ite deities, Zeua and 
Ath8n8 were common to all, but each 
phratria worshipped other special deities 
of its own. 

Phrixus, Son of Athimas and Nephele, 
threatened with death as a sacrifice 
through the malice of hia stepmother Ind, 
escaped with his sister Hellé ona ram with 
golden fleece, sent him by Zeus, Hermés, or 
Nephole, Helle was drowned on the way in 
the sea which beara her namo, the Helles- 
pont; but Phrixus arrived safely in Col- 
chis, where he sacrificed the ram to Zeus as 
the “sider of flight” (Zeus Phywtos), and 
presented the golden fleece to king Acétés, 
Acotes hung it on an oak in the grove of 
Arés, and gave Phrixas his daughter Chal- 
cldps to wife. Phrixus geut his sons 
Cftissorus and Argus home. The former 

ved his grandfather Athimas from being 
sacrificed; the latter built the ship Argo, 
which was named after him. (Sve ATHAMAS 
and ARGONAUTS.) 

Phrynichus. (1) A Greek tragic poet, of 
Athong, an older contemporary of Eschflus. 
He won his first victory as early as 511 B.C, 
He rendered a great service to the develop- 
ment of the drama by introducing an actor 
distinot from the leader of the chorus, and so 
laying the foundation for the dialogue. But 
the dislogue was still quite subordinate to 
the lyrics of the chorus, In this depart- 
ment he won extraordinary celebrity by 
the grace and melody of his verses, whieh 
continued to be sung at Atheus long after. 
Besides mythical subjects, he dealt with 
events of contemporary history, e.g. the con- 
quest of Milétus ‘by the Persians, At the 
representation of that event the audience 
burst into tears, and the poet was fined 
1,000 drachma for recalling the disasters 
of his country, all further performance of 
the piece being probibited [Herod., vi 21]. 
Again, in hia Phornisser (so named after the 
chorus of Sidonian women) he dealt with 
the battle of Stlimis. This play, which 
was put on the stage by Thémisttcles in 
478, wos the model of Hechylue’ Perse. 
Phrynichus, like echylus, is said to have 
died” in Sicily. We only possess the titles 
of nine of his playa and a few fragments, 
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(2) A Greek post of Athens; one of the 
leas important writers of the Old Attic 
Comedy, and a frequent butt of the other 
comic poeta. In 3.c. 405, however, his Muses 
toole the. second prize ‘after Aristophanes’ 

We have only short fragmenta of 
about ten of his plays. 

(8) A Greok Sophist, who lived in the 
second half of the 3rd century aD. in 
Bitbynia; author of a Selection of Attic 
Verbs and Nouns, compiled with great 
Strictness in the exclusion of all but the 
best Attic forms. We have also notable 
excerpts from a work of his in thirty-seven 
books, dedicated to the emperor Commidus, 
and entitled the Sophistic Armoury (Para- 
accuz). It was founded on the most compre- 
hensive learning, and designed to supply 
the orator with evorything necessary for 
good and pure expression. ‘The arrangement 
is alphabotical, and it includes examples 
from the best authors, the different styles 
being carefully distinguished. 

rhe (1) A Greek historian, born 

robably at Nancratis in Egypt about 

10 n.¢., lived long at Stcfon, afterwards in 
Athens; author of a great historical work 
in 28 books, dealing with the fifty years from 
the invasion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus 
to the death of Clédménés, king of Sparta 
(272-221). His enthusiastic admiration of 
that monarch appears to be the cause of 
the severe judgment don Phylarchus 
by Polfbius [ii 56], who represents the pre- 
judiced Achwan view. His style was lively 
and attractive, but unduly sensational. His 
work was niuch used by Trogus Pompeius 
and by Plutarch [in his lives of Clsomanés 
and Aratus}. Only afew fragments remain, 

(2) The Athenian term for (a) the presi- 
dent of a phylz (g.v.); (b) one of the ten 
subordinate officers commanding the citizen 
cavalry. (See Hippets.) 

Phylé. The Greek term for a division of 
& nation, connected together by (uppoted) 
descent from a common ancestor of the 
stock. Thus the population of Attica, even 
before Solon, was divided into four phyle, 
tracing their origin from four legendary 
eons of Ion, and called Gzivontés, Hoplette, 
Aigicbres, and Argddés. Probsbly the 
division was local, the names referring to 
the peculiarity or main occupation of the 
members of each division; for Hopletes 
appears to mean. warriors, Zigicores, goat- 
herds, and Argades, egricultursliste, ‘The 
meaning of Geleontes (or Teleontes), 
ever, is quite uncertain. Each ph 
presided over by a phylibastlens ( 
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ing of 
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the phyle) and divided into three phratrie 
(brotherhoods, see PRaTRIA), each phratria 
being subdivided into thirty families. Each 
family contained about thirty households, 
and was named after a supposed common 
progenitor, in whose honour the households 
celebrated a common cult, Similarly the 
phratrie and phyle were umted by the 
worship of special protecting deities. These 
old Ionic phyle were suppressed by Clis- 
thénés, who divided the people into ten 
ontiroly different phyle, named after ancient 
heroes’ (Hrechthets, ‘gets, Pandtinte, 
Lents, Acdmantis, ines, Cécropts, 
Hippothontts, Aiantls, Auttichts). They 
were subdivided into filty naucrdrie and 
one hundred demi (9.0.). 

In 307 u.c., in honour of Dématrius Pélxor- 
cétés and his father Antiginus, the phyla 
ware increased by two, called Dém@tr¥dsand 
Antigonis, which names wore afterwards 
changed, in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphna 
of Egypt and Attilus I of Pergimou, into 
Pilémats aud Attalts. In later times, 
another, Adriants, was added in honour of 
the emperor Hadrian, Bosides priests for 
the cult of their eponymous hero, the phyla 
had presidents, called phglarcht, trea- 
surers (td'mt@), The asyemblies wore alway 
held in Athens, and were concerned, not only 
with the special affairs of the pe, but also 
with State business, especially the notifi- 
cation of the pereons liable to State burdens 
(See Lurrovrata.) The ten phyle of 

‘listhenes served also as a foundation for the 
organization of the army. The forces were 
raised when required from the muster-roll 
of the phyla, and divided accordingly into 
ten battalions, which were themselves also 
called phyle. 

The Dorian stock was generally divided 
into three phyla: Hylléis, Dimanés, and 
Pamphglt, purporting to be named after 
Hyllus, son of Hértclés, and Dyman and 
Pampbylus, sons of king’ Hgimius. When 
families not of Dorian origin formed part 
of the forces of the State, they constituted 
an additional phyle, In the purely Dorian 
state of Sparte the three phyle were divided 
into thirty obe, answering to the families 
at Athens. 

Phyllis. Daughter of the Thracian king 
Sithon. From despair at the delay of her 
betrothed Dembphésn (g.v,, 2) in coming to 
wed her, she put an end to her life, and 
was changed into an almond tree. (Ovid, 
Heroides, 2.] 

Physicians. The GREEKs traced the 
origin of the healing art to a deified son of 
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the healing god Apollo and a pupil of the 
sage centeur Chiron; viz, Asclépius, whose 
song Podalirius and Machadu, in Homeric 
poetry, act before Troy both as warriora 
and aa surgeons. The temples of Asclepius, 
distinguished for their healthy situation on 
headlands and lofty hills, in the midst of 
groves and near medicinal springs, were 
much resorted to as sdnadtoria, especially 
those at Epidauros, Cnidus, and Cos, and 
were for centuries the chief seats of the 
gradual development of leecheraft. Tho 
priests, who styled themselves Ascléptdde, 
te. descendants of Asclepius, made use of 
memoranda on the treatment of patients, 
contained partly in the votive tablets which 
these hung up in the temple, and partly in 
the temple chronicles, Thus in course of 
time they collected a varied stock of experi- 
mental maxims, which were handed down 
from father to son, Some of the Asclopiade 
practised their art singly, as travelling 
hysiciane, but were bound by oath to teach 
it to Asclepiadw alone. At the same timo 
there were not wanting physicians who, 
standing outside of that close corporation, 
practised medicine independently as a 
means of living ; but they were less highly 
d than the Asclepindw, and never 
ieved a higher standing till the healing 
art had burst its narrow limits and ha 
expanded into a free science. This was 
bronght about mainly by the influence of 
Philosophy, which, beginning with Pytha- 
goris, himself a proficient in the art, and 
continuing chiefly under Empédiclés and 
Demberitus, drew modicine within the 
range of her researches. Into literature 
tho healing art was introduced by Hirro- 
CRiTBs, an Asclipind of Cés, born about 
460 3.0,, who combined the hereditary 
wiadom of his race with the spirit of 
ulative philosophy, 
esides Lerten ‘who wore paid for 
their trouble by their respective patients, wo 
find ns early as the 6th century, at Athens 








chiefly, bat in other places too, public phy- 
sicians appointed and remunerated by the 
State. e went to their patients’ houses, 


others had rooms where they were consulted 
by their patients. They often kept assistants, 
both free and slaves; and they manufactured 
their own medicines, The style of living 
adopted. bymany physicians points torespect- 
able incomes : Dambcédés, e public physician 
at Athens in the 6th century, had » aalary 
of 100 minm (about £383). ‘At Alexandria, 
thanks to the munificence of the Ptolemies, 
medicine made considerable progress, chiefly 
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through Eristareius and Heriratioe,the 
two men who knew most about human 
auatomy, A Bs il of the latter, PRILINUS 
of Cos ‘about }), in opposition to the Dag- 
matic school. eet up by the sons of Hip- 
pocrates and dominated by philosophic 
theories, founded an Empirical school, 
which relied solely on tridition and on 
individual experience. 

Tn219 8.0, when a momber of that school, 
the Peloponnesian ARCHAGATHUS, set up a 
surgery in a booth (taberna) assigned him 
by the Senate, and was admitted to the 
citizenship, the Greek art of healing gained 
a footing among the Romans. Yet the 
physician practising for pay did not enjoy 
the same consideration as in (reece; Roman 
citizens fought shy of a profersion which, 
respectable as it might be, was left almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, freed- 
men, and slaves. Romans of rank usnally 
kept a freedman or slave as family doctor, 
diertus (or servus) médicus, A consider- 
able part was played at Rome by Cicero's 
friend ASCLEPtADEs of Praga, whose xystem, 
mainly directod to practical skill, receiv 
its theoretic justification from the school of 
Methidici founded by Tuimtson of Laddicéa 
(about 63 B,0.), When Cesar had granted 
the citizenship to foreign physicians as well 
‘ns teachers, not only did the former flock in 
large numbers to Rome from Greece, Egypt, 
and the East, but many natives adopted the 
medical profession, as Crisus in tho reign 
of Trbérfus, whose treatiso, De Bfedtctnd, 
taust be regarded as the chief contribution 
made to the science by the Romans. To 
the physicians at Rome, of whose receipts 
a notion may be formed from the statement 
‘that a certain Stertinius hed an income of 
£6,500 from his town practice, Augustns 
granted immunity from all public duties, 
a privilege afterwards extended to the 
provinces. 

‘Ay soon aa the Empire was fally estab- 
lished, physicians with a fixed salary began 
to be appointed at the court, in the army, 
for the gladiators, and in the service of 
various communities. Antduinus Pius, in 
the Qnd century 4.p., arranged, for the 
province of Asia in the first instauce, that 
physicians should be appointed by the town 
authorities, five in small towns, seven in 
those of moderate size, and ten in capitals; 
they were to be remunerated by the town, 
exempt from all burdens, and free to carry 
on a private practice besides. There was 
no real supervision of physicians on the 
part of the State, and the various schools 
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‘Under the Empire the art began to divide 
into separate branches, and in large towns, 
especially Rome, the several specialties had 
their representatives. Thus, in addition to 
doctors for internal cures, the medicé pro- 
per, there were surgeons (chirurgi or vul- 
avrdrit), oculists, dentists, aurista; phy- 
sicians male or female, for diseases of 
women; also for ruptnres, fistala, etc.; 
farther tatrilzpte, probably at first mere 
assistants who rubbed in the embrocations, 
etc,, afterwards a species of doctors, The 
physicians at Rome, as in Greece, supplied 
their own medicines, and turned them to 
profit by erying up the denrest drugs, of 
which they kept the secret, as the best. 
The medicines were provided with a label 
setting forth the name of the remedy and 
that of its inventor, the complaints it was 
good for and directions for use. Wo geta 
fair notion of these labels from the dies 
used by Roman oculists to mark the names 
of their eye-salve on the boxes in which 
they were sold; a good many of these have 
been preserved. {C. I. Grotefend, Div 
Stampe der rim Augendrete; thera are 
sovernl in the Bri Museum, together 
with two very small inscribed vasos suck 
as were used to contain the eye-salves.] Tho 
chiof authority for the matéria médica of 
those times is the work of DYosodrtpgs of 
the 1st century a.o, About the same time 
the uchool of Methodici, whose principal 
ropresentative was SORANUS (about 110), 
was confronted by a New Dogmatic school, 
otherwise called the Pneumatic school, 
founded by the Cilician Arugnaus. To 
the Erlectic school, founded towards the end 
of the 1st century by AGATHINUS of Sparta, 
belongs more especially the Cappadocian 
writer AntTzus. The most renowned of 
the later physician is GALEN ((Galends) 
in the 2nd century, who in his numerous 
writings embraced the whole range of the 
medical knowledge of antiquity. Medicine 
made no further progress in ancient times. 
Of the encyclopadic works of OrnrBisivs 
and Aitivs (at the end of the 4th century 
and beginning of the 6th), the value lies in 
their extrecta from older writings. Among 
the Romans Scrinonmus Laraus (in the 
middle of the 1st century) and Sirexcs 
Saumoniccs (at the beginning of the 3rd) 
wrote on Remedies, the latter in verse. 
We have, lastly, to mention Cuttus AcRt- 
Lincs, the translator of works by Soranus 
(in the 5th century), and Vaekrrus, the 
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author of a detailed book on veterinary 
science (in the 4th century). 

Ph A hero of Eleusis; he received 
from Déemétér the fig tree, as e reward for 
hospitable entertainment {Pausanias, i 87, 
§ 2]. His descendants, the Phytalide, by 
ancient custom, performed the purification 
for blood-shedding in Attica, according to 
the legend, because they had absolved 
‘Théscus under similar circumstances (Plu- 
tarch, Thes. 12, 22). (Sce THESEUS.) 

Picumnus, An old Italian god of agri- 
culture, credited with the invention of the 
use of manure. He was said to be the hus- 
band of Pomona, His brother Piumnus 
was honoured by bakers ag the inventor of 
the pestle (ptlum) for crushing corn; and 
the two together were protecting deities to 
women in child-bed and to new-born infants. 
Hence, in the country, festal couches were 
sot for thom in the dtrtum when children 
were safely brought to birth, According 
to another ancient view, there were tliree 
divinities protecting mother and child, who 

wevented the mischievous intrusion of 
ilvinus into the house. These powers 
(representing the triumph of civilization 
over tho wild forest life) were i:perso: 
by three men, who went round the house in 
night, and knocked on the threshold of 
the front and back doors, first with a hatchet 
and then with @ pestle, and lastly swept 
them with a broom. 

The names of these deities were Interct- 
dona, pod of the hewing of timbers, Pilum- 
‘nus, of the crushing of corn into meal by the 
pestle, and Deverra, of the sweeping together 
of grain {Varro, quoted by Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, vi 9), Picamnus, as appears 
in the name, is identical with Picus (g.v.). 

Pious. AnItaliangod of agriculture, and 
especially of manure, hence called son of 
Btercitus (the dunger,” ie, Saturn). He 
also appears as a forest-god with prophotic 
powers, and ag father of Faunus [Wergil, 
4n. vii 48). In Latin legend he plays a 
prominent part as a warlike hero, the earliest 
king of Latium, of great wealth, who was 
finally changed into a woodpecker, picus 
(i. 187-190), [According to Ovid, Met. xiv 
320-396] this waa because he spurned the 
Jove of Circé and was faithful to the bean- 
tifa Nymph Canens. Probably Picus was 
originally the woodpecker, the symbol of 
Mars as giver of fertility and warlike 

rowesg, and from this symbol there was 
jeveloped a separate deity. 

Piétéia, The Roman goddess of domestic 
affection. In Rome she had a special temple, 
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vowed at the battle of Thermip}la in 191 
B.C. by Actitus Glabrid, end consecrated by 
his son in 181. The popular legend was, 
that it was erected es a memorial to a 
daughter, who had supported with the 
milk from her breast the life of her mother 
(or father) when condemned to death by 
starvation [Valerius Max, v 4 § 7), On 
coins the goddess appears as a matron 
strewing incense on an altar; her symbol 
is the stork. 

Pigments, See Pauvrrna (p. 447). 

A Greek poet, author of the 

Batrachimijimdchta, (See Hourr, ad fin.) 

Pilentum (Latin). A sort of spring-cart, 
used chiefly by women. (See CHARIOTS.) 

Pillatis (Gr. pts); (less correctly spelt 
pilews,] A round felt cap with little or 
no brim, lying close to the temples. It was 
the mark of fishormon, sailors, and artisans; 
honce Castor and Pollux, Odysseus, Chir 
Hephestus, and Dedilus are represented 
with it. The upper classea wore it only 
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in the country or when travelling; but it 
was worn in Rome by the whole people at 
the Saturnalia, and by freedmen as a sign 
of their new position, It was placed on 
the heed of slaves when sold, as o sign that 
the vender undertook no responsibility, 
(See cuts, and cp, Opyssz0s, fig, 1, and coin 
under Brutus.) 

Pilam. The javelin of the Roman 
legionaries (about six feet long), which was. 
hurled at the enemy’s ranks at the begin- 
ning of the engagement, before proceeding 
to the ase of the sword, It consisted of a 
wooden shaft three feet long, easily grasped 
‘in the hand, and an iron head of the same 
length, culminating in a barbed point, and 
provided with a socket to which'the shaft 
was attached by iron rivets. MaArlus had 
the heads constructed of soft weak iron, 
the point only being ateeled, In this way, 
if the point stuck in the shield of ap 
enemy, iron was bent by the weight of 
the shaft, rendering the weapon useless and 
difficult to draw out, while it made the 
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shield unmanageable go long as it remained 
in it [Pluterch, Marius, 25). When well 
thrown, the pilum would 
penetrate both shield and 
armour. (See cat.) 
Pilumnw. One of the 
three deities conceived by 
the Italian tribes to protect 
women in childbed, and 
their offspring, from the 


mischief ot the forest god 
Silvanus, (See Prcounos.) 
Pindar (Gr. Pinddrds). 


The greatest of the Greek 
lyric poets, born about 522 
B.C, at Oynoscéphile, near 
Thebes; son of the flute- 
player Datphantus, of the 
ancient and noble family of 
the Mgide. His instrac- 
tion in musio, begun by his 
father, was continued by the 
mosician and dithyrambic 
poet Laeus of Hermind and 
the two Bootian poetessea 
Mei and Corinna, He 
subsequently enjoyed the 
instructions of the eminent 
musicians Agathiclés and 
Apolléddrus at Athens, He 
lived chiefly at Thebes, but 
was renowned and honoured 
far and wide, among free V 
communities as well as by 
tyrants — monarchs, not PILOM. 
only for his skill in his art, 
But also for his profound “Wate cosets” 
piety. Asa spocial favourite 
of Apollo, he was given a seat in the temple 
at Delphi, and was regularly invited ta the 
divine banquet called the Thzocenta. When 
he was condemned to a fine by his fellow 
citizens for glorifying the hostile city of 
Athons, the Athenians recouped him and 
accorded him the honour of proqtnta, 
and afterwards erected a bronze statue in 
his honour, He was on the most intimate 
terms with Amyntis of Macedon, the 
Alentide in Thessaly and Arcds!lais of 
Ofréns, but more especially with Thérén of 
Agrigentum and with Hréron of Syracuse, 
at whose court he lived 476-472. He 
died a peaceful death 422, aged eighty, in 
the theatre at Argos. It is well known thnt, 
in the destruction of Thebes, Alexander the 
Great spared Pindar’s house and descen- 
dants alone [Dion Chrysostom, Or. ti, p. 25 
M; cp. Milton’s third English sonnet 

"Ass post, Pindar was remarkably 
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Hia works, divided by the Alexandrian 
scholars inte seventeen books, included 
hymns, pears, dithyrambs, prisidia, par- 
thenta, encdmia, scbita, threni, and ¢ptnicia 
[ep. Horace, Odes iv 2}. Of most of his pootry 
we have only fragments, but the four books 
of éptnicld are nearly complete, These 
were songs celebrating the victors in the 
great national games, and sung by a chorus, 
sometimes at the scene of the victory, some- 
times at the feast on the victor’sreturn home. 
They contain fourteen Olympian, twelve 
Pythian, eleven Nemean, and eight Isthmian 

es, Bindar's poetry is characterized by 
magnificence and sublimty of thought, 
expression, and metrical form, It is por: 
meated by deep and warm religious senti- 
ments resting on the popular creed, still 
unimpngned by sophistic teaching, and only 
ennobled by the impress of the post's per- 
sonality. He does not celebrate the victors 
by particular description; he takes his 
main ideas from the circumstances of the 
victor's home or personal position, or from 
the nature of the contest, and woiks them 
into a plot always artistic, though often ob- 
scured by the interlacing of the strands of 
thought and by the myths which are inter- 
woven in appropriate detail. Harmony in 
thonght, expression, and metre make the 
shortest and longest of his poems equally 
completo in themeelves as works or art. 
Pindar's poetic language is tho Ionic 
Homeric dislect, intermingled with Holic 
and especially with Doric forms 

By some mistake his name (Pinddrus 
Thebanus) became attached to an abstract 
of Homer's Iliad written in Latin hexa- 
meters for the use of schools in the Jat 
century A.D, and much used in the Middle 


Ages. 

Pireieus. A Greek painter, probably of 
the time after Alexander the Great. He 
was the chief representative of what is 
called shoptgriphia (“painting of petty 
subjects, such as still-life”), He painted 
genre pictures in the Dutch style (barbers’ 
‘and cobblers’ shops), and subjects in still-life, 
of small size, but of proportionately care- 
fal execution. [Propertivs, ifi 9,12: Pirat- 
cus parva vindicat arte lécum.’ In Pliny, 
N. H, xxxv 112, the manuecript reading is 
shijparégrdphos (“rag and tatter painter”), 
defended in Brunn'’s Kénstlergeschichte, 
ii 260, against Welcker’s usually accepted 
emendation rhopsgrdphts, “toy-painter,” 
‘“Deinter of small and trivial’ subjects,” 
from rhopds, “petty wares,” “odda and 
ends.” The word rhopagrdphta ia acto- 
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ally found in Cicero, Ad Afticum xv 16), 
and its opposite, mégd@légrdphta, in Vitru- 
ving, vii 4§ 4, 

Piscina (fish-pond). A pool or basin of 
water in Romon bath-rooms. (See BaTss.) 

Pistor. The Roman baker. (See BAKERS 
AND BakING.) 

Pithogia. The first day of the festival 
of the Anthesteria, (See Dionysia.) 

Pithda (Greck). A Greek wine-jar of 
earthenware, with a wide mouth and a 
close-fitting lid. (See VzasELs.) 

Pittheus. King of Trmzén, father of 
Ethra, the mother of Theseus Qo), 

Pitydcamptés (Greek, “ pine-bender”), 6 
name applied to the robber Stats (g.v.). 

Plantpes. See Mime. 

Plato (Gr. Platon), who shares with 
Aristotle the first place among the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, was born at Athens 
428 pc. (according to the story, on the 2lat 
of May, the birthday of Apollo). His father, 
Aristén, traved his descent from king Codrus; 
his mother, PérictYn8, belonged to the samo 
family as Sélon. Originally called after 
hie grandfather Aristéclés, Se afterwards 





* SOCRATES AND PLATO, 
(Gon, Panu.) 


obtained the name of Plato (said to have been 
given by Sécratés) either from the breadth 
of hie shouldors or from the ample flow of 
bis speech. His youth falls in the time 
of the Peloponnesian Wer, when Athens, 
though alresdy entering on the decline of 
its political greatness, was still distinguished 
by the greatest activity in all intellectual 
paths. He had an education befitting his 
rank and including, according to Athenian 
custom, both gymnastic and musical cul- 
ture; but from the first he consistently held 
aloof from public life, in spite of the nume- 
roug advantages which his birth and con- 
nexions would have insured him in such 
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himself to postical studies, and himself com- 
ing postry, he soon took up philosophy. 
Tn this Bubject he is said to have received 
the instructions of Crét}lus, a follower of 
Heraclitus, At the ageof twenty he entered 
the circle of Socrates’ disciples, and soon 
took # prominent position among them. In 
899, after Socrates’ death (at which he was 
vented by illness from being present), 
‘wont to Mégira, to his old fellow disciple 
Euclidéa, and thence is said to have travelled 
to Corén8 and Egypt. He certainly spent 
some time in Magna Grecia with the 
Pythagoreans, Archytis of Tarentum and 
‘Timaus of Locri, and thence visited Syra- 
cuse on the invitation of the elder Diony- 
sius, His strong independence, however, 
and hia intimate friendship with Dionysius’ 
brother-in-law, the noble Dion, acon drew 
upon him the mistrust of the tyrant. The 
story relates that he was sold os a slave 
into gina by order of Dionysius, and 
ransomed by a friend. Returning to Athens 
about 388, he established in a garden near 
the Academy (a gymnasium so named after 
the hero Acidémus), in the north-west part 
of the city, philosophical school, over 
which he presided for forty years. Here 
ho lived unmarried, taking no part in the 
affairs of State, but devoting his energies 
exclusively to the pursuit of knowle Bes 
interrupted only by two journeys to Sicily. 
‘The first of these he undertook in 367, on 
the accession of the younger Dionysius, in 
order, in conjunction with Dion, to win the 
young ruler to the cause of philosophy and 
induce him to convert the tyranny into a 
constitutionally organized monarchy. Thia 
attempt completely failed; and the only 
result was the banishment of Dion. His 
second journey was in 862, His object waa 
to reconcile Dionysius with Dion, but in this 
he was equally unsuccessful; in fact, hisown 
life waa in danger, and he was only saved 
by the interceeston of zaahytas of Tarentum, 
However, the accounts of these last two 
journeys are little to be depended upon. 
Besides the narrower circle of hig imme- 
diate pupils—among whom the most cele- 
are Aristotle, Speusippus, his sister's 
son, and K&ndorités,—the Academy was also 
frequented by a large number of educated 
men, and even women. It is said that 
Plato's advice in political matters was asked, 
not only by statesmen at home, but even 
by foreign States. His teaching was given 


2 career. Critias, for instance, who was partly in the shape of informal conversation, 
afterwards the leader of the Thirty, wae | partly in conserutive and systematic lec’ 


his mother's cousin. After at first devoting 


“ tares on philosophical subjects. Even to 
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his old age his activity was unwearied ; and 
he was carried off by an easy death (it is 
said, while actually engnged in composition), 
in the eighty-first year of his life (848). 
‘Ho was buriéd in the neighbourhood of the 
Academy, where his tomb still existed in 
the Qnd century A.D. His plot of land re- 
mained nesrly a thousand yeara in the 
possession of the Platonic school. 

As works of Plato, thirty-six writings in 
fitiysix books (the thirteen letters being 
reckoned as one), huve been handed down 
tous, These were divided by Thrasyllus, 
a Neo-Pythagorenn of the time of Tiberius, 
into nine tetralogies, as follows: (1) Euthj- 
phro, Apology of Socrates, Crtto, Phado. 
(2) Cratgtus, Theotetns, Sphistes, Polt- 
tteus, (8) Parmentdes, Philebus, Sym- 
pistum, Phadrus. (4) Alewutdes I and 
I, Hipparchus, Antéraste. (6) Théages, 
Charmides, Laches, Lists. (6) Euthi- 
dimus, Protdgdrts, Gorgias, Mend. (7) 
Hipptas I and Hf, Ion, Ménexénus. (8) 
Cladphd, Republic (ten books), Timaus, 
Critias, (9) Afinds, Laws (twelve books), 
Eptntmis, Fetters. Besides these, eight 
other writings boar his name; but these 
wore marked as spurious even in ancient 
times, the genuine writings of Plato 
none have beon lost, owing to the fact that 
the study of them was kept up without a 
break through all the intervening centuries ; 
but a number of the above-mentioned are 
of more or legs doubtful authenticity, though 
there is not in all cases sufficient evidence 
to prove their spuriousness. Besides the 
Letters and the Epinomis (an appendix to 
the Lares composed by Plato's pupil, Phi- 
lippus of Opis), the writings of the fourth 
tetralogy as wellas the Theages, the Minos, 
and the Clitopho, are reckoned as undoubt- 
edly spurious. Of questionable genuineness 
leo is a series of epigrams which has been 
handed down under Plato’s name. 

‘Manyattempts have been made to 
the Platonic writings in the order of time, 
but unanimity on the subject has never been 
attained, An old, though disputed, tredi- 
tion reckons the Phadrus as the first, while 
the Laws, which is said to have been pub- 
lished by'the aforesaid Philippus after the 
author's death, are generally acknowledged 
to be the last; the Hepud?ic also belongs, 
at any rate, to the later writings. 

The writings of Plato are among the 

atest productions, not only of Greek 
Flerature, bat of the literature of the world. 
They are equally admirable in matter and 
in form, combining, as they do, falness and 
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depth of thought with the highest mastery 
of style, while at the came timo they are 
penetrated by the noblest spirit. The form 
is throughout that of dialogue; and in the 
dialogues Plato himself never appears as a 
speaker, but he makes his master, Socrates, 
the interpreter of his views. The dramatic 
sotting and execution, the delineation of the 
characters, the Janguage, perfectly adjusted 
to the personality of the speakers and to the 
circumstances supposed, — now. faithfally 
reproducing the simple manner of expression 
usual in conversation, now giving clear 
expression to the thought with ail the 
incision of dialectics, now rising to poetic 
elevation,—all show the most consummate 
art and make it doubtful, whether in Plato 
we should rather admire the artist and the 
it, or the philosopher. On his teachin; 
er his schol, sre PUILOROPRY. e 

Plaustrum. A wagon. (See CHARIOTS.) 

Plautus (7itus Macctus). The greatest 
of the Roman/comic poets, born 264 B.c. at 
Sarsina in Umbria, of humble extraction. 
Having earned some money by finding em- 

loyment at Rome among workmen engaged 
persons who gave theatrical represonta- 
tions, he set up a business outside the city ; 
but in this undertaking he lost his property. 
Returning to Rome, he fell into such poverty 
that he was obliged to take service with a 
miller, and earn wages by turning » hand- 
mill, It was here that he began to write 
comedies in verse, and in later times three 
pieces wore still known, which he was said 
to have composed while thus employed. He 
continued actively writing to an extreme 
old nge, and died in 184 B.C. 

His productivity must have been alto- 
gether extraordinary, even if a considerable 
portion of the 180 pices which were known 
by the ancients under his name, were not 
really hia work; for uot only were the pieces 
of a certain Plautius reckoned as his, on ac- 
count of the similarity of name, bat numerous 
comedios by forgotten poets, who worked 
in his atyle, wore generally ascribed to him 
‘as the most popular of poets. Not only was 
he a favourite with the public and long 
remained so (even in Cicero's time pieces by 
him were put upon the stage), but he also 
early attracted the interest of acholers, to 
whom he offered a rich material for study 
in tho departments of philology, criticiam, 
and the history of literature. Special and 

iar attention wes paid to him by 

‘arro, who composed several worke about 
him and established the claims of 21 come- 
dies as undisputedly genuine. Of these 
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“Varronian plays” we still possess 20 more 
or less complete, and of the last, the Vidd- 
Jarid, considerable fragments. These extant 
plays (in addition to which there are 
number of fragments of lost Plays), are the 
oldest complete monuments of an lite- 
rature. ‘They have not come down to us 
quite in their original form, but bear mani- 
fold traces of having undergone revision 
‘on the occasion of representations after the 
poet's death, especially in the latter half 
of the 2nd century B.c. This is particularly 
the case with the prologues, which are pre- 
fixed to most of the pieces. 

Tho plays have been handed down in 
the following order: Amphitrilo, Astnaria 
{comedy of asses), Audiilaria (comedy of a 
pot), Capttui (the prisoners), Currilio, 
Casina, Cistelldria (comedy of a chest), 
Epldtens, Bacchtdes, Mostellavia (comedy 
of ghosts), Mtnechmi, Miles glortosus (the 
beayart), Mereditor (trader), Pyeuddlus, Par 
nillus(the Carthaginian), Persa(the Persian), 
Ritdens (the cable), Stéchus, Trinummus (the 
throes coins), Triécileatus (the grumbler), 
Vidittarta (Comody of a trank). The titles 
refor sometimes to characters, sometimes to 
the action of the piece. If several of them aro 
gowparatively weak in plot and character- 
drawing, still not a few belong to the firat 
rank, Such are the Aulularia, Mencechini 
(the former the model of Moliére’s Avare, 
the Intter of Shakespoare’s Comedy of 
Errors), Captivi, Bacchides, Mowelariay 
Miles Cehaae Neigh Rudens, on 
Trinummus. @ Amphitruo is remark- 
able os an instance of comic treatment of 
a mythical subject. The Mics is one of 
the oldest pieces; tho Stichus was brought 
out in 200, the Preudolus in 199, the Tri- 
nummus sbout 190; the Truculentus also 
dates from the extreme old age of the poet. 
Though Plautus followed Greek lela, 
such as Philémon, Diphilus, and Ménander, 
he did not simply translate his originals, 
but worked them up with great freedom 
end nationalised them by additions of his 
own. He is o master in the use of lan- 
guage, metre, and material, and 
an inexhaustible and pangent, if often 
coarse, wit. That he understood how to 
handle serious and moral subjects is proved 
by the Captivi and Trinummus. He must 
be reckoned among the greatest geniuses 
of his nation—The name of the Aulularia 
of Plautus wes once erroneously given to 
a play with the alteruative title of the 
Quérdlus, a wretched production of the 
4th century 4.D. 


PLEBISCITUM——PLEIADES, 


Pitbiscitum. The Roman name for a 
decree of the cimttia tribata, For more 


see Courrta (8). ‘i 
Flébs. A of the population of Rome, 
which "ietivad ita origin ‘mainly from the 
conquered Latins settled on Roman terri- 
tory by the kings Tollus Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius, At first these possessed 
only the passive rights of citizenship, being 
excluded from all ita privileges aa well as 
from service in war, and forming » com- 
munity sharply separated from the old 
citizens, the patricians, In particular, they 
did not possess the right of concluding 
velid marriages with patriciana, although 
they were otherwise equal in matters of 
private law. When, by the constitution of 
Servius Tullius, they were compelled to 
serve in war and to pay war-taxes, they 
obtained the right of voting with the 
patricians in the cémittacentirtata, After 
the establishment of the Republic in 510 
B.C., the plebeians began the struggle with 
the patricians, who were then in sole pos- 
session of the secular and priestly offices, 
The aim of the plebeians was to secure 
complete equality of rights, answering to 
their equality of duties, An important 
engine in this struggle waa the tribunate 
of the People (sce Trrpunt PLEpIs) estab- 
lished in 491, as well as the comttia tribata, 
(See Comrtia, 3.) The plebeians had the 
chief weight in that assembly, and after 
448 it was invested with the right of pass- 
ing decrees binding on the whole people. 
‘Among their first acquisitions was the 
right of entering into valid marriages with 
the patricians (445 8.0.). One after another, 
the plebeians gained admittance to the most 
important offices of State and the priest- 
hoods, down to the year 300, ao that only 
insignificant offices remained reserved for 
the patricians (g.0.). When the struggle of 
the orders was thus settled, the opposition 
between patricians and plebeians lost ita 
‘ical importance. The two orders wera 
completely blended together, and the place 
of the eristocracy of birth was talcen by 
the aristocracy of office, the members of 
which were called nodes. From this 
time the name plebs passed to the lower 
ranks of the people, as contrasted with this 
“qobility.” 
} Piectrum. See Lye. 
| _ PléiAdés or Pletidés (Greek). The seven 
daughters of Atlas and the Ocsan-nymph 
Pla¥6ng, born on the Arcadian mountain 
‘Cylléné, sisters of the Hyadés. The eldest 
| and most beautiful, Mata, became the mother 


PLEIAS——PLINY, 


of Hermés by Zeus; Electra and Taijgéte, 
of Dardinus and Lic3damon by the same; 
Aleyiue, of Hfrions ‘by Poseidin; Cttens, 
of Lycns and Nycteus by the same; Stéripé 
or Astérdp2, of CEndmiius by Arés; Merdpe 
(ie. the mortal), of Glaucus by Sisyphus. 
Out of grief, either for the fate of Atlas or 
for the death of their sisters, they killed 
themselves and were placed among the con- 
stellations. According to another legend, 
they were pursued for five years by the 
Giant hunter Ortén (g.v.), until Zous turned 
the distressed Nymphs and their purauer 
into neighbouring stars. As the constella- 
tion of theseven atare, they made known by 
their rising (in the middle of May) the 
approach of harvest, and by their setting (at 
the end of October) the time for the new 
sowing. Their rising and setting were also 
locked upon as the sign of the opening and 
closing of the sailing season. One of tho 
seven stars is invisible; this was explained 
to be Merope, who hid herself out of shame 
at her marriage with o mortal, The con- 
atellotion of tho Pleiades seams algo to have 
boon compared to a flight of doves (Gr. 
pileiddés). Hence the Pleiades were sup- 
owed to be meant in the story told by 
mer of the ambrosia brouht to Zeus by 
the doves, one of which is always lost at 
the Plancta: rocks, but is regularly replaced 
@ new one (Od. xii 62]. Among the 
mans, the constellation was called Ver- 
gilte, the stars of spring. 

Piélis (‘a group of seven stars”). The 
name given by the Aloxandrine critics to a 

p of weven tragic posts, who wrote at 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
the first half of the 8rd century pc. Their 
names were: Alexander Aitilus, Philisous, 
Soslthsus, Homérus, Hantidés, Sostphinés, 
and L¥edphrén. 

Plaméchs. Literally, “an earthen vessel 
for water”; hence the name plemschie given 
to the last day of the Eleusinian festival, 
wher this kind of vessel was used for pour- 
ing out water. (See ELzusinta.) 

Plsthrén, (1) A measure of length among 
the Greeks =} of a stadium = 100 Greek 
feet little more than 101 English feet, or 
88 yds. 2ft. (2) A unit of square measure, 
the equare of 100 Greek feet, or 10,000 
Greek square fest; Ze. an aren of the extent 
of 10,226'2656 square feet, or about 1196-24 
square yards, fe. about two perches less 
then a rood (or quarter of an acre). 

iny, (1) The elder, Gaius Pttnius 
Stcundus. A Roman representative of en- 
eyclopadic learning, born 28 a..,at Novam 
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Cémum (Como), in Upper Italy. Although 
throughout his life he was almost uninter- 
ruptedly occupied in the service of the 
State, yet at the same time he carried on 
the most widely extended scientific atudies, 
To these he most laboriously devoted all 
his leisure hours, and thus gained for him- 
self the reputation of the most learned man 
cram of « top of oevaty (praectus 
a cays fectus 
le) in Germany ; under Vouatan with 
whom he was in the highest favour, he held 
several times the office of imperial gover- 
nor in the provinces, and superintended the 
imperial finances in Italy. Finally, under 
Titus, he was in command of the fleet 
stationed at Mistnom, when in 79, at the 
oslebrated eruption of Vesuvius, his zeal 
for reoosrch led! him to his death. For a 
detailed account of this event, as well as 
of his literary labours, we have to thank 
his nephew, the younger Pliny (Ep. iii 5; 
vi 16]. Bosides writings upon military, 
grammatical, rhetorical, and biographical 
subjects, he composed two greater historical 
works: a history of the Germanic ware in 
twenty books, and a history of his own time 
in thirty-one books. His last work was the 
Natural History (Nataralis Histdria), in 
thirty-seven books, which hes been pre 
served tous. This was dedicated to Titus, 
a ir published in 77 i, bat he was inde- 
fati; ‘engaged in amplifying it w 1 
time of his death. This ncyelo : is 
compiled from 20,000 notices, which he had. 
extracted from about 2,000 writings by 474 
authors. Book i gives a list of contents 
and the names of the authors used. ii is 
on astronomy and physics, iii-vi, a 
general sketch of geography and ethno. 
graphy, mainly a list of names. vii-xix, 
natural history proper (vii, anthropology } 
viii-xi, zoology of land and’ water animals, 
birds, and insects; xii-xix, botany), xx- 
xxxii, the pharmacology of the vegetable 
kingdom (xx-xxvii) and of the animal king- 
dom (xxviii-xxxii), xxxiti-xzxvii, minera- 
logy and the use of minerals in medicine 
and in painting, sculpture, and the engraving 
of gems, besides valuable notices upon the 
is of art. A kind of comparative 
geography forms the conclusion. 
Considering the extent and varied char- 
acter of the undertaking, the haste with 
which the work was done, the defective 
technical knowledge and small critical 
ability of the author, it cannot be surpris- 
ing thet it includes » large number of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and that its 
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PLOSTELLUM PENICUM——PLOTINUS. 


contents are of very unequal value, detaile ' been preserved, with the exception of a 


that are strange and wonderful, rather than 
really important, having often unduly at- 
tracted the writer's attention, Neverthe- 
lene, the work is a mine of inestimable value 
in the information it gives us respecting the 
seience and art of the ancient world; and 
it is also a splendid monument of human 
industry, Even the unevenness of the style 
ig explained by the mosnic-like character of 
tho work. At one time it is and bald 
in expression; at another, rhetorically 
coloured and impassioned, especially in the 
carefully elaborated introductions to the 
several books. On account of its balk, 
the work was in early times epitomized for 
more convenient use, An epitome of the 
geographical part of Pliny’s Encyclopedia, 

longing to the time of Hadrian, and ex- 
larged by additions from Pompdnius Mela, 
and other authors, forms the Toundation of 
the works of Sdlinus and MartYanus Capella. 











Similarly the Afedictna Plinii is an epitome 
prepared in the 4th century for the use of 
travellera. 


(2) The younger, Gaius Pliniua CocBius 
Séeundus, nephew and adopted son of the 
elder Pliny, born 62 a.p, at Novam Comum. 
Aitor the early death of his father 
Cecilius, he was carefully brought up by 
his mother Plinia, and by his adoptive 
father. He was trained in rhetoric under 
Quintilian, and began his public career as 
au advocate in the nineteenth year of his 
ago, After serving in Syria as military 
tribune, he devoted himself under Domitian 
to the service of the State, and became the 
emperor’s questor, and also a tribune of 
the people and praetor (93). Under Trajan, 
he held the consulship in 100, and about 
112 governed the province of Bithynia as 
imperial legate. He died about 114, very 
widely respected on account of his mild 
and benevolent character, his exemplary 

rivate life, his ability as an orator, his re- 

od taste, and his services to letters. He 
was distinguished by the favour of the em- 
poror, and was in friendly intercourse with 
the most celebrated men of his time, and 
the representatives of literature, Among 
his frionds eppear Quintilian [Zp. ii 14 § 9}, 
Stlins Teale 7], Martial [fi 21], Sue- 
tonius [i 8; iii 8; v 10; ix 84], and above 
all Tacitus [i 6, 20; iv 18; vi 6, 16, 20; 
vil 20, 83; viii 7; ix 10, 14), to whom he 
wag bound by the most genuine mutual 
ottraction, 

Of his poems and forensic 5 
which he published himself, nothing has 





panegyric addressed to Trajan, which he 
pronounced in the Senate in 100 ap. in 
order to thank the emperor for the consul- 
ship conferred upon him. This he aftar- 
wards published in 6 revised form. It is 
in an affected and artificial atyle, 
and is full of the most exaggerated pieces 
of flattery addressed to the emperor; it 
served as a pattern for the later panegyrista, 
Besides this, we possess a collection of 
letters in nine books, dating from the years 
‘97-108, edited by himself. To this collec- 
tion there is added a tenth book, con- 
sisting of the official correspondence be- 
tween him and Trajan, belonging chiefly to 
the time of his Bithynian governorship, 
published, we may presume, after his death, 
{The best known letters in this book are 
that on the punishment of the Christian: 
No. 97, aud the emperor's reply, No. 98 
His letters, in which he buypily imitates 
Cicero, give a clear picture of his own per- 
ity, bis studies, and his intercourse 
with his friends, as well aa of tho public, 
social, and literary life of his time, and aro 
therefore valuable as authorities for the 
history of the same. 

Plésteliam Panicum. A threshing- 
machine used by the Romana. (See 
‘THRESBING.) 

Plétinus. A Greek philosopher, born 206 
AD., at L¥cdpilis in Egypt. Tn the 28th 
year of his life he ppplied himself to philo- 
sophy, and attended the lectures of tho 
most celebrated men of that time in Alex- 
andria. But none of these was able to 
satisfy him, until in Amménius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, he discovered the 
tencher whom he hed sought. With him 
he stayed for eleven years; then, in 243, he 
joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
‘dian against the Persians, in order to Jearn 
the Persian philosophy. In this object ho 
failed, owing to the unsuccesstul iseue of 
the undertaking ; he was even obliged to 
flee for his life to Antioch. In 244 he went 
to Rome, where he worked till 269 with 
great suecess, and gained the emperor Gal- 
‘Hénus himeolf and his wife Salonina as con- 
verts to his teaching, so that he even dared 
to conceive the idea of founding an ideal 
city im Campanis, with the approval and 
support of the emperor: this city was to 
be called Pratondpdlis, and ite inhabitants 
were to live according to the laws of Plato, 
Gallienus was not disinclined to enter into 
the plan; however, it was wrecked by 
the opposition of the imperial counsellors, 


PLOUGH——PLUTARCII 


Plotinus died in 270, on the estate of a 
friend in Campania. With the 60th year of 
his age he had begun to reduca hia teach- 
ing to « written form: the fifty-four trea- 
tisea, which have been preserved to us, were 
ublished after his death by his pupil and 

iographer Porphyry, who revised their 
style and orranged them in order; they 
wore published in six Ennéade (sets of nine 
books). Plotinus was the first to give a 
eystomatic development to the Neo-Platonic 
doctrine, or, at least, the firat to put it 
forth in writing, not indeed with the charm 
of the Platonic dialogues, still less with 
their dialectic force, but nevertheless with 
depth of thought and in pithy, though at 
times carelesa and incorrect, language. It 
is true that there appears even in him a 
mystical tendency, especially in his doc- 
trine of the ecstatic elevation of the soul 
to the divine being, to which he himself 
(according to the testimony of Porphyry) 
attained on four occasions ; but he is still 
completely free from the phantastic and 
superstitious character of the later Neo- 
Platonism, 

Plough (Gr. drdtrin; Lat. dratrum). 
This well-known agricultural implement, 
according to the story gonerally current in 





QD * anege roven. 
(Relief on the peder 








und Pabewerke der Atten, p 34.) 


Greece, was an invention of Damatér, the 
goddess of ogricultnre, who taught its use 
to Triptdismns (y.v.). Originally it was 
constructed of a strong, hook-shaped piece 
of timber, whereof the longer end (Gr. 
histdlorts ; Lat. bivis) served at once as 
plough-tail and pole, while the other acted 
as shareboam (br. elgma ; Lat. dentate), 
This waa fitted in front with the share (Gr. 
hinis; Lat. vomer), and behind with the 
upright plough-tail (Gr. echetle ; Lat. stied). 
At the end of the pole was affixed the 
yoke, in which the oxen or mules by 
which it was to be drawn were harnessed 
(sce outa). Besides the nataral hook-sheped 
DLO. A. 


fw state of Demeter, found i Magnesia; Ginzrot, 
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plough, we have, as early as Hesiod (8th 
century B.C.), a notice of the artificially 
constructed instrument, in which the main 
parts, the pole, the share-beam, and the 
plough-stock (giés) connecting them, were 
of different sorts of wood [Works and 
Days, 495-484]. Roman ploughs bed also 
two earth-boards (aires), which served to 
smooth the furrow [Vergil, Georgie i172). 





(2) TTASIAN PLN GI AND PLOUGHMAR, 


(From an ancient bronze, found nt Areza. Meus, Monu- 
mews per sercire alia Stara d. ant, Popol ital,, ple 14) 


The plaustraratrum (wagon-plough) used 
in Upper Italy was a different kind. In 
this tte ough-stock rested on two low 
wheels, the pole being let into tho axle. 
{In Pliny, N. 2f, xviii 172, the MSS have 
planmorati, altered by Hardouin into 
plaustraratri, Neither word ia found 
elsewhere,] 

Platarch, A Greek writer 
of biographies and mis- 
cellaneous works, who 
was born at Cherdnéa in 
Beotia, about 50 av. He 
came of a distinguished and 
wealthy family, and enjoyed 
a careful education, Hie 
philosophical training he 
received at Athens, eaps- 
cially in the school of the 
Poripatetic Amménius [of 
Lamptre in Attica, who is 
identified with Ammonius) 
the Egyptian. After this he made several 
journeys and stayed s considerable time in 
‘Rome, where he gave public lectures on 
philosophy, was in friendly interconrse with 

of distinction, and conducted the 
education of the future emperor Hadrian. 
From Trajan he received consular rank, 
and by Hadrian he was in his old age 
named préciirator of Greece. He died 
about 120 in his native town, in which 
he held the office of archdn and of priest 
of the Pythian Apollo. 

His fame as an author is founded princi- 
pally. upon his Parallel Livs. These he 
probably prepared in Rome under the reign 

EK 
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of Trajan, but completed end published late 
in life at Cheronea, The biographies are 
divided into connected pairs, cach peir 
placing a Greek and a Roman in juxtaposi- 
tion, and generally ending with a com 
tive view of the two; of these we still 
possess forty-six: Thdseus and Romitlus, 
Licurgus and Nima, Solon and Valerius 
Publicila, The mistocles and Camillus, Pért- 
clas and Fabius Maxtmus, Alctbidds and 
Cortoldnus, Timéléon and Amiius Paulus, 
Pelipidas and Marcellus, Avistidte and the 
elder Cato, Philipemen' and Flamtntnus, 
Pyrrvhus and Marius, Lfeander and Sulla, 
Cimon and Litcullus, Nictas and Crasaus, 
Eumtnes and SertOrius, Agesilaus and 
Pommpttus, Alexander and Cesar, Phocton 
and the younger Cito, Agis and CleomPnes 
and the two Gracchi, Demosthénes and 
Cicero, Demetrius Pbttorcetés and Anto- 
nius, Didneud Brutus, To these are added 
the four specially elaborated lives of Arta- 
weracs Mnemon, Ardtus, Galba, and Otho ; 
number of other biographies are lost. 
Plutarch's object was, not to write history, 
but out of more or less important single 
traits to form distinct sketches of character. 
The sketches show indged @ certain uni- 
formity, inasmuch as Plutarch has a 
pensity to pourtray the persons represented 
either a3 modely of virtue in general, or as 
slavey of some passion in particular; but 
the lives are throughout attractive, owing to 
the liveliness and warmth of the portraiture, 
the moral earnestness with which the; 
are penetrated, and the enthusiasm whieh 
they display ‘for everything noble and 
great. For theae reasons they have always 
had a wide circle of readers. More than 
this, their historical value is not to be 
meanly estimated, in spite of the Inck of 
criticism in the use of the authorities and 
the manifold inaccuracies and mistakos, 
which, in the Roman lives, were in part the 
result of a defective knowledge of the Latin 
language There are a large number of 
valuable pieces of information in which 
they fill up numerous gaps in the histori- 
cal narratives that have been handed down 
to us, Besides this work, eighty-three 
writings of various kinds (some of them 
only fragmenta and epitomes of larger 
treatises) are preserved under the name 
of Plutarch, These are improperly classed 
together under the title Mordlia (ethical 
writings); for this designation is 
applicable to » part of them. The fre ct 
these works is as diverse as their tenour 
snd scope: some are treatises and reports 
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of discourses; a large number ia com- 
in the form of Platonicor Aristotelian 
i ; others again are learned collec- 
tions and notices put together without any 
special plan of arrangement. A consider- 
able portion of them are of disputable 
authenticity or have been proved to be 
spurious. About half are of philosophical 
and ethical enous and srs = the moat 
8 popular ractical tendency, come 
Bf thom boing of gent value forthe Kistory 
of philosophy, such as the work on the 
opinions of the philosophers (De Pldcttze 
PhilssSphorum) in five books. Others be- 
long to the domain of religion and worship, 
such asthe works on Isis and Ostria, on 
the Oracles of the Pythian Priestess, and on 
the Decay of the Oracles ; others to that of 
the nataral sciences, while others again are 
treatises on history and antiquities, or on 
the history of literature, such as the Grock 
and Roman Questions, and the Livea of the 
Ten Orators. (This last is undoubtedly 
spurious.} One of most instructive and 
entertaining of all hia works ia the Table- 
talk (Questiones Convtvtales) in nine books, 
which deal inter alia with a series of ques- 
tions of history, archzology, mythology, and 
physics. But even with these works his 
iterary productiveness was not exhausted ; 
for, besidey these, twenty-four lost writings 
are known to us by their titles and by frag- 
ments. In his language he aims at attain- 
ing the pure Attio style, without, however, 
being able altogether to avoid the deviations 
from that standard which were generally 
prevalent in his time. 

Phitéus. (1) A penthouse or mantlet 
used by the Romans in sieges. (For more 
ace Simon.) {(2) The backboard of a bed, 
or the raised end of a conch. (8) A dwarf 
wall or parapet. (4) A bookshelf, bookcase, 
or desk. 


Plats (Gr. Piaton), In Greek mytho- 
logy, the prince of the underworld = 
Hadés (¢.v.). 

Platus. The Greek personification of 
riches; born in Crete as the son of Damétér 
and her beloved I&eYsn or Iistue, whom 
Zeus out of jealousy killed with lightning. 
‘He was supposed to have been blinded by 
Zeus, because ha distributes his gifts with- 
out choice. In Thebes and Athens he was 
represented as a child on the arm of T}ché 
and of Biréné (¢.v., with ont). 

Plyntéria, A festival at Athens in honour 
of Athand, goddess of the city. (For more 
see CALLYNTERIA.) 

Payx. A place at Athens (no longer to 
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be identified with certainty), in which the 
assemblies of the people were held. _ | 

Podilirius, Son of Asclépins and Eprns. 
Like his brother Machaon (9.v.), leech to 
the Greeks before Troy, and a brave warrior 
‘besides. 

Pédareés, (1) The name of Priam (gv) 
in his youth. 

(2) Brother of Protestlaus (9.v.), aud after 
his death commander of his troops. 

Podargé (“the swift-footed”), One of 
the Harpies (q.v.). 

Pooks. King of the Malians at the foot of 
(te. He set light to the pyre of Hériclés, 
in return for which the hero gave him his 
bow and his poisoned arrows, His son was 
Philoctatas (9.0.). 

Poélémarch. (1) The third among the 
Athenian archous (9.v.). (2) Among the 
Spartans this was originally the designation 
of a high officer, who, without any specific 
command, was employed by the king for 
special duties, In later times it denoted 
the commander of a mdra (q.v.). 

Polémdn, The name of soveral Greek 
authors: 

(1) The Pertegetes, the most celebrated 
of that class of writers (see PerrecKTes) 
Born in the district of Troas, he afterwards 
settled at Athens, where he was presented 
with the citizenship, about 200 uc. He 
there worked up the material which he 
had collected from inscriptions, dedications, 
and public monuments of all kinda, into a 
fam bee of works (énter atia, on Athens, and 
on tho holy road from Athens to Eleusia), 
which in’ sneceeding times were much 
quoted and highly valued as a mine of 
archeological facts, and of important points 
connected with the history of art. The 
frngments which are preserved enable us 
to recognise him as a well-road author. 

(2) Antonius Polemon, the Sophist, or 
rhetorician ; a native of LaddIcéa, who lived 
in the first half of the 2ad century A.D. and 
presided over a flourishing school of rhetoric 
in Smyrna. He was much esteemed by hia 
contemporaries and in high favour with the 
emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Autininus 
Pius, Towards the end of his life he was 
amartyr to the gout, and accordingly put 
an end to his life io his 56th year, by 
causing himself to be buried alive in the 
tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea. His 
fame wes founded principally on the pithi- 
nesa and adroitness of his improvisations. 
There are preserved two declamations by 
him, artificial variations upon the same 
theme (funeral orations in hapour of Cfns- 
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girus and Callimichus, the generals who 
fell at Marathon]. 

Péléte. A financial board at Athen, 
composed of ten members chosen yearly 
from the tribes by lot, Their chief dutios 
were the leaning of the public taxes and the 
selling of confiscated goods. [Ariatotle, On 
the Constitution of Athens, 47.] 

Polis (or JM achus,  protectress of the 
city”). A special nanie of Athéné (g.v.) in 
mnny Greek cities, bat particularly at 
Athens, 

Pollux, (1) See Dioscuri. 

(2) Jalius Pollux. A Greek rhetorician, 
a native of Naucritis in Egypt, in the latter 
half of the 2nd century A.D., tutor of the 
emperor Commédus, from whoin he received 
an appointment asa public teacher in Athens. 
His contemporaries, such as Lucian, ridi- 
cutlod him for his small capacity, [Iincian 
is supposed to have attacked him in his 
Rhetérum Praceptor, his Lewtphdnés, and 
his De Scitatione, chap. 33.) We possess 
from his hand a dictionary in ten books 
dedicated to his pupil, This is arranged, 
not in the order of the alphabet, but ac- 
cording to subjects. In apite of all its 
confusion, and its want of critical acumen, 
it throws much light on the Janguage, 
literature, and antiquities of Greece. 

Pdlyenus, A Greek writer, born in 
Macedonia, lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D., ag a rhetorician and advocate 
at Rome, under Marcus Aurélius and Licius 
Vérus. When the latter was setting out 
for the war against the Parthians in 162, 
Polyzenus, being prevented by his age from 
taking part in the campaign, addressed to 
him a collection of military stratagems 
compiled from old writers, under the title 
Stratagicd, or Strdtegemdtd, in eight books, 

i ious errors, this labo- 
rious and copious collection is not without 
value for purposes of historical research. 

Pélybius. One of the most important 
Greek historians, born about 204 3.¢, at 
‘Megalopolis; the son of Lécortds, general of 
the Achwan League in 185-4 and after 183, 
Throngh his father, and his father's friend 
Phrlopemén, he early acquired a deep in- 
sight into mititery and political affairs, and 
was afterwards entrusied with high federal 
offices, such as the commandership of the 
cavalry, the highest position next to the 
federal’ generalship. In thia capacity he 
directed his efforts towards maintaining 
the independence of the Achman League. 
‘As chief representative of the policy of 
neutrality during the war of the Romans 
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againet Perseus of Macedonia, he attracted 
the suspicion of the Romans, and was one 
of the 1,000 noble Achzans who in 166 
were transported to Rome as hostages, and 
detained there for seventeen years. In 
Rome, by virtue of his high culture, he was 
admitted to the most distinguished houses, 
in particular to thatof Zmf!lius Paulus, the 
conqueror in the Macedonian War, who 
entrnsted him with the education of his 
sons, Fbins and the younger Scipio. He 
was on terms of tho most cordial friendship 
with the latter, whose counsellor he became. 
Through Scipio’s intercession in 150, Poly- 
bius obtnined leave to retnrn to his home 
with thoge of the Achzans who still sur- 
vived. But, in the very next year, he went 
with his friend to Africa, and was present 
at the capture of Carthage, 146 Bc, After 
the destruction of Corinth in the same year, 
he returned to his native Innd, aud inade 
use of hie credit with the Romans to 
lighten, as far as he could, the Int of his 
unfortunate countrymen. When Greece 
was converted into a Romau province, he 
was entrusted with the difficult task of 
organizing the new form of government in 
the Greek towns, aud in this office gained 
for himself the highest recognition both 
from the conquerors and from the con- 
quered, the latter rewarding his services 
by setting up statues to him, and by other 
marks of honour. Pel bias, Epitome. xt 
10; Pausanias, viii 30, 87, 44, 48, The 
pedestal of euch a statue has been disco- 
vered at Olympia.] The succeeding years 
he seema to have spent in Rome, engaged 
on the completion of his historical work, 
and occasionally undertaking long journeys 
throngh the Mediterranean countries in the 
interests of his history, more particularly 
with a view to obtsining actual ocular 
knowledge of historical sitox. After the 
death of bis patron, he returned to Greece, 
and died in 122, at tho ago of oighty-two, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse. 
During his long sojourn in Rome, his study 
of the history aud constitution of Rome, as 
well as his personal experiences, inspired 
him with the conviction, that the Roman 
le owed the magnificent development 
of their power, not to fortune, but to their 
own fitness, and to the excellence of their 
political and military institutions, as com- 
pared with those of other States, and that 
therefore their rapid rise to world-wide 
dominion had been in some measure an 
historical necessity. In order to enlighten 
his countrymen on this point, and thereby 
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to supply them with » certain consolation 
for their fate, he composed hia Universal 
History of the period between 220 and 146 
B.C., in forty books. Of these the first two 
are in the form of an Introduction, and give 
a compendium of events in Italy, Alrica, 
and Greece, from the destruction of Rome 
by the Gavis to the first Punic War, thna 
recording the rise of the Roman supremacy. 
‘The first main division (books iii-xxx) con- 
tained 1 synchrouistic arrangement the 
occurrences from 220 to 168; that is, of 
the time in which Rome was founding its 
world-wide dominion through the Hanni~ 
Dalic, Macedonian, Syrian, and Spanish 
wars. The second (books xxxi-xl) de- 
scribed the maintenance and consolidation 
of this dominion against the attempts to 
ovorthrow it in the years 168-146, Of this 
work only books i-v have been preserved 
in n complete form ; of the reat we possous 
merely fragments and epitomes. This is 
especially to he regretted in those parts in 
which PolyLias narrates eventa which came 
within his own experience, He is the first 
representative of that perticalas type of his 
torical composition, which does not merely 
rocount the several facta and phenomena 
in chronological order, but goes back to 
the causes of eventa, and sets forth their 
resnits. His work rests upon o knowledge 
of the art of war and of politics, such og 
few ancient histerians possessed; upon a 
careful examination of tradition, conducted 
with keen criticiam; partly also upon what 
he had himself seen, and upon the commu- 
nications of eye-witnesses and actors in the 
events. It sots forth the course of occur- 
rences with clearness, penetration, sound 
judgment, and love of trnth, and, among 
the circumstances affecting the result, lays 
especial stresa on the geographical condi- 
tions. It belongs therefore to the greatest 
productions of ancient historical writing, 
though, in respact to language and style, it 
does not attain the standard of Attic prose. 
The Innguage is often wanting in purity, 
and the style stiff ond inharmonious. 

Palgbus. King of Corinth, foster-father 
of @dtpis (9.0.). 

Polychromy. The ancient practice of 
colouring pieces of sculpture, as well as 
certain portions of the exterior and interior 
of buildings. (See ScuLProRE, at oy 

Polfelitus (Lat; Gr. Poljeleites). Next 
to hie somewhat older contemporary Phidtar, 
the most admired soulptor of antiquity. He 
was a native of Argos, and, like Phidias, a 
pupilofAgélidés. His name marke an epoch 
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in the development of Greek art, owing to 
his baving Inid down rules of universal 
application with regard to the proportions 
of the human body in its mean atandard of 
height, age, ete. In close accordance with 
these rules he fashioned a typical figure, 
the Dorjphorus, a powerful youth with a 
spear in his hond: this figure was called 
the Canon, and for a long time served as a 
“standard” for succeeding artists [Pliny, 
N. H. xxxiv 65]. The rules which he 
practically applied in the Canon he also 
sot forth theoretically in a written work 
|Galen, in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, § 958, 
959]. ‘It is also snid of him that, when he 
made etatues in an attitude of rest, instead 
of dividing the weight of the body equally 
between the two feet, according to the cus- 
tom which had hitherto prevailed, he intro- 
duced the practice of causing them to rest 
upon one foot, with the other foot lightly 
raised, whereby the impression of al 
ense and calm repose was for the first time 
fully prodnced (Pliny, 2. 06) Bxoept the 
celebrated chrysélephantine colossal statue of 
Hera (q.v.), which he made for the temple of 
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the godiless at Argos [Pausanias, i 17 § 4] 
when it was rebuilt after a fire in 423 Bc, 
he produced statues in bronze alone, and 
almost exclusively of men in the prime of 
youth, such as the Doryphorus already men- 
tioned ; the Diddam2uus, a youth of softer 
lineaments, who is tying » band round his 
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head [Pliny, Zc. 55; Lucion, Philopseudea, 
18]; and an Amazon, which wes proferred 
even to thatof Phidias[Pliny, L.c.53). These 
statues may still be identified in copies of 
2 later time (ere cut, and compare cut under 
Awazoxs). Ha alo worked as an architect. 
The theatre at Epidaurns (of which con- 
siderable remains still exiar), and the cir 
cular structure called the 1/0/03, and tho 
temple of Asclépius [Pausanias, ii 27: ep. 
plan in Baedeker'a Greece, p. 241], aie now 
generally assigned to the younger Polyclitus, 

[Polyclitus the Younger was a pupil of 
the Argive sculptor Nauogdaa, Among his 
works was a statue of the athlete Agéndr 
(Pausnnins, vi 6 § 2), and of Zeus Philos at 
Mégaldpdlts, in which the god was repre- 
sented with some of the attribntes of 
Dionysus (ib. viii 81 § 4). The statues of 
Zeus MeilichWs at Argos (ib. ii 20 § 1), and 
those of Apollo, Lets and Artémis on Mount 
Lycdné near Argos (ib. 24 § 5), may possibly 
be assigned to the elder Polyclitus (Over- 
beck, Schriftquelien, §§ 941-8).] (J. 1. 8. 

Polydectés. Son of Magnes, king of 
island of Sériphus; attempted to compel 
Danaé to marry him, but was turned into 
@ stone by her son Perseus (9.7) by the 
sight of the head of Médisa. 

Pdlgdencés (Lat. Poliux). See Dioscurt. 

Poifdérus. (1) Son of Cadmus ond 
Harménta, father of Labdicua, and great- 
grandinther of (Edipis. 

(2) Youngent son of Priam and of Las- 
thdd, his father's favourite son, He was 
Killed while yet a boy by Achilles. The 
tragedians make him the son of Priam and 
Héciba, who, before the fall of Troy, com- 
mitted him with many treasures to the care 
of their gnest-friend, the Thracion king 
Polfméstor (or Polymnéstér). After the 
capture of Troy Polymestor puts the boy 
to death, in order to get posseasion of the 
gold, aud throws the body into the sea, 
The waves cast it up on the Trojan shore, 
and here Hecubs finds it, just as Polyxén’ 
is on the point of being sacrificed. Out of 
revenge she, with the help of the captive 
‘Trojan women, kilis the two children of 
the murderer, and blinds Polymestor him- 
self, According to another version, Ilind, 
Priam’s daughter and Polymestors wife, 
brings up the brother, who has been com- 
mitted to her charge, as her own son, while 
she gives up her child Detphtlus (or Datp}- 
lus) instead of Polydorus. The Greeks, who 
wish to exterminate the race of Priam, win 
over Polymestor by promising him the hand 
of Electra and a large present of money in 
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return for the murder of Polydorna, Poly- 
mestor then murders his own son, and is 
blinded and killed by Ilione. 

(8) A Greek sculptor, of the school of 
Rhodes, author (in conjunction with Agé- 
sander and Athén&dérus) of the celebrated 
group of Ladcdn (9.0.). 

Pdlygnétus. The celebrated Greek 
psintor of the island of Thists. He worked 
chiefly in Athens, whither he had been 
invited by Ctmon about 4608.c., and where 
he received the citizenship. His most cele- 
brated paintings were the Capture of Troy 
and the Descent of Odysseus into Hades, in 
the hall erected by the Cnidians at Delphi. 
‘We possess a description of them in consider- 
able detail by Pausanias [x 25-31]. Other 
celebrated paintings by him (though several 
of his contemporaries were associated with 
him in their execntion) were to be seen in 
the Stia Pesctl8, the Capture of Sroy and 
the Battle of Marathon (ib. 15}, and in the 
temples of the Dioscari (i. 18 § 1}, and of 
Théseus at Athens. Though his worke 
were only tinted outlines traced upon a 
coloured background, without shading and 
without any perspective, and sketched, as 
it were, in simple relief, all on the same 
plang, still his clear, rhythmical composi- 
tion, the delicacy of his drawing, the im- 
pressiveness of his contoura, and the nobility 
of hie figures were highly celebrated (Over- 
bock’s Schriftquellen, 1067-1079]. 

Pol¢hymnia fer Polymnta). The Muse of 
serious songs of adoration. (See Muses.) 

Polyidus, Son of Cosrknus, grandson 
of Abts, great-grandson of Mélampiis, 
father of Buchénér, Ast¥critts, and Manto; 
like his ancestor, a celebrated seer, who 
flourished, according to different accounts, 
either at Corinth or Argos or Magar’. To 
his son he prophesied his death before 
Troy; aud the gon of Minés, Glaucus 
(g.v.,'2), be raised from the dead. At 
Megara he cleansed Alcithdis from the 
murder of his son Callipélis, and erected 
the temple of Diongsus, 

Polyméstér, A Thracian king. Hoe mur- 
dered Pélfdérus, the son of Priam, who had 
been entrusted to his protection, end was 
blinded by Héciiba and the captive Trojan 
women. (Cp. Po.yporvs.) 

Polymnla. See PoyHrMnta. 

Polynicée (Gr. Potdinedkes) Son of Edtpas 
and Iscaaté, was driven out of Thebes 
his brother Etatolés (see @prevs), and 
to Adrastus (q.v.) of Argos, who gave him 
his danghter Argia in marriage, and b brought 
about the expedition of the Seven against 
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Thebes in order to restore him. He felt 
in single combat with Eteocles. His body, 
which hed been thrown to the birds, was 
buried by his sister Antiginé (¢.v.). | His 
son was Thersander (g.v.). 

Pélgphémus, Son of Péseidén and the 
Nymph Thidsa; the one-eyed Cyclops, who 
held Odysseus prisoner in his cave and ate 
several of the compenions, until the hero 
made him drunk and blinded him. Later 
legends made him the lover of the beautiful 
Nymph Galatea. 

*polyptychén, See DierycHon. 

Polytachnus. Sec Aipon, 

Polyxina. Daughter of Priam and 
HBcitbs, the betrothed of Achilles, who, at 
his wedding with her in the temple of the 
Thymbriean Apollo, was killed by Paris. 
After the fall of Troy the ehade of Achillea 
demanded the expiation of his death with 
her blood, and she waa sacrificed on his 
funera) pyre. 

Pémériam. A name given by the Romans 
to the space, originally along the city-wall 
within and without, which was left vacant 
and reckoned holy. This space was marked 
off by stones, and in respect to the auspices 
formed the limit between city and country. 
[See Livy, i 44, and Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum ii 11, ed, J. B. Mayor. ; 

The old Pomerium remained unchanged 
until the time of Sulla; after him it was 

in extended by Casar, Augustus, Claudius 
lero, Vespasian and ‘Titus, Hadrian, anc 
probably also Trajan and Aurelian, An 
extension of the Pomerium was only ad- 
missible on the yand of an extension 
of the legal boundaries of the Empire. 
[Tacitus, Ann. xii 23.) 

Pomona. The Latin goddess of fruit 
trees, who in Rome had a flemen of her own 
(Pombnalis). Like Vertumnus, who was 
regarded as her husband, she was particu- 
larly honoured in the country. Art repre- 
sents her as a fair damsel, with fruits in 
her bosom, and the pruning-knife in her 
hand. 4 

Pompélus Trogus. contemporary of 
Livy, suthor of tho fret Homan geseral 
history. He was of Gaulish origin; his 
grandiather received the Roman citizenship 
from Pompeius in the Sertorian War, and his 
father served under Cassar, and discharged 
at the same time the offices of a secretary, 
an ambaaeador, and a keeper of the seals. 
His extensive work in 44 books waa drawn 
from Greek sources, and was entitled His- 
tériee Philipptce, because the history of 
the various peoples was grouped round the 
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Macedonian empire founded by Philip; it 
began with Ninus, and reached down to his 
own time. With the historical narrative 
there bhi interwoven parabens descrip- 
tions relating to geo, ethne 
and uataral toon; Sod iadeod bette ak 
to have also composed goological and botani- 
cal works, Of the histories we now possess 
poly Tate 5 the contents of the several 
ooks (ci 1@_prolégi) and the epitome 
of Justin. (See pees = 

Pompénius. (1) Lacius Pomponius 
Bononicnsis, ie, of B&nonia (Bologna), 
flourished about 908.c. He was the first 
to raise the hitherto improvised popular 
pays called Atclidnae (q.v.) to a species of art 

yy the introduction of written composition 
in the metrical forms and technical rules of 
tho Greeks. He is particularly praised for 
richness of fancy, liveliness in playa upon 
words, and readiness in the use of rustic 
and farcical language. [Velleius Pat., ii 
9 § 6; Macrobius, Saturnalia vi 9 § 4; 
Seneca, Controv. vii 18 § 9.] About 70 
titles of plays by him are mentioned, a pro- 
ductiveness explained by the small compass 
of the Atellance as being after-pieces. Some 
titles point to travesties of mythological 
aubjects, such a6 the Stpposititious Aga- 
memnon and the Award of the Armour 
(of Achilles). 

(2) Titus Pomponius Atticus. See 
Articus. 

(8) Lacius Pomponina Stcvndus. The 
most important tragedian of the time of the 
Empire, probably the last who wrote for 
tho stage. He lived under Trbérfas and 
‘was a partisan of Séjanus, after whose fall 
(81 a.p.) he had to submit to be kept in 
custody by his brother for six years, until 
Caltgiila gave him his freedom. In 44 he 
was consul; in BO he fought with success 
against the Chatti, and received triumphal 
hononrs from Claudius. His poeticel pro- 
Auctions are highly spoken of by Tacitus 
[Ann. xii 28} and Quintilian [x 1 § 98}. 
‘We possess only very scanty remains of 
his tragedies. 

(4) Pomponius Mela. A native of 
Tingentera in Spain. He composed a 
description of the world in three books 
(De Chordgraphia), the easlioat work of 
this kind which we possess, and the 
special work on the subject, which Roman 
Literature has to show. According to a 
notice in the book [iii 49], it was written 
either in 40 a.p., when Oaligtii triamphed 
over the Britons, or in 44, when Claudius 
did the same, ‘The suthor’s information 
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does not rest upon personel inspection, 
bnt it is drawn from good, though mostly 
antiquated, Greek sources, Writing in a 
brief and concise style, he describes in the 
form of e coasting-voyage, with North Africa 
for its starting-point, the various countries of 
the then known world in geographical order, 
until he comes back by way of Western 
Africa to the point from which he set out. 
His language bears the rhetorical character 
of his time. 

(8) Sextus Pomponius. A distinguished 
jurist of the first half of the 2nd century 
AD. He composed, among other works, a 
history of law and jurisprudence down to 
the time of Hadrian, which is frequently 
quoted in the Digest. 

(6) Pompontus Porphirio. Roman gram- 
merian, who lived in the first half of the 
nd century A.D., and composed a commen- 
tary on Horace, a fragmentary abridgment 
of which is atill preserved, 

Pont! A member of the highest 
priestly college in Rome, to which belonged 
the superintendence over all sacred obser 
vances, whether performed by the State or 
by private persons. The meaning of the 
name is ancertain; the interpretation which 
follows most obviously from the form of' the 
word, that of “ bridge-builder,” reforred in 

icular to the sacred bridge on piles 
Eons sublictus) over the Tiber, is open to 
many objections! The foundation of the 
college is ascribed to Numa; at firat it pro 
bably consisted of six patrician members, 
with the addition of the king, whose place, 
after the abolition of the Monarchy, was 
traneforred to the pontifex mamtnus (high- 
pontiff}; from 300 mo. it was composed of 
nine membera (4 patrician and 5 plebeian), 
from the time of Salla af fifteen (Tpatricien 
and 8 plebeian); Crear added another mem- 
ber; and the emperors also raised the number 
at their pleasure, The offive was for life, 
as was also that of the president. While, 
in the time of the Monarchy, the pontiffa 
were probably named by the king, under 
the Republic the college for a long time 
filled up its own numbers by co-optation, 
and also appointed the high-pontif’ from 
among itsmembers. From somewhere about 
250 B.o. the election of the latter took place 
in the edmitia of the tribes under the pre 
nidency of a pontiff, and, from 108 8.¢., the 


1 Profesor Nettleship angacs in support of it 


in his Lectures and Ereays,p. 27. If the Itahen 
immigration came overland, the office af bridge- 
Yuilder would be of great importance It is 


apparently connected with river-warebip. 
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other members were alxo elected in the 
comitia out of a fixed number of candidates 
presented by the college. Under the Em- 
pire a preliminary election was held by the 
Senate, ond merely confirmed by the comitia, 

Bosides the pontiffs proper, there were 
also included in the college the rex sacro- 
rum, the three higher flamens and the three 
pontl/ tees mindrés, who assisted the pontiffs 
in transactions relating to sacrificos and in 
their official business, besides sharing in 
the deliberations and the banquets of the 
whole collogo: these ranked according to 
length of service. In the earlier time an 
advanced age, with freedom from secular 
offices, was necersary for eligibility to the 
pontificate; the high-pontiff, among other 
restrictions, was not allowed to loave Italy, 
was obliged to have a wife without reproach, 
and might not enter upon a vecond marriage 
or see a dend body, much less touch onc. 
‘As regards his position, he was, as ypiritnal 
successor of the king, the sole holder aud 
exerciser of the pontifical powor; and his 
official dwelling was in the king’s house, 
the régia of Numn adjoining the Forum, 
the sont of the oldest State worship. The 
college existed by his side only as a deli- 
berative and executive body of personal 
asgistants. He appointed to the most im- 
portant priestly offices of the State, those 
of flamen, of vestal, and of rex sacrorum ; 
he made public the authoritative decisions 
of the college, In matters which came 
within the Limits of his official action, he 
had the right of taking auspices, of holding 
assemblies of the people, aud of publishing 
eilicts. He also exercised a certain juris- 
diction over the persons subject to his high- 
priestly power, especially the flamens and 
‘Vestals, over whom his authority was that 
of an actual father. Owing to the great 
importance of the office, the emperors from. 
the time of Augustns undertook it them- 
aelves, and retained it, even in Christian 
times, until the year S82. As rogards the 
functions of the college, besides performing 
a number of special sacrifices in the service 
of the household gods, they exercised (as 
already mentioned) a stiperintendence over 
the whole domain of the religions services 
recognised by the State, public and private. 
In all Soe which peas conoerning the 
religious obligations of the State towards 
the gods, or concerning the form of any 
religious offices which were to be under- 
taken, their opinion was asked by the 
Senate and by the other secular bodies, who 
were obliged unhesitatingly to follow it. 
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In the various religious transactions, ex- 
piatory offerings, vows, dedications, conse- 
crations, solemn appropriations, undertaken 
on behalf of the State, their assistance was 
invited by the official bodies, in order that 
they might provide for the correct perform- 
especially by dictating the prayers. 

The knowledge of the various rites was 
handed down by the Libri pantf ect which 
were erved in the official dwelling of 
the high-pontiff and kept secret. These 
ineluded the forms of prayer, the rules of 
ritual for the formance of ceremonial 
observances, the acta pontificum, ie. the 
records relating to the official actions of 
the college, aud the commentartt pontificum, 
ie, the collection of opinions delivered. to 
which they were ax a rule obliged to hava 
recourse when giving now ones. 

An important and indeed universal intlu- 
ence was exercised by the pontiff’, not only 
on religious, but also on civic life, by means 
of the regulation of the calendar, which was 
assigned to them ss possesyiug technical 
knowledge of the subject; and by means of 
their superintendence over the observance 
of the holidays. Owing to the character of 
the Roman reckoning of the yoar, it was 
necessary from time to time to intercalate 
certain days, with a view to bringing the 
calendar into agreoment with the actual 
seasons to which the festivals were ori- 
ginally attachod ; and special technical know- 
ledge was noedod, in order to be sure on 
what day the festivals fell. This technical 
knowledge was kept secret y the pontiffa 
as being a means of power. It was for the 
month actually current that they gave in- 
formation to the people as to the distribution 
of the days, the festivals falling within the 
month, and the lawfal and unlawful days 
(fasti ond néfasti, q.v.) for civil and legal 
transactions. Jn 304 B.C. the calendar of 
the months was made public by Gneus 
Flavius; but the pontiffs atill retained the 
right of regulating the year by intercala- 
tions, and thereby the power of furthering 
or hindering the aims of parties and indi- 
viduals by arbitrary iusertion of intercalary 
mouths, This they kept until the final 
regulation of the year introduced by Cesar 
as high-pontiff in 463.0, Closely connected 
with the superintendencs of the calendar 
was the keeping of the lista of the yearly 
magistrates, especislly of the consuls, since 
it was by their names that the years were 
doted, as well a the keeping of the yearly 
chronicle. (See aera) 

As experts in the law of ritual, the pontiffa 
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had the superintendence over many transac- 
tions of private life, so fares ceremonial ques- 
tions were connected with them, such as the 
conclusion of marriages, adoption by means 
of arrogation, and burial. Hyen upon the 
civil law they had originally great influence, 
inasmuch as they alone wera in traditional 

session of the solemn legal formile, 

nown es the legis actiénes, which were 

necessary for every legal transection, in- 
cluding the settlement of legal business and 
the forms for bringing lawsuits. They even 
gave legal opinions, which obtained recog- 
ition in the courts as customary law, by 
the side of the written law, and grew into 
@ second authoritative source of Roman law. 
Until the establishment of the pretorship 
(866 BC), a member of the college was 
appointed every year to impart information 
to private persons concoining the legal 
forms connected with the formulating of 
plaints and other leyal business. The Irgis 
actiones wore made public for the first 
time by the above-mentioned Flavius at 
the samo time as the calendar. (See 
JURISPRUDENCE.) 

Pontius, A special name of the sea-god 
Glaucus (q.v.). 

Pontus. The sea, son of Gara, and, by her 
again, father of Néreus, Thaumas, Phorc¥'s, 
-06t6, and Eurybla. 

Poépinw. Roman cook-shops. (Sve Ixns.) 

Popliffigia. The festival of the Hight of 
the people, (See CAPROTINA.) 

Porfirius Optatiinus (Prbftitus), A Latin 
‘poet, who composed, about 33U A.p ,a series 
of short pooms in praise of Constantine, ean- 
stracted in highly artificial manner. | [All 
the lines in each poem contain exactly the 
‘same number of letters.] By this composi- 
tion he obtained his recall from banishment 
and won the favour of the emperor. The 
commondatory letter of Constantine, as well 
as the thanks of the poet, have come down 
to 1s with tho poem. 

Porphyridn, (1) One of the Giants, (See 
GIGANTES.) 

(2) See Pomrontus (6). 

Porphyry (Greek, Porphjris). A Greek 
‘scholar and philosopher; in the latter 
capacity a yotary of Neoplatonian, He 
was born 233 4.p. at Batdnzes in Syrin, and 
received his education at Tyre, and nfter- 
-wards studied grammar, rhetoric, and philo- 
sopby at Athens with Longinus, who instead 
of his Syrian name Afaichus (“king”), gave 
him the Greek name Porphjjrtde (“clad in 
royal purple”). The fame of the Neoplatonist 
‘Plotinus drew him in 268 to Rome, where, 
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after some initial opposition, he for six years 
enthusiastically devoted hintself to the andy 
of the Neoplatonic philosophy. Being at- 
tacked by a dangerous melancholy, the 
result of overwork, he went,on the advice 
of Plotinus, to Sicily, whence after five years 
he returned to Rome, strengthened in inind 
and body. Here, until his death (304), he 
taught iilosophy in the spirit of Plotinus, 
especially by bringing the teaching of his 
master within the reach of general know- 
ledge by his clear and attractive exposition. 
His most important acholar was Iambitchus. 
‘A man of varied culture, Porphyry was par- 
ticularly prolific as an author in the domain 
of philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arith- 
motic, geometry, and music; however, most 
of his works, including the most important, 
are lost, among them a treatine against the 
Christians in fifteen books, which was pub- 
liely burned under Théddésins II (435). 
‘We have to lament the loss of his history 
of Greek philosophy before Plato in four 
books, of which we now possexs only the 
(cortainly uncritical) Life of Pythagoras, 
and that not complete, Besides this there 
are preserved a Life of Plotinus; a Com- 
pendium of the System af Plotinus, in the 
form of aphorisms; a work on abstaining 
from animal food (De Abstinentié) in four 
books, from the Pythagorean point of view, 
valuable for its fulness of information on 
philosophy, ond on the religions. forms of 
titnal, and customs of various peoples; an 
Introduction to the Categoriva of Aristotle, 
and a commentary on the saine, in the form 
of questions and answers; a compendiam 
of his own practical philosophy in the form 
of a Letter ta Marcella, » widow without 
roporty, and with seven children, whom 
lotinas married in his old age on account 
of her euthnaiasin for philosophy; Seholia 
on Homer, discussions on a number of 
Homeric questions, an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Homeric story of the grotto of 
the Nymphs in the Odyssey; and a Com- 
mentary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. 
Porrima. See CARMENTA. 
Porticus, The Roman name for a coloa- 
nade. (See STA.) 
Portland Vase. See Grus, at end. 
Portértum. The custom levied by the 
Romana upon imports and exports; it was 
introduced as early as the timeof the kings, 
and was generally leased to publicand (gr). 
In 60 3.0. it was abolished for Italy, but 
was re-introduced by Caser for foreign 
goods, and after that time always continued 
to exist. Free and allied cities were. in 
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earlier times, allowed to levy the custome for 
their own territory, but from these 
were to be exempt, Under the emperors 
customs were levied not only at the frontier 
of the Empire, but also at the frontiers of 
the several provinces or of combinations 
of provinces united in one excise-district. 
Besides this the percentage levied on the 
urchesing price of articles was different 
in different districts. The export of many 
articles was forbidden, especially of corn, 
oil, wine, salt, iron, and gold. 

Portainus, The Roman god of harbours.! 
Like Janus, the god of coming in and going 
out, he was represented with a key, and was 

rhaps only a personification of one attri- 

ute of Janus, He had a xpecial flamen in 
Rome (Portandlis), and at the harbour on 
the Tibor he had a temple, where a festival, 
the Portunatia, was held in his honour 
every year on August 17th. In later times 
he was identified with the Greek Palamén. 

Péseidippus. Ono of the most eminent 
posts of the New Comedy, a native of Cas- 
pandréa in Macedonia, He began to exhibit 
for the first time in the third year after 
the death of Ménander, or in u.c. 289. Of 
his Dieoes, as many as forty are mentioned 
‘by name, bat only fragments of them are 
preserved. It was probably in imitation of 
one of these that the Ménochmi of Plautus 
wan written, 

Poseidén, The Greek god of the sea and 
of everything liquid, son of Crénus 
Rhéa; a younger brother of Zeus, accord- 
ing to Homer; an elder brother, according 
to Hesiod. At the distribntion of the world 
the rule ovor the soa and all its gods and 
creatures fell to him, as the rule over the 
sky fell to Zeus, and that over the under- 
world to Plato. His wife is Amphitrité, his 





aon Tritdn, his danghter Benthéatk¢mé. As , 


described by Homer [J/. xiii 21], ho has lus 
dwelling in the depth of the sea in a golden 
palace near Eigm, according to the usual 
acceptation on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, where hy also his other placa of 
worship mentioned by Homer, Héitod [J2. 
viii 203}, afterwards overthrown by an 
earthquake. On leaving his palace, 
clad in a golden robe and wields in his hand 
a goldon whip, while he stands in a chariot 
drawn by swift-footed steeds with hoofs of 
bronze and manes of gold, with the monsters 
of the deep bounding and frisking around 
him, a8 he drives over the sea, which joy- 
1 Perhaps originally the god of house end 
home, portus in ita old sense of the entrance toe 
house (ep. Prof. Nettleship's Essays, p. 26), 
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fully opens before his advance, As Zeus 
| beara the lightning, eo Poseidon bears the 
ighty trident, with which he stirs up the 
sea, cleaves rocks, and makes fountains and 
horses spring forth from them, Another 
symbol of the stormy flood is the bull, for 
which reason men offered sacrifice to Posei- 
don with dark-coloured bulls, while on the 
other hand, the dolphin is a symbol of the 
peaceful and calmsgea, For, while he senda 
storm and shipwreck, he is also a beneficent 
god, who sends favourable winds. Every 
occapatian on or by the sea, navigation, 
trade, fishing, is subject to his power: he 
also it is who grants victory by sea. Seaiar- 
ing g peoples traced their origin to him But, 
as the sea was thought of as supporting the 
earth and as pressing into its hidden clefts 
and hollows, 80 Poseidon was worshipped 
froma one point of view as “the supporter of 
the earth” (gairochts), from the other as “the 
shaker of the earth” (enndstgaiss, endst 
chthon), who makes the earth quake beneath 
the blows of his trident, Agsuch he was wor- 
shipped in districts which were a prey to 
earthquakes, asin Sparta, or in those which 
could show traces of great convulsions, ap 
in Thessaly, where he was said to have 
ned up the Vale of Temps, and formed 
the outlet of the Pénétis into the 
shattering the wall of rock which inc! 
the valley. In the interior Poseidon was 
often worshipped as the creator of waters, 
especially of springs and the blessing brought. 
by them; so particularly in Argolis and 
Arcadia, where, as being the fertilizin; 
god, he was even regarded as the lover 
Démétér and father of Perséphind. In the 
course of time, under the predominance of the 
conception of Poseidon as god of the sea, 
_ his worship in such inland places fell into 
the background, and was displaced by that 
| of other deities. Hence arose the legends of 
his contests with other gods for particular 
countries, as with Athéné for Athens and 
Trezén, and with Héra for Argélis, and of 
exchanges, as that of Delphi for the island 
of Cilaurfa, which belonged to Apollo, He 
was also regarded as the creator and tamer 
of the horse: sometimes he was said to have 
brought it out of a rock by a blow, some~ 
times the earth was said to have pees im- 
pregnated by him, and so given it birth; 
accordingly he was frequently worshipped 
as an equestrian god (hippie). Thus in the 
Attic deme of C5lénus he was worshipped 
together with Athene, who was said to have 
invented the bridle, He was also specially 
worshipped at the equestrian games at the 
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Isthmua, Owing to the great diffasion of 
his worship through all the Greek races of 
the mother-country, 2s well as of the colo- 
nies, be plays a chief part in Greek legend, 
appearing as early as the Trojan story, in 
which he stands on the side of the Greeks 
in itreconcilable wrath against Troy, on 
account of the deception practised on him 
by Ladmédén, Similarly Odysseus connot 
be protected from hiy rage on account of the 
blinding of his sou Polyphémus, except by 
the tmanimous will of the othor gods, The 
unruly wildness of the sea, which isreflected 
in his character, appears also frequently in 
his vons, such as Orin, Poly phémus, Cyenus, 
Antens, Bastris, Amyous, Cerc¥én, and 
others, But he was also deemed to be the 





COLOSSAL STATUR OF POSRIDOX, 
(Rome, Lateran Museum.) 


ancestor of numerous noble families, especi- 
ally of the Ionian race, which from old times 
worshipped him as a national god, and from 
their home on the north coast of the Pelo- 
ponnosus carried his worship over with them 
to Agia. Here, in his chief sanctuary, on 
the promontory of Mfcslé, the Ionians cele- 
brated their national featival, the Paninia. 
From the Ionian race and ita representative, 
Théseua, arose also the national festival of 
Poseidon observed by all Greece at the 
Corinthian Isthmus, where the Isthmian 
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games were celebrated in alternate years, 
The Greeks, after their victory over the 
Persians, set up» bronze colossus more than 
104 feet high in honour of the Isthmian 
ged [Herod., ix 81). 

The horse, the dolphin, and the pine wee 
were deemed sacred to Poseidon; it was 
with wreaths of pine that the victors in the 
Tethmian games were crowned, He was 
worshipped with human sacrifices, but more 
generally with sacrifices of horses and 
bulls, especially black ones; these wore 
not unfroquently hurled alive into rivers. 
Besidex horve-races, bull-fights were held 
in his honour. His temples were usually to 
be found on promontories. isthmures, nnd 
tongues of land. His usual attributes wore 
the trident and the dolphin, and also the 
tunny-fish, He was represented as 2 power- 
ful, kingly man, like Zeus, but without his 
exalted calin, more compact in figure, and 
with thicker and curlier hair on his head. 
He is draped sometimes in a long robe, 
sometimes with a light ecarf, which allows 
his powerful frame to be more fully dis- 
played (see cut), Colossal statues of him 
often stood by harbours and on promontories, 
With Poseidon the Romans identified their 
sea-god Neptanus (q.v.). 

Péseidénius. A Greek philosopher; a 
native of Apiiéa, in Syria, born about 135 
B.C, from his later place of residence gene- 
rally called the Rholian. He was the most 
distinguished pupil of the Stoic Panstius, 
whose instruction he enjoyed at Athens, 
and the most scientific and most learned 
among the later Stoics, After an extended 
scientific journey in western Europe, he 
accepted the direction of the Stoic school 
at Rhodes, where he took part in public 
affairs with such suecess that hia fellow 
citizens mado him prijtdnie, and in 86 sent 
him as envoy to Rome. From this time he 
remained in continual friendly interconrse 
with Romans of distinction, especially 
Cicero and Pompeius {Cic. Ad Att, ii 1 
§ 2, Tuse, Disp. ii G1}. He died at the 
age of 84. His literary labours were very 
extensive. Besides numerous Philewophical 
treat:ses, ho composed mathematical and 
astronomical writings, and a great his- 
torical and geographical work in 62 books 
asa continuation of Polfbing. [He is fre- 
quently quoted y Strabo, e.g. pp. 147, 182, 
215, 269, 757.) The substance of the Tac- 
tics of his pupil Asclapisdétus seems to 
have been derived from his discourses. [See 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ed. J. B. 
Mayce, TE, p xvi ft] 
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Possessl5, The Roman term for the de 
facto possession of an article without ectual 
Proprietary right (démIutum). Tho name 
‘was given in particular to those lands, 
properly belonging to the State, which were 
taken Into cultivation by what was called 
ocuiipatio. For more see AGeR Pusiicus. 

Postal Service. Under the Koman Em- 
pire o postal service proper was first formed 
in the time of Augustus. This, however, 
was not intended for the use of the public, 
but sorved only for the conveyance of 
magistintes ond of government despatches ; 
just as the great network of roads, with 
which the Romans covered the whole em- 
pire, wax Inid down, not for the purposes 
of tiafiic, but in the first instance for 
the transport of the armies and of the 
matorials of war, Under the Republic the 
correspondence of officials was carried a8 
a rule by special monsengers ; the convey- 
ance of the officials themselves was laid 
upon the provincials, who were bound to 
provide rolays of horses and supplies. 
Auyustud instituted 2 State post (rarens 
pulticus) with a military organization, 
which conveyed the officis! despatches 
from station to station by moans of couriers. 
For the conveyanco of the aingistrates ata- 
tiona were instituted, with changes of 
horses (mittati6nés) and with night-quarters 
(manaidnes). Private persons were allowed 
to use tho State posts only by special per 
anission on the part of the governors, after- 
wards of the emperor, and wpon definite 
orders given [diplimdata: Pliny, Ep. x, the 
Inst two letters]. The cost of the posting- 
hounes was made a charge upon the several 
localities, though occasionally the emperors 
undertook the provision of dranght-animals 
and carringes, Besides the horse they 
rode, the couriers had s upare horse to 
carry the letter bags, Parsengers were 
conveyed in carriagor called reda, drawn 
by horses and mules; while goods were 
forwarded on vans, which were drawn by 
oxen. Besides this, vessels were stationed 
at various points on the rivera to carry 
letters, passengers, and goods, just as there 
‘was postal communication over sea, espe- 
cially from Outia, the port of Rome, ont- 
wards, to the islands and chiof ports of the 
Mediterranean. 

Postvorta. Sec CARMENTA. 

Péthés. The Gresk personification of amo- 
rous longing, an attendant of Erds (9.0-). 

Pottery. ‘Tho simplest, and at tho same 
time one of tho oldest, branches of the pri- 
moval art of working in clay is the manu- 
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fecture of bricks and tiles, the invention 
of which (at Athens) wes ascribed by the 
Greeks to the mythical personages Burfalus 
and Hyperbius {Pliny, H, N. vii 194]. So 

aa bricks were used at all, their use was 
generally confined to private buildings; and 
Greeks and Romans for ages employed only 
unbaked or sun-dried bricks, Bricks baked 
in the kiln came into use at a later date, 
The first to employ thom extensively were 
the Romens, probably at the period when 
the population of the city rendered it ne- 
cossary to build houses of several stories, 
which demanded o more solid material. In 
imperial timos such bricks were the common 
material for private and public buildings. 
The walls were built of them, and then 
overlaid with stucco or marble. Building 
with baked bricks extended from Rome 
into Greece, and, gonorally speaking, wher- 
ever the Romans carried their arma, they 
introduced their exceptiona] aptitude for 
making excellent bricks. Bricks which 
presented flat surfaces, to be used for walls 
or pavements, were made of the most 
various dimensions, but were for the most 
part thinner thanours. Besides those, there 
wore also rounded bricks for building dwarf 
columns, and for the construction of circn- 
lar walls. For roofs flat tilos were chiefl 
used (Lat. tégtild), which were provid 
with a raised rim on both of their longer 
sides, and were so formed that the upper 
fitted into the lower. Concave tiles alyo 
were used (Lat. timbres) of the form of a 
half cylinder, which covered the adjoining 
edges of the flat tiles. The lowest row 
was commonly finished off with ornamental 
moulding. From the same material as 
bricks were also made pipos for conveying 
water, for sewers, and for warm air; the 
rection in the first two cases was round, in 
the last, square. 

Pottery in its propor sense, the manufac- 
ture of utensils, is very old. The potter's 
wheel was known even before Homer's 
time [Ji xviii 600]. Its invention was 
variously ascribed to the Corinthian H§- 
perbius [Pliny vii 198] and to the Athenian 
Talus, nephew of Dedilus. Corinth and 
Athens, where the neighbouring promon- 
tory of Col¥is furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of fine potter's clay, were, in fact, 
the headquarters of the manufacture o 
Greek pottery. Next came Agina, Simis, 

on, and other places in Greece 
itself, which always remained the principal 
seat of this manufacture, eapecially in the 
form of vases of painted clay. These wore 
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exported in Iarge numbers to the countries 
on the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The 
high estimation in which Greek, and eg; 
cially Attic, pottery was heid is proved 

the nuynerous vases which have beon dis- 
covered in tombs, chiefly in Italy. More- 
over they represent almost every period. 
The excellence of the workmanship lios in 
the material, which is very fine, and pre- 
pared with the utmost care; also in the 
execution and in the baking. Its thinness, 
as well as the hardness of its sides, evon 
in vessels of large dimensions, astonishes 
experts in such matters, The shapes are 
moatly produced by the potter's wheel, but 
algo by hand in the case of vessels too large 
to be conveniently placed on the wheel; 
for example, the largest winc-jars. {The 
prehistoric pottery from Mjcéna, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic vites, was aleo made by 
hand.| Whorens small vessels were made 
of a single piece, in the case of large ones, 
the body, handles, feet, and neck, were 
fashioned separately, and then united. 
They were first dried in the sun, then 
twice baked, before and after the painting. 
The colours are no less admirable than the 
workmanship, The clay shows a beautiful 
bright reddish yellow, which is produced 
by the addition of colouring matter, and 
ia also further intensified by # thin coating 
of glaze. The black colour, which often 
verges upon green, and is of a brilliant 
lustre, ig then applied. Wither (1) the 
design stands ont black against the bright 
background, or (2) the figures appear in 
red on a black ground, the former being 
the earlier method. Other colours, espe: 
cially white or dark-red, wore applied after 
the black glaze had been burnt into the 
clay by the second baking, and served as 
@ lesa lasting adornment. In later times 
yellow, green, blue, brown, and gold were 
also used. 

{In the case of vases with black figures, 
the vase was first turned on the wheol, and, 
in ordor to give it a surface of deeper red, 
clay finely ground and mixed with water to 
the consistency of cream, technically known 
as“ slip," was applied by a brash or other- 
wise while it was still revolving. The ont- 
line of the design was next roughly sketched, 
either with a point or im light-red ochre 
with a brush. The vase way then dried in 
the sun, and again put on the wheel, and 
the glaze, finely powdered and mixed with 
water, wos applied to it with a brash as it 
revolved, The vase was then in some cases 
fired for the first time in the kiln in order 
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to provide a smooth, almost non-absorhent 
surface for the use of the painter, The 
painter then puton the black enamel figures 
and ornaments with « brush, After the 
firing of the enamel, the details were drawn. 
in by ineised lines, cating through the 
enamel down to the clay body of the vase. 
In vases with red figures instead of the 
figures being painted in black, the ground 
is covered with black enamel and the figures 
left, showing the glazed red “slip” which 
covers the whole vase. This method pro- 
duced 0 great artistic advance in the beauty 
of the figures, the details and inner lines of 
which conld be executed with freedom and 
ease by brush-marked lines, instead of by 
the laborious process of cutting incised 
lines through the very hard black enamel 
(Prof. Middleton on “Pottery” in Encyo. 
Brit. xix 608, 609).] 

Lastly, the form deserves all praise. The 
vases of the best period present the most 
tasteful elegance of form, that is at once 
fine and strong, and the most delicate pro- 
portion of the various parts to each other 
and to the whole, without interfering with 
their practical utility (xee cuta under VASES 
and Vesse.s), It was not until the times 
when taste bad begun to degenerate that 
the fashion was introduced of giving to 
clay ware, by means of moulds, all kinds 
of grotesquo forms of men and beasts, and 
of furnishing them with plastic (a4 well as 
painted) ornamentation. 

[The ferknique of ancient pottery ix illas- 
trated by figs. 1 and 2 The first repre- 








(2) * 4 anor vorrze. 


(Gem trom Muthu, Peint. 1, 
vignette ) 


(1) * 4 onmx rorann, 


Som from Min, Bevel. 1, 
(Gon Frenette) 


sents a youth seated in front of an oven, 
from the top of which he takes with two 
sticks a smal), two-handled vase which has 
beon newly ginzed. The second shows the 
potter giving the last polish to a finished 
vose, while two other vessels are standing 
to dry on an oven, the door of which is 
closed (Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Grecke 
and Romans, p. 141, Eng, of.) Among 
the votive tablets in the Louvre there are 
two from Corinth The first of these re- 
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presonta an enrly Greok type of kiln, which 
i domed over, and has a space for the fuel 
‘on one side, and a door in the side of the 
upper chamber, through which the pottery 
could be put’ in and withdrawn. 
second shows a potter applying painted 
bands while the vessel revolves on the 
wheel (Prof. Middleton, Zc., figs. 3 and 20). 
Ser also Vasea.] 

The Romans, with whom, as early as the 
time of the second king, Nima, a guild 
(collegium) of potters existed, neither bad 
‘vessels of painted clay amongst their house- 
hold gooda, nor did they employ it for the 
ornamentation of their graves. In earlier 
times at least, they used only coarse and en- 
tirely unornamented waie. They imported 
artistically executed vases froin their neigh- 
houra, the Etruscans, In the last hundred 
yonrs of the Republic, as well agin the first 
hnudrod years after Christ, the chief place 
for the manufacture of the red crockery 

enerally used in households was Arrétium 
Girecen) (Pliny, xxxv 160; Martial, i 54, 6, 
xiv 98; Domiis, Etruria, ii 335), The 
ware of this place was distinguished by a 
goral-red colour, and was generally fur- 
nished with glaze aud delicate reliefs; in 
fact, ornamentation in relief was widely 
employed in later Roman pottory. Very 
much valued woa the domestic ware, called 
‘vie Sdmta, which was an imitation of the 
earlior pottery brought from the island of 
Samos. It was formed of fine, red-roloured 
clay, baked very hard, of thin make, and 
very delicate workmanship. It was glazed 
and gonerally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especially for tho table use of re- 
spectable people who could not afford silver. 

While this fine ware was made by hand, 
the manufacture of ordinary pottery as well 
as of bricks and pipes, especially under the 
Empire, formed sn important industry 
among cepitalists, who, on finding good clay 
on their estates, built potteries and tile- 
worku, and either worked them on their own 
account through #laves or had them carried 
on by lesuees. Tho emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of 
the imperial family, especially the females, 
parsued a similar trade, as is shown by the 
trade-mark which, according to Roman cus- 
tom, was borne by clay manufactures, 

The production of larye statues of clay, 
apart from the purpose of modelling, be. 
longs amongst the Greeks to the early 
times. It continued much longer amongst 
the Italians, especially amongst the Etrus- 
cans, who furnished the temple at Romo 
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with clay images of the gods before the 
victorious cempaigns in the East brought 
marble and bronze productions of Greek art 
to Rome. On the other hand, throughout 
the whole of antiquity, the manufacture of 
amail clay figures of very various kindy, for 
the decoration of dwellings and graves, and 
for playthings for children, etc., was most 
extensively practised, They were gene- 
rally made in moulds, and after baking were 
decorated with s coating of colour, The 
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excellence which Greek art attained in this 
department, as in others, is shown by the 

garines discovered at Tanigra in and 
after 1874, specimens of which ure given 
in figs. 8,4. Very important too was tho 
manufacture of clay reliefs, partly with 
figured representation and partly with ara- 
besque patterns, for the embellishment of 
columns, windows, cornices, and also of 
tombstones and sareophagi, [See Dumont 
and Chsplain, Céramiques, 1888; Kekulé, 
Thonfiguren aus Tanagra, 1878, Die 
antiken Terracotten, 1880, and Die Terra- 
cotten von Sicilien, 1884; Heuzey, Cate 
logue des figurines antiques de terve cuite 
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du Musée du Louvre, 1882, id. 60 plates, 
1883; end the popular work by Pottier, 
Les Statucttes de Terre Cuite dane P Anti- 
quté, 1890} 





(4) DaRRRR In 7¥RRA-COTTA. 
‘From Tenagea (Arch, Zt 1874, taf. 14), 


Pracinctiénbs, See THEATRE. 

Praeed. The Latin term for a public 
crier, such a8 those who were employed in 
private life, especially at auctions. Their 
profession was eminently lucrative, but was 
not considored atall respectable. Similarly 
those employed by the State ranked as the 
most insignificant of its paid servants (se 
Appanrror). Their duties were tosummon 
the moetings of the people and the Senate, 
to command silence, to proclaim aloud the 
proposals under consideration, to announce 
the result of the individual votes, and also 
the final result; in lega! proceedings, to 
cite the parties to the case, their counsel, 
and witnesses, to announce the close of 
the proceedings, and the jury’s dismissal ; 
to invite the people to funeral feasts and to 
games, and to assist at public auctions and 
other sales, etc.,etc. Consuls, pretors, and 
oengors had three decuries of such atten- 
danta ; questors, and probably also tribunes 
and mdiles, one. They also attended on 
extraordinary magistrates and on governors 
of provinces. 

refectira. An Italian township pos- 
sessing uo jurisdiction of its own, but 
having a prefect to administer justice (pra- 
(fectus ire dicundo) sent to it every year, 
generally on the nomination of the prator 
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urbanus. When all Ttalion towns received 
fall citizen rights, 90 B.c,, these towns 
among the rest became mOntcipla (see 
Muntcrrrum), and retained the old namo 
merely ag a tradition. 
‘Prepfectua(one set over others, a superior). 
The title given by the Romane to officials 
many kinds, who were all however 
appointed, not elected, Thus, under the 
Republic, ‘preefecti ttre dicundo was the 
name of ‘those who were appointed by the 
preetor to administer justice in those Italian 
communities which were called prafectara: 
(q.v.); even later these townships retained 
the name for the judges elected by them- 
selves. In the republican armies the six 
Roman officers appointed by the consuls 
to command the contingents sent by the 
Ttalian allies to the consular armiea were 
called prorfecti séctum (officers in command 
of the allies), while their cohorta were led 
by native prafecti chortium. In the 
timea of the tim ire these titles were borne 
by the commanders of the auxiliary cohorts, 
while the officers of the cavalry divisions 
were prafecti équitum. Military engineer- 
ing wes under the direction of a prarfectus 
Sabrum (pioneers); the several flocts of 
the Empire under a prafectus classis (sce 
Suups). Prafectus casirdrum (camp-com- 
mauder) was the name, under the Empire, 
of the commander in the permanent camps 
of the legions, usually a centarion who had 
completed his term of service. His chief 
functions were, in time of pence, to super- 
intend garrison-service (ic. to distribute 
the watches and other duties); in war, the 
arrangement and supervision of the camp, 
the transportation of the baggage, and the 
construction of roads, bridges, and entrench- 
ments. This title of prmfectus was also 
given to the knight who commanded tho 
legions stationed in Egypt; while an im- 
perial governor, called preefectus igypti, 
administered that country, which was 
treated as an imperial domain, and outside 
tho general provincial administration. At 
a later timo cach legion had upon its staff 
of officers its own commander of the camp, 
styled prafectus Legion's, to whom in 3 
AD. even the command of the legion was 
transferred. Prasfectus vigtlum was the 
commander of the cohorts organized by 
Augustus to make Bome secure by night. 
A very high and influential office under 
the Empire was that of the prafectus pra- 
io, the commander of the imperial guard 
(see Practontant). Originally a purely 
military office, it acquired in process of 
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time an ever-increasing importance. It had 
attached to it the control of affairs in the 
emperor's absence, criminal jurisdiction 
over Italians ontside Rome, and the like. 
Sometimes ambitious men contrived to 
employ this position to obtain for them- 
selves the real power in the State, and 
raised whom they pleased to the imperial 
throne, sometimes ascending it themselves. 
After the pretorians were disbanded by 
Constantine in 324, the four who were then 
prafecti pratorio were made governors of 
the four prefectur@ into which that em- 

wor divided his dominions, Another 
important office under the Empire wax that 
of the profectus urbi (city prefect). Such 
an office had existed in the time of the 
kings and in the early years of the Re- 
public, to supply the placa of tho king or 
tho consuls when abyent, When the latter 
came to be reprosented by the prators, it 
was only during the férta Latin: (at which 
festival all magivtrates were presout) that a 
prafectus urbdt Latindrum wos appointed. 
Augustus revived it in its old form. 
sovor'al occasions he appointed a prefectus 
urbi during hia absence from the city. The 
city prefecture first became a standing 
office for the maintenance of public order 
in Rone after Tiberius. Subsequently the 
prafectus urbi (whose authority extended 
a hundred miles from Rome, and who bad 
three city cohorts to assist him) exercised, 
together with the polico authority enforced 
at an earlier period by the ediles, a corre- 
lated criminal jurisdiction, which in course 
of time expanded co much that the city pre- 
fecture became the highest criminal autho- 
rity at Rome, After the transfer of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium, the prafectus 
urbi united in himself the military, init 
trative, and judicial powers in what was 
once the capital, and was now formed into 
a separate district for purposes of adminis- 
tration. One of the most important offices 
undor the Empire was that of the prayectus 
annona: (corn-supply, sce ANNONA), whose 
duty it waa to provide Rome with the neces- 
sary corn, and whose countless subalterns 
were distributed over the whole Empire. 
For the proefectus ararii (State chest) sce 
#rariom, 

Pratexta or prestextata (sc. fabild). A 
class of Roman tragedies, which found ita 
materials, not in the Greck myths, but, in 
the absence of native legendary heroes, in 
ancient and contemporary Roman history. 
The name was derived from the fact that 
the heroes wore the national dress, the 
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Wel poctects, te official garb, edged with 


, of the Roman magistrates. Nevins 
introduced them, and, following his example, 
the chief representatives of tragic art under 
the Republic, Ennius, Pactirius,and Accius, 
compored, in addition to tragedies imitated 
from Greek originale, independent plays of 
this kind, which were however cast in the 
form they had borrowed from the Greek, 
‘We also hear of some plays of this class 
written by posts of imperial times, The 
solitary example preserved to us is the 
tragedy of Octavia, wrongly agcribed to 
Seneca (9.v.), which perhaps may date from 
Lap. (Cp. Togata.) 

Pretor, Originally a title of the Roman 
consuls, but afterwards used to denote that 
magistrate to whom the administration 
of justice in Rome was transferred when 
the consulship, to which this power had 
hitherto been attached, was thrown open 
to the commons iv 366.0. At first re- 
served for the patricians, it became a ple- 
beian office ay early as 3887, Tho pretor 
waa elected in the cOmitta centitriata, with 
one of the consuls presiding, on the same 
day and with the same auspices ax the 
consuls, who entered on their office simul- 
taneously with him, On account of the 
increase in legal business, a second pretor 
was appointed in 242, to whom was tran! 
ferred the hearing of canes between citizens 
and foreigners (inter civés et pert grtnos), 
and between foreigners (inter percgrinos), 
while the other decided between citizens. 
The latter, who ranked first, was called 
pretor urbanus (city pretor); the former, 
prator inter peregrinos, and (after the time 
of Vespasian) prator pertgrinus, 

‘The pretors had their respective de- 
partments determined by lot after their 
election. While the prator peregrinus 
might have 8 military command also en- 
trusted to him, the city pretor, on account 
of the importance of his office, might not 
be absent from Romo, strictly speaking, 
for longer than ten days. He reprosented 
his absent colleague, and aleo the consuls 
in their absence, presiding, es the highest 
mogistrate present, at the public games, 
watching over the safety of Rome, sum- 
moning the comitia centwriata, holding the 
military levies, and the like. As early o5 
227 the number was further increased by 
two. To these was entrusted the adminia- 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia. Two others 
were added in 197 to administer the two 


ka, of Spain. In 149, on the ostab- 
ishment of the quaesttonés perpttiice (9.v.), 
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‘a standing criminal court for certain stated 
offenders, the rule waa introduced that the 
entire body of pretors should stay in Rome 
during their year of office; the prators 
urbanus and inter peregrinos having juris- 
diction in civil cases, as hitherto, while the 
others presided in the questioncs, and had 
to instruct tho jurors as to the case before 
the court, and to carry out the sentence 
passed. After the completion of their year 
of office, they all proceeded aa proprators 
or proconsuls to the pretorian provinces 
assigned them by lot. In consequence of 
the multiplication of the queationes and of 
the provinces, the number of pratora was 
roised by Sulla to eight, by Caesar to ten, 
fourteen, and sixteen. Under the Empire 
the prstorbip lost its former importance, 
tho civil jurisdiction of the pretor urbanus 
and peregrinus being in part transferred 
tothe prafectus urbi and prafectus pra- 
torts, while the criminal jurisdiction of the 
others ceased with the gradual decay of the 
querstioncs, and the pretors only retained. 
particular ‘depaitmonts of their judicial 
power and general administration, Their 
most fcayortnnt function was the manage- 
ment of the games, some of which had 
already, in republican times, been assigned 
to the prietar uetianus. When their year's 
office had oxpired, they wont as proconsuls 
to the senatorial provinces. Their election 
was transferred to the Senate by Tiberius. 
Under tho Republic, the statutory age for 
the office wan forty; under the Empire, 
thirty, The prator’s insignia were the 
toga pretexta, the sca ciiralis, and, in 
the provinces, six lictors; in Romo, pro- 
bably two. Like the consul, he had the 
honour of a trinmph open to him. 
Prmtériini. The bodyguard of the 
Roman emperor, Even in the armies of 
the Republic thore was a xeparato corps, the 
Chors pretovia, to guard the general, and 
protect the headquarters. ‘The organization 
of a bodyguard for the emperor, one of 
whose permanont powers was the chief 
militsry command, was among the first ad- 
ministrative measures of Augustus, Tho 
gupreme command was generally held by 
two prafecti pretoris in the emperor's 
name. ‘The guard consisted of nine, and at 
8 later time, of ten cohortes pratorie, each 
composed of ten centuries of infantry, and 
tan squadrons of cavalry (furme), and com- 
manded by atri/Qtnus (sec Teisuni MruiroM). 
They had higher renk and Py than the 
legions, and a shorter time of service (six- 
teen years instead of twenty). While the 
Do A 
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other cohorts were stationed at various 

laces in Italy, where the ewperors were 
in the habit of staying, there were quar- 
tered in Rome, to keep watch in the em- 
peror’s palace, three coliorts, which at first 
‘were billeted on separate parts of the city, 
until under Tiberius they were placed in 
a fortified camp (castra pretoria) to the 
north-cast of the city, outside the agger. 
By being thus united, they gained auch 
importance, that they were able to raise 
an emperor to the throne, and to overthrow 
him. ‘To broak down their influence, and 
to make them simply a picked corp 
Septimins Sévérus, towards the end of the 
second century, brought legions to Italy, 
and made a regulation that the guard, which 
had hitherfo been recruited excinsively 
from Italy and a few Romaniaed provinces, 
should have its ranks filled up from de- 
serving logionary soldiers, and should servo 
for a longer time. To be thus transferred 
to the guard was considered a tion, 
‘The guard was broken up by Constantine 
the Great. 

Pretérium. The headquarters in the 
Roman camp; a wide space, on which stood 
the general's tent, the altar of the camp, 
the augitrale, and the tribanal (sce CaSTRA). 
In the provinces this name was given to 
the official residence of the governor. 

Prevaricitid (lit. “deviation from the 
straight path”), The Latin term for the 
improper conduct of a case on the part of a 
prosecutor in favour of the defendant, or 
on the part of a patrdnus to the detriment 
of his client. The penalty was forfeiture 
of the right to prosecute, and to act ag an 
advocate. If the acquittal of the defendant 
was demonstrably due to prevaricatio, the 
ease might be undertaken anew by s second 
prosecutor. 

Prandfum. The second morning meal 
of the Romans. (Sre MEALs.) 

Pratings. [The quantity of the second 
syliable is uncertais, probably long. Fick, 

., Personen-namen, p. xxxv, deriving it 
from pratés, Doric for protds, makes it a 
collateral form for protinds=prationde.| A 
Greek dramatist, of Phiiis, who lived about 
496 Bc, at Athens, He was acontemporary 
and rivalof Zsch¥las,and is believed to have 
invented the satyric drama. At any rate, 
he waa a very prolific writer in this depart- 
ment of literature. Healso wrote tragedies, 
dithyrambs, and. Ajporehemata, of which 
we possess a fairly long and highly original 
fragment d by Athenwus, xiv 617}. 
‘His son Aristiis was also a dramatic poet. 

Lb 
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Praxilla. Of Sicfin; 0 Greek 
about 450 B.c., pando hymns oud di fy. 
rambs, but was especially famous for her 
scolid. We only possess insignificant frag- 
ments of her poems. 

Praxitélés. One of the most famous Greek 
sculptors, born at Athens about 390 [prob- 
ably the son of Caphisidotts, the 
of the statue of Eirene (g.v.) with the In- 
fant Platis), Ho and his somewhet older 
contemporary, Scdpis, were at the head of 
the later Attic school He chiefly worked 
in marble, but at the same time occasionally 
used bronze. His recorded works exhibit 
every age aud sex in the greatest variety 
of tho divine and human form. Stili he 
paid most attention to youthful figures, 
which gavo him the opportunity of dia- 
playing all the charm of sensuous grace in 
soft and delicate contours, 





THR BERWEF OF PRAXITELES, 
(Olympia.) 


Among his most celebrated works the 
naked Aphréditz, of Cnidus, stands first, 
according to the enthusiastic descriptions 
of the ancients, o masterpiecs of the 
most entrancing beauty (e.g. Pliny, N. ZZ. 
xexvil §§ 20, 21; cp. APuRoprTE, fig. 2]. 
Not _lesa famous were his representations 
of Erés, among which the marble statue 
at Thespie was esteemed most highly [é., 
§ 22; ep. Enos]; bis Apollo Saurdctinds 
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(izard-slayer) in bronsa [i., xxxiv § 70}; 
and @ youthful Satyr in Athens [Pausanias, 
120§1]. Aste the group of NYobe's chil- 
dren, preserved at Rome in Pliny'’s time, 
it was disputed even among the ancients 
whether it was the work of Praxiteles or, 
as is more probable, of Scopas [N. H. xxxvi 
§ 28; ep. Niope]. Of all these, only 
later copies have been preserved, An im- 
portant original work by him [mentioned 
oy Punsenias, vy 17 § 3) was unearthed 
in 1877 by the German excavators at 
Olympia, Hermes with the Child Dionjeus 
in his Arms, which was set up in the cella 
of the temple of Héra. The arms and legs 
are partly mutilated, but otherwise it is 
in an excellent state of preservation. (See 
cut.) 

His sons, Céphissddtus the younger, 
and Timarchidés, were masters of aome 


importance. 

Briam (Gr, Prime, Lat. Prtamus), Son 
of Ladmédin and Stzymd, brother of 
‘Tithénus and HésYond, the last king of 
Troy. Originally his name was Pédarcéa 
(the swift-footed); thename Priamus, which 
is interpreted to mean “ransomed,” is 
supposed to have been given to him after the 
firet sacking of Troy by Héraclés. Heraclea 
allowed Hesione to select one of tho 
prisoners, and when she decided in favour 
of her sole surviving brother, she was 

mitted to ransom him with her veil. 

ds represented him as rich alike 

in treasures and in children, He had fifty 
sons and fifty doughtera by different wives ; 
by his second wife, Héctbs (Gr. Hekdbé) 
lone, nineteen sons; among them Hector, 
Paris, Datph8bus, Helénna, Polfdorna, 
‘Trotlus; by his ‘first, Arishs, Msicua. 
Among his daughters were Crétsa, the 
wife of Hneas, Cassandra, and Pélyxéna. 
In his young days he wasa mighty warrior, 
as in the conflict with the Amazons; but 
at the outbreak of the Trojan War, he was 
s0 old and feeble thet he took no ‘part in 
the combat, and only twice left the city to 
conclude the compact for the duel between 
Paris and M&ndlaus, and to beg the dend 
body of Hector from Achilles. He met his 
death in the sack of the city by the hand 
of Neoptolemus, at his family altar, whither 
he had fled with Hecuba and his daughter. 

Priipéia, A collection of some eighty 
elegant but indecent Latin poems in 
Various metres on the subject of Priipus. 
Judging from their execution, they may 
be referred to the time of Augustus, and 
may probably be traced to the circle of 
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‘Measala, who, like other distinguished men 
of that age, occupied himself with trivial 
amusements of this kind. 

Prifpus. According to the usnal ac- 
count, son of Dionyaus and Aphrédité, a 
god of the fruitfulness of the field and of 
the herds. Horticulture, vine-growing, gant 
and uheop-breeding, bee-keeping, and even 
fishing, were supposed to be undor hia 
proteotica. The original seat of his worship 

y in tha towns of Asia Minor, situated on 
the Hellespont, especially Lampsicus. From 
here it afterwards sproad over Greece and 
Italy. His statues were usnally placed in 
gardens, generally in the form of rude 
herma: out out of wood, atained with ver 
milion, with a club and sickle and a phallic 
symbol of the creative and fructifying 
powers of nature. The sacrifices offered 
to him included asses, as well as the first- 
fruite of the garden and the field. 

Priests, (1) Greck. The ministers of » 
particular sanctuary, charged with the duty 
of attending to the service of the god of the 
place, Their duty was to offer appropriate 
sacrifices and perform other holy offices at 
the appointed time and manner, and aluo to 
agsyist and instruct worshippers, as to the 
rites they wore to obyorve. They had to 
slay the victim, to select the parts for offer~ 
ing, ond to lay them on the altar, to utter 
the accompanying prayors, and the like. In 
aacred functions which were perf 
elsowhere (as by the father at the family 
altar, and by certain State officers, e.g. 
by the first three archons at Athens, by the 
kings at Sparta), their assistance was not 
required, although it was often invited. 

Phe general name fiéreus representa the 
priest in his character of an offerer of sacri- 
fice and a minister of sacred rites. In the 
different cults, however, the prieats often 
took the moat various names, and with 
reference to individual cults had peculiar 
functions. The priesthoods were filled 
partly by right of inheritance from within 
certain families (as some of, them were in 
almost all Greek states; but especially at 
Athens); partly by election or by a kind of 
appointinent combining election and lot. A 
general qualification was legitimate descent 
from citizens, an irreproachable character, 
and freedom from bodily defects, (The wor- 
ship of Artémis at Ephesus required the 
priests to be eunuchs, but it is to be abaerved 
that this was not a Greek worship.) Many 

riesthoods were only filled by men, others 
by women only; in many temples there were 
prieats and priestesses together; but upon 
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the whole it was a rule, though not without 
exceptions, that the priests of gods were 
men, of goddesses, women. In regard to 
the ‘necessary age, again, the regulations 
wore very various ; many priesthoods could 
only be filled by quite young persons. 
‘Virginity and celibsoy were required for 
certain priesthoods, e.g. for those of the 
virgin goddesses Athénd and Artemis, A. 
rale existed in many places, that a woman 
more than once married was disqualified 
for the priesthood. At any rate, ritnal 
prescribed chastity fora certain time before 
undertaking any priestly duty, Here and 
there, too, the priests were forbidden to 
taste certain kinds of food. The office 
ious periods, one year, 
years, a life-time. The priests 
generally wore long hair and white vest- 
ments; many of them were clothed in 
saffron-coloured robes, as (among others) 
the priests of Dionysus, The priestly 
ornaments included gorlands ‘from the 
leaves of various trees, always according 
to the character of the god, and wreaths 
or fillets of many kinds. The priestly staff 
is often mentioned. The priests often had 
an officin) residence within the temple 
inclosure. 

They derived their maintenance partly 
from the revenue of the temple property, 
partly from their share of the sacrifices, 
the akins of the snimals sacrificed, and 
other dues of the same kind, and sometimes 
from actual offertories. Among their privi- 
loges, besides their inviolability, were free- 
dom from military service, and a seat of 
honour at assemblies of the people and at 
the theatre. In many places dates wera 
reckoned from the time whon the priest of 
the chief divinity entered on office, c.g, in 
‘Argos from the priostess of Héra’s first 

of ministry (Thucydides, ii 2 § 1}. 
Besides the priests thera were many kinds 
of temple-servants, for the proservation of 
the sacred buildings, the administration of 
their revenues, and the performance of the 
various rites. (Cp. Csryx, Hreropv.i, 
Hizropa, Neooort, Papasire.) 

{2) Roman. At Rome, the State religion 
was under the management of a number 
of priesthoods, which, by the order of the 
State, performed the regularly prescribed 
sacred rites or those specially decreed by 
the State on their recommendation. In the 
time of the kings the superintendence of 
the entire ritual belon; to the kings, 

whom Nima, as the founder of an 
organized worship of the gods, holds a 
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prominent place. The most important ' had under their management » fund which 


priesthoods which originated in the tine 
of the kings were the Fldmtnés, the 
Augives, the Vestalés, the Salii, the 
Fetialce, the Ponttftces, the Litpercé, the 
Fratrts Arvdlés, and the Cartonts. Be- 
sides these, in course of time there arose 
the Nea Sacrorum to offer certain sacri- 
fices originally offered by the king, the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles, the 
Epttlones to discharge a part of the pou- 
tifical duties, the prieste of the new cults 
gradually introduced, and lastly the priests 
of the deified emperors, e.g. the lates 
Augustalzs. A number of State cults wore 
handed over to individual clana (grntes) 
and associations. (See SopaLitas.) 

After tha establishment of the Republic, 
a distinguished position was attainod by 
tho college of the pontiftces, who, like the 
king in earlier times, superintended the 
entire ritual. They were the technical 
advisers of the Senate on any new questions 
that arose in regard to it, Noxt to thom 
in importance were the augurs and the 
custodians of the Sibylline oracles, Thea 
priesthoods, together with that of the 
enidones, were styled the four great 
colleges (quattitor summa collégta), and an 

ual honour was afterwards given to that 
of the sodales Augustales. 

‘The appointment of the priests, for whom. 
the seme qualifications were required as 
among the Greeks, proceeded in various 
ways, nomination, ¢o-optation, and 
election, They entered on office by in- 
auguration, an act in which the chief 
pontiff, ucting through the augurs, in- 
quired of the god concerned whether the 
new priest was acceptable to him, His 
reception into the college wns accompanied 
by 8 banquet given by the new priest, 
which became proverbial for its luxury, 

‘When officially engaged all State priests 
(apart from their pecaliar ¢nsignia) wore 
the prrtezta, the purple-edged robe of Roman 
magistrates, They also enjoyed the distine- 
tion of a seat of honour at festivals and 
games, and exemption from military service, 


from the duties of citizens, and from taxa- ' 


tion, ‘The great priesthoods were posts of 
honour, and, like The political ofiees, 9 ‘wore 
without remuneration, On the other hand, 
some priests and Prissionses (cg. the 
Vestal Virgins and the augurs), besides the 
use of the sacred or pablic lends belonging 
to their temples, received a regular annual 
salary, The cost of the establishment was 
defrayed from several sources. The priasts 


wes maintained from landed property and 
corrent receipts (including foea ‘br admis- 
sion to the temple and for the offering of 
the sacrifice). They also had a claim to cer- 
tain of the victim, and other perqui- 
sites; besides this, they all, eapecially the 
curiones (ace Curia), and’ those associa- 
tions to which State cults were entrusted, 
received the necessary money from the jmblio 
chest. The cost of repairing the temples 
and of all sacrifices and festivals especially 
ordered by the State was defrayed from the 
same source. Similarly the State pro- 
vided the priests either with public slaves 
or with free and salaried servants, to wait 
upon them. (For a particular ‘kind of 
priests’ assistants, sce CAMILLI.) All State 
temples did not have particular priests 
assigned them; temples without priests of 
their own were under the superintendence 
of a sacristan (@d¥tiius); and it was usually 
only once in the year that sacrifice was 
offered nt the great festival of such temples 
by a State priest specially appointed for 
the purpose. No priest could be cnlled to 
account by any civil magistrate except the 
consor, The pontifexr martnus had the 
power of punishing the other priests, The 
position of a priest of a cult not reco; 
nised by the State, but merely tolerated, 
was naturally different, With regard to 
their maintenance, they were themselves, 
like the sanctuaries they superintended, sup- 
ported by the contribntions of the votaries 
of their own cult, 

Primipiius. Sce CRNTURIONES: 

Princeps. The Latin word for “a chief,” 
“a leader,” “the foremost peraon.” Thus, 
in the Roman constitution, princeps Séndtas 
is the senator who wag placed first on the 
roll of the Senate drawn up by the cengors. 
When the Senate was voting, if no consals- 
designate were prescut, he was ssked for 
his opinion by the presiding magistrate 
before any one else. Just as under the 
Republic the leading men in the State were 
called princtpes, Augustus, the founder of 
the Monarchy, took with general consent 
the title of princeps, This was quite in 
harmony with the old constitution, and at 
the same time recognised his equality with 
the other citizens. For the same reason hia 
successor, Tiberius, set special store on the 
title of princes. As the monarchical power 
‘became consolidated,and the old republican 
ideas disappeared, the conaciousnesa of the 
original meaning of the title disappeared 
with them. Princeps came to be equiva- 
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lent to imptrator ; but it never became 
an official title fike Imperator, Cirsar, 
Augustus. Like the Senate, the knights 
had a prénceps, the princeps idventatis 
(the youth), This title was borne by the 
knight whose name appeared first in the 
condor’s list of that body. By way of 
compliment to the knights, Augustus 
caused his grandsons, Gains and Lucius 
Cwsar, to be styled principee iuventutis. 
Ever after, the emperor's youthful gons | 
were regularly entitled principes inren- 
tutis until their entrance on a magistracy. 
At the time of Rome's complete decay this 
title was not untrequently borne by those 
associated with the emperors in the govern- 
ment On the meaning of principes in 
military languaye, sce LEGION. 

Prisdian (Prisetanus). (1) A Latin 
graminarian of Cresiréa in Mauritania; who 
lived, at the beginning of the 6th century 
A.D., a8 a teacher of the Latin language in 
Constantinople. He there compiled, in 
addition to a number of smaller gramma- 
tical works, his Instttatiines Grammatice 
in 18 books, the fullest and completest 
systematic Latin grammar which has come 

lown to us. This work, which is of great 
importance owing to its ample quotations 
from ancient literature, was for a long 
time, in the Middle Ages, the school book 
in ordinary use, and formod the foundation 
for the earlier treatises on Latin Grammar 
in modern times. We also possess an in- 
sipid panegyrical written by Priscian 
on the emperor Anastiisius, and a translo- 
tion of the Cosmography of the geographer 
Drdngeins, in hexameter verse. 

(2) A physician, who lived in the 5th 
century, named Th?ddorus Priscidnus, has | 
left us a Médtetna Preesentdnta (a book 
of rapid curatives) in five books. 

Probsis (Greek). A motion for a judicial 
prosecution, In Attic legal procedure it was 
8 particular kind of public indictment. In 
the first assembly of every prytany, on the 
archon’s inquiring whether the people were 
satisfied with the conduct of the magis- 
trates, any citizen might accuse a 
magistrate of official misconduct. If the 
assombly considered there was foundation 
for the charge, the magistrate was tom- 

rarily suspended or even absolutely 

leposed from his office, and a judicial 
Prosecution was instituted, Even against 
a private citizen, expecially for doing an 
injury to magistrates, or to sacred persona 
or things, for interrupting a festival, em- 
Deszling public money, or instituting = 
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vexatious prosecution, a complaint could 
be brought before the people in order to 
see whether they considered the case suit- 
able for a judicinl trial. [The most cele- 
brated example of this procedure is the 
case of Demosthenes against MeidYas for 
assaulting him in the discharge of public 
functions at the Dinjeta.] However, this 


* neither bound the man who lnid the plaint 


to bring forward an actual indictment, nor 
the jury to follow in the formal trial the 
preliminary verdict of the people, although 
it would always inflaence them. 

Probus (Marcus Valerius). A famous 
Roman scholar and critic, born at Bérptus 
in Syria, He flourished in the second half 
of the 1st century 4.p, Ho devoted almost 
all attention to the archaic and classical 
literature of Rome, which had been pre- 
viously neglectod, and to the critical re- 
vision of the moat important Roman poets, 
as Lucrétius, Vergil, and Horace, after the 
manner of the Alexandrine scholars, Some 
of his criticisms on Vergil may possibly be 
preserved to us in a commentary to the 
Eclogues and Georgics, which bears his 
name, From a commentary, or criticism, 
on Persius we have hia bingraphy of that 
poet; and from his wark De Notis we have 
an extract containing the abbreviations used. 
for legal terms. Othor grammatical writ- 
ings bearing his name are the work of o 
grammarian of the 4th century. 

Priclus. The most important represen- 
tative of the later Neo-Platonic schoo}, born 
412 av. at Byzontinm. He received his 
firat instruction at Kanthus in Lycia, and 
betook himself to Alexandria to complete 
his education. There he attached himself 
chiefly to Heron the mathematician, and to 
the Aristotelian Olymp{Sdérus. Before the 
age of twenty, he removed to Athens to 
attend the lectures of the most celebrated 
Platonists of the time, Sfrianus and Pla- 
tarchus, On the death of the latter he 
became head of the Platonic school until 
his own death in 485. His disciples were 
very numerous; and his learning end zeal 
for the education of the young, combined 
with his beneficence, his virtuous and 
strictly ascetic life, and his steadfastness in 
the faith of his fathers, gained him the 
enthusiastic devotion of his followers. We 
‘possess an account of his life, full of admira- 
tion for his character, by his pupil and 
successor, Marinus. The efforts of Proclus 
were directed to the support of paganism 
in its struggle with the now victorious 
Christianity, by reducing to o system all 
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the philosophic and religions traditions of 
antiquity. His literary activity was very 
great, and extended over almoat every de- 
partment of knowledge ; but Platonic philo- 
sophy was the centre of the whole. His 
philosophical works, now extent, are a 
commentary on a faw dialogues of Plato 
(mainly on the Ttmeue), also his chief 
work on the theology of Plato, as well asa 
summary of the theology of Plotinus, with 
writings treating several branches of philo- 
sophy from his own point of view. Some 
of his minor worka have only reached us in 
a Latin translation. As specimens of his 
mathematical and astronomical works, we 
have a commentary on the first book of 
Euclid, a sketch of the astronomical teach- 
ing of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others, a 
slight treatise on the heavens, etc. One 
of his grammatical writings survives in his 
commentary on Hesiod’s Worka and Days. 
Lastly, we have two epigrams by him, and 
six hymos, It is doubtful whether the 
Grammatical Chrestonathy, extracts from 
which, preserved by Photius, are tho only 
source of our knowledge of the Greek cyclic 
poets, was really written by him, and not 
rather by @ grammarian of the same name 
in the 2nd century av. 

Proené, A daughter of the Athonian 
king Pandiin ond Zenxippa, sister of 
Phildméli. She was given in marriage by 
her father to the Thracian prince Térens, in 
Daulfs near Parnassus, in retnru for asxis- 
tance given him in war, Terens became by 
her the fathor of It¥s. Pretending that bis 
wife Procne was dead, Tereus fetched her 
sister Philomela from Athens, and ravished 
her on the way. He then ont ont her 
tongue that she might be unable to inform 
against him, and concealed her ina grove 
on Parnassus; but the unfortunate girl con- 
trived to inform her sister of what had 
happened by a robe into which she in- 
fonioualy wove the story of her fate. 

ing the opportumty of = feast of 
Dionfsns in Parnassus, Procne went in 
qnest of her sister, and agreed with her 
on a bloody revenge. They slew the boy 
Ttys, and served him up to his father to 
eat. When Tereus learnt the outrage, and 
‘was on the point of slaying the sisters, the 
gods changed him into a hoops or hawk, 
Proene into a nightingale, and Philomela 
into» swallow, or (according to another 
version) Procne into a swallow, and Philo 
mola into a nightingale. (Sce Atpox.) 
(=pro consiile, 


Pri Ha 
consul"). The name at Rome fort he 
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officer to whom the consular power was 
entrusted for a specified district outside the 
city. The regular method of appointin, 
the proconsul was to Prolong the offici 
of the retiring consu igatio 
Emperth on the lusion of bis year of 
Tn exceptional cases, however, others 
‘were ap] intod, proconsuls, generally those 
who had already held the office of consul. 
This was especially done to increase the 
number of generals in command. The pro- 
consuls were appointed for a definite or 
indefinite period; as a rule for » year, 
reckoned from the day on which they en- 
tered their Province. This period might 
be prolonged by a new prorogation. In 
any case the proconsu) continued in office 
till the appenrance of his successor, With 
the growth of the provinces, the conauls ag 
well as the pravtors were omployed to ad- 
minister them, as proconsuls, on the expiry 
of their office, After Sulla this became 
the rule; indoed, the Senate decided which 
provinces were to be consular and which 
pretorian. The regulation, in 53 ».0., thet 
past consuls should not govern # province 
till five years after their consulship broke 
down the immediate connexion between 
the consulship and succession to a pro- 
vince, and the proconsula thereby became 
in a more distinctive sense governors of 
provinces. After Auguatus the title was 
given to governors of senatorial provinces, 
whether they had held the consulship before 
or not. As soon as the procousul had been. 
invested with his official power (imperium), 
he had to leave Rome forthwith, for there 
his ‘imperium became extinct. Like the 
consuls, he had twelve lictors with bundles 
of roda and axes, whom he was bound to 
dismiss on re-entering Rome, In the pro- 
vince he combined military and judicial 
wer over the subject peoples and the 
man citizens alike—only ‘thet in the 
case of the latter, on @ capital charge, he 
had to allow them an appeal to Rome. To 
administer justice, he travelled in the win- 
ter from town to town, In the case of war 
he might order out the Romnn citizens a8 
well as the provincials. His power was 
absolntely unlimited, 20 that he might be 
guilty of the greatest oppression and ex- 
tortion, and wes only liable to prosecution 
for these offences on the expiry of his 
office. He might advance 6 claim for a 
triumph, or an dratio (q.v.), for military 
services, When the senatorial provincea 
eame generaliy to have no army, under 
the Empire, the duties of the proconsuls 
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became limited to administration, political 
and judicial. 

Priciptus. A Greek historian of Czsiréa 
in Palestine, a rhetorician and advocate by 
profession. ‘In and after 526 A.D. fre at- 
tended the general Bélisivius as privafe 
secretary and adviser in nearly all his cam- 
paigns, He was afterwards made a senator, 
and in 662, when Brofect of Constantinople, 
was deposed from his office by a conspiracy, 
and shortly afterwards died suddenly, more 
than seventy years old. He has left usa 
history of his own times down to 654 in 
eight books, dealing especially with the 
wars of Justinian against the Persians, 
Vandals, and Hast Gotha; © panegyric on 
the buildingsof Justinian; and the Ancedatu, 
or secret history, supplementing the first. 
mentioned work. It discloses the acandals 
of the court of the day, and, on account of 
its contents, was not published until after 
the death of the author, His information 
ie partly derived from the oral testimony 
of others, but he prefers to record his own 
experionces. This, and his fresh treatment 
of his subject, together with his pure and, 
on the whole, simple style, make him one 
of the most eminent authors of his age. 

Précria. Daughter of Erechtheus, and 
wife of Caphiilus (y.v.), 

Proorustés. Sec Damastes, 

Prociiliis (Sempronius). A Romen jurist, 
founder of the achool called after him the 
Prociiltani, (Sec Anvistivs Laugo and 
JURISPRUDENCE.) 

Précirdtor, under the Roman Republic, 
meant the fally accredited ageut of a 
private citizen. Under the Empire, the 
title waa given to those who, as houschold 
officers of the emperor, were considered 
administrators of the imperial purse. The 
fiscal administration of the imperial pro- 
vinces was in the hands of @ procurator of 
equestrian rank, under whom were freed- 
men of the emperor’s, bearing the same 
title, and attending to particular depart- 
ments of the administration. In the sena- 
torial provinces, also, there was an imperial 
procurator, independent of the governor, to 
manage the domains and to collect the 
revenues belonging to the fiseus. Further, 
there were particular provinces which 
‘before they were administered es actual 
provinces, were governed as domains by 
an administrator appointed by the emperor 
and Wy responsible to him. He 
likewise was styled procurator, and in 

had s position similar to that of 
other governors. Such a procurator 
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was Pontius Pilate in Judea, which for = 
Tong time was under & procurator. The 
imperial chief treasury was administored 
by 8 procurator a rdttoniiis, also called 
procurator fisci, at first an imperial freed- 
man, but after the 2nd century a knight, 
To administer the imperial privy purse, 
into which flowed the revenues from the 
crown lands and the private fortune of the 
emperor, there were special procuratora. 

Prédicus, A Greek Sophtat of C88, con 
temporary with Sdcrités. He repeatedly 
visited Athens as an ambassador from his 
native couitry. ‘The applause which his 
speeches gained there induced him to come 
i In his lectures 
on literary style he laid chief stress on the 
right use of words and the accurate dis- 
crimination between synonyms, and thereby 
paved the way for the dialectic discussions 
of Socrates. None of his lectures have 
come down to us in their original form. 
We have the substance only of his cole- 
brated fable of the Choice of Heracles 
{preserved by Xenophon, Memorabilia, ii 
$§ 21-84]. 

Prédigium. The Lutin term for an un- 
natural or, at any rate, unusual and inex: 
plicable phenomenon, which was alwa: 
treated as requiring expiation (procaratto), 
This was only done on behalf of the State, 
if the phenomenon had been observed on 
ground belouging to the State. The Senate, 
acting on the advice of the pontiffa, or- 
dained either particular sacrifices, to speci- 
fied deities, or a nine days’ sacrifice, or a 
public intercession, and left the execution 
of the ordinance to the consuls. If a pro- 
digium caused so much alarm that the 
usual means of expiation seemed insufBciont, 
the Senate had recourse to the Sibylline 
books, or the Etruscan Adruspices, (See 











Haxusrex.) For the prodigium of a 
thunderbolt, sec PuTHaL, 

Prédrémi. Greek skirmishers. (See 
Hirpris. 


Fritts, The right of occupying the 
front row of seats next the orchestra, at the 
dramatic performances in the Greek theatre, 
‘This distinction was enjoyed by the pricsta, 
the chief magistrates, distinguished citizens, 
the descendants of those who had fallen 
in battle for their country, and members 
of foreign states whom it was desired to 
honour, especially ambassadors, The term 
also denotes the presidency at the Council 
(sce Bouts), and in the assemblies of the 
people. [In the 6th century 2c, the 
pritdnes, under their épistates, presided 
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over the Council and the assembliés of the 

plo; in the 4th, the prdgdrz were 
mstituted. The latter were appointed on 
each occasion from nine of the tribes, and 
the presidential duties were transferred to 
them and their epistates (2 momber of the 
tenth tribe), See Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, 44, pp, 163-4, ed. Sandys.] 

Pratus, Son of Abas of Argos, and twin 
brother of Acristus, Expellod from his home 
by his brother, he fled to the king of the 

cians, Téb&tés, who gave him in marriage 
his daugliter Anteia (in the tragedians, 
StSusboa), and compelled Acrisina to resign 
in his favour the sovereignty of Tiryna. 
Hore the Cyclopés built him a town of 
impregnable strength. His daughtera were 
punished with madness either for their 
opposition to the worship of Dionysus or 
(according to enother account) for their dis- 
respect for Hara, This madness spread to 
the other womon of the land, and was only 
cured by the interposition of MélAmpis 
(qv). Hiw son Mégtipenthés exchanged 
with Persous the role of Tiryns for that of 
Argos. (Cp. BEULEROPHON.) 

Prélétarli. The nome in the Roman 
centuriate system (se CeNTURIA) of thoso 
citizens who were placed in tho lowest of 
the five property ¢ ladses, and who were 
exempt from military yervico and tribute. 
They took their name from the fact that 
they only benefited the State by their 
children (pralés), Another name for them 
in cept? censi, i.e. those who wore classed 
in the list of citizens at the cennns solely in 
regard to their status as citizens (cdput). 
Afterwards, the richer among them were 
taken to serve in the wars: theye were then 
called proietarii ; and these without any 
proporty at all, capite ceusi. Tu and after 
the time of Marius, when the levy of troops 
was no longer founded on the cengus, the 
Roman armies were recruited by preference 
from the last class. 

Prémichua (fighter in the front rank, 
protector). @ An epithet of Athéné (9.0.). 

(2) Son of Parthénépens and the Nymph 
Cl¥man8, one of the Epigdni (¢.v.). 

Prométh@a, Sce Promeruros. 

Préméthens (the man of forethought). Son 
of the Titan Iapéttis and the Ocean-nymph 
Clymans, brother of Atlas, Ménctins, and 
Epmméthens, father of Deuc&lién (¢.v.). 
The most ancient account of him, as given 
by Hesiod [Theog. 521-616] is as follows. 

en the gods, after their conquest of the 
Titans, were negotiating with mankind 
about the honour to be paid them, Prome- 
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theus was charged with the duty of divid- 
ing a victim offered in sacrifice to the gods. 
He endeavoured to impose upon Zens by 
dividing it in such a way as cleverly to 
eoncés] the half which consisted of flesh 
and the edible vitals under the skin of the 
animal, and to lay thereon the worst part, 
the stomach, while ho heaped the bones 
together and covered them with fat. 

Zous divined the stratagem, but, out of 
enmity towards man, purposely chose the 
worse portion nnd avenged himself by re- 
fusing mortals the use of fire, ‘Thereupon 
Prometheus stole it from Olympus and 
brought it to men in a hollow reed, As a 
ret off to this great blessing, Zeus resolved 
to send them an equally great evil. He 
caused Héphastus to make of clay a beau- 
tifal woman named Pandora, that is, tho 
all-gifted ; for the gods presented her with 
all manner of charms and adornments, 
coupled however with lies, flattering words, 
and a crafty mind. Hermés brought her, 
with a jar as her dowry, in which every 
evil was shut wp, to the brother of Prome- 
thens, named Epimetheus (ie. the man of 
afterthought, for he never thought of what 
he did until it had brought him into trouble). 
In spite of his brother's warning not to 
receive eat presont from Zeus, he waa on- 
snared by her charms and took her to wife, 
Pandora opened the jar, and out flew all 
manner of evils, troubles, and diseases, before 
unknown to man, and spread over all the 
earth. Only delusive Hope remained in the 
jar, since, before she could escape, Pandora 
put the lid on the jar agnin [Work and 
Days, 54-105]. But’ Prometheus met with 
his punishment. Zens bound him in ada- 
mantine fetters to a piller with an eagle to 
consume in the day-time his liver, which 
grew again in the night. At last Héricles, 
with the consent of Zeus, who desired to 
inerease his on’s renown, killed the eagle, 
and set the son of Jap8tus free. Acoording 
to this account, the guile of Prometheus, 
and his opposition to the will of Zeus, 
brought on man far more evil than good. 

Eschflus, on the other hand, taking the 
view suggested by the Attic cult of Prome- 
theus, in which the fire-bringing god was 
honoured as the founder of human civiliza- 
tion, gave the myth an entirely different 
form in his trilogy of Prometheus the Fire- 
bearer, Prometheus Bound, and Prometheus 
Released, Ju these Prometheus is still of 
course the opponent of Zeus, but, at the 
same time, he ia represented as full of the 
most devoted love for the human race. 
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Eachylus makes him son of Thémis, by 
‘whom he is put in possession of all the 
secrets of the future. In the war with the 
Titans, hia advice assisted Zour to victory. 
But when the god, after the partition of 
the world, resolved on destroying the rude 
human race, and to create other beings in 
their stead, Prometheus alone concerned 
himself with the fate of wretched mortals, 
and saved them from destruction. He 
brought them the fire he had stolen from 
Hophastus at Lémnds, the fire that was to 
‘become the source of all discoveries and of 
mastery over nature; and raised them to a 
higher civilization by his inventive ekill 
and by the arts which he taught mankind. 
For this he was punished by being chained 
on a rock beside the sea in the wilds of 
Scythia, Ocdinus advised him to bend 
beneath the might of Zeus; but he consoled 
himself with the knowledge that, if the god 
begat a eon by a certain godiless known to 
himself alone (2%ct%s), that aon would de- 
throne his father. Whou no menaces coujd 
tear from him the secret, Zeus hurled him 
with a thunderbolt into Tartirus together 
with the rock to which he was chained. 
From this abode he first omerged into the 
light of day a long time after, to be fastened. 
on Mount Caucisus and torn by the eagle 
until another immortal voluntarily enterod 
Hadés for him, At last Heracles, on his 
journey to the Hespdridés, shot the eagle; 
the centaur Chirén (9.v.), anffering from 
his incurable wound, gladly renounced his 
immortality; and, alter Prometheas had 
revealed the name of the goddess, he-was set 
free, But, ay a sign of his punishment, he 
ever after bore on his finger au iron ring 
and on his head a willow crown. He ro- 
turned to Olympus, and once mare became 
adviser and prophet of the gods. Legends 
related that he monlded men and animals 
‘of clay, and either animated these himself 
with the heavenly fire or induced Zeus or 
Athéné to do so [Ovid, Met., i 81; Horace, 
Odes, i 16, 18]. In ‘Athens Prometheus 
shared with Héphestus s common altar 
in the Academy, in the sacred precinct 
of Athéné, and’ was honoured with a 
torch race in yearly featival called the 
Prdmoth7a. 

Prénids (Greck). Ina Greck temple, the 
entrance hall to the temple proper, or 244s. 
{Sce TEMPLE.) 

Propertiue (Seotus). A Roman eleginc 

et born at Astatum (Assisi), in Umbria. 
Fern. y 1, 121-6 and 65-6; 1 22,9. The 
e of his birth is uncertain. He was 
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somewhat older than Ovid, and was pro- 
bably born about 60 Bc] He lost his 
parents at an early age; and, through the 
confiscation of land in 42, was 
ved of the greater part of hia paternal 
estate, Still, he possessed enough to live 
@ careless post's life at Rome, whither he 
had proceeded soon after coming of ago 
fabont 54 B.C}. He there associated with 
is patron Mascénis and with brother posts 
such as Vorgil and Ovid. To complete his 
studies he aflerwards went to Athena. 
‘When he was still quite young, the post's 
spirit woke within him, and’ expanded 
through his attachment to the beautiful 
and witty Hostia. Under thename Cynthia, 
she henceforth was the subject of his love 
poems, For five years [n.c. 28-23] this 
attachment lasted, though often disturbed 
by the jealousy of the sonsitive post and the 
capriciousness of his mistresa, When it 
had come to an end, and even after Cynthia’s 
death (probably before B.c. 18), the poet 
could not forget his old passion. He bim- 
self died young, He often expresses fore- 
bodings of an early death; there ia no 
indication in his poems that any of them 
were written later than 16 5.c. They have 
come down to us in four books, but some 
scholars are of opinion that the poet himself 
had divided them into five, and that the 
original second and third books have been 
united, perhaps through the oversight of 
friends at the publication of the last, Pro- 
pertius himself seems to have only published 
the first. In the first four books amatory 
poems prepouderate. The fifth book, the 
confused order of which may well be ro- 
ferrod to the post's untimely death, deals 
mainly with subjects taken from Roman 
legends and history, in the same way a8 
Ovid subsequently treated them in the 
Fasti. 
Propertius possesses a pootical genius 
with which his talent is unable to keep 
Endowed with a nature suscep- 
tible of passion as deep as it was strong, 
as ardent aa it was easily evoked, and 
wed of 2 rich fancy, he strives to 
express the fulness of his thoughts and 
feelings in o manner modelled closely on 
that of his Greek masters; and yet in his 
struggle with linguistic and metrical form, 
he fail to attain the agreeable in every 
instance. His expression is often peculiarly 
harsh and difficult, and his meaning is fre- 
quently obscured by far-fetched allusions to 
unfamiliar legends, or actual transcripts of 
them. Herein he follows the example of 
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his modela, the Alexandrine 
michua and Philétas. Never! 
a great poet, and none of his coun 
[except Catullus) have depicted the 
passion so truly ond go vividly ea he. 
Prépretor (pro prator?). The name 
among the Romans of a past prator who, 
on the eapiration of his office, proceeded 
to administer (gonerally for a year) the 
prestorian province assigned him by lot at 
the begining of his office. Occasionally 
this tatle was also borne by those who, 
without having been prestora immediately 
before, were invested with pretorian 
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ower; in particular, by the questors left 

hind by the governors in the provinces. 
Apart from the fact that the propretor 
had only six lictors, he had essentially the 
same position in the province as the 
consul (gv). Under the Empire this title 
was also given to the governors of the im- 
porial provinces, aa distinguished from the 
proconsuls, the governors of the senatorial 
provinces. 


Pripylsed (Greek). A templelike h 
leading into » temple inclosure. 08 
there were propylea to the of 
Athén3 at Sinlum, and of Dométér at 


Bleusis (see plan of Euevsis)|. The most 
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celebrated was that built at the west end of 
the Acrdpdlie(see plan of AcRopoiis). Thia 
was built of Pentélic marble between 437 
and 482 3.¢., under the auspices of Pericles, 
at a coat of 2,012 talents (about £402,400), 
‘The architect was Mnésiclés. Tho main 
building, a quadrangle of large dimensiona, 
inclosed ‘by walls to the right and left, and 
open in the direction of the city and the 

lis, was tranaversely divided by a 
wall into two porticoes, that in front being 


about twice the depth of that behind. The 
dividing wall bad five openinge, tho widest 
in the middle, and two smaller on each 
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side. Tho deeper portico in front of this 
dividing wall waa faced by six Doric columns 
with the spaces between them correspond- 
ing in breadth to the five openinga in the 
dividing wall, the space in the centro being 
nearly 18 feet, the two on each side about 
12 and 11 feet. The portico beyond the 
division was similarly faced by six Dorie 

The columns of the outer portico 
were 29 feet high, those of the inner some- 
what less, but the ground on which they 
stand is 6} feet higher, so that the padi- 
ment of the inner portico was nearly 5 feet 
higher than that of the outer portico. Two 
rows of three slender Ionio columne, abont 
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88 feet high, stood on either side of the 
road that rises towarda the middle entrance. 
These divided tha deep outer portico into 
three colonnades spanned by slender beams 
of marble with a coffered ceiling decorated 
with gilt palmetto ornaments on a blue 
ground Four steps led from ontside to the 
two side colonnades of the outer portico; and 
from the forther end of the latte: five warble 
steps roge to the side doors of the division 
between the porticoes, A considerable part 
of the columns is still standing, ‘To the 
main building were attached two side-wings, 
still in fairly good preservation, not so high, 
but, like the main building, furnished with 
colimned chambers, The larger of theso, 
the north-west wing (now generally called 
the Pindoitheca), contained a collection of 
pictures, [Tha south-west wing is much 
smaller, and does not correspond to that on 
the north-west, The architect, as suggested. 
by Dr. Dérpfeld, waa probably compelled 
to modify his original plan because it would 
have intraded on the sacred precincts of 
Athéné Niké. A projected south-east hall 
was similarly given up because of the pre- 
cincts of Artémis Braurénia; and # corre- 
sponding north-east hall was not carried 
out, owing to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
onnesian War (cp. plan).] For tho room 
in the Greek house called propijlaion, sce 
Hovse. 

Prérdgdtis. The Roman term for the 
extension either of a man’s year of office 
(prorogatio mdgistratis), or of a supreme 
command (prorogatio imp2rli), or of a 
provincial administration (prorogatio pro- 
vinci), 

Préscénium. Sec THEATRE. 

Proserpina. See PersevHone. 

Prishdium. A kind of song generally 
sung to the eccompaniment of the flute at 
festal processions to the temple or the altar, 
chiefly in the worship of Apollo. It hada 
rhythm corresponding to the measure of the 
march. 

Prostés. See House (Greek), 

Prostylis (Grevk). Literally, “ with 
columns in front,” an epithet of a temple 
(ndds) with the columns in front of its 

ortico standing completely free from the 
rront wall of the temple itself. (See TexrLe, 


fig. 2.) 
"prbtiginiatés, Tn the Greck drama, the 
stor who played the leading part 
Protigiris. A Greek Sophist of Abdéra, 
born about 480 B.c. He passed some forty 
years in travelling through the different 
towns of Greece as a teacher, but stayed 
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chiefly at Athens, There he was highly 
honoared on account of his learning, espe- 
cially by Périelde, until he was expelled for 
atheistical statements in a treatise On the 
Gods, and his works were publicty burnt. 
He died at the age of 70. His teaching was 
chiefly directed to the exposition of grammar 
and rhetoric. In his philosophical views 
he followed Héraclitus, transferring the 
teaching of the latter, on the eternal flux 
of matter to human knowledge, which, es 
he thought, was morely a subjective and 
relative, not an objective and absolute truth, 
This is ‘the poiut of his celebrated proposi~ 
tion, “ Man is the measure of all things: of 
those which are, that they are; of those 
which are not, that they are not” [Plato, 

Thetetus, 152; Diogenes Laertiun, ix 51. 

Prétésilatis. Son of Ipliclus, king of 
Philicd, in Thessaly. He was the firet to 
leap on to the soil of Troy atthe landing of 
the Greeks, although he knew thot the first 
who set foot on Trojan ground inurt die. 
He was forthwith killed by Hector. His 
men were then led by his younger brother, 
Podercés. His wife, Latdimeid, daughter 
of Acastus, obtained from tho gods the boon 
that Protesilaus, to who she had only been. 
married for one day, might return to earth 
for three hours. When he died again, she 
joined him in death. According to another 
Tegend, she had a wax image of him made, 
to which she paid divine honours; and, 
when her father burnt it ona funoral pile, 
she threw herself on the flanes in despair, 
and died. 

Proteus, According to Homer (Od. iv 
854 569] an old man of the sea, a subject 
of Poseidén, who tended the seals which 
are the flocks of Amphitrité. Like all 
marine deitioa, he possessed the gift of pro- 
pheoy and the power of assuming any 
shape he pleased. He used to sleep at 
mid-day on the island of Phards, noar 
Egypt. When Ménélans, on his return 
from Troy, was detained by contrary winds 
on the island, he surprised Proteus, by the 
advice of hig danghter Iddthéa, and, in spite 
of all his transformations, held him fast 
until he told him the means for returning 
home, According to later legends [Hero- 
dotus, ii 112, 118; Euripides, Helen], 
Proteus was a son of Poseidon, and was 
an Egyptian king living on the island of 
Pharos, to whom Hermés conducted Helen 
when she was carried off by Paris, while 
only a phantom followed Paris to Troy. 
Menelaus, as he returned from Troy, received 
his wife again from him. 
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Prothyrin, See House (Greek). 

Prétégénés. A celebrated Greek painter 
of Caunus in Caria, who lived for the most 

art at Rhodes, in the time of Alexander the 

at and his first successors. He died 800 
B.C. His poverty seems to have prevented 
him from attending the school of any of the 
celebrated masters of his age, for no one is 
named as his instructor. He long remained 
oor until the unselfish admiration which 
is contemporary and brother painter 
Apellés showed for his works raised him 
in riper years to great celebrity, His works, 
owing to the excessive care he bestowed on 
them, were few in number; but their per- 
foct execution led to their being ranked by 
the unanimous voice of antiquity among the 
highest productions of art. His most cele- 
brated works werea Heating Satyr,and also 
a painting representing the Rhodian hero 
Yatjsus. On the latter he spent seven or, 
according to others, as many ax cleyen years, 
To insure its permanence he covered it 
with four distinct coats of pnint, ao that 
when the upper contin; risked the lower 
might takes ita pines [ liny, N. 21, xxxv 
101-105], 

Provincla, A Roman term implying, (1) 
& sphere of duty, especially that assigned to 
@ consul or preetor, within which he exer- 
cised his impéertum. 

(3) A territory acquired by the Romans 
outside the limits of Italy, subject to the 
payment of taxes and administered by a 
Roveruor, Under the Republic, the organiza- 
tion of @ conquered land ns 2 province was 
managed by the conquering general, with 
the advice of & commission of ten senator 
who were nominated by the Senate 
recoived their instructions from that body. 
The previous administration was altered 
og little as possible, so far as it was not 
in conflict with the interests of Rome. The 
lee provincie thus established fixed for 
the future the form of government. The 
first provinces were Sicily (from 241 B.c} 
and Sardinia with Corsica (from 231). Their 
number rose under the Republic to fifteen, 
ie. (besides the two already mentioned), 
the two provinces of Spain (Uitértor and 
Cuterior), Diyria, Macédonta, Achata, Asia 
Minor, the two’ Gauls (Transalptra and 
Cuclptna’, Bithynia, Cfréné and Crete, 
Cilicia, Sjria. Their governors were either 

ypretors (at first preetors) or proconsuls. 
Tho Sonate dovided which rovinces were 
to be consular, which prastorian; and the 
consula and pretors had their respective 
provinces assigned to them by lot. In the 
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case of the consnis this was done imme- 
diately after their election; in the case of 
the prestors, after their actual accession to 
office. When their year’s office was com- 
pleted, they proceeded as proconsuls and 
Proprastors to their provinces, and stayed 
there » year until they were relieved by 
their successors, unless, as frequently hap- 
pened, it proved necessary to prolong their 
‘tmperium, 

‘t was towards the end of the Republic 
(62 B.C), that it became a rulo that no 
consul or pretor should be allowed to be 
governor of a province until five years 
after he had ceased to hold his office. The 
Senate also settled for every governor his 
supply of money, troops, ships, and sub- 
ordinates. These last included ove or more 
legati, a quastor, and a numerous staff. 
In the governor's hands was concentrated 
the entire administrative rer over the 

He commanded 1 the garrigon 
troops, he had the right of raising a levy 
of Roman citizens and provincial alike, 
and of making requisitions to obtain the 
means for war. He ogsessed jurisdic= 
tion in criminal and civil cases, in the 
former, with power of life and death, except 
that Roman citizens had the right of appeal 
(provocatio). While it was carefully pre- 
scribed how much the governors could 
require from the provincial for the support 
of their person and attendants, their powers 
made it possible for them to enrich them- 
selves by all manner of extortion, and this 
became the rule to a most extraordinary 
extent. Against such oppression the pro- 
vineials had no protection, so long as the 
governor’s office lasted. It was only on ita 
termination that they could in earlier times 
ley o complaint before the Senate, which 
seldom led to anything; while, after 149 
B.C, they had open to them the procedure 
of bringing a charge of extortion, which 
was attended with great difficulty and 
expense, (See REPETUNDARUM CRIMEN.) 
These extortions were repeated anew year 
efter year, together with the exorbitant 
demands of the tax-collectors (see Pusui- 
cant); and the governora, when invoked 
against them, in spite of their authority, 
rarely ventured to interpose, from fear of 
the equestrian plutocracy. The result was, 
that, at the end of the Republic, the pro- 
yinces were in absolute poverty. A real 
improvement in their condition was brought 
about by the regulations enforced under 
the Empire, when some provinces attained 
a high pitch of prosperity. 
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In 27 Bc. Augustus divided the then 
existing provises into tmperial and sena- 
torial. He entrusted ten, in 6 state of com- 
plete tranquillity, to the Senate; viz, Africa, 
Asia Minor, Achaia, Ilfria or Dalmitiu, 
Macedonia, ' Sicily, Crete with Cprené, 
Bithjnio, Sardinia, and South Spain. He 
took into his own hands the twelve which 
still required military occupation. These 
wore: North Spain, Lositinia, the four 
provinces of Gan) (Narbonensis, Lugda- 
nensie or Celtica, Aquitdnia, and Belgica), 
Upper and Lower Germany, Syria, Cilici 
Cypras, and Egypt. Changes were m: 
in this partition later on; but the provinces 
acquired after 27 n.0, fell to the emperor. 
For the senatorial provinces the governors 
‘were appointed on tha whole in the ancient 
manner, i.e, by the lot, and for one year; 
but with this difference, that five, and after- 
wards ten to thirteen, years had to elapse 
after the consulship or pretorship before 
past consuls or part prators proceeded to 
their provinces. Tho former received the 
provincos which were from the very first 
called consular, viz. Asin and Africa, the 
latter the others, which were pretorian; 
but both sets of governors alike were 
styled proconsuls, and were attended by 
the same retinue as heretofore. The im- 
perial provinces, which became three times 
ag numerous by the time of Trajan, were 

verned by the emperor himself throngh 

leputies whose continnance in office de- 
pended on the will of the emperor who 
appointed them. These deputies, according 
to the importance of the province, were 
either of consular or preatorian rank, légati 
Auguasti pro pratore (see Lecatt), or pro- 
cdratorce (g.v.). Egypt alone, which was 
governed as an imperial ain, was under 
8 prefectua (g.v.). The financial adminis- 
tration of the senntoris] provinces was 
managed by quastors; that of the imperial, 
by procurators, who’ also collected in the 
senatorial provinces the revenues directly 
due to the emperor. Augnstus established a 
fixed stipend for all officors outside Romo, 
and thus afforded a real relief to the 
oppressed provincials. Considerable alle- 
viation waa also secured for them by the 
limitation to the employment of State tax- 
collectors. The same result was promoted 
by the longor continuance of the adminis- 
tration in the imperial provinces, and the 
greater facilities granted for bringing an in- 
dictment, by meana of a regular jure 
Defore the Senate. Moreover the emperor, 
after the proconsuler power over all pro- 
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vinees had been conferred on Augustus, 23 
3.0, ranked as the highest authority over 
all the governors, and heard complainta as 
well as appeals. 

Prévcitis. The Roman term for the 
appeal from the verdict of the magistrate 
to the decision of the people. 

Under the kings the coart of appeal was 
the cémitta ciiridta ; after Servius Tullius, 
the comitia centitrtata. While, under the 
arbitrary rule of the kings, the right of 
appeal was allowed, on the establishment of 
the Republic, in 509 3.0, this waa imposed 
on the consols as a duty, and was repentediy 
enjoined by special enactments in all cases 
where it was a question of life and death, 
or of corporal punishment. The appeal 
waa only valid within the city, and the 

im, but not in the camp. More- 
over, no one could appeal againnt the 
dictator, When afterwards (454 8,¢.), 
besides the consuls, the tribunes and ediles 
acquired the right of imposing a fine (multa, 
Fane @ maximum limit was fixed for it, and 
if that was exceeded, there was an appeal 
to the comitia tribata. 

As this appeal was expected in all legiti- 
mate casen, trials of this kind were held 
immediately before the comitia concerned 
with such appeals; and after the verdict 

jad been pronounced by the magistrate 
presiding, it was either confirmed or re- 
versed by the votes of the people. Abont 
195 3.0, the right of appeal was extended 
over the whole of Italy and the provinces. 
After permanent courts for certain offences 
had been established, the gumsttoncs per- 
peti (see Quzsti0), the jurisdiction of the 
people, and with it the appeal thereto, be- 
came more and more limited. For the pro- 
vocatio under the Empire, see APPELLATIO. 

Proxénus (State-friend), The Greek term 
for the representative of a State who was 
appointed, from the citizens of another 
State, to attend to the interests of its 
citizens there resident, as often as they 
needed legal protection and assistance. In 
the interests of foreigners, many States 
appointed such represontatives from among 
their own citizens. Their position may be 
compared with that of our consuls, The 

ue received many distinctions and 
fronours from the State which he represented. 
To benominated proxenus was in some cages 
only an honorary distinction, which the 
State conferred on such foreigners ay re- 
sided in it ae aliens (see Mera:cr), and were 
therefore unable to do any service abroad 
for the citizens of the Stata in which they 
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resided. This distinction ingured many 
privileges, such sa freedom from taxation 
and from public burdens which otherwise 
fell on the resident aliens, and, in general, 
exemption from tolls and taxes; also the 
ight to acquire property in land, free 
jgsion to the Senate and to the assem- 
blies of the people, etc. {See Monceaux, 
Les Prowénies ues, 1886. 

Pradontins Clémens(Auretius). The most 
important among the Christian Latin poets, 
born 848 a.p,, of @ respectable family in 
Spain, After e rhetorical and legal edu- 
cation, he first practised as an advocate, 
dischar, the daties of a civil and 
criminal judge in Spain, hold a high military 
eppointment at court, and in later years 
retired to a monastery, where he devoted 
himself to writing sacred poems, and died 
about 410 a.p. He published a collection 
of his sacred poems in 4056 a.p. They are 
composed with rhetorical skill, in epic and 
lyric metres (in the latter of which Horace 
in his model); and they include entiecis 
of the most varied kind: Hymns for daily 
prover (Cathemertnon Mber): a martyro- 
logy (Pert Stéphandn); a conflict between 
the virtues and the vicos for the soul of 
man, eto, 

Prytineii. The term in Athonian law 
for a sum of money paid by both parties 
ut the commencement of a private suit, 
to defray the expense of the action. In 
actions for sums between 100 and 1,000 
dvachma it waa three drackme ; for larger 
sums, thirty. The defested party had to 
refund this sum to the successful litigant. 
(See SuniciaL Procepurg, 1.) 

Prytineii (Greek). [(1) Any public 
offices held by rotation for given periods; 
eg. in Herodotus, vi 110, the chief com- 
mand for the day, held by each of the ten 
generals in turn (2) The period of thirty- 

ive or thirty-six days, i.e, about one-tenth 
of the year, during which esch of the ten 
phgle presided in turn over the Councit 
gad ecclésta, The order was determined 
by lot. The preaiding tribe was represented 
by its epistdtes, who was sppointed by lot 
to preside for the day, and could not hold 
this offics more than once in each 
(Aristotle, On Constitution of Athens, 44),] 

Prytineis (sing, pritants, “a ‘presi- 
dont) The name in various Gresk free 
States for the highest officials. In many 
Beates, especially in early times, one, 
or dive prutanete ruled with alsbet Lingly 

wer, At Athens prytanis was the name 
for the member of 2 body of officials who 
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presided over that body when it had an 
public business to transact, This. title 
was also given to the presidents of the 
naucrarte (q.v.), and Council [who, with 
their épéstates at their head, presided over 
the Council and ecclesia during the Sth 
century 3.0, In the 4th century the 
presidential duties were transferred to the 
proddrt and their epistates, (See Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens, 44, pp. 168-4, ed. 
Sandys )) 
um (Gr, prittdneign). In many 

Greek towns, & public building consecrat 
to Hest¥a (g.v.), and containing the State 
hearth, At Athens, it was here that the 
Btate offered hospitable entertainment as a 
public compliment to foreign ambassadors, 
to Athenian envoys on their return from 
the successfal discharge of their mission, 
also to citizens who had done good service 
to the Stnte, especially to distinguished 

nerals, and victors in the great Pan- 

ellenic games, and sometimes even to 
their descendants. In the case of those 
who were Athenian citizens, this privilege 
was usually granted for life, 

Peimithd. A daughter of a king of 
mot of LYnus (q.v.) by Apollo. 
hisma. The Greek, and oapecially the 

Athenian, term for a resolution of the people 
arrived at by voting. (See Eocumsta, 1) 

Psoudddiptérds (“falsely dipteral”), An 
epithet describing a temple which is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by only a single 
row of columus, placed at intervals which 
correspond to the position of the outer row 
of columns in a dipteral temple. (See 
‘Trarcus, fig. 6.) 

Paoudépiriptérds (“falscly peripteral”), 
An epithet of a temple in which the side 
columns were “ engaged” in the wall of the 
cella, instead of standing out at a distance 
from it. (See TEMPLES.) 

Peyché. In Greck mythology, the per- 
sonification of the human soul as the being 
beloved by Bros (Amor). She is repre- 
sented as a butterfly, or as a young maiden 
with butterfly’s wings, sometimes as pur- 

Eros in various ways, or revenging 
het on him, or united with him in the 
tenderest love.” Apiilafus (g.c), in his tale 
of the Golden Aas [Met. iv 28-vi 24}, has 
availed himself of this representation. He 
makes them the hero and Heroine of anold 
popular tradition, in which a loving couple, 
after « sorrowful separation, are resto 
one another for aver, The love-god causes 
the charming Psyche, the youngest of the 
three daughters of aking, to ‘be carried off 
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by Zéph}rus to a secluded spot, where he 
visite her at night alone, without being seen 
or recognised by her.’ Persuaded by her 
sisters, she transgresses his command, and 
wishes to see him, when the god immediately 
vanishes. Amid innumerable troubles and 
appalling trials she seeks her lover, till at 
length, purified by the sufferings she has 
endured, she finds him again, and iy united 
to him for ever. In the myth, as told by 

Apuleius, her daughter is called Fotuptas. 

Psychdmanteién, A Greok term for an 
oracle of the dead. (See ORACLES.) 

Pasychdpompis. The guider of souls, 
another name for Hermés, 

Ptéréldua. King of the Taphii and Téle- 
‘bém in Acarninia, He was killed by his 
daughter Cémeths, who palled out the 
golden hair, on the possession of which 
lepended the immortality accorded him by 
Poseidén, (See AMPHITRYON.) 

Ptolimmon. (1) Ptolemy I, called Sater 
( saviour” or “ presorver”), son of Lagus, 

orn 866 H.C.; general of Alexander the 
Great, aise whose death 8) bes eae 

t as his province. He took the royal 
rae 306. In the last years of hia rule 
he founded the famous Musenm and the 
great Library of Alexandria, and attracted 

‘ither all the foremost poets and scholars 
of the time. Ho died in 283, While he waa 
on the throne, he wrote a history of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was noteworthy for 
its soouracy, more especially in military 
detail, and for its avoidance of exaggera- 
tion, Among the works on Alexander it 
took the first place. Only comparatively 
short fragments of it havo been preserved. 
Next to Ariatdbalus, he is the principal 
authority for Arrian’s Andbdsis. 

(2) Claudius Ptolemeus. A famous 
Gresk mathematician, astronomer, and geo- 
grapher. He came trom Ptdlémats Her 
meiou [rains at modern Menschic] in Upper 
Egypt, and lived and worked in the 


cont aD. The most important of his 
writings which have been preserved are: 
(@) Geographice Hyphegrste (* instrac- 


tions for the drawing of maps”), a geo- 
graphical work in eight books, the first of 
which contains the principles of mathe- 
matical geography and the drawing of maps, 
and the calculation of the longitudes and 
latitudes of places in the then known 
world ii contain tables of names of 
places in the maps described, arranged 
according to degrees and their subdivi- 
siona; Vili contains an astronomical table 
of climates. This work is one of the 











oat 
chief sources of our knowledge of ancient 


geography. ooh! ; 
(@) His prineipal astronomical and mathe- 
matical work, in thirteen books, ia called the 
Great Syntaxis of Astronomy, also known 
as the Almagest (from the Arabian trenela- 
tion, Tabrir al Magesthi, through which it 
first became known to the Western world), 
This gives (with corrections) a summary of 
researches of the earlier astronomers, 
and describes the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe, with the earth as a fixed centro, 
the system which was not superseded till 
the time of Copernicus (1478-1548). 

(c) The Harmonics, in three books; next 
to that of Aristoxénus the most important 
work on ancient music. Of his remaining 
works we may mention the Canon of Kings, 
a fragment of his chronological tublos, cal- 
culating in Eyyptian years the duration of 
the reign of fifty-five kings: twenty Baby- 
lonians after Nabonassar (747 3B.c.), ton 
Porsians, thirteen Ptolemies, and the Roman. 

3 down to Antoninus Prus. 

iblicini. The Romans gave this name 
to those who did business with the State 
by becoming contractors for public build- 
ings and for sapplies, and to farmers of pub- 
lic lnnds, especially those who farmed the 
public taxes (vectigdlia) for a certain time, 
on payment of a fixed sum, In Rome, ns 
ind throughout the ancient world (ep. 
TELONz), the collection of taxes was made, 
not by paid officials, but by farmers of taxes, 
who belonged to the equestrian order, ag 
the senators were excluded from such busi- 
ness, The farmers of taxes, by the im- 
mense profita which they made, became a 
politically powerful class of capitalists. 
‘As the various taxes in the different pro- 
vinces were let out ase whole by the 
censors, joint-stock companies were formed, 
sdeltatts publicandrum, whose membera 
received a proportionate return for their in- 
vested capital. One member, the manceps, 
made a tender at the public auction, oon- 
cluded the contract with the censors, and 
gave the necessary security. The duration 
of the contract was @ lustrum, ie. the 
period between one censorship and another, 
in imperial times always five years; it 
began on the 15th of March. 

The general superintendence waa giver 
to a magister soctetatia in Rome, who 
vacated office every year; the management 
of details was in the hands of numerous 
officials. 

According to the amount of the taxes 
farmed, the publicané received special 
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names. The highest clase, d@cdimant, were 
the farmers of tho déciimd, the tenth part 
of the produce of the agricultural lands 
which had been taken from the old posses- 
sors. The pécitarit or seriptararii, were 
the farmers of the scriptara, the tax levied 
for the use of the State pastures, The 
conductores portortorum were the farmers 
of the portéria, the import and export dues, 
ete. order to make the greatest possible 
gain, the publicani were guilty of the most 
grievous oppression of the provineials, whose 
only hope of reliof lay in the governor, who 
wna rarely able to help them for fear of 
these influential societies. Under the Ein- 
pire the position of the provincials was 
improved ; for the emperor, as the governor- 
in-chief of all the provinces, heard the final 
appeal in the caso of any grievances. In 
imperial times, the decumani ceased to 
oxist, and the letting out of taxes was en- 
trusted to the official boards apecially con- 
corned with them, 

Publilian S¥rus (de, “the Syrian”), A 
Roman writer of mimes (sec Mraz), a youn- 

r contemporary and rival of Labérius; he 
flourished abont 43 u.c. Probably born at 
Antioch in Syria, he came to Rome in early 
youth asa slave. On account of his wit he 
‘was liberated by his master, and received 
acareful education. Axa writer of mimes 
and es ap improviser. he was exceedingly 

ular, and, after the death of Laberius, 
sole sway on the stage. His mimes 
contained, in addition to the farcical humour 
of this sort of writing, a great number of 
short, witty sevings. These were so much 
admired that they were excerpted at an early 
date, and used in schools, while the pieces 
thomselves were soon forgotten. 

In the Middle Ages these sayings were 

opular under the name of Sénéck. We 
Eave an alphabetical collection of nearly two 
hundred of these apophthegms, bearing the 
title, Publilii Syrt Mimi Sententia e.g. 
“ Necease est multos timeat, quem multi 
timent”; “Boneficiem accipere, libertatem 
est vendere”; and (the motto of the 
Edinburgh Review) “Tadex damnatur com 
nocens absolvitur "J, 

Pidicitli, The Roman goddess of 
modesty and chastity. She waa at first wor- 
shipped in a chapel in Rome exclusively by 
the patrician matrons, When, in 296 B.c., 
the petrician Verginia was excluded from this 
worship by her marriage with the plebeian 
consul Volumnius, she erected in Ter own 
house a chapel to the goddess, so that the 
plebeian matrons might worship there. 


PUBLILIUS SYRUS——PURPURA. 


Afterwards this calt died out with the 
decay of morals, In imperial times altars 
were erected to Pudicitia in honour of the 
empreases, The goddess was represented 
as a draped matron, concealing ber right 
hand in her garment, 

Polpitum. The stago of the Roman 
theatre. (See THEATRE.) 

Purpiré. The finest and most costly 
dye of the ancients, a discovery of the 
Phosnicians; already known to the Greeks 
in the Homeric age. [This may be inferred 


! from the frequent epithet porphijetie ap 
t 


lied to robes, ruga, etc.) was also 
Frown to the Romans in the time of their 
kings. It was obtained from two kinds 
of shelis in the Mediterranean Sea: (1) 
from the trumpetshell (Gr. kergu ; Lat. 
Lacinum, miirec) [=bucetntum lapillus]; 
(2) from’ the trae purple-shell Gr. por: 
phijra ; Lat. purptira, pilagia) | =muren 
brandaria. or tribtitvs), ‘Those shells 
respectively contained in a diminutive 
bladder a small quantity of (1) scarlet 
coloured, (2) black and red coloured juice. 
The juice collected from a numbor of these 
shells was placed in salt fin the proportion 
of about one pint of salt to every seventy- 
five pounds avoirdupois of juice], and heated 
in metal vessels by the introduction of warm 
vay ; then the raw material, wool and 
sik, waa dyed in it. The best and dearest 
purple was always the Phoanician, eapecially 
that of Tyre, although it was prepared by 
other inhabitants of the Meditorranean. 
As the colour of the bucinum was not last- 
ing, it was not used by iteelf, but only in 
combination with the true purpura for 
producing certein varieties of purple dye. 
By mixing bucinum with black p2ldgium, 
the juice of the true purple-shell, the 
fashionable violet, called the “amethyst ” 
purple was produced; and, bya double pro- 
cess of dyeing, first in half-boiled elagium, 
and then in ducinum, Tyrian purple was 
jaced. ‘This had the colour of clotted 
ood, and when looked at straight ay 
peared black, when held to the light it 
glowed with’ colour. A pound of violet 
wool cost in Cesar’s time 100 denarii 
(£4 %.), Tyrion purple wool above 1,000 
denarii (£43 10s,). By mixing pelagium 
with other matter, water, urine, and orchilla, 
the bright purple dyer, heliotrope-blue, 
mauve-blue, aud violet-yellow, were ob- 
tained. Other colours were produced by 
the combination of the different methods of 
ing; first dyeing the material with 
violet colour, purple dye, and scarlet (pro- 
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dnced by Kermes [from the coccus Wicis]; 
then by using the Tyrisn method, they 
obtained the trianthinum, the Tyrian 
sheli-purple, and the variety called the 
hysginum [from Gr. hysge=a variety of 
prinds, or quercus cocctféra. (Pliny, N.H. 
iz 124-141.) or further detaila, see 
Blimnoer’s Technologie, i 224-240). 

Parple robes were used at an carly date 

the Greoks as a mark of dignity. “Even 
the Athenian archons wore purple mantles 
officially, In Rome st one time broad, at 
another narrow, strij of purple on the 
téga and tunic a8 marks of distinc- 
tion for senators, magistrates, and members 
of the equestrian order. The robos of the 
general wore dyed in purple (sce PALUDA- 
MENTOM); 80 also was the gold-embroidered 
mantle worn by one who celebrated a 
triumph, For a long time home-purple was 
used ; Tyrian parple ‘was not introduced till 
the middle of the ist century 3.0. and 
from that time it became a Inxury, In 
spite of repented attempts to check by 
imperial decrees the uso of renl purple 
among privato individuals, robes trimmed 
with purple, or altogother dyed with it, 
bocame more and more used. Only a 
complete robe of blatta, the finest kind of 
purple, of which there were five varicti 
‘waa reserved as an imperial privilege, a1 
any private persona who wore it were 

mnished as being guilty of high treason. 

looden Theodosianus iv 40, I: purptra 
rue blatta vel oxpblatta vel hidcinthind 
jicitur.] From the 2nd century 4.0. the 
emporors took part in this lucrative in- 
dustry, and from the end of the 4th 
century Ap. the manufacture of the blatta 
became an imperial monopoly. 

Patéal. The Latin term for » circular 
stone inclosure, consisting of a dwarf wall, 
surrounding either (1) the mouth of a well, 
or (2) 9 spot atrack by lightning. Ttalian 
superstition demanded that every flash of 
lightning which struck and was buried in 
the carth should have, as it were, a grave 
and @ propitiatory offering, as in’ the case 
of e human being. According to the place 
where the flash fell, this offering was 
made, eitbor by the State or by private 
individuels, in the earlier times according 
to the directions of the pontifices, at 
a later date after consultation with the 
Etruscan hdruspices. The earth which 
waa touched by the divine fire was care 
fully collected [Lucan i 606}, and inclosed 
in a coffin constructed out of four side- 
Pieces and without any bottom (this was 

D. ©, A. 
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the burying of the lightning). Then round 
the cofkn & shaft, consisting of four walis 
and open at the top, was built up to 
the surface of the ground A place which 
had thus been consecrated by the offering 
which the haruspices made of a sheep two 
years old (bidens) wes specially called a 
dental, and wes not allowed to be dese- 
crated, According to the pontifical rite 
introduced by Numa, the Prcpitistory offer- 
ing consisted of onions, hair, and sardels. 
If a human being had been struck by 
lightning, his body was not burnt, but 
Duried on the spot [Pliny, N. H. ii 145}. 
Such s spot was called a bidental, and @ 
propitiatory offering was 
eedaon his behalf [Festus, 
p. 27; Nonius, pp. 63, 26), 

[The puteat, with’ bey 
wreaths, lyres, and @ pair 
of pincers, may be seen ; 
on coins of the gens < 


Serthomia (see cut). The * PUTEAL. 
ancient puteal in the (Of .s denenue of D. 


Forum, near the Arcus 
Fabianus, was repaired by Scribonius Libo, 
whence it was called the Puteal Libonis or 
Putval Scribonianum. In ita neighbour 
hood he erected a tribunal for the prmtor, 
which led to its becoming the resort 
litigants, money-lenders, eto. (Hor., Sat. ii 
6, 35, Ep. i 19,8; Cic., Pro Sestio 18).) 

Patéus. The fountain in a Roman house, 
(See House.) 

Pyinspali. A festival celebrated at 
Athens on the seventh day of Pydnépston, 
theend of October, in honour of thedeparting 
godof aummer,Apollo, The festivalreceived 
its name from the cooked beans which were 
offered to the god as firetfrnits of autumn. 
Another firstfruit offering of this festivel 
was the Eirgstonz, a branch of olive or bay, 
bound with purple and white wool, and 
hung about with all sorts of autamn fruits, 
pastry, and small veesels full of honey, 
wine, and oil. This branch was borne by 
a boy whose parents were both alive; a 
song, which bore the same name Kiresione, 
wag sung, while be was escorted by a pro- 
ceasion to the temple of the god, where the 
wreath was deposited as a votive offering, 
Other branches were hung at the doors of 
tbe houses. In later times this festival 
yas also kept as a mark of gratitude for 
the safe return of Thésens from Crete, 
which was supposed to have taken place on 
this day; and the cooking of the beans wea 

aa commemorating the cooking 
of the ecanty remains of the provisions of 
uM 
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hie ships, {In the ancient calendar of the 
Attic feativala built into the wall of the 
metropolitan church at Athens, the festival 
of the Pyanepsia is represented by a youth 

ring the Biresione. See cut in Mies 
Harrison's Mythology, etc., of Athens, p. 
168; i. cxxxv.] Besides Apollo, the Hore 
wore worshipped at the Pyanepsia with 
offerings and invocations, as the goddesses 
of the blessings of the year. 

Pygmilién. (1) In Greek mythology a 
king of Cyprus, who became so enamoured 
of the statue of a maiden which he himself 
was carving in i that he implored 
Aphrodité to endue it with life. When the 
goddess granted his prayer, he married the 
maiden, and she bore to him a son named 
Paphos (Ovid, Met. x 248], 

(2) See Divo. 

Pygmé. Boxing. (See Gymnastics.) 

Pyladés, Son of Striphius, king of 
Phindté, near Parnassus, and of Anax!bii, 
a sister of Agimemndn j famous on account 
of his faithful friendship with Orestes 
. He was the husband of Electra, 


Pyrimus and Thiabé. 
lovers, the children of hostile neighbours, 
As their parents declined to sanction their 
marriage, they could only converse with 
one another through a crevice in a wall 
common to both houses. On one occasion 
they had agreed to meet at night at 6 mul- 
berry tree near the city. Thisbe arrived 
there first, but, while fleeing from « lion, 
stained with the, blood of his prey, she 
dropped her veil; this the boast tore and 
bofouled with blood. P, ‘ug, finding the 
veil, killed himself in despair at the sup- 
posed death of his beloved. When Thisbe, 
returning from her flight, found his 
she aleo killed herself with his sword. The 
fruit of the mulberry tree was coloured by 
their blood, and has ever since borne the 
same hue [Ovid, Met. iv 65). 

iphlégithén, A river of the nether 
world. (See Hanes, REALM or.) 

Pyrrha. Daughter of Epimétheus, wife 
of Deuc&tlién, with whom she alone 
the flood which bears his name. (See 
Devcatton.) 

Zrcue Dance Cr Pyrricht). A mimic 
-war-dance among the Greeks, represent 
attack and defence in battle.” Troriginated 
with the Dorians in Crete, who traced it 
back to the Oarétés, and in Sparta, where 
it was traced to the Diosciri. In 
where boys of five youre old were train 
for it, it ed a chief part of the festival 


PYGMALION——PYTHAGORAS, 


of the Gymntpedia. The wardanca per 
formed at Athens at the Panathenaic fos- 
tival celebrated Athéné as the victor over 
the Giants. 

Tn the Roman imperial times the Pyrrhic 
dance was a kind of dramatic ballet, which 
was performed by dancers, male and 
female, and represented (like the Roman 

tomime) mythological subjects, taken 
Frequently from the logend of Dionysus, 
gnch as the march of the god agsinst the 
Indians, the doom of Pentheus, but also 
from other sources, such as the judgment 
of Paris and the fate of Ic&ras. “For these 
performances the emperors frequently 
rought to Rome from Asia, the home of 
this dance, boys and girls of noble birth ; 
but there wore also dancers, male and 
female, who were brought up to it as & 
regular trade. At times the Pyrrhic dance 
was performed in the amphitheatre by cri- 
minals especially trained for this PUpoHe 

Pyrrhin. A Greek philosopher of Elia, 
who flourished about 365-275 p.c.; the 
founder of Scepticism. (See Pmtosopry.) 

Pythagoras, (1) The Greck philosopher; 
born on the island of Simis about BG, 
son of Mnésarchus. He isgaid to have been 
the first man who called himself a “ philo- 
sopher,” or lover of wisdom. The certain 
facts about his life are extraordinarily few, 
since in the course of timo his life became 
obscured by a web of legend and tradition, 
as is shown by the Biographies of the 
Neoplatonists Jamblichus and Porphyrius. 

As the story goes, he was a disciple of 
Phirécpdés of Sfroa, and spent a large 
part of his earlier life on journeys, during 
which he studied the civilization and the 
myatic lore of the East, and especially the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. When, on his 
return to Samos, he found his country 
under the yoke of the tyrant Palforités, 
he migrated to Lower Italy, and settled in 
529 at Croton, Here, in order to briny 
about « political and social regeneration of 
the Lower Italian towns, which had been 
ruined by the strife of parties, he founded 
@ society, whose members were toa 
pare and devout life, to the closest friend- 
ship with each other, to united action in 
upholding morals and chestity, as well as 
order harmony in the common weal, 
The aristocratic tendency of this soviety 
caused a rising of the popular party in 
Croton, in which Pythagoras, with 800 of 
his adherents is supposed to have perished ; 
according to other accounts, he marched 
with a few followers to Métapontum, where 
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he died soon afterwards (504). Pythagoras 
hoa left nothing of his ‘seohieg a writ 
ten form. The Golden Sayings which bear 
his name are certainly not genuine, though 
they may have originated at an early date, 
They consist of aeventy-one maxims written 
in hexameters, with little to commend them 


a8 Peiry. 

‘t followa then that there is as mach un- 
certainty about the system of Pythagoras as 
about his life, for itis impossible to ascertain 
which of the precepts of the Pythagorean 
achool are due to Bimself, and which are 
later additions by his disciples. We can 
only ascribe to him with certainty the 
doctrine (1) of the transmigration of souls, 
snd (2) of numbor ss the principle of the 
harmony of the universe and of moral life; 
aud, further, certnin religious and moral 
precepts, Tho first disciple of Pythagoras 
who described his philosophical ‘system in 
writing was Philolaus, either of Croton 
or Tarentum, a contemporary of Socrates 
(about 430 B.c.). Of this document, which 
was written in the Doric dialect, we possess 
only a few fragmenta, Arch pias of Taren- 
tum was another important follower of this 
school. He was a friend of Plato, and was 
distinguished as a general, statesman, and 
mathematician. Ho flourished about 400- 
305, but the fragments which bear his name 
are not genuine. The same may be said of 
tho writings attributed to Ocellus Lacanus 
and to Ttmeus of Locri, Concerning the 
Nature of the Universe ond Coucerning the 
Soul, and of the seven letters of Théand, the 
supposed wife of Pythagoras, Concerning 
the Education of Children, Jealousy, The 
Managenint of the Household, etc. 

(2) A Greck sculptor of Rhégiam in 
‘Lower Italy, who flourished in the second 
half of the 6th century B.c. He devoted 
himself exclusively to working in bronze. 
His favourite subjects wore statues of 
heroes and of the victors in athletic games. 
Striving after an exact imitation of nature, 
he is said to have been the first to express 
the sinews and veins, He also rendered 
the hair of the head more carefully than 
his predecessors, and, in the pose of his 
atatues, paid spocial attention to symmetry 
and rhythm. Pliny, N. H. xxziv 69, vii 
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162; Pramanian vi 4§8,0§ 1,6 § 4,75 10, 

Bythis, (1) ‘The prophetoss of Apollo at 
Delphi. (See Deurmic Grace.) 

(2) The Pythian games. Next to the 
Plympic games, the most important of the 
four national festivals. From 686 
B.C. they were held on the Crisswan plain 
below Delphi. They took place once in four 
years, in the third year of each Olympiad, 
in the Delphic month Bacatius (the middle 
of August) Before this time (586 B.C.) 
there used to take place at Delphi itself, 
once in eight years, 9 great festival in 
honour of Apollo, in which the minstrels 
vied with one another in singing, to the 
accompaniment of the cifhdra, a poan in 
praise of the god, under the direction 
of the Delphic priests, After the first 
Sacred War, when the Crisswan plain be- 
came the property of the priesthood, the 
Amphict}ons introduced festivals once in 
four years, at which gymnastic contests 
and foot-races took place, as well as the 
customary musical contest. This contest 
also was further developed. Besides 
minstrels who sang with the cithara, 
players on the flute, and singers to ac- 
companiment of the flute, took in it 
(the last-named, however, for a + time 
only). The gymnastic and athletic con- 
tests, which were nearly the same ag thore 
held at Olympia, yielded in significance 
to the musical ceremonies, and of these the 
Pythian ndmds was the most important, 
Jt waa a composition for the finte, worked 
‘out on @ prescribed schemo, and celebrating 
the battle of Apollo with the dragon 
Python, and his triumph. At first the 
prize for the victor was of some substan- 
tial value, but at the second festivel it took 
the form of a wreath from the sacred bay 
tree in the Vale of Tompé. The victor 
also received, as in the other contests, 
palm-branch, The judges were chosen by 
the Amphictyons. “The Pythian, like the 
Olympic games, were probably not discon- 
tinued till about 394 .p. 

Pytho . A monstrous serpent produced 
by Gea, which haunted the caves of Par- 
nassus, It was slain by Apollo with his first 
arrows, (See APOLLO and DELPHIC ORACLE.) 





Q 


Quadraus( =t2runctus). A Roman copper 
coin, a quarter of an as =S unci. (Sec 
CorwaGE, 2.) The guadrane was the usual 


price paid for a bath. [It was equivalent 
o> about half a farthing 
Quadriga (Latin). A chariot drawn by 
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four horses, used in battle and in athletic 
gamez, (See Cincus, Games or.) The cut 





QvaDniga. 
(fiyrncusan dacedrachnua,) 


represents a quadriga with weapons as the 
Prizo of victory. 


Quadrigarius, A Roman annalist. (See ' 
ANNALISTS.) 
Quasltor. The Roman title of the pre- 


sident of an extraordinary or ordinary 
criminal court (guests ertraordtnaria or 
perpttia), According to Sulla’s rules of 
procedure, six pretora chosen lor criminal 
cases presided, and, whon this number was 
not sufficient, additional judges, iadices 
gquestionis, were provided. 

Quwst!. The Roman term for a court 
of inquiry, cither catraordindria, an ex- 
traordinary commission appointed by the 
senate or people for special criminal cases, 
or perpétiia, an ordinary criminal court for 
certain defined offences. The first court of 
thia kind was held B.C. 149 to try a case of 
extortion. 

In course of time, by the laws of Gaius 
Gravchus and of Sulla, the number of these 
tribunals waa increased, In Cicero's time 
there were eight ordinary courts to try 
cases of extortion, high tresgon (mdiestas), 
embezzlement (pictilatus), unlawful canvass- 
ing for an office (ambttus), violence (ts), 
assassination, poisoning, and forgery. Ever 
quastio had a president (sce Quasitor), 
either one of the prastors chosen by lot, or 
when the number of these was not sufficient, 
a ifidex question's, in addition to a cor- 
tain number of sworn judges. (See JupEx.) 

Tt was open to any one except to womon, 
infants, and those who were infamés, to 
begin @ criminal prosecution, even if he 
himself hed not been the party injared. 
There wes no public prosecutor; but the 
State, by means of pecuniary rewards end 
conferring of dignities, encouraged the 
prosecution of criminals. If, however, the 
accused pay wes found innocent, it was 
open to him to prosecute his accuser for 





| Was now rius (9.0). 
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chicanery. (See CALDMNIA.) The caso wes 
began by the postiilatto, s request, with » 
statement of the crime and name of the 
accused, for permission to prosecute, made 
to the pretor at an open sitting in the 
market-place. If several ons offered 
themselves as accusers, the choice was made 
by divtnatio (g.v., 2). But, besides the 
principal accuser, others were allowed, who 
Figned the indictment, and wore therefore 
called subseriptores. When permission had 
been obtained, there followed the ndminis 
delatto, the handing in of the indictment; 
the réceptio and inseriptto, the reception 
and entry of the samo in the official list by 
the prator; the interrdgdtio, the examina~ 
tion (also by the praetor) of the arcused, who 
Unless he pleaded 
guilty, or clearly proved hia innocence, the 
diti dictto, or date of hearing the case, waa 
fixed, at the earliest in ten days, in apecial 
cases not till 100 days later. It was the duty 
of the complainant to collect in the mean- 
time the necessary evidence and witnesses, 
and for this purpose he received an official 
authorization. At the sitting of the court, 
which was held publicly, by the sworn 
judges (cognitive), after the judges and 
ies had been cited, the accuser de- 
livered his accusation in a continuous 
speech, the subseriptores followed him, then 
e aconsed and his patroni, The duration 
of these speeches (actionzs) was at first 
unlimited, bat afterwards, to correct the 
abuse of this privilege, a water-clock wes 
introduced, which limited the time of each 
speaker; the time allowed for the defence 
was about 4 third greater than that for the 
accusation. Then followed the proof (pri 
vatto) of the case. For this documents, 
circumstantial evidence, and declarations of 
witnesses were used. Next, unless the case 
was adjourned for the production of farther 
proof (ampltatto), or for a new trial on the 
third day oe atation the votes of 
the jadges on the question of guilt or inno- 
cence were taken, ‘The voting was usually 
in secret. The judges received from the 
president wooden tablets covered with 
wax, on the one side inscribed with a C 
(condiemno, T condemn), on the other with 
an A (absolvo, I acquit). They erased one 
of these letters and threw the tablets into 
an urn. [In cases where they were unable 
to decide respecting the guilt or innocence 
of the they could signify the same 
by writing on the tablet the lettere N. L., 
zt. ] 


‘The result of the voting was then formally 
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proolaimed by the president; and if a fine 
was inflicted, the amount (Itis estimatio) 
was then decided by the prasident and the 
sworn judges. A man once acquitted could 
not be re-tried for the same offence unless 
his acquittal had been procared by collusion 
(see PRaVARICATIO) of the accuser. There 
wag no way of altering the verdict of the 
eworn judges; and the punishment wes ex- 
acted immediately after the sentence had 
been given, If it was ons of degradation 
(infamia), or exile (interdictto aque et ignis, 
ace EXWI0M, 2), the man so punished could 
be reinstated in the rights he had forfeited 
(restitatio in inttgrum). This was done by 
a decree of the people; in later times, by 
the emperor's pardon. These courts of 
sworn judges lasted till the beginning of 
the 3rd century A.D. 

Questors (querstor from quersttor, the 
investigotor, searcher). The Latin term 
originally given to two officials choson by 
the king; they had to track any onesuspeoted 
of a capital ‘offence. In the time of the 
Republic they performed the same office 
for the consuls, by whom they were chosen 
every year. When the administration of 
justice in criminal cases camo into the hands 
of the céimitia centirlata, the questors 
received, in addition to their old privilege 
of pleading by the mandate of the consuls, 
which they lost later, the management of 
the State treasury (@rdrium) in the tomple 
of Saturn, They became recognised offi- 
cials when they were elected at the comitia 
trtbiita under the presidency of the consuls 
(probably about 447 3.¢.), The questors 
had no regular badges of office. In 421 their 
number was doubled, and the plebeians were 
granted the right of appointing to the office 
of quesator, though they did not exercise it 
till twelve years later, The four questors 
shared their duties, so that two of them acted 
os masters of the treasury (quarstdrés aerdrii) 
and remained in the city (hence their name 
questires urbdni), while the other two 
accompanied the consuls on campaigns, in 
order fo administer the military chest. 

It was part of the duty of the two former 
to collect the regular revenues of State 
{taxes and custom-dues) and the extraordin- 
ary revenuss (fines, levies for war, and money 
produced by the sale of booty); further, to 
make payments, which might not be made 
to the consuls except by special permission 
of the Senate; to control the accounts of in- 
onme and expenditure, which were managed 
under their responsibility by a special class 
of officials (sertbe); to make arrangements 
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for public burials, for the erecting of monu- 
ments, for the entertainment of forai 
ambesyadors, etc., at the expense of the 
treasury. Farther, they preserved at their 
place of business—the temple of Saturn— 
the military standards, also the Jawy, the 
decrees of ‘the Senate, and the plabisotta, 
and kept a register of the swearing in of 
the officials, which took place there, 

After the subjection of Italy, four more 
questors wore appointed, in 267'p.c, They 
were stationed in different parts of Italy, 
at first at Ostia and Ariminum, probably 
to supervise the building of fleets, Sulla 
increased their number to twenty, ten of 
whom were appointed, in the place of the 
previous two, to accompany the proconsuls 
and proprestors to the provinces, two to 
help the consul who remained in the city, 

two to help the other two original 
questors at their work in the city, The 
ueatora employed in the provinced (Sicily 
ne had two of these, stationed at Syra- 
cuse and Lilpbwum respectively) were 
principally occupied with finance; they 
managed the provincial treasury, and de- 
frayed out of it the expenses of the army, 
the governor, and his retinue; any surplus 
they had to pay in to the State treasury at 
Rome, and to furnixh an exact statement 
of accounts. The governor might appoint 
thom his deputies, and if he died they as 
med ed command; in bail of these cases 
act ro prevtore, Le. a8 propretors 
(qo. Gian raised their tomber to forty, 
in order to be able to reward a greater 
number of his adherents; for the office gave 
admittance to the Senate, and the position 
of questor was looked upon ad the first 
step in the official career. The age defined 
by law wes from twenty-seven to thirty 
years, When the beginning of the magis- 
terial year was fixed for January Let, the 
queestors assumed office on December bth, 
on which day the questors in the ara- 
rium decided by lot what the work of each 
should be. 

Even under the Empire, when the nor- 
mal number of quiestors was increased to 
twenty end the age reduced to twenty-five, 
the office of questor remained the first 
step to higher positions in the State. But 
the power of the questors grew more limi- 
ted as the management of the treasury was 
entrusted to special preefecti erarii, so 
that the city qumstors bad only charge of 
the archives, to which the supervision of 
the paving of streets was added. After 
the division of the provinces between the 
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emperor and the Senate, questors were only 
employed in the senatorial provinces, and 
were not abolished till the constitution of 
the proviness in general was altered 
Diocletian, Four questors were told 
for service to the consuls, The two gues- 
tores princtpts, or Augueti, were » new 
creation: they ware officers easigned to the 
emperors, if the latter were not consuls, in 
which cage they would already be entitled 
to two quastors. As secretaries to the 
emperor, they had to read his decrees to 
the Senate at its sittings. From these 
guiestons, was developed, in the time of 

tantine, the guestor sacri pdlatti, the 
chancellor of the Empire. 

Quattiorviri, The Roman term for an 
official body consisting of four men. (Sce 
‘VIGINTISEXVIRI.) 

Quindécimviri. The Roman term for an 
official body consisting of fifteen men, espe- 
Cially that appointed for the inspection of 
the Sibylline books. (See SIBYLLX.) 

Quinguitris, A festival celebrated at 
Rome on the 19th of March, in honour of 
Mers and (in a greeter degroe) of Minerva, 
whose temple been founded on this 
day on the Aventine, An incorrect ex- 
planation of the name quinguatrus, which 
means the fifth day after the ides, led to 
the festival in honour of Minerva being 
afterwards prolonged to five days. It was 
celebrated by all whose employment was 
under the protection of the goddess, such 
ag teachers and their pupils. The latter 
obtained o holiday during the festival, and 
began a new course of study when it was 
over. Tho former received at this time 
their yearly stipend—the minerval. The 
festival of Minerva was also celebrated by 
women and children (in their capacity of 
spinnersand weavers), by artisansand artists 
of every kind, and by posts and painters, 
The first day of the festival was celebrated 
with sacrifices by the State in honour of the 
founding of the temple. On the following 
days the gladintors porformed, and there 
were social gatherings in the houses, On 
June 18 the minor guinguatrus took place. 
This festival Tested thiee days. It was 
celebrated by the guild of the flute-players, 
an Jmporton’ and numerous body at Rome. 
They honoured the goddess as their special 
patroness by meeting at her temple, by 
masked processions through the city, and 
by a banquet in the temple of Jupiter of the 

}»_ The officials chosen every 


tol, 
jnenndlés. 
five years in the Italian municipalities (see 
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Monicrriom), corresponding to the Roman 
censors. 

Quinguérémés. Roman ships (g.v.) with 
five banks of oars. 

Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintitanus), 
The celebrated Roman rhetorician, born 
about 85 4.. at Caligarris in Spain, After 
he had received his training as an orator 
et Rome, he went home about 59 a.D., but 
returned again to Rome in 68 ap. in the 
train of Galba, He there began to practise 
ag an advocate, and also gave instruction in 
rhetoric, In this latter capacity he achieved 
such fame that he was able to open a school 
of rhetoric in the reign of Vespasian, and 
received payment from the State, After 
twenty years’ work he retired from his 

mblic duties in A.D, 90, and after some time 

levoted himself to the education of the 
grandchildren of Dimitilla, Domitian’s 
Bister, for which he was rewarded by the 
emperor with the rank of consul. Though 
materially prosperous, his happiness was 
disturbed by the loss of his young wife and 
his two sons. [He died between 97 and 
100 ap.) 

OF his works on rhetoric, composed in his 
later years, we possess the one that is most 
important, that on the training of an orator 
(Pe Tnetitittond Oratorta) in twelve books. 

‘is he wrote in two years; but it was not 
until after repeated revision that he pub- 
lished it, just before the death of Domitian 
in 96. He dedicated it to his friend, the 
orator Victorius Marcellus, that he might 
use it for the education of his son Géti. 
This wok gives 8 complete course of in- 
struction in rhetoric, including all that 
is necessary for training in practical elocu- 
tion, from’ the preliminary education of 
boyhood and earliest youth to the time of 
appearance in public. It describes a por- 
fect orator, who, according to Quintilian, 
should be not only skilful in rhetoric, but 
alco of good moral character, and concludes 
with practical advice, Especially interesting 
is the first book, which gives the principles 
of training and instruction, and the tenth 
book, for its criticisms on the Greek and 
Latin prose authors and poets recommended 
to the orator for special study, [Many 
of these criticisms, however, are not 
original.) Quintilian’s special model, and 
his aon authority, is Ghoero, whose’ clas- 
sical style, as opposed to the debased style 
of his own time, he imitates encosssfully in 
hia work, A collection of schoo] exercises 
(d2clamattints) which bears his name is 
probably not by him, but by one of his 
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pupila. [The most recent editor, however 
(Constantine Ritter, 1884), regards the great 
aid them ea genuine 

Quintus Smyrnsns. Greek epi 
of Smyrna. Towards the cad Pot Pane 
4th century a.p., he composed a bald imita- 
tion of Homer, entitled the Posth: 
in fourteen books, a continuation of the 
liad after the manner of the cyclic epic 
writers from the death of Hector to the 
shipwreck of the Acheeans on their journey 

ome. 

Qairinus. The Sabine name of Mara, as 
the god who brandished the lance (from 
Sabine curis=Latin guiris, the lance). 
The Sabines worshipped him under this 
name as the father of the founder of their 
old capital, Cirés, just as the Romans 
honoured Mars as the father of Romilus, 
‘When the Sabines migrated to Rome, they 
took the cult and the name of the god of 
their race to their new abode on the 


Races, Sce Cuaniors; Circus, Games 
oF; Hsrroprome, For footraces, sce Gru- 
NASTICS. 

Beda (or réda, wrongly spelt rhéda). 
The Roman travelling-carriage with four 
wheels, (Cp. Caaniots, 2.) 

Ramnés. Ono of the three old patricien 
tribes at Rome. (See PATHICIANS.) 

‘Récitatiinés. At Rome books were some- 
times read aloud before their publication. 
‘This custom was introduced in the time of 
Augastus by Astntns Polio, At first these 
readings took place only before friends 
specially invited; afterwards they were 
publicly announced, and were held before 

at assemblies, either in the theatre or 
at the public baths or in the Forum, admis- 
sion being open to ail, Introduced, in the 
first instance, with a view to obtaining 
the criticiams of the audience, to help the 
author in his final revision of his work, 
they soon became of such importance that 
they determined the success of the work 
go recited, At the same time second-rate 
talent was often lenger toi imy econ 

the exaggerated applause of a clique. 
¥ the time’of the sadiger Pliny these 
recitations were 0 much in fashion that 
[in the April of = perticalar year] herdly 
& dey peeved without one. zp. i 18. § 
1 Cpt 7 §5; 18§ 4; v1 4; vil Ts 
Jnvenal, i 8; iii 9; vii 70, with Mayor's 


Quirinal hill, In this way Quirinus, 
though identical with Mars, had a distinct 
and separate worship on the slope of the 
Quirinal. He possessed a temple with 
priests (see FLAmEN and SALYt) and aspecial 
festival. When, in the course of time, 
their connexion was forgotten, Quirinus 
was identified with the deified Romulus, 
the son of Mars. For Janus Quirinus see 
Janvs, 

Quirités (derivation uncertain). The 
name of the oldest inhabitants of Rome, the 
Latin Ramnés and the Sabine Tutes taken 
together. Afterwards it became the name 
of the Roman people (pipitlus Romanus 
Quirtttum or poptus Romanus Quirites) 
in home affairs, while Romani was used in 
connexion with foreign affairs. Quirites 
was algo used to indicate peaceable citizens, 
or civilians, as opposed to soldiers (milites) 
fe ‘Ann. i 42; Suet. Jul, 70; Lucan v 





note] They seem to have continued till 
the 6th century A.D. 

‘Réoogniti of the Roman knights, see 
Equires. 

Récipéritérés, The Roman term for a 
sworn committee, or board, of three to five 
members, convened by the pretor. Such a 
board had to adjudicate at Rome and in the 
provinces in money cases (more especially 
on claims for compensation and damages), 
At first only cases between Romans and 
foreigners were heard in this way, and 
were settled within ten days. Afterwards 
a board of this kind decided on all legal 
pointa which had to be settled promptly. 

Bagiffigium. A Roman festival cele- 
brated on Feb, 24th, to commemorate the 
expulsion of the kings, At this festival 
the rex sacrorum offored sacrifice on the 
cémifium, and then hastily fled. (See Rex 
Sacrorum.) [Probably in this case, 2s in 
many others, the sacrifice was originally 
regarded asa crime. The fact that the 
S&lii were present is recorded by Festus 
(ev. Begifugiam). Possibly their presence 
hed the same significance as the ceremony 
of leaping, etc, performed by them in 
March, presumably with a view to driving 
evil demons away from the city (Classical 
Review, v 51 b). 

‘Ralogitid. nishment from Rome, in 
imperial times e milder form of exile (eee 
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Devortatio}, which did not effect the | 





rights citizen of a man sentenced to it, 
‘Religion. (I) The gods of the Greeks were 
originally personifications of the powers of 
nature, limited in their activity to that 
province of nature from the phenomena of 
which they are derived. As these 
nomena were regarded as acts or sufferin; 
of the gods in question, a cycle of m 
was thus developed. In the minds of the 
people, the special siguiticence of these 
myths necessarily vanished in proportion as 
the original connexion of the gods with the 
phenomena of nature receded to the back- 
ground, while greater prominence was given 
to the conception of the gods as personal 
beings holding sway, primarily in their own 
rovince of nature, and then beyond those 
mits, and no longer exclusively in con- 
nexion with the powers of nature. In the 
oldest recorda of the intellectual life of 
Greece—the Homeric poems—this transition 
has already been carried out, The Homeric 
deities are exclusively oconpied with the 
governing of mortals, whose whole life is 
sepcenened 98 being under their influence ; 
while traces of the old connexion with the 
phonomonn of natureare rarely found, and the 
old myths had long since become unintelli- 
gible tales, in which the actions of the gods 
appeared unreasonable and immoral, since 
ir meaning was no longer clear. In 
regard to religion, aa in other matters, the 
Homeric poems are of the utmost impor- 
tance; for if in historical times a certain uni- 
formity prevails in the representation of the 
deities, this may be traced in no small de- 
gree to the influence of Homer and of other 
ta (especially Hesiod) who were under 
is influence, and who gave distinct form 
to the vague representations of an earlier 
time. Nevertheless this uniformity only 
existed in a general way, in detail there was 
the greatest confusion, for the Greeks never 
attained to a uniform religious system and 
to fixed religious dogma, They 
only # contradictory and ambiguous mytho- 
logy. The only thing which was com- 
paratively established, was the traditional 
‘worship; but in this there was great diver- 
sity of place and time. 

"he common belief was, that the gods 
were superhuman, though they were like 
mortals im form and in the ordi ‘neces 
sities of life (food, drink, sleep}; that they 
had power over nature and human beings; 
that all good and evil came from them; that 
their favour could be obtained by behaviour 
which was pleasing to them, and lost by 
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that which displeased them, Among the 
Greek gods there was no representative of 
evil, neither in popular belief was there one 
of absolute perfection and holiness; and the 
deities were represented as ceing subject to 
moral weakness and deviation from right 
—a belief which was fostered by the tra- 


ditional mythology. The gods possossed 
immortality, bat did not exist from the 
beginning of all things. 


In the opinion of the Greeks, the roling 
race of gods, the Olympians —so called from 
their abode, Olympus—were the third race 
of gods, The fret ruler wes Urdane 
(Heaven), who, by hia mother Gea (Barth), 
who bore him spontaneously, himself bo- 
came the father of the Titans, He was ex- 
pelled by his son Crdnus, whose daughters, 

vy his sister Rha, were Heatla, Demeter, 
and Hera, and his sons, Hades (Plato), 
Poseidon, and Zeus. He was himself 
expelled by his Inst-named aon, When 
Zeus, by the aid of his brothers and sisters, 
had overcome the Titans, who rebelled 
against the new order of things, he divided 
be ies with his Ernie, The earth 
an us remained common rty 5} 
Hadés obtained the nether world ; Poseidon’ 
the sea; Zeus, the heavens; and, ag being 
the strongest and wisest, he also had autho- 
rity over afl the other gods, who worked 
hig will, received from bim their offices 
and spheres of action, and served him as 
helpers in the government of the universo. 
According to this division of province, the 
gods are divided into the divinities of 
heaven and earth and sea, 

As in all religions founded on nature, 0 
with the Greeks, the gods of heaven take 
the first place. | They are specially called 
Olympians ; end, in contrast to the gods 
of the earth and sea, are called the gods 
above, or the upper gods. The principal 
deities after Zens are Herd, Athén?, Apollo, 
Arttmis, Aphrodite, Héphestus, Ares, 
Hermes, and Hestia. Round them are 
grouped number of minor deities, who 
cither escort and serve the upper gods (a8, 
for instance, Thémts, and the Hore, the 
Graces, the Muses, Eros, Ntke, irte, Hebe, 
Ganymede), or else represent distinct phe- 
nomena of the heavens, as Heltés (the sun), 
Selene (the moon), Hoe (the dawn); or exe- 
cute special services in the heaven-ordained 
government of the universe, as the goddess 
of birth, Etleithyia, the healing god, Asclé- 
pius, and the goddesses of destiny (Mara, 
‘Nemesis, Tyche). The gods of the sea, 
besides Poseidon and his spouse Ampht- 
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trttz and his son Triton, are Océdnus ond 
his offepring, Nereus and the Nercids, Pra- 
teus, Ino (Leuchthea), Melicertzs (Palanan), 
Glaucus (Pontius). The gods of the earth 
are Goa herself, Rhéa (Chbt2), Dionjzsus, 
Priapus, Pan, the Nymphs and Satyrs, 
Demeter and her daughter Peratphdné, 
with her spouse [fades (Pluto). Tho last 
two are the rulers of the nether world, to 
which Hcate and the Evinjés also belong. 
‘The number of beings regarded as deitie 
was never clearly defined. From the esr- 
Tiest times in Greece we find deities wor- 
shipped in one place, who were not known 
in another. But some of these, as Dionysus 
and Pan, became common property in course 
of time and, the more lasting and more 
extensive the intercourse became with other 
peoples, more especially in the colonies, the 
introduction of foreign deities became 
‘eater. Some of these were identified with 
the goda alresdy worshipped, while others 
preserved their original attributes, subject, 
of course, to modifications, to suit the spirit 
of the Greeks. This aptitude for natura- 
lising foreign religions declined more and 
more aa Greece coased to flourish, Ou the 
other hand, some original deities lost their 
independence, and were merged into others, 
such Holios and Apollo, Selene and 
Artemis. In the popular belief of the post- 
Homeric time, another nwnerous class of 
superhuman beings sprang up, which were 
regarded as being between gods and men, 
the demons (Gr. Dadndues) and Heroes (q 0.). 
As to their nature and their number, there 
was less uniformity than in the case of the 
real gods. The Heroes had only local im- 
portance. Bven in the case of the gods uni- 
versally worshipped, it was by no means 
all (not even the most important) that had 
a place everywhere in the public worship. 
In the case of certain gods, their worship 
was only exceptional; and those gods who 
by order of the State were worship in 
any particular place did not necessarily enjoy 
for ever the position to which they were 
entitled. Even Zeus, who was universally 
regarded as the highest of the gods, and 
figured in the cult of most of the different 
States was not himself worshipped as su- 
preme; but those gods who had always had 
the firat place in the cult of the respective 
States, took precedence over him, and these 
were not always divinities of pre-eminent 
importence. In Athens, Pallas Athénd was 
worshipped as the principal deity, Hera in 
Argos; among the Dorians, especially at 
Delphi, Apollo; among the Ionians, Posei- 
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don; at Rhodes, Helios; at Naxos, Dion: 
sus; et Thespin, Eros, at Orchoménua, the 
Chirités (or ces). Even in the case of 
the same deities, the local customs often 
differed considerably, in respect of the 
names that were given to them, their attri- 
butes, and the form of worship. Theee 
differences were due, partly to local causes 
and local opinions, partly to foreign in. 
uence ; and were occasionally so cousider- 
able, that donbts arose whether different 
deities were not really represented under 
the samo name, as, for instance, Aphrodite, 
The deities were supposed to be specially 
gratified by the caroful observance of the 
traditional ritual. This continued to be 
carried on according to ancient custom, 80 
that the details of these ancient culty were 
often curious, and their connexion with the 
religious ideas on which they rested was 
often unintelligible. However, with the 
development of morality the view began 
to prevail, that the observance of duties 
towards the State and fellow men was also 
favoured by the gods as guardians of the 
providential order of the world ; but, in the 
eyes of the multitude, the principal me 
ing of eustbeid (piety) was the performance 
of the ordained worship of the goda. Again, 
the care of the State was confined to the 
outward forms of roligion, and to the main- 
tenance of the traditional legal ritual. 
Alterations in this ritual, and the intro- 
duction of new cults, were only made by 
authority of the legislative power, usually 
after an oracle had been consulted to deter- 
mine the divine will. Besides the worship 
of the deities recognised by the State, 
private objects of devotion were found 
everywhere. For instance, in the cage of 
foreign deities, at Athens, where there wore 
many strangers, either passing through or 
permanently resident, foreign religions 
were tolerated, so long as they did not 
endanger the traditional worship or excite 
public disturbance by their outward ritual, 
Many such cults were naturalised in this 
way, ond became, in course of time, part 
of the State religion. Conquest, again, con- 
tributed largely towards the introduction of 
novelties ; for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involved that of the religious rites held 
therein, And, lastly, old religions, which 
had been looked upon as sapremely holy, 
even if they were not absolutely superseded 
in the course of time, became jess important 
im comparison with others of later origin. 
Shrines, and the statues of the gods pre- 
served in them, wore the central points of 
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the worship of the different deities, As long 
ag the gods were not represented as having 
human form, stones, especially those fallen 
from heaven, or blocks of wood, were the 
objects of worship. By variour stages of 
progress the gods were at length represented 
y actual images, At first they were made 
wood, then of stone and metal. Clay, and 
even wax, were generally used for private 
objects of devotion. Though the real pur- 
pose of these symbols and images was to 
represent the divinity to the worshippers 
by means of a visible sign, nevertheless, 
in the popular belief, it waa generally pre- 
sumed that the divinity was actively present 
in them, Accordingly, the welfare of the 
State was often supposed to be bound up 
with the possession of certain symbols and 
images of the gods. 
The decline of the Greek religion began 
with the decline of the State after the Pelo- 
onnesian War. Although the philosophers 
ad already directed their ansault against 
the belief of the people, which, woth its 
anthro emerphism and ite inconsistency, 
exposed itself in many ways to the attacks 
of the critical spirit, yet the faith of the 
multitude in the old gods remained un- 
shaken, for it had long attributed the 
deliverance from the perils of the Persian 
Wars to their mighty and merciful influence. 
Bat after the Peloponnesian War the notions 
of the philosophers gained ground amon; 
the people, an undermined the old belief 
without, ever, supplying any alterna- 
tive to the religious feeling, which could no 
longer be satistied with the outward forma 
of worship which still survived. With 
unbolief superstition came in, which was 
fostored (especially after the’ Macedonian 
epoch) by the foreign and barbarous cults, 
and the degenerate forms of mysticism 
which were imported from Asia and Egypt. 
2d? The ee tribes, from which the 
man people sprang, had a common origin 
with the Greeks, and s common foundation 
of religious ideas; but on Italian soil these 
religious ideas received an essentis 
different direction. Like the Greeks, the 
Ttalians regarded the deities as 
seperated as to sex, and united in couples; 
but, while the imaginative Grecka saw in 
their gods ideal forms full of individual life, 
the more sober mind of the Italian tribes, 
cially of the Romana, got no further 
than the abstract. Holding to the funde- 
mental idea, they worshipped in the 
the abstract powers of nature, under w! 
influence man believed himself to be at 
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every moment. The original Italien gode 
‘were grave and venerable, and, in a certain 
sense, more moral than those of the Greeks ; 
but they lacked plastic form and poetic 
beauty.” Accordingly, it ie only with cer- 
tain reservations that we can speak of = 
Roman mythology, in a sense correspond 
ing to that of the Greeks, The Romans 
Incked an Olympus and a Hadés, and know 
nothing of stories about the race and rele- 
tionship and the love-affairs of their deities, 
In this abstract nature of the Roman gods, 
it is intelligible that the Romans, during 
the first 200 years from the foundation of 
Romo, possessed no images of their gods, 
but represented them by symbols; ¢.g. 
Jupiter by a flint-stone, Mars by a spear, 
Vesta by fire, which, even in later times, 
remained the symbol of the goddess. In the 
earliost Roman religion the deities of two 
Ttalian 1aces, the Latina and the Sabines, 
were united, Rome having been originally 
peopled by the union of these tribes, The 
most important gods were the god of light 
and the god of all beginning, Janus; the 
god of heaven, Jupiter, the greatest pros 
tector of the nation, with whom waa joined 
the feminine element in Jand, just as Jana 
(Diana) was connected with Janus; Mars, 
originally the protector of agriculture, the 
ancestral god of the Latin race; Quirtnus, 
originally the corresponding god of the 
Sabines; and Vesta, the goddess of the 
hearth of the State. Besides these prin- 
cipal deities, others were worshipped as 

trons of the farmers and shepherds, 
Pheir activity extended over the earth, the 
fields, and tho woods; they blessed the 
fruits of the field and garden, and gave 
prosperity to the cattle. Such were Tel/as, 
Ceres, Saturnus and Ops, Liber and 
Libera, Faunus, Silvanus, Flora, Vertum- 
‘nus, Pomona, ‘The goda of the sea, how- 
ever, who had euch an important position 
in the Grecian mythology, had not nearly 
the same importance in Homan ideas as the 
gods of heaven and earth; for in the ear- 
Hest times the sea was little regarded by 
the Romans. Another object of religious 
worship was the gods of the house and 
family, the Lares and Penates, But, be- 
sides these, there was an unlimited number 
of divine beings; for the Romans assumed 
thet there were divine representatives of 
every inanimate or animate object, of every 
action and every event. Not only did every 
naman being possess 8 special protector 
(Gextus, g.v.), but a number of deities 
watched over his development from concep- 
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tion to birth, and his further gro men- 
tally and bodily. (See pall abd 

Again, there were manifold protecting 
gods for the different events of life, as 
Taianus and Tatutma, who were invoked in 
times of trouble; Orbdna, invoked by child- 
less couples; and Frbris, the goddess of 
fever. There were also separate gods for 
seperate employments, and for the places 
where they were carried on. In this way 
the different institutions and phases of 
agriculture possessed special deities (as 
Robigus and Rabtgo, protectors of the crops 
against blight). So also with the different 
branches of cattle-breeding (Babdna, god- 
dess of the breeding of horned cattle; 
Epona, goddess of the breeding of horses; 
Pales, of the breeding of sheep), Similarly 
with the soparate parts of a house: Forcil- 
tus, god of the door ; Card?a, goddess of the 
hinge; Limenttaus and Ltmentina, deities 
of threshold. To these divine beings 
fresh onea were continually added, as the 
inclination of the Romans to recognise and 
trace divine influence in every single event 
Jed to the establishment of new cults after 

new revelation of divine power, In 
this way the introduction of bronze coinage 
led to a déus Heciilanus, and later, that 
of silvor coinage to a deus Argentinus. 
Historical events gave an impulse to the 
personification of intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as Concordia, Hinds, Virtrs, 
Mens, etc, The same principle which recog- 
nised that there were some gods unknowa, 
or, at any rate, not worshipped at Rome, 
ted to the tolerance of private performance 
of foreign cults, Hence also it came about 
that the gods of conquered countries found 
a place in the Roman State religion, and 
occasionally were even introduced into the 
actual worshipof Rome. In the latter case, 
however, the home deities preserved their 
rights in so far as the shrines of the newly 
imported deities were outside the limits of 
what was called the Pomérium (g.v.). 

‘The religion of tho Romans was gradually 
but completely altered by the inflnence of 
that of the Greeks, This influence made 
itself felt as early as the time of the latest 
kings. Shrines of the gods were first intro- 
duced under the elder Tarqain, and under 
the last Tarquin three supreme gods of the 
State were established: Jupiter, the re- 
presentative of supreme power; Juno, 
supreme womanhood ; Minerva, 
wisdom. These three deities received, as 
a token of their inseparability, s common 
temple on the Capitol, and were therefore 
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calied the Capitoline god. This Greak 
influence wes firmly established at the end 
of the time of the kings by the Sibylline 
books, which originated among the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. (See SrsyLLive Boors.) By 
means of these a number of Greek and 
Asiatic goda were in course of time intro- 
duced into the Roman cult, partly as new 
deities, such as Apollo, G¥b8lé (Magna 
Mater), Excilapius; partly under the names 
of native gods, with whom they were often 
identified in 'a very superficial way, a6 
Dematér with Cérés, Diongeus with Liber, 
Perstphiné with Libérs, Aphrédita with 
Vénus, and with them were introduced 
many innovations in the old established 
worship of the gods, especially the Lecti- 
sternium (qv.). When, after the second 
Punic War, Greek ideas irresistibly made 
their way in Rome, it became more and 
more common to identify the gods of Rome 
with those of Greece; and thus the original 
significance of many Roman deities_was 
either obscured or even entiroly lost. Divi- 
nities bighly venerated of old were put into 
the background, and those of less impor- 
tance came to be regarded as supreme, owing 
to their supposed analogy to Greek gods, In 
this way the following twelve were ostab- 
lished by analogy to the Greek form of reli- 
gion: Inptter (Zeus), Ino (Hera), Ni ptanus 
(Poseidon), Minerva (Athéné), Mars (Arés), 
Venus (Aphrodite), Apollo, Diana (Arta- 
mis), Vadeanus (Héphastus), Vesta (Bestia), 
Mercitrius (Hermés), and Céres (Demeter), 
The Roman religion was from the be- 
ginning an affair of State. Religious, as 
well as political, institutions emanated from 
the kings, who, as high priests, organized 
the worship by Jaw and laid the foundation 
of a law of ritual. The second king, Nima, 
was regarded as the real founder of the 
Roman cult, and of the priesthood charged 
with the carrying out of the same. After 
the kings had been abolished, religion was 
still controlled by the State, and the priests 
(qv.) continued to be State officials, who 
were empowered by the State, on the one 
hand, to superintend the performance of the 
different cults, and, on the other (and this 
‘was the more important office), to give judg- 
ment in all matters of religion. They thus 
exercised considerable influence, fuder 
the Republic, the royal prerogative of for- 
mulating decrees in ell matters of religion 
wee transferred to the Senate. As the 
‘Roman State in early timea was exclusively 
composed of patricians, the public religion 
was originally their exclusive property ; the 
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plebs were not allowed to participate in 
that religion, and were only ed to wor- 


ship the Roman gods in private. Therefore, 
in the long stroggle, in which the plebs, 
with their ever-increasing power, endes- 
voured to secure their rights (a struggle 
that ended in 300 B.c.), aa question of 
religion as well as of politics. As regards 
the worship of the gods, according to 
Roman ideas, a pure and moral life was 
pleasing to them and gained their favour. 
This was, however, conditional on the oxact 
performance of the outward ritual which 
the aystem of religion ordained for their 
cult, It consisted in a very prolonged 
coremouial, performed according to tho 
strictest injunctions and with painfal 
ininuteness of detail. This ceremonial was 
yorformed in public and private life, 80 that 
no community lacked its special shrines 
and sacrifices (sce Sacra), aud nothing of 
any importance was undertaken without 
religious sanction, which involved in parti- 
cular the discovery of the divine will by 
means of certain signs (see Avspicia). The 
forms of outward worship were retained 
long after the decay of belief in the gods 
hod set in, This decay was caused by the 
preponderance of the Greek slement, and 
the contemporary introduction of Greek 
enlightenment; and it soon spread to the 
forms of worship. During the greater part 
of the republican period, the priests allowed 
religion to take a secondary place to politics, 
and, eithor from indifference or ignorance, 
neglected their official dutiea. 

Under the Empire, when even the deifi- 
cation of deceased emperors was introduced 
{ace APOTHEORIS), on attempt was made to 
give an artificial life to the ancient forms 
of worship ; but religions feeling could not 
be rekindled by forms which had long lost 
their meaning. When this feeling revived, 
it preferred, as in Greece, to find refuge in 
strange Oriental rites, eapecially those of 
Mithras and of Isis and Sérapis, which, by 
menos of their mysteries and their expia- 
tory ceremonies, offered a certain degree of 
satisfaction, though, at the same time, 
they led the way to every conceivable kind 
of aperattion, ‘ ai 

6 suppression of paganism in 
the 4th century, from tho time. when Con- 
atantine decided in favour of Christiouity, 
in 3244.0 It commenced in the eastern 
half of the Roman empire, while in the 
woatera half, and at Rome in particular, the 
Roman form of worship remained essen- 
tially undisturbed until the reign of Thés- 
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ddstos the Great (879-395), the resolute 
exterminator of paganism. 894 the 
Olympic games were held for the lnat time; 
in Rome the endowment of all public forma 
of worship out of the funds of the State 
wes withdrawn, the priests were driven 
from the temples, and the temples closed. 
Nevertheless certain heathen customs long 
survived, such as the auguriea of the con- 
suls and some few festivals that admitted of 
being celebrated without offering sacrifice 
or entering atemple. Thus the Lipercdlia 
were not abolished until 494, when they 
were transformed into « Christian festival, 
Béligiést Diés (“critical days”, “days 
of ecruple or restraint”). Certain special 
days were so called among the Romans 
whieh, owing to religious scruples, wero 
deemed unsnitable for particular under- 
takings, especially for beginning them. 
On such days only what was absolutely 
necessary was done. So far as they are 
unsuited for sacred, potion, legal, or mili- 
tory undertakings, they belong to the dies 
néfasti, (See Pasti.) As ‘ds private 
fairs, these days were of different kinds. 
Some were of ill omen for journeys, others 
for weddings. Jn the latter case the day 
vious was also avoided, so that tho fret 
of married life should not be a day of 
unhappy omen. Among such days were 
those consecrated to the dead and to the 
gods of the nether world, as the Parentalta 
and the Feralia,and days when the mundus, 
i.e.the world below, stood open (sce MANES) ; 
the Lémitiria (see Lanv™) ; alao days sacred 
to Vesta, days on which the Salti passed 
through ‘the city, or those which were 
deemed unlucky owing to their historical 
associations (dtr dis, “bleck daya”), such 
as the anniversary of the battle on the Allia 
(July 18th); also all days immediately after 
the calends, nones, and ides, on account of 
the repeated defeats and disasters expe- 
rienced by the Romans on those days, 
Rénuntlitlo. The Roman term for the 
solemn and forma] announcement of the 
names of the magistrates elected at the 
cimitia by the votes of the people. The 
announcement was made by the returning 
officer who presided at the election, and was 
necessary to give validity to the election. 
‘Répatundirum Crimen (from repetunda: 
peciinie, “ money which is ordered to be 
restored”). The name given by the Romana 
to the charge brought against officials for 


ing money from Roman subjects or 
allies, Sach charges were at firut brought 
before the Sonate, which heard the case 
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iteelf, or elee passed it on to @ commission, ! 
or, again, caused it to be brought before ° 
the comitla by the tribunes, At last, in 
149 B.C. & standing court of justice (see 
QuzsTIO perpetua), in fact, the first in 
Rome, was instituted by the Lex Calpurnia, 
containing more preciae definitions of acts 
liable to punishment, with forms of legal 
procedure, and determining the amount of 
the penalty, The increasing inclination of 
the officials to use the administration of the 
provinces aa means of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the provincials led to re- 
peated legislation with » view to increasing 
the penalty. The last law on the subject 
was Oxsar’s Lea Idlia, which was the basis 
of the procedura in such cases under 
the Empire. During that period, in conse- 
quence of the improved condition of pro- 
vincial government, extortion on the part 
of officinls became much rarer. Such extor- 
tion was generally punished by having to 
pay four times the nmount extorted. It 
‘was also attended with a certain degree of 
disgrace (infamia), even if a still more 
severe punishment were not added for 
other offences committed at the same time 
and (as usual) included in the indictment 
(e.g. the offence of la:sa mitiestas). 
ttiit%6 (reinstating). A term applied 

the Romans to canoelling a legal deci- 
sion, especially to the restoration of rights 
of citizenship forfeited by condemnation in 
8 criminal court. Under the Republic this 
restoration could be legally obtained only 
by 8 vote of the people. Under the Empire, 
the emperor alone possessed the privilege of 
granting it. 

Rétlarius. Sec GLADIATORES. 

Réus. The term used by tho Romans for 
the person accused, especially in ® criminal 
trial. In such a case custom required the 
accused to appear in public in the garb of 
mourning, with ‘beard and hair inan ‘uns 
kempt condition, in neglected attire, and 
stripped of every sign of rank. The mere 
accusation involved some suspense of legal 
rights, preventing the seus from standing 
for any office and from exercising the func- 
tions of a judge. The higher officials were 
exempt from criminal accusation while in 
office and when engaged in the discharge 
of public business, Lastly, lawsuits be- 
tween two persons connected by ties of 
family or office, such as parents and chil- 
dren, patrons and clients, were regarded 
8 inadmissible. 

Bex Sacrérum (or Rea Sacrificitlus), the 
“king of sacrifice.” The name given by 
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the Romans to a priest who, after the 
abolition of the royal power, had to per- 
form certain religious rites connected with 
the name of king. Heresembles the archon 
béstleus of the Athenian constitution. He 
was always a patrician, was elected for life 
by the  pniifen maxtnus with the atsie~ 
tance of the whole pontifical college (of 
which he became a member), and was in- 
sugurated by the augura. Although he 
was externally of high rank and, like the 
pontifer marinus, had an official residence. 
in the Regia, the royal castle of Niuna, and 
tock the chair at the feasta and other fosti- 
vities of the pontt/‘ices, yet in his religions 
authority he ranked below the pontifer 
maximus, and was not allowed to hold an 

public office, or even to address the people 
mm public, His wite (like the wives of the 
flamens) participated in the priesthood. Our 
information as to the details of the office 
is imperfect, Before the knowledge of the 
calender became public property, it was 
the duty of the rex sacrorum to summon 
the people to the Capitol on the calends 
and nones of each month, and to announce 
the festivals for the month, On the calends 
he and the régina sncrificed, and at the 
same time invoked Janus. Of the other 
sacrifices known to us we may mention the 
régifigium on Feb. 24th, when the rew 
sacrorum sacrificed at the cdmiffum, and 
then fled in haste, This has been errone- 
ously explained as a commemoration of the 


flight of Tarquinius Siporbug, the laat of the 
Roman kings; but it is much more probably 
one of the customs handed down from the 


timo of the kings themselves, and perhaps 
connected with the purificatory sacrifice 
from which the month of February derived 
ityneme. At the end of the Republic the 
office, owing to the political disability 
attaching to the holder, proved nuattractive, 
and wns sometimes left unfilled: but under 
Augustus it appears tohave been restored to 
fresh dignity, and in imperial times it con- 
tinued to exist, at any rate, a6 late aa the 
8rd century. 

Bhidimanth}s (Lat. Rhaddmanthus), 
Son of Zeus and Eurdpa, brother of Minds. 
He was praised by all men for his wisdom, 

ity, and justice, Being driven out of Crete 
by is brother, he is described os having 
fled to the Asiatic islands, where he mado 
his memory immortal by the wisdom of his 
laws, Thence he is said to have removed 
to Octléa in Bootia, to have wedded 
‘Aloméné, after the death of Amphftrjin, 
and to have instructed her son Her&clés in 
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virtue and wisdom. In Homer {0% iv 564] 
he is described us dwelling in the i 
fields, Here Alomene, after her decease, 
iy said to have been wedded to him anew. 
Later legend made him the ju of the 
dead in the under-world, together with 
Sous and Minos. 

Bhapsodist (Gr. rhapsodds). The Greek 
term originally designated the man who 
adapted the words to the epic song, #.c, the 
epic poet himself, who in the earlier time 
recited his own poetry. Afterwards the 
term specially denoted one who made the 
poems of otherg a subject of recitation. 

‘At first such rhapsodists were generally 

ts themselves; but, with the gradual 

lying out of epic poetry, they came to hold 
the same position as was afterwards held 
by the actors, professionally declaiming the 
lays of the epic poets. Hpic verses were 
originally sung to musical accompaniment, 
but after the time of Terpander, as lyric 
poetry became more independently culti- 
‘vated, the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments fell into disuse; and then gradually, 
instead of n song-like recitation, a sinpe 
declamation, in which the rhapsodist held a 
‘branch of bay in his hand, came to be gener- 
ally adopted. This had happened even Sofore 
the time of Plato and Aristotle [sce espe- 
cially Plato's Jon}. As in earlier times the 
singers moved from place to place, in order 
to got a hearing at the courta of princes or 
before festive gatherings, eo the rhapeodists 
also led an unsettled and wandering life, In 
Athens [Lyourgus, Leocr. § 102] and many 
other towns [as at Sicfon, before the time 
‘of the tyrant Clisth8nés (Hored., v 67)}, 
public recitations of the Homeric poems were 
appointed, at which the rhapaodists competed 
with one another for definite prizes, and thus 
found opportunity to display their art. It 
is true that other epic pooms, and even the 
iambic poetry of Archiléchus and Siménidés 
of Amorgua, were also recited by rhapsodists; 
still atall times the labours of such reciters 
‘continued to be devoted in the first place to 
Homeric petty (Pindar, Nem. ii 2; Plato, 
Jon 630 .D, Hep. 699 b, Phodr. 252 BY. 
Hence they were also called Homértdre 
and Homeriste: [Aristotle in Atheneus, 620 
B}. It was to the older rhapsodists that 
the Homeric poems primarily owed their 
wide diffusion among the Greeks. In the 
course of time the high esteem in which the 
rhapsodista criginally stood began to decline, 
because many practised their artas a matter 
of business, and in a purely i 
fashion, Still their employment survived 
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long beyond the clasaioal time, and not only 
did the public competitions’ continue to 
exist, but it was also the custom to intro- 
duce rhapsodists at banquets and on other 


‘occasions, 

Bhéa. Daughter of Urinus and Gea, 
wife of her brother, the Titan Ordnua, 
by whom ehe gave birth to the Olympian 
gods, Zeus, Hadés, Poseidin, Héra, Hestia, 
Demeter. For this reason sho was ly 
called the Mother of the gods. One of her 
oldest places of worship was Crete, whore 
in a cave, near the town of Lyctus or else 
on mounts Dircd or Ida, she was said to 
have given birth to Zeus, and tohave hidden 
him from the wiles of Cronus, The task of 
watching and nursing the newborn child 
she had entrusted to her devoted servants 
the Caretés, earth-born demons, armed with 
weapons of brouze, who drowned the cry of 
the child by the noise which they made by 
beating their spears against their shields, 
‘The vame of Curetes was accordingly given 
to the priests of the Cretan Rhea and of the 
Tdewan Zeus, who executed noisy war-dances 
at the festivals of those gods, In earh 
times the Crotan Rhen was identified with 
the Asiatic Cybele or Cybede, “the Groat 
Mother,” 8 goddess of the powers of nature 
and the arts of cultivation, who was wor 
shipped upon mountains in Mysia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia. 

Tn the former character she waa a symbol 
of the procrestive power of nature; in 
the latter, she originated the cultivation 
of the vine and agriculture, together with 
all other forms of social progress and civi- 
lization, which depend upon these, Thus 
she was regarded as the founder of towns 
and cities, and therefore it is that art re- 
presents her as crowned with a diadem of 
towers. 

The true home of this religion was the 
Pheygian Possints, on the river Sangiriua, 
in the district afterwards known as Galatia, 
where the goddess was called <Agdistis 
[Strabo, p. 567] or Angdistie, from a holy 

named Agdus upon Mount Dindjmus 
above the town. Upon this mountain, after 
which the goddess derived her name of 
Dindijmene, stood her earliest aanotuary, 
as well as her oldest effigy (a stone that had 
fallen from heaven), and the grave of her 
beloved Attis (9.v.). | Her priesta, the emae- 
culated Galli, here enjoyed almost royal 
honour, In Lydia she was worshipped, 
principally on Mount Tmoélus, es the mother 
of Zens and the foster-mother of Dionysus. 
There was also 2 temple of Oybele at Sardis. 
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Hor mythical train was formed by the 
Corpbantés, answering to the Curetes of the 
Cretan Bhea; these were eaid to accom 

her over the wooded hills, with Tighted 
torches and with wild dances, amid the 
reeounding music of flutes and horns and 
drums and cymbals, After these the priests 
of Oybele were also called Corybantes, and 
the festivals of the goddess were celebrated 
‘with similar orgies, in the fronzy of which 
the participators wounded each other or, 
like Attia, mutilated themselves, Besides 
these there were begging priests, called 
Metragyrte and Cibzbi, who roamed from 
place to place, as inspired servants and 
prophets of the Great Mothor. On the 
Hellespont and on the Propontis, Rhea- 
Cybele was likewise the chiet goddess; in 
particular in the Troad, where she was 
worshipped upon Mount ida as the Jd@an 
Mother, sud where the Idawan Dactjli (q.v.) 
formed her train. From Asia this religi 
advanced into Greece. After the Persian 
Wars it reached Athens, where in the 
Metroum, the temple of the Great Mother, 
which was used es a State record-office, 
there stood the ideal image of the goddess 
fashioned by Phidias (Pansoning, i 3 § 5). 
The worship of Cybele did not, however, 
obtain public recoguition here, any more 
than in the rest of Greece, on account of 
its orgiastic excesses and the offensive habits 
of its begging priests It was cultivated 
only by particular associations and by the 
lower ranks of the people. 

Iu Rome the worship of the Great Mother 
(Magna Mater) was introduced for political 
reasons in 204 B.C., at the command of a 
Sibylline oracle, and for the purpose of 
driving Hannibalont of Italy. An embassy 
waa ent to fetch the holy stone from 
Pessints; a festival was founded in 
of the goddess, to be held on April 4-9 (the 
Mégdlesia, trom the Greek migale metér= 
magna mater); and in 217 a temple on the 
Palatine was dedicated to her. The ser- 
vice was performed by @ Phrygian priest, @ 
Phrygian priestess, and a number of Galli 
(emasculated priesta of Cybele), who were 
allowed to pass in procession through the 
city in sccordance with their native riton, 
Roman citizens were forbidden to participate 
in this service, though the pretor on the 
Palatine, and private persons emoug the 
patricians, celebrated the feast by entertain- 
ing one another, the new cult being attached 
to that of Mais or Ops. The worship of 
Cybele gained by degrees an over-wider 
extension, so that under the early Empire 
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a fresh festival was instituted, from March 
15-27, with the observance of mourning, 
followed by the most extravagant joy. In 
this festival essociations of women. and men 
and the religious board of the Quind?cim- 
vlré (g.v.) took part. In the first half of 
the @ud century a. the Taurdbilta and 
Cridbétta were added. In those caremonies 
the person concerned went through a form 
of baptiom with the blood of bulls and rams 
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killed in sacrifice, with the object of cleans- 
ing him from pollutions and bringing about 
anew birth. ‘The oak and pine were sacred 
to Rhea-Cybele (sce ATTIB), as also the lion. 
She was supposed to traverse the mountains 
riding ona lion, or ina chariot drawn by 
Tions. Tn art sho was usually reprosented 
enthroued between lions, with the mural 
crown on her head and a emall drum in 
her hand. 

Bhée Silvia. Daughter of the Alban 
king Nims. Her uncle Amilius, who had 
driven his brother from the throne, made 
her a Vestal Virgin, so that none of her 
descendants might take vengeance for this 
violent deed. When, however, she bore to 
Mars the twins Rémiilus and Rémus, and 
‘was thrown for this into the Tiber, Trbari- 
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nus (9.v.), the god of the river, made her 
his wife. According to an older tradition, 
the mother of the founders of Rome wes 
Tlia, deughter of Hnéas (g.v.) and Lavinia. 

Rhads. See Rapa. 

Rhésus. Son of Eldndts, or Strymon, and 
one of the Muses, king of the Thracians. 
He came to help Priam, but, in the very 
night after his errival before Troy, wna 
surprised by Diémédéy and Odysseus, and 
slain by the former, together with twelve 
of his companions,’ while Odysseus took 
away hi swift horses of glistening white- 
ness, It had been prophesied that, if these 
fed on Trojan fodder, or drank of the 
Xenthus before Troy, the town could not 
be taken, 

Rhetoric. Among the Greeks, rhetortke 
comprised the practical as well as the theo- 
retical art of speaking, and rhctor denoted 
an orator no less than a teacher of oratory. 
Among the Romans, it denoted only the 
latter, the actual apeaker being called orator. 
The first men, who reduced oratory to # sys- 
tem capnble of being taught, appeared among 
the Sicilian Greeks, who, according to the 
testimony of the auciente, were distinguished 
for the keenness of their understanding and 
their love of disputation {Cicero, Brutus 
46), The Syracuaan Cfirax (circ. 500 B.C.) 
is enid to have been the first who elabora’ 
systematic rules for forensic speeches, and 
laid them down in writing in a manual on 
the art of rhetoric (teckne). His Pupil 
‘Tis¥as (born circ, 480), aud after him the 
Leontine Goretis, further cultivated the 
art, and from about 427 carried it to 
Greece itself, and in particular to Athens, 
In the judicial proceedings and the assem- 
blies of the poople the practice of orat 
had long been familiar at Athens, thoug! 
it bad not been reduced to technical rules, 
and oratory had had s conspicuous repre- 
eontative in Paricups. At Athens the 
theory of oratory was further cultivated 
by the Sorarsts (Gr. Sdphistai, “ men who 
professed knowledge or wisdom”). Their 
{netraction in style and rhetoric was en- 
joyed by numerous Athenians, who desired 
by the aid of study and practice to attain 
to expertness in speaking. 

The first Athenian, who, besides im- 

ing instruction in the new art, appli 





it practically to speaking in the assemblies 
of the people and before courts, and who 
blished es ag patterns for study, 


pul 
‘was ANTIPHON (died 8,0. 411), the earliest 
of the “Ten Attic Orators.” In his extant 

the oratorical art is shown 
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still in its beginnings. These, with the 
speeches interwoven in the historical work 
of his great pupil Thicfdtdés, give an 
idea of the crude and harsh atyle of the 
technical oratory of the time; while the 
speeches of AnDdcIDEs (died ‘about 399), 
the second of the Ten Orators, display 
a style that is still uninfluenced by the 
rhetorical teaching of the age, The firat 
really classical orator is Ls¥As (died about 
360), who, while in possession of all the 
techuical rules of the time, handles with 
perfect mastery the common language of 
every-day life. IsdcriT&s (436-338) is 
reckoned as the father of artistic oratory 
properly so called; he is « mester in the 
‘careful choice of worda, in the rounding off 
and rhythmical formation of periods, in the 
apt employment of figures of speech, and 
in everything which lends charm to Ian- 
guage. By his mostery of style he has 
exercised the most far-reaching influence 
upon the oratorical diction of ali succeeding 
time. Of the three kinds of speeches which 
were distinguished by the ancients, poli- 
tical (or deliberative), forensic, and show- 
specches (or declamations), he specially 
cultivated the last. Among his numeroua 
purils is Isacus (about 400-360), who in 
is general method of oratory closely follows 
Lysias, though he shows a more matured 
skill in the controversial use of oratorical 
resources. The highest point was attained 
by his Poi Démostuknis, the greatest 
orator of antiguity (884-322); next to him 
comes his political opponent Ascnines 
(889-814). The number of the Ten Orators 
is completed by their contemporaries Hii- 
rings, L¥curaus, and Dixarcuus. In the 
last of these the beginning of the decline of 
oratorical art is already clearly apparent, 
To the time of Demosthenes belongs the 
oldest manual of rhetoric which has been 
re to us, that of ANAxininns of 
ampsicus. This is founded on the practice 
of oratory, and, being intended for imme- 
diate practical use, shows no trace of any 
philosophien! groundwork or philosophical 
reseal Greek rhetoric owes to ARts- 
TOTLE its proper reduction into a scientific 
system. In contrast to Isocrates, who aims 
at perfection of form and style, Aristotle, 
in his Rhetoric, lays special stress on 
subject-matter, and mainly devotes himsclf 
to setting forth the means of producing 
coarishs Aes Athens had lost her 
liberty, tical orat was more and 
more Teduced to silence’ the productions 
of the last orators, such as Ditudrri's of 
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Philéram, were only a feeble echo of the 

st, Demetrius is said to have been the 

iret to give to oratorical expression a ten- 
dency towards an elegant lnxuriance, He 
was also the first to introduce the custom 
of making speeches upon imnginary sub- 
jects by way of practice for deliberative 
and forensic speaking. 

In later times the home of ora’ was 
transferred to the free Hellenic or hellenized 
communities of the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially Rhodes, On the soil of 
Asia a new style was developed, called the 
Asiatic. Ita originator is said to have been 
Hyarstis of Magnésia near Mount Stp¥ins. 
He flouriahed in the latter half of the 
8rd century, In avowed opposition to the 
method of Demosthenes, who spoke in 
artistically formed periods, Hegesiss not 
only went back to the simpler coustruc- 
tions of Lysias, but even endeavoured to 
outvie the latter in simplicity, breaking 
np all that be had to say into short 
sentences, and carefully avoiding periods 
of any length [Cic., Orator 226). On 
the other hand, he sought to give o 
certain vividness to hia speeches by an 
elaborately arranged order of words, and 
by a far-fetched and often turgid phraseo- 
logy. This was the prevailing inshion 

, until the middle of the 1st century B.C. 
Even in Rome it had numerous followers, 
especially Hortensins, natil by the influence 
of Cicero it was so utterly crushed out, that 
Hegesias was soon forgotten, even among 
the Greeks. A peculior kind of oratory 
prevailed in Rhodes, where closer ap- 
proach wns again made to the Attic models, 
and particularly to the representatives of 
the simple style, such as Hyperides, Con- 
apicuous orators of this school were APoL- 
Wontos and Mixon, both of Alabanda in 
Caria, in the first half of the 1st contury B.c. 
(These two orators are expressly distin- 

ished from one another by Strabo, p. 655; 

ey are confounded even by Quintilian, 
who erroneously speaka of Apollonius 
Molon, iii 1, 16; xii 3, 7] 

‘The theory of oratory remained until about 
the end of the 2nd century B.0. exclusively 
in the hands of the philosophers, and was 
little regarded by the Asiatic orators. After 


that time the orators and practical teachers , 


of the art again opplied themselves with 

eagerness to theoretical studies ; the theo- 

rists adopted an eclectioal method, seeking 

to combine the philosophical and more 

sciontific proceeding of Aristotle with that 

of Isocrates, which addressed itself rather to 
DC A 
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the turns of phrase and the outward forms 
of oratory. The most noteworthy system 
was introduced hy Hermicdris of Témnts 
(about 120 8.c.), whose writings, which are 
no longer extant, supplied the chief foun- 
dation for the theoretical studies of the 
Romans at the beginning of the let century 
B.C. Tho system of rhetoric elaborated by 
was afterwards further worked out and 
improved in detail. In the time of the 
Empire the rhetorical schools in general 
flourished, and we possess an extensive 
rhetorical literature of that age reaching as 
far as the 5th century a.p. It includes the 
works of authors who mainly treated of the 
literary and esthetic side of rhetoric, eepe- 
cially those of DiOnfstus of HalYcarnaggue, 

the champion of Atticism and of refin 
taste, and the unknown author of the able 
treatise On the Sublime (see Lonoixva); 
also those of technical writers, such as 
HeERmdGings, the most noteworthy represen- 
tative ot the scholastic rhetoric of the age, 
Apstnes, Mévanper, Tuton, ApaTRONtog, 
and others. On the revival of Greek oratory, 
after the ond of the Ist century, and parti- 

cularly in the 2nd century, see Sopnists, 
(i) Roman, As among the Athenians, 
80 also among the Homans, the institutions 
of the State early gave occasion for tho 
area of political and forensic oratory, 
ntil the end of the 3rd century B.c., this 
oratory was wholly spontaneous. Tho 
spoech of the aged Aprrus CLaupius Cxcus, 
delivered in 280 against the peace with 
us, and afterwards published, was 











long preserved as the earliest written monu- 
mont of Roman oratory. Numerous political 
speeches were published by the well-known 


Rous Porcios Cito, the most note 
worthy orator during the first half of the 

| Ind century, After the second Punic War, 
in spite of all the opposition of a Cato and of 
those who thought with him, Greek culture 
forced its way irresistibly into Rome, and 
the Romans became eager to conform to 
the Greek theory of oratory also, SERvivs 
Suurictes Gauza (circ. 144 B.c.) is spoken 
of as the first man who composed hia 
8] es in accordance with the rules of 
| art, and not long afterwards the 
younger Graccnus (died 121) proved him- 
; Self a consummate orator through the com- 
| bination of natural gifts and art. Even at 
this time the publication of orations after 
delivery was 8 general custom, and men 
were alteady to be met with who sotually 
wrote speeches for others. At the beginning 
of the 1st century B.c., the most noteworthy 

na 
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orators were Marcus ANTOwIUS and Litcius 
bet Crassus. 

etorical instruction was originally 
imparted by Greeks, In the first decade of 
the Ist century the freedmen Plotius Gallus 
came forward as a teacher of rhetoric, 
and other Latin teachers followed him. 
‘Those found a large number of hearers, but 
the censors interfered to stop the practice, 
oy an innovation on the oustom of their 
forefathers. It is true that this attempt to 
oppose the current, which had already sot 
in, was in vain. Still it was only by freed- 
men that rhetorical instruction in Latin was 
given until the time of Augustus, when 
the Roman knight Blandus was the first 
free-born man who came forward asa public 
teacher ofrhetoric. Even the Latin rhetori- 
cians dorived thoir theory exclusively from 
Greek sources, especially from HermAgiras, 
to whose influence the two earliest oxtant 
rhetorical writings of the Roman school 
are to be referred; these are the work of 
Coxntrictus, and the youthfel production 
of CrceRo, the De Inventtoné. Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome, and the only orator 
of the Republic of whom any complete 
apeeches are extant, composed in his later 
yours several other valuable writings upon 
rhetorical subjects, founded on his practice 
as an orator; viz. the De Ordtore, the 
Britus, and the Ordtor. Besides Cicero, 
the last ago of the Republic possessed a 
series of other conspicnous orators, such as 
Horrenstvs, Cztius, BroTus, and, above 
all, C#sar. A few more representatives 
of ‘the oratory of the Republic survived to 
the time of Augustus, The most important 
of these ia Asinfus Potito. But, with the 
old constitution, the occasions and materials 
for oratory also divappoored under the 
Monarchy, and the hindrances and li: 
tations to its public exercise increased in 
thesame proportion. Practice was gradually 
superseded by theory, orators by rhetori- 
cians, speeches by declamations. The ex- 
ercises of the rhetorical schools, which now 
became one of the chief centres of intel- 
Jectual life, paid almost exclusive attention 
to the form, and dealt with imaginary 
subjects of political and forensic oratory, 
called suasdria ond controverste, which 
were as far as possible removed from the 
practice of life. A vivid pastas of these 
‘exercises is preserved by the reminiscences 
of the rhetorician Sinica, the father of 
the well-known philosopher. The manner 
of speaking contracted in the schools was 
adopted on the few occasions on which 
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practical oratory could still be exercise 
and these occas.ong were accordingly turn 
into exhibitions of theatrical declamation. 
It was in vain that men like QuINTILIAN, 
in his work on the training of an orator 
(Institatto Oratorta), and TActros, in his 
Dialogue on Orators, pointed to the true 
classical patterne, and combated the fashion 
of their time, from which even they were 
not entirely free. Like these, the younger 
Pury belongs to the end of the 1st century 
4.D.; his Panegyric, addressed to Trajan, 
the only monument of Roman oratory after 
Cicero preserved in a complete form, became 
the model for the later penegyrists, In the 
2nd century 4.p., FRonto, and the school 
named after him, sought to revive the old 
Roman spirit by a tasteless imitation of 
archaic expressions and forms of speech. 
The same style ix practised, though with 
more ability, by the Africen Apuleius. 
After the end of the 3rd century, the ora- 
torical art had ite chief seat in the towns 
of Gaul, especially in Tréves (Zrevtri) and 
Bordeaux (/urdtgdia). Here a style of 
oratory was matured which possessed @ 
certain smoothnoas and copionsnessin words, 
but showed great Inck of ideas. Upon the 
representatives of this atyle, the ‘‘ Panegy- 
Tists,” see PANEGYRICUS. 

Rhiinus. A Greek poet and grammarian, 
a native of Band in Crete, in the latter half 
of the 3rd century 5.0. In his youth he 
was @ slave and the overseer of a pdlastra ; 
in his later life he wrote, in tho learned 
manner of the Alexandrines, besides epi- 
grams, 8 numbor of epics. Of these the 
most famous was the Messenidea, celebratin; 
in six books the second Measenian War an: 
its mythical hero Aristéménés. Besides 
an opic fragment, we still possess eleven 
of his epigrams. 

Rhinthén. A Greek comic post, son of a 
potter of Tarentam, who lived about 800 
B.C. and invented a style of composition of 
his own, which was much diffused in Magna 

‘ia, ond is said to have been imitated 
even by the Romans. It was called the 
Harotrageeia, i.e. cheerful tragedy. It 
‘way a travesty of tragic myths by the inter- 
mixture of comic scenes. The scanty frag- 
ments of the thirty-eight plays of Rhianus 
do not give ns any adequate idea of this 
kind of composition, 

Bhoens. A Greek artist of Simda, about 
600 B.C. inventor of brass-founding, and 
architect of the celebrated temple of Hara 
in hie native island [Herod., ii1 60]. (See 
ARCHITECTURE and SCULPTURE.) 
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Rbytin. A kindof drinking-horn. (See 
VESSELS.) 

Bielninm. A covering for the head worn 
by the Roman women (See CLOTHING.) 

‘Rings. Among the Greeks and Romans 
these were worn originally only as signet- 
rings on the fourth finger of the left hand. 
Aniong the Romane of the olden time, as 
among the Spartans, they were exclusively 
of iron. Then golden rings came in as dis- 
tinguishing marks of senators and magis- 
trates, and afterwards also of knights. It 
was only in the course of the imperial age 
that the golden signet-ring lost its original 
meaning, and became finally s sign of {reo 
birth, or of the privileges thereto attached. 
Extravagant sums were paid for ornamental 
rings, the value of which consisted partly 
in tho stone itself, partly in the art dis- 
pleyed in the stoné-eutting. Among tho 
Groeks this kind of luxury arose at an early 
time ; among the Romans it began only in 
the last yeas of the Republic, while it 
considerably increased under the Empire. 
Men, as well a8 women, used sometimes to 
‘wear rings on all their fingers. 
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Roads. The earliest levelled roads in 
Greece were the “sacred ways.” Theso 
led to the moat important religious centres, 
where national festivals were celebrated, 
such festivala also serving the purpose of 

ublic markets or faire. In general, the 
Greeks set a high value on excellent and 
well-levelled roads, which made travelling 
easy. But, in the best days of Greece, only 
unpaved roads were known, paved roads 
boing of comparatively late origin. 

‘The grandest work in ancient road- 
making was that done by the Romans, who, 
mainly for military purposes, connected 
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Rome with her newly acquired provinces 
means of high-roade, They 1d cat ae 
roads as far as possible in straight lines. 
‘The nature of the ground is almost entirely 
disregarded; where mountains intervened 
they were broken through, and interposing 
streams and valleys were spanned with 
bridges and viaducts. 

The firet Roman high-road, which, oven in 
ite present condition, is worthy of admira- 
tion, was the Via Appid, so called after the 
censor Appius Claudius, who constructed it. 
It was made in B.c, $12 to join Rome to 
C&piis, and was afterwards continued as far 

indisjum. This “ queen of roads,” as 
it is called [by Stotius, Silver ii 2,12, Appia 
longarum teritur regina viarum), was ® 
stone causeway, constructed, according to 
the nature of the country, with an embank- 
ment either beneath or beside it, and was 
of such e width that two broad wagons 





(1) * via avpra, REAR AnrocTA. 
{Canina, Arch Rom., tay. 183} 


could easily pass each other. [Fig. 1 shows 
partof this road below the village of Ariceia, 
where it runs for a considerable distance 
on an embankment faced with froastone, 
and with massive balustrades and seats on 
both sides, as well aa vaulted openings in 
the basement to serve as outleta for the 
monntain streams} The surface was paved 
with polygonal blocks of hard stone, gene- 
rally basalt, fitted closcly together, and #0 
Jaid down that the centre of the road waa 
at a higher level than the sides, to allow 





(2) * PAVEMENT OF VIA APPIA, 
{Viranen, Anteobitd ds Romo, ui 7) 


the rain-water to run off, (Fig, 2 shows 
| the construction of the pavement | Ac 
“ cording to a subsequent method, the 
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Boman rosda first received a foundation 
of rubble or breccia, on which rested a 
lnyer of flat stones 8 inches thick; above 


~ROMANCE. 


Falius. In Rome sha wes always repre- 
sented in military shape, sometimes like a 
Minerva, sometimes like an Amazon. On 


this wae an equally thick layer of stones ' the obverse of ailver coins she appears with 


set in lime, which was covered by another 
layer of rnbble about $ inches deep; above 
the rubble was laid down the pavement 
proper, consisting of either hard atone 
(silex) or else irregular blocks of bezaltic 
lava. 

In the time of the emperor Hadrian, the 
cost of constructing such a road amounted 
to £900 per Roman mile (about 1:5 kilom. 
seabout 3 English mile), From the end of 
the 2nd century B.C. posts set up at distances 
of 1,000 8 from each other served to 
measure distances. (Ser MILIARIOM.) 

The moking and maintenance of the roads 
in Italy wore provided for at the expense 
of the erartum, or State-treasury. During 
the republican ‘age the roads were under 
the supervision of the censors. From the 
time of Augustus they were under imperial 
officials entitled cOrdtores vtarum. the 
provinces, in general, the cost of the mili- 
tary roads, and indeed of al) public works, 
wos defrayed out of the provincial taxes, 
In the imperial provinces soldiers were 
algo freque: Wy employed in constructing 
roads, In 6 few cases toll was levied by 
special imperial permission. 

Robigus, the male, Rébigo, the female 
deity among the Romans who protected 
the corn from blight (robégo). On April 
25th a festival called the Robtgdlin, sup- 
posed to have been instituted by Nima, was 
beld in their honour in their grove, distant 
nearly five milos from Rome, ‘The citizens 
marched to the spot in white festal attire, 
under the conduct of the famen Quirindlis, 
Robigus having ot first apparently repre- 
sented only « particular fauction of Mars 
(or Quirinus), as protector of the arable 
land. After @ prayer, secompanied by 
offerings of incense and wine, for the pre- 
servation of the ripening seed, the fleinei? 
offered sacrifice with the entrails of a 
young sorrel dog and a sheep. Certain 
races were also held. 

Réma (Déa Roma). The personification 
of the world-ruling city, first worshipped 
as a goddess by some cities of Asin Minor in 
the 2nd century B.c. She was represented 
under the image of aT¥ché (9.v.), with the 
mural crown on her head and with all the 
attributes of prosperity and power. Under 
Augustus her cult in the Hellenic cities 
was united partly with that of Angustus, 
partly with that of the deified Cesar, Divus 


& winged helmet (see cuts). 
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Between the old Forum and the Colosseum 
Hadrian erected a handsome double temple 
in hononr of Roma and of Vénus, as ances: 
tress of the Roman people. This was 
consecrated on April 21st, the day of the 
foundation of Rome and the festival of the 
Pirilia. (See Paves.) Tt was afterwards 
called the templam tubis, The ruing still 
romain. For thesiie, see plan of the Roman 
Fora under Forum ; for a restoratiou of the 
interior, see ARCHITECTURE, fig. 13. 

Romance. Romantic narratives, espe- 
cially of imaginary adventures of travel, 
appear among the Grecks with particular 
frequency after the time of Alexander the 
Great, owing to Grooce having then been 
brought into contact with the East (see 
Evxemervs); but thesc are known to us 
cal by their titles and by fragments. 
8 ethnographical fables form, more- 
over, the oldest element in the romance 
respecting Aloxander which is preserved 
under the name of Cauuistainss. By 
earlier writers love-stories are only inci- 
dentally introduced, although in the form 
of poplar local legends they were dis- 
sominated in all the districts of Greece. 
From the time of Antimichus they wero 
adopted with particular predilection as 
themes for pootic treatment by the elegiac 
poets, especially in the Aloxandrine age. 
There is extant 2 prose compilation of such 
logends collected from historians and poets 
by the poot Partuinius in the time of 
Augustus, 

Tho earliest example of prose narratives 
of the amatory type is the “Milesian Tales” 
(Mdzstaca) of Anisrings of Miletus (about 
1008.¢.), which are regarded as forerunners 
of the later love-romances. Even in the 
earliest example of such a romance which 
is known to us (at least as to ita general 
contents), the Wonders beyond Thaie of 
Antonius Drdcings (probably in the 1st 
century 4.D.), there appears that combina- 
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tion of fantastic adventures of travel 
with a tale of love which is common to 
all the later romances, almost without ex- 
ception. This branch of literature came to 
maturity in the age of the later Sophists, 
who, among their other literary exerci 
wrote amatory compositions in the form of 
narratives end letters. We possess works 
of this kind by Patuogtraros, ALcIPHnoy, 
and his imitator Anistaxirus. One of 
the oldest of the romances which spring 
from this time is that of the Syrian Tam- 
uiicHus (in the 2nd century), entitled 
Rabyloniaca, This is extant only in an 
epitome, The romances of XENGPHON of 
Ephesus, HErioporus of Emésa, Loncvs, 
Acuues Tatius of Alexandria, and 
Suinlron of Ephesus are extant in a com- 
plete form. Among these that of Helio- 
lorus is distinguished for its artistic and 
skilful plot, and the pastoral romance of 
Longus for ita poetical morit. The tront- 
ment of these romances is to a considerable 
extent sketched ont in accordance with a 
fixed pattern, and consists of a simple mul- 
tiplication of successive adventures. Two 
lovers are separated by untoward chances, 
erally robbers by laud and sea; and it 
is only after manifold trials and wonderfal 
experiences in slavery and in strange lands 
that they are finally once more united. In 
the pourtrayal of love thoy deliberately 
endeavour to catch the spirit of the Alox- 
andrine elegy; the language is the artificial 
and affocted language of the sophistic age. 
Such “dramas,” as tho later writers call 
thom, were algo frequently composed in the 
Byzantine period ; ¢.g. by Eustatatus, 
Among the Romans the earliest work of 
the kind was the translation of the Mile- 
siaca of Aristides by Sivonna (about 708.0.) ; 
for this reason the Roman epithet for a 
romance is Milvsia. The most im it 
and the only original production is the sati- 
rical romance of manners of PETRONIUS 
(middle of the Ist century A.D,). This work, 
which is unfortunatoly preserved only in 
fragments, is of a kind which has no 
parallel in Greek literature. The dfvéd- 
morphasasof Aviuttos, which are likewise 
of the highest value for the history of 
manners at the time (2nd century), and are 
interesting on account of the novel-like 
narratives inserted in them, are derived 
from a Greek model. Besides these works, 
thig form of composition is still represented 
in extant Latin literature by the translation 
of the Alexanderromance of the 
Callisthenes by Iilius VALirius (about 200). 
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Similarly, the writings of the pretended 
Dierys and DArgs (4th and 5th centuries), 
which are examples of the literature of 

relating to the destruction of Troy, 
are probably to be referred to Greek eources. 
Lastly, there is the wonderfel history of 
ApouLontus of Tyre, a revised version of 
‘a Greek romance (6th century), which waa 
much read in the Middle Ages. 

Réririi. The name given in the old 
Roman legion to the citizens of the lowest 
property-class, who were armed only with 
adart anda sting, These had to open the 
fighting in the capacity of skirmishers, and, 
when the close combat began, to withdraw 
behind the line, In later times their place 
was taken by the velites (g.v.). 

Rostra (properly the ships’ prows, from 
rostrum, the iron-bound prow, lit, “ beak,” 
of a ship). The orators’ platform in the 
Forum at Rome, so called becouse it was 
embellished with the bronze prows of the 
ships of the Latin fleet captured at Antium 
in 338 n.c. [Livy, viii 14]. Besides these it 
was also decorated with other mouuments 
of the greatnesa of Rome, such aa the Laws 
of the Twolve Tables, the cétumna rostrata 
of Duilius, and numerous statues of men of 
mark, Originally it stood between the part 
of the Forum called the Cémtttum and the 
Forum proper, opposite the Caria [no. 184 
in Plau s.v, Forum); but in 44 Bc, Caesar 
moved it to the uorth end of the Forum 
‘under the Capitol [no. § in same Plan; ep, 
Gic., Pail, ix 2}, and here built up part of 
it by the employment of the old materials. 
Tt was not completed until after his death, 
by Antonius. This new platform, which 
was afterwards repeatedly restored, appears 
by the existing remains to have cousisted 
of an erection 11 feet higher than the pave- 
ment of the Forum, about 78 feet in length, 
and 83 feet in depth (Cp. Middleton's 
Remains of Ancient Rome, 244, 246,] The 
front was decorated with two rows of 
ships’ prows. ‘The way up to the platform 
was at the back. This platform also was 
used down to the latest times of the Empire 
asa place for setting up honorary statues. 
[The Rostra Talia, so called to distinguish 
it from the other rostra, was the projecting 

ium of the heroin of Julius Cesar, 
uilt by Augustus, (no. 21 in plan). Affixed 
to this were the prows of the vessels 
captured at Actium: Dion Cassius, li 19 
Qiliddleton, Z.c., pp. 252-8), 

Bidis. The wooden foil of the gladia- 
tors. (See GLADIATORES.) 

Rimina and Riminus [der. rimis or 
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roma, ‘a teat”). Ancient Itelian 
deities, who protected the suckling cattle 
and received offerings of milk. In Rome 
their senctuary stood at the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lipercal; in the same place was the 
Ruminal fig tree (probably a primitive 
emblem of the nurturing goddess) {the 
Kamina ftcus of Ovid, Fasti ii 412), under 
which Romilus and Rémus were said to 
have been suckled by the wolf, 

Ritilius Lipus (Lucius). A Roman rhe- 


Sab’ziug A Thracian and Phryginn 
deity, whom the Greeks usually identified 
with Diongsus [Diodorus, iv 4], and some- 
times algo with Zeus. Hix orgiastic worship 
was very closely connected with that of the 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods, Rhea-C#bale, 
and of Attis, Along with this it was intro- 
duced into Athens in the 5th century B.0, 
[Aristophanes, Vespa: 9, Lysistr. 888; De- 
mosthenes, De Cor. § 260]. In later times 
it was widely spread in Rome and Italy, 
capecially in tho latter days of paganiam. 
‘Like many of the oriental deities, he repre- 
sented the flourivhing life of nature, which 
sinks in death, always to rise again. As 
an emblem of the yeorly renovation of 
nature, the symbol specially appropriated 
to him was the snake, Accordingly, at the 
celebration of his mysteries, a golden snake 
was passed under the clothes and drawn 
over the bosom of the initiated. [Clement 
of Aloxandria, Protrept., p. 6. In the 
Characters of Theophrastus, when the 
siperstitious man “wees a serpent in his 
house, if it be the red snake, he will invoke 
Sabazine ” (xxviii, ed. Jebb).} 

SSbinus (Afdsiirius). One of the most 
celebrated Roman jurists, a pupil of Atétus 
Ciptto in the time of Tiberius, and founder 
of the schoo] of jurista called after him that 
of the Sdbtntani. (Sce Armius Capito and 
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Siocollam. The Latin name for e small 
sonctuary, which waa a more alter, or an 
inclosed uncovered place with an altar, or 
alittle temple with either an altar or an 
image for purposes of worship. In Rome the 
greater part of these sanctuaries were among 
the oldest and holiest places of worship. 

Sioerdéa (Afanins Piottus). A Latin 
marian, perhaps of tho end of the 8rd con- 
tury A.D.; wrote in 16 AN Ars grammatica 
in three books. The third trests of metre. 
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torician who composed in the time of Tiberins 
(14-87 aD.) a work upon the figures of 
speech, abridged from a Greok treatice by the 
younger Gorgias, Of this work two books 
(Schematd Lets) have been preserved, 
The rae 7 she work cousists a ite 
‘translations of striking qu as 
examples, mainly from the lost speeches of 
the Greek orators, It was used by the 
anonymous anthor of a Ister Carmen de 
Figtris et Schtmatibus in 186 herameters. 

Ritilius Namitiinus, See NaMarianus. 


Sacra. The Latin term for all trans 
actions relating to the worship of the gods, 
especially sacrifice and prayer. They are 
either sacra prtvdta or publica, The former 
were undertaken on behalf of the individual 
by himself, on behalf of the family by the 
pater familias, or on bebalf of the gens by 
the whole body of the genttles. The centre 
of the domestic service of the goda is formed 
by the worship of the Pendtds and Larcs, 
In particular cases recourse was also had 
to certain specified deities, Besides thia, 
private sacra were attached to particular 
families ; these passed to the heir with 
the succession and became a burden on 
him. Hence an inheritance without sacra 
‘hereditas stn& sacris) proverbially signi- 

ied an unimpaired piece of good fortune 
‘Plautus, Capt. 775, Trin. 483]. As the 
family hed sacra, 80 also had the gens 
(g.v.), which had arisen out of the family 
by expansion. ‘Those were performed by ® 
sacrificial priest (flamen) appointed from 
amoug the genfiles, the celebration taking 
place in his own house or in a special 
sdcellum in the presence of the assembled 
gentiles. Tho sacra publica were under- 
taken pro popitlo collectively, (1) by the 
ciirla, pagi, or vicé, into which the com- 
munity wes divided, whence such sacrifices 
were called sacra popillaria; or (2) by the 
individual gentes and societies (see Sopa- 
LiTas), to which the superintendence of a 
‘icular cult had been committed by tho 
te; or (3) by the magistrates and priests 
of the Roman Siate. The sacra of te 
gentes wore with few exceptions perform: 
in public, though the multitude present 
remained silent spectators; only in a few 
cases they took part in the procession to 
the place of worship or in the sacrificial 
It. 


‘feast 
Sacrimentum. The Roman term for the 
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uailitary oath of allegiance, originally the 
prelimi engagement entered upon with 
the general by newly enlisted troops [Cic., 
Of-i 11 §36 ; Livy, xaii 38 § 2}. The oath 
was taken first by the legates and tribunes, 
‘These officers then administered it to the 
soldiers in the following manner: one soldier 
in each legion recited the formula of the 
oath, and the rest were called up by name, 
and, coming forward one by one, awore to the 
same oath with the words Idem in me, i.e. 
“The same (holds good) for me.” The oath 
romained in force only till the next campaign, 
and whenever there was a new genoral a 
new oath waa taken, After the introduc. 
tion of the twenty years’ service by Marius 
{about 100 B.c.) the men raised for service 
took the oath, not one by one, but all 
together and for the whole time of service, 
in the name of the State, afterwarda in that 
of the emperor, 

Sacramentum in the oldest and most 
general form of civil lawsuit, named after 
it gis acttd per sacramentwm, is a deposit 
made beforehand by the parties in the 
suit. It was originally five sheep or five 
oxen, according to the value of the object 
in dispute, afterwards a sum of money at 
the rate of ten ass’s for each sheep and 
one hundred for each ox. The deposit was 

ven back to the successful party, while 

that of the loser was originally applied to 
religious purposes; afterwards it went to 
the erdrium, or ‘ee ‘treasury. 

Sacrhriam. The domestic chapel. (Se 
Hovsr, Roman.) 

Sacrifices, among the ancients, formed the 
chief part of every religions act. According 
to the kind of secrifice offered, they were 
divided into (a) bloodless offeringa and (b) 
blood offerings, (a) The former consisted 
in firstfraite, viands, and cakes of various 
ahape and make, which were some of them 
‘burned and some of them laid on the altars 
and sacrificial tables (see figs. t and 2) and 
removed after a time, libations of wine, 
milk, water with honey or milk, and frank- 
incense, for which in early times native 
producta (wood and the berries af codars, 
junipers, and bay trees, etc.) were used. 
‘Asintic spices, such aa incense and myrch, 
poarcely came into use before the seventh 
century in Greace or until towards the end 
of the Republic at Rome, 5 7 

(®) For blood-offerings cattle, goats, sheep, 
and swine were used So Peerenee: Other 
animals were only employed in special cults. 
‘Thus horses were offered in certain Greek 
regions t Poseidén and Hélite, and at 
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Rome on the occasion of the October feast 
to Mara; dogs to Hécitd and Robigus, asses 





ee ERE 
G4) © sacusrrorat rane 
(010d termine) bust of Priapus, and implements of 
‘ancrifice) 


AND SACRED TREX OF DIONYSUS 
(onth thyieus and tympanum). 
ral pasnng fiom Pompe (Boeticher’s Heumealtu, 
g. 13). 








(@) * sacsir1crat rawce wrru oF FRUNGa, 
{Terra-cotta ret from Pompes.) 

to Priapus, cocks to Asclépine, and geese 

to Inte. Sheep and cattle, it appears, could 
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be offered to any gods among the Greeks. 
As regards swine and goats, the regulations 
varied according to the different regions, 
Swine were sacrificed especially to Démetér 
and Dionysus, gosta to the last named 
divinity and to Apollo and Art8mis as well 
as Aphrodite, while they were excluded 
from the service of Athéné, and it was 
only at Sparta that they were 
sented to Héra. At Epldaurus they 
might not be sacrificed to Asclepins, 
though elsewhere this was done with- 
out scruple, [Part of the spoils of 
the chnse—such as the antlers or fell 
of the stag, or the hoad and feet of 
the boar or the bear —was offered to 
Artémis Agrotara (sce fig. 8).) 

‘As regards the sex and colour of 
the victims, the Romans agreed in 
goneral with the Greeks in following 
the rule of sacrificing male creatures 
to gods, female to goddesses, and those 
of dark hue to the infernal powers. 
At Rome, however, there were special 
regulations respecting tho victims 
appropriate to the different divinities. 

us the appropriate offering for 
Jnpiter was a young steer of a white colour, 
or at least witha white spot on its fore 
head; for Mars, in the case of expiatory 
sacrifices, two bucks or a steer; the latter 
aluo for Neptune and role for Vulcan, a 
red calf anda boar; for Liber and Mercury, 
a he-goat; for Juno, Minerva, and Diana, a 
heifer; for Juno, os Lucina, an ewe Sainb 
or (ax also for Céréy and the Bona Déa) 
a sow; for Tellas, 2 pregnant, and for 
Proserpine a barren, heifer; and so on. 

Tho regulations as regards the condition 
of the victims were not tho same everywhere 
in Greece. Still in general with them, as 
invariably with the Romans, the rule held 
good, that only beauts which were without 
Blemish, and hod not yet been used for 
labour, should be employed. Similarly, there 
wore definite rules, which were, however, 
not the same every where, concerning the age 
of the victims. Thus, by Athenian lnw, 
lambs could not be offered at ali before their 
first shearing, and sheep only when they had 
borne lambs. The Romans distinguished 
victims by their ages us actantés, sucklin, 
and mdiorés, full grown. The sacrifice 
aucklings wag subject to certain limitations : 
young pigs bad to be five days old, lambs 
seven, and calves thirty, Animals were 
reckoned maiores if they were bidenics > 
ie, if their upper and lower rows of teeth 
were complete. There were exact require- 
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ments for all cases as regards their sex 
and condition, and to transgreas these waa 
a offence tha ion, If 





t demanded. 
the ‘victims could not bo obtained as 
the regulations required, the pontifical law 
allowed their place to be taken by a repre- 
sentation in wax or dough, or by a dif- 
ferent animal in substitution for the sort 





@) TorrearKe To anim AGKU TEMA, 
(Prom a sareaplingnn in the Louvre.) 


required. In many cults different creatures 
were combined for sacrifice: rg. & 
sheep, and a pig (cj SUUVETAURILIA), or 
ig, @ buck, and w ram, and the like, In 
tate sncritices, victims were sometimes 
i in great numbers; eg. at the 
Athenian festival in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon, 500 goats were slain. 
(Cp. Hecatomps.) Humon sacrifices aa a 
means of expiation were not unknown to 
the earliest Greek and Roman worship, 
and continued in certain cases (e.g. at the 
feast of the Lycean Zens and of Jupiter 
Lattaris) until the imperial period; how- 
ever, where they continued to exist, crimi- 
nals who were in any case doomed to death 
were selected, and in many places oppor- 
tanity wes further given them for escape. 
In goneral, it way considered that purity 
in soul and body was an indispensable 
requirement for a sacrifice that was to be 
acceptable to a divinity. Accordingly the 
offerer washed at least his hands and feet, 
and appeared in clean (for the most part, 
white) robes. One who had incurred blood- 
guiltiness could not offer sacrifice at all; 
he who had polluted himself by touching 
anything unclean, particularly a corpse, 
needed special purihestion by fumigation. 
Precautions were also taken to ingure the 
withdrawal of all persons who might be 
otherwise unpleasing to the divinity; from 
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many sacrifices women were excladed, from 
others men, from many slaves and freedmen. 
At Bome, in early times, all plebeians were 
excluded by the patriciana. 

The victims were generally decked out 
with ribbons and wreaths, end sometimes 
the cattle had their horns gilded. If the 
creature voluntarily followed to the altar 
or even bowed its head, this was considered 
as a favourable sign ; it was an unfavour- 
able aign if it offered resistance or tried to 
escape. In that cave, with the Romans, 
the object of the sacrifice was deemed to be 
frustrated. Among the Greeks those who 
took part in the sacrifice wore wreaths; @ 
firebrand from the altar was dipped in water, 
and with the water thus consecrated they 
‘sprinkled themselves and the altar, The 
then strewed the head of the victim wit] 
baked barley-grains, and cast some hairs cut 
from its head into the sacrificial fire, After 
those present had been called upon to ob- 
serve adovout silence, and avoid everything 
that might mar the solemnity of the occasion, 
the gods were invited, amidst the sound 
of flutes or hymns sung to the lyre and 
dancing, to accept the sacrifice propitiously. 
The hands of the worshippers were raised, 
or extended, or pointed downwards, ac- 
cording as the prayer was made to a god 
of heaven, of the sea, or of the lower world 
respectively. The victim was then felled 
to the ground with a mace or a hatchet, and 
ity throat cut with the sacrificial knife. 
During this operation the animal's head 
was held up, if the sacrifice belonged to the 
“upper gods, and bowed down if it belonged 
to those of the lower world or the dead, The 
blood caught from it was, in the former 
case, poured round the altar, in the latter, 
into a ditch, In the case just mentioned 
the sacrifice was entirely burned (and this 
was also the rule with animals which were 
not edible), and the ashes were poured into 
the ditch. In sacrifices to the gods of the 
upper world, only certain portions were 
burned to the gods, such as thigh-bones or 
chino-bones cut off the victim, some of the 
-entrails, or some pieces of flesh with s layer 
of fat, rolled round the whole, together with 
libations of wine and oil, frankincense, and 
sacrificial cakes, The remainder, after re- 
moving the god’s portion, as it was called, 
for the priests engaged in the sacrifice, was 
wither roasted at once for the sacrificial 
‘banquet and so consomed, or taken home. 
Festal sacrifices at the public expense were 
often combined with a public meal. i- 
fice was made to the gods of the upper air 
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in the morning ; to those of the lower world 
in the evening. 

‘Among the Homans, as among the Greeks, 
reverent eilence prevailed during the sacri- 
ficial operations; in case a careless word 
should become an evil omen, and to prevent 
any disturbance by external surroundings, 
2 flute-player played and the offerer of the 
sacrifice Timeeif veiled his head during 
the rite, The prayer, formulated by the 
pontifices, ond unintelligible to the priests 
‘themselves from its archaic language, wos 
18) by the votary after the priest, 
who read it from a written form, as any 
deviation from the exact words made the 
whole sacrifice of no avail. Asa rale, the 
worshipper turned his face to the east, 
or, if the ceremony took place before 
the templo, to the image of the divinity, 
grasping the alter with his hande; and, 
when the prayer was ended, laid his 
bands on his lips, and turned himself from 
left to right (in many cults from right to 
loft), or, again, walked round the altar and 
then weated himself. Then the victim, se 
lected as being without blemish, was conse- 
crated, the priest sprinkling ralted grain of 
dried and pounded spelt (mola salsa} 
pouring wine from a cup upon its head, and 
also in certain sacrifices cutting some of the 
hairs off its head, and finally making a stroke 
with his knife along the back of the crea- 
ture, from its head to its tail, Cattle were 
killed with the mace, calves with the ham- 
mor, small animals with the knife, by the 
priest’s attendants appointed for the pur- 
pose, to whom also the dissection of the 
yietims was assigned. If tho inspectors of 
sacrifice (see HaRusPEx) doclared that the 
entrails (exfa), cut out with the knife, were 
not normal, this was a sign that the offering 
was not pleasing to the divinity; and if it 
wes amele animal which had been previously 
slaughtered, » female wes now killed. If 
the entrails again proved unfavourable, the 
sacrifice was regarded as of no avail, On 
the other hand, in the case of prodigies, 
eacrifices were offered until favourable signs 
appeared. In othor sin-offerings there waa 
no inspection of entrails. Sin-offerings wore 
cither entirely burned or given to the priests, 
Otherwise the flesh was eaten by the offerera, 
and only the entrails, which were roasted 
on spits, or boiled, were offered up, together 
with perticular portions of the meat, in the 
proper way, and placed in a dish upon the 
altar, after being sprinkled with mola valea 
and wine. The slaughter of the victim took 
place in the morning, whilst the cata were 
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offered at evening, the intervening time be- 
ing taken up by the process of tion. 
Sectlirés Ladi (properly Lad Térentint 
or Tdrentint). The“ ar Games ” arose 
from some gentile sacrifices of the Valerian 
family, which were offered to the gods be- 
neath the earth at the Terentum (or Taren- 
tum), a spot in the Campus Martius where 
a volcanic fire smouldered. The first cele- 
bration of the Ludi Terentint of which 
there is actual evidence took place 249 B.c., 
by the direction of the Sibylline books, in 
honour of Dis and Proserpine. Owing to 
the vow then made, to repeat them at the 
beginning of every secitium, or period of 
one hundred years, they were called the 
“Secular Games.” Like all cults prescribed 
by the Sibylline books, they are of non- 
Roman origin, being, in fact, borrowed from 
the Etruscans, who at the conclusion of a 
moan poriod of 100 years, reckoned accord- 
ing to tho longest luman life in a genera 
tion, used to prosent an expiatory offering 
on behalf of the new generation to the gods 
bencath the earth. The games seem to 
have beon noxt hold, not in 149, but in 146; 
the one following was omitted on account 
of the Civil Wars, and the games were not 
hold again until the time of Augustus, in 
17 wc. [It was for this occasion t 
Horace wrote his Carmen Secitlare.] The 
date was fixed bye reckoning different from 
that hitherto followed, by taking 110 years 
as the normal standard of the sectlum. 
Tn later times sometimes the new reckoning 
was iacgiat, sometimes the old; as early 
as Claudius we havea return to the old, 
and in 47 a.p, that emperor celebrated with 
secular gomes the 800th ycar of Romo. 
Similarly the yeara 900 and 1000 of the 
city were celebrated. The ritual order of 
the games, which Augustus only altered by 
the introduction of Apollo, Diana, aud 
Latdne among the deities worshipped, war 
as follows: At the beginning of the season 
of harvest, horalds invited the people to the 
festival, which none had ever seen, nor 
would see again; and the commission of 
fifteen, which was charged with the duo 
colebration of all festivals enjoined by the 
Sibylline books, distributed the means of 
expiation, consisting of torches, sulphur, 
and pitch, to all free persons on the Capital 
and in the Palatine temple of Apollo. At 
the same time in the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, in that of the Palatine Apollo, and 
in that of Diana on the Aventine, wheat, 
barley, and beans were handed to the 
for an offering of firatfruits. At the feast 
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, Which lasted three days and three 
veka the emperor upon the firat night 
sacrificed to the Parow three rams, which 
were completely burnt up, upon three altars 
at the Terentum, This was accompani 
y the burning of torches and the chanting 

ahymn, At the same placs, and on the 
seme or the following dey, » black hog and 
8 young pig were offered to Tellus, and 
dark-coloured victims to Dis and Proserpine. 
On the first day white bulls were sacrificed 
to Jupiter, and @ white cow to Juno on the 
Cepitol, after which scenic gamos were held 
in honour of Apollo, On the second day 
the matrons prayed to Juno on the Capitol ; 
on the third, a sacrifice of white oxen took 
place in the Palatine temple of Apollo, while 
twenty-seven boys and the seme number 
of maidens sang the carmen seculare in 
Greek and in Latin, 

Bigitta. Arrow. (See Bows.) 

Ragittarii. The bowmen in the Roman 
armies. These were generally raised by 
levy or farnished by the allies, The Cre- 
tan, Balearic, and Asiatic bowmen wero 
specially celebrated. 

. The military cloak of the Roman 
soldiers, which consisted of a four-cornered. 
picce of cloth worn over the armour and 

fastened upon the shonlder by a clasp. It 
was a symbol of war, as the téga was the 
symabol of peace. 

Balécla. A Roman goddess of the salt 
water. She was identified with the Greek 
Amphitrita, and regarded as the wife of 
Neptune. 

Salarium. A Roman term signifying 
properly the allowance of salt which the 
governor furnished for the magistrates and 
officers who formed his retinue; then the 
gratification in money which ’ took the 
place of the salt. Under the Empire it 
was the pay of the imperial magistrates, a 
well as of the physicians and professors in 
the service of the State. 

BAIS (“dancers”), An old Italian college 
of priests of Mars ; said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Niima and doubled by 
Tullas Hostilius. The earlier college was 
called the Salii Patattni, and the later the 
Salii Agondlzs or Collini. The former 
derived their name from their cfrta on the 
Palatine Hill; the latter, from the Colline 
Gate, near which stood their sanctuary on 
the Quirinal. Both colleges consisted of 
twelve life-mombers of patrician family,and 
recruited their numbers from young mon, 
whose parents were required to bo still 
living; at their heed wes a mdgister, a. 
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preasul (leader in the dance), and vates 
(leader in the gong), The cult of the Pala- 
tine Salii had to do with Mars, that of the 
Coltine with Quirinus; but the chief con- 
nexion of both was with the hol: stielie, 
anctlia, (See ANCILE with cut.) The chi 
business of the Salii fell in March, the 
beginning of the campaigning season. 
March ist they began a procession through 
the city, each of them dressed in an em- 
broidered tunic, a bronze breastplate, and 
a peaked helmet, girt about with a sword, 
with one of the holy shields on the left 
arm, and in the right hand a staff, while 
trumpeters walked in front of them. At 
all the altars and temples they made a 
halt, and, under the conduct of the two 
Jeaders, danced the war-dance in three 
measures, from which they take their namo 
of Sali or “dancers,” accompanying it 
singing certain lays, beating their shields 
meanwhile with the staves. Every day 
the procession came to an end at certain 
appointed stations, where the shields wore 
kept over the night in special houses, and 
the Salii themselves partook of a meal pro- 
verbin| for its magnificence [Horace, tes 
i 87, 2). Until March 24th the ancilia 
were in motion; within this time some 
special festivities, were also held, in which 
the Salii took part. On March 11th there 
was a charict-race in honour of Mars 
(Hqutria) and a sacrificial feost in honour 
of the supposed fabricator of the shields, 
Mamiirius Veturins; on the 19th was the 
ceromony of the cleansing of the shields, 
and on the 28rd the cleansing of the holy 
trumpets (ibe) of the priests, called 
the tWAlustritn. The days on which the 
ancilia were in motion were accounted 
solemn (réligids?), and on these days men 
avoided marching out to war, offering 
battle, and concluding a marriage, In 
October, the close of the campaigning 
sengon, the ancilia were once more brought 
out, in order to be cleansed in the Campus 
Martins. The lays of the Sali, celled 
‘axdmenta, were referred to Numa, and 
wore written in the archaic Saturnian 
verse, and in such primitive lan, that 
they ware scarcely intelligible even to the 
riests themselves, and as early as the 
Poginning of the Tat century 6. were the 
object of learned interpretation. [Quinti- 
lian i 6 § 40. Two or three connected 
bits of thess lays have come down to us 
(Allen’s Remnants of Early Latin, p. 74). 
The most intelligible is the followiag, in 
@ rude Saturnian measure: 
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I] Cumé tone, Lenedsie, tet tremdnti, 
Quom libet eximes | 5 Laird ‘oats 


ie, Cum tonas, Lawetie (thou god of light), 
te trémunt, cum tOA etinet (bolta of 
lightning) a deatra tiniizrunt.] Besides 
other deities, such aa Janus, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, were invoked in them; the 
invocation of Mamurius Voturius formed 
the oloso [Ovid, Fasti, iii 260 ff). After 
the time of Angustus the names of indivi- 
dual emperors were also inserted in the laya 
Sallustius Crispus (Gaius). The cele- 
brated Roman historian, born 86 B.c,, of a 
plebeian family, at Amfternum, in the land 
of the Sabines. After a youth spent in 
excesses, in 52, he made, as tribune of the 
people, a most violent attack on Cicero, 
the defender of Milo and the senatorial 
porty, By the censors of the year 60 he 
was turned out of the Senate, ostensibly 
for immorality, but really on political 
gronnds, becauso he was a partisan of 
Cesar. By the latter he was made quaestor 
in 49, and thereby reinstated in his sena- 
torial rank. An expedition to Dlyria, 
the conduct of which had been committed 
to him by Cesar, after the battle of Phar- 
ealns, miscarried. He was more successful 
in 47 as proprestor in Africa, where Corsar 
comnitted to him the provinco of Numidia, 
with the title of proconsul, Here he was 
guilty of auch extortions, that it was only by 
the favour of Cresar that he escaped a con- 
demnation. The treasares thus acquired 
enabled him to lay out the anagnificont 
gardens known by his name on the Quirinal, 
and to devote his life entirely to learned 
pursuits, as, ia consequence of the murder 
of Casar, he had withdrawn from all poli- 
tical activity. His two earliest produc- 
tions, on the Catilinatian Conspiracy (the 
Bellum Catiline) and on the Jugurthine 
‘War (Bellum Iigurthinum) aro preserved 
complete. Of his most important work, the 
five books of Histérte, only four speeches, 
two letters, ands series of fragments have 
come down to us, His work, after a aurvey 
of the earlier times, contained a short de- 
scription of the civil war between Martus 
and Sulla, and then a detailed history from 
78 to 67. The other writings ascribed to 
him—two letters to Cresar about the reor- 
ganization of the State (Epistile ad 
Casdrem de Republica) and » Declamatta 
in em—are rhetoricel fabrications 
of a later time, 
Sallust is undoubtedly the first artistic 
historian emong the Romans. He deals 
not with the more narration of event, but 
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also with the explanation of their inner 
meaning. His model is Thucydides, whom 
he strives to imitate, not only in his love of 
truth and his impartislity, but also in the 
general plan of his works, especially in the 
interweaving of speoches in order to char- 
acterize situations and persons, as well as 
in his phraseology, which is often brief and 
compressed oven to obscurity. To literary 
forin he paid more attention than was given 
by any Roman historian before him. In 
his language he purposely diverged from 
the ordinary lenguage of the time, espe- 
cially by closely imitating the atyle of the 
elder Cato. This mannerism of style, as 
well as the inconsistency between his 
earlier life and the censorious moral rigour 
displayed in his writings, drew upon him 
severe criticism, even among his contem- 
poraries, Nevertheless his works have 
always had a high reputation. 

Salménoua, Son of Hélus, husband of 
Aletdica, and father of Tyré (see NeLEDS). 
He fonnded Salmoné in Elis, whither he had 
migrated from Thessaly, He usury; the 
name and the sacrifices of Zeus. He even 
imitated thunder and lightning by treiling 
dried skins and caldrons behind his 
chariot and flinging torches into the air. 
For this reason Zeus slew him with the 
lightning, and destroyed his town togothor 
with its inhabitants. His second wife, 
Sidérd, had ij}-treated her step-deughter 
Tyre, and was therofore slain Tyro's 





sous, Pelias and Néléts, at the altar of 
Héra, where she had taken refuge. 

Balpinx, The Greek name for the long 
trumpet, like the Roman fia, with which 
the signals were given in the army. It 
was also employed in religious ceromonies. 
(See cut.) 





MALUENE, 


Salds, The porsonification of health and 
prosperity among the Romans. As god- 

ee of health, she was identified with the 
Grook Hyyteid (q.v.), the daughter of Asclé- 
pins, and represented in the same way. 
‘As the deity representing the welfare of 
‘the Roman people (Silue Publica Popali 
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Romani) ehe bad from the 
temple on the Quirinal. 
es guardian 


pire, she was also worship; 
goddess of the emperora (Salus Augusta). 

syers were frequently made to her by the 
priestly colleges and the political bodies, 
especially at the beginning of the year, in 
times of sickness, and on the birthdays of 
the emperors, As her counterpart among 
the Sabines, we have the goddess Strenta. 
(See STRENZ.) 

SAlatKtld. ‘The morning greeting which 
Romans of rank were in the habit of re- 
ceiving from clients, friends, and admirers 
in the atrium during the first two hours 
of the day; for this purpose the callers 
gathered in the vestibule even before sun- 
rise, {Martial, iv 8: prima adlatantes 
atgque altéra continet hora; Pliny, Ep. iii 
12, officia antélacana.) 

Bambics (Gr. sambyke), A triangular, 
stringed instrument resembling a harp, 
having a piercing tone. When played, ita 
pointed end stood dowawards, 

Samnis, Sce GLADIATORES, 

Sancus, Usually called Semo Sancus (see 
Srmones). A genius worshipped by the 
Sabines, Umbrians, and Romans, represent- 
ing holiness and good faith in human life. 
In Rome, ho was principally worshipped 
under the name Deus Fidius (from pute, 
“ faith) as god of oaths, ea of the 
public laws of hospitality sal of uations, 
also of international intercourse and of the 
safety of the roads, which were 
under his protection, An oath in his 
name could be taken only under the open 
sky ; therefore even his temple had a hole 
in the roof, and, when an oath by him was 
taken at home, the man swearing went into 
the uncovered court. On account of many 
pointa of resemblance he was identifi 
with Hercules. He had a temple on the 
Quirinal (the foundation of which was cele- 
‘brated June 6), and another on the island 
in the Tiber [Ovid, Fasté, vi 213-218), 

Sandiliam. A Greek covering for the foot, 
Principally worn by women, consisting of 
a thick sole of wood, cork, or leather, with 
strap carried over the foot in front of 
the socket of the great toe, passed between 
this and the second toe, and tied to the 
other bands fastened to the edge of the 
sole before and behind. The back was 
supported by strap-work, which was often 
very neatly intertwined above the ankles, 
(See cuts.) 

Soles of the more simple kind were 
bound underneath the foot by a strap 








SAPPHO--SARCOPHAGUS. 


running crosswise over the instep, or by 
two straps fastened to the side-edges and 
tied together in a knot or by o clasp. 
Soles were also worn, which 
were provided with a close- 
fitting piece of leather at 
the heel and with a piece 
of leather, sometimes nar- 
row, sometimes broad, at 
the sides. These last were 
80 laced together by stra 
round the ankles, that the 
toes and the flat of the foot 
remained uncovered. (Cp. SOLEA.) 
Sapphd. The greatest poetess of antiquity, 
born at MFtiléné or Erésus in Lesbés, lived 
between 630 and 570 B.c,, being a younger 
contemporary of Aloasus (see cut), She was 
married to a rich man of Andrés, and had 
a daughter namod Clas. About 696 she 
was obliged to flee from Lesbos, probably 
in consequence of political disturbances, 
and to remain some time in Sicily, In 
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cau 
(Terra-cotta relist from Melos, 


her lator years she was again living in 
Lesbos, in the society of young girls with 
‘an inspiration for poetry. (See ERINNA.) 
Although, according to the principles 
exprewed in hor own poems, and according 
to trustworthy testimonies of antiquity, 
she was a woman of pure and strict lite, 

et later scandal unwarrantably put an 
immoral interpretation on this society. 
Equally unfounded is the logend emanating 
from the Attic comedians, that she threw 
herself from the Leucadian rock into the 
ea out of despair at the rejection of her 
love by a handsome seamen named Phan 
[fragm. of Menander's Leucadia}. 


11) £06) Mace Pre-Clomet, ov tar, il 217, 
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Her poems were divided by the Alexan- 
drine scholars into nine books according to 
their metres; and besides the purely lyric 
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SANDALS OF VARIOUS XINDS. 

‘Busco Berbonico, x, Ini, 

G) Ciarac, avade, ¥'644, m9 3190, 
songs, among which the Eptthalamia, or 
wedding-lays, were particularly celebrated, 
they included elegiou and epigrams, Two 
of her odes, with e number of short frag- 
ments, are still extant. Her odes were for 
the most part composed in the metre uamed 
after her the sapphic strdpht (or stanza), 
sehiok was 90 aoh uaad by Horace, They 
are among the tenderest and moat charming 
productions in the whole rnnge of extant 
Greek literature, and afford some percep- 
tien of the points of excellence ascribed 
to Sappho by antiquity: sincerity and depth 
of feeling, delicacy of rhythm, and grace 
and melndionyness of language. 

Saripts. See Serapis, 

Sarcdphigus. Proporly thos sarrd- 
phitgos, a kind of stoue (alum-slate) found 
near Assis, in the district of Trias in At 
Minor; go called because it had the peculiar 
property, that all corpses Jaid in it were 
completely eonsnmed in forty days, with the 
exception of the teeth [Cp. Pliny, V. H, 
ii 211.] Usually coffins were only inlaid 
with it in order to hasten decomposition. 
Thon the name is given gonerally to any 
stone-coffin, anch as those which were 
customary among Greeks and Romana, 
among the Jatter particularly after the 
2nd century a.p, (Cp. ScunpTuRE, and for a 
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SARWOPDAGUS OF L. CORNELINS SCIFIU BAKUAITS. 
(Rome, Vanean Museum.) 


imen ece Muses.) The cut representa 
sarcophagus of L, Cornélias Eile 
BarbAtus, coneul 298 n.c., great-grandfather 
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of the elder Scipio Africanus, of the 8rd 
century B.C. It is made of common stone, 
and is the only example remaining from 
the old Roman time. 

SAriesa. The thrusting-lance of the 
Macedonian hoplites (see Puatanx) and 
light cavalry, which in the time of Phili 
and Alexander was 18 feet long, afterw: 

14; from this lance the light cavalry were 
called sdrisadphdri (sarisss-bearers). 

Barpédén. According to Homer, son of 
Zous and Liddimia and grandson of Bel- 
YWrophdn; like his cousin Glaucus (g.v., 4), 
a prince of the Lycians and ally of Priam. 
‘At tho storming of the Greek camp he, in 
company with Glancus, was the firstupon tho 
enemy's wall; on his falling by the hand 
of Patroclus, a foarful battle arose over his 
body, until Apollo, by the command of Zeus, 
resonod the disfigured corpse from the 
Greeks, and, after washing it and anoint- 
ing it with ambrosia, had it carried through 
the air to Lycia oe the twin brothers 
Sleep ond Death (Homer, xvi 419-683]. 
Later writers doxcribe him as a son of 
Zeus and Kurdpa, and brother of Minds; 
driven out by the latter, he won for him- 
self a lordship in Lycia, and lived there by 
the favour of Zeus for three generations, 

Satire (Lat. sdttra, older form artira), 
The word properly denotes a medley of 
heterogeneous things, and in particular a 
kind of dramatical farce, which consisted 
of mixture of speech, song, music, and 
dancing. (See Pusomnnint.) 

Before the rise of an artistic type of 
Roman drama, these farces were performed 
on festive occasions by itinerant minatrels, 
tha representation taking place apon the 
public stage erected at Rome in 390 B.c, 

After the introdwotion of the Greek 
drama by Livius Andronicus, 240 2.0. the 
adtiree wank to the position of aftor-pieces 
(cwbdta) which were improvised by masked 
Boman youths after the conclusion of the 

erformance proper; in this shape they 

lasted until they were entirely supplanted 
by the Atellang. As an artistic composi- 
tion the satura is wholly undramatical, 
and designates in the first instance a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pieces of poetry 
of heterogeneous contents and metres; in 
this form it seems to have been first 
introduced into literature by Exwius. A 
definite impress, fixing its character for 
all future time, was given to the satura 
in the Qnd century 2c. by Loctutus, who 
made it casentially what we now under 
stond by satire, and is therefore designated 


SARISSA——SATURA. 


Horace [Sat, ii 1, 62] as the inventor of 

is branch of literature, Even his satires, 
as may be gathored from the fragments that 
survive, were of & very miscellaneous char- 
acter, a8 regards matter and as regards 
form. All possible aspects of the life of 
the time were made the objects of e diseus- 
sion, which might be serious, jocular, or 
censorious, as occasion required. It waa 
composed in the form sometimes of an essay, 
sometimes of a letter, sometimes of & dia- 
logue, and in the conversational style in 
vogue at the time. In his earlier poems 
he made use of various metres, afterwards 
almost exclusively of the hexameter. The 
significant example of Luciliag invited emv- 
lation ell the more, because the prosaic and. 
didactic element in satire was in the most 
thorough gcoordance with the Roman char- 
acter and Postical capacities. Accordingly a 
number of imitators are mentioned reaching 
down to the end of the Republic, though, in 
the judgment of Horace, their endeavour to 
attain the level of their model was a vain 
one [Sat. ¢ 10, 47]. A revival and develop- 
ment answering to the more refined taste of 
the time was given to tho Lucilian satura 
by Horace, who, however, confined himself 
to, social and literary life, and used the 
hexameter alone. In the latter respect 
his example was followed by Prrsivs and 
JuveNnaL; but these treat the contrast 
between the ideal and the actual, which 
provokes the satire, not with the humour of 
‘Horace, but with bitterness and severity. 

‘An ancient (or pre-Lucilian) style of 
satura was revived towards the end of 
the Republic by the “most learned of 
the Romans,” Térentius Varro, with his 
Menippean Batires, in which, following the 
example of the Cynic Ménippus of Gadira, 
he treated serious subjects in humorous 
fashion and in a mized form of prose 
and postry. This mixed form was also 
adopted in the time of Nero by Pitrroxivs 
in his satirical romance of manners, and 
Sniod in his satire on Claudius, 25 wel 
aa in later times by the emperor JuLIAN 
in his Carsdrée, written in Greek. 

The satire is a thoroughly Roman species 
of poetry {Quintilien, x 1 § 93: Satura 
quidem tota nostra est]; for though there 
is much in the poetry of the Greeks which, 
in regard to subject matter, corresponds in 
wome degres to the satire, still they were 
never able to produce a literature of thia 
kind stamped with a definite character of its 
own, and described by « distinotive name. 

Batira See Satme. 


SATUBNALIA——SATYRS, 


Siturndlfa. A Roman festival in honour 
of Saturaua (q.v.). 

Siturnos (‘the sower"). An ancient 
Ttalian god of seedtime and harvest, with 
a sickle as symbol ; husband of Ops, father 
of Picus, In later times he was identified 
with the Greek Krints, who, thrust out 
by Zeus, came across the sea to Latium, 
was received by Janus, settled as king on 
the Capitoline Hill (es it was called in after 
times), brought agriculture and its blessings 
to the people, and subsequently disappeared. 
His reign was regarded se the golden age 
of Italy. At the foot of the Capitoline Hill 
a temple, built by the last Tarquin on the 
site of avery ancient altar, was dedicated 
to him and to his wife Ops. Under this 
temple was the Roman treasury (erdrium 
Saturni; No. 4 in plan, sv. Fora). Ex- 
cept during his festival, his statue was, 
throughout the year, wound round the feet 
with woollen fillets, People offered sacri- 
fices to him with uncovered head, according 
to the Greek rites. His own festival, the 
Saturnalia, took place on December 17, and 
consisted of sacrifices in the open air in 
front of the temple and also of an outdoor 
‘banquet, at which the senators and knights 
appeared, after laying aside the toga for a 
loosely fitting gown called synthésts, After 
the feasting, they separated with the cry, 
“ Jo Saturnalia 7» The festival was also 
celebrated in private society; schools had 
holidays, law-courts were closed, al) work 
was stopped, war was deferred, and no 
‘pamishmnent of criminals took place for seven 

loys from December 17 to 23. During that 
time there were all kinds of fantastic amuse- 
ments. The featival was symbolical of a 
return to the golden age. People gave 
presents to one another, in particular wax 
tapers (céréi) and dolls (stgillarta). They 
also entertained one another, and amused 
themselves with social games; in particular, 
they gambled for nuta—the symbol of frait- 
fulness. Every freedom was given to slaves, 
and they were first entertained at the 
banquet and served by their masters, in re- 
membrance that under the rule of Saturnus 
there had been no differences in social 
rank. 

Satyric Drama. One of the three varieties 
of the Attic drama. Its origin may be 
traced back to Pritinas of Phltas (about 
500 B.c.). It ia probable that, after settlis 
in Athens, he elapted the old dithyram! 
with its is of Satyre, which was cus- 
to1 in his native place, to the form of 
tragedy which had been recently invented 
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in Athens. This new kind of drama met 
with so much approval, and was so much 
developed by Pratinss himeclf, as woll 
aa by bis con Aristéas, by Charilus, by 
pon and the dramatists who suc 
‘ceeded him, that it became the cnstom to 
act a satyric drame after ® set of three 
tragedies. The seriousness of the preceding 
plays was thus relieved, while the chorus 
of Satyrs and Sileni, the companions of 
Dionysus, served to indicate the original 
connexion between that divinity and the 
drama, The material for  satyric drama, 
like thet for @ tragedy, was taken from 
an epic or lary story, and the action, 
which took place under an open aky, in a 
lonely wood, the baunt of the Satyrs, had 
generally an element of tragedy; but the 
characteristic solemnity and stateliness of 
tragedy was somewhat diminished, without 
in any way impairing the splendour of the 
tragic costume and the dignity of the heroes 
introduced, The amusing effect of the play 
did not depend so much on the action 
iteelf, as was the case in comedy, but 
rather on the relation of the chorus to that 
action, That relation was in koeping with 
the wanton, saucy, and insolent, and at the 
same time cowardly, nature of the Satyrs. 
The number of persons in the chorus is not 
known, probably there were either twelve or 
fifteen, as in tragedy. In accordance with 
the popular notions about the Satyrs, their 
costume consixted of the skin of a goat, deer, 
or panther, thrown over the naked body, 
and besides this a hideous mask and bris- 
tling heir. The dance of the chorua in the 
satyric drama was called sicinnts, and con- 
sisted of a fantastic kind of skipping and 
jumping. The only satyric play now ex- 
tant is" the Cyclops of Buriptles. The 
‘Romans did not imitate this kind of drama 
in their literature, although, like the Grecks, 
they used to have merry after-pieces follow- 
ing their serious plays. (See Pxoprua.) 
Sstyrs. In Greek mythology, spirits of 
the woodland, in the train of Dionfsus, with 
puck noses, bristling hair, goat-like ears, 
and short tails. They are depicted as 
wanton, cunning, and cowardly creatures, 
and always fond of wine and women. They 
dwell in woods and on mountains, where 
they hunt, and tend cattle, dance and 
frolic with the Nymphs (for whom they 
lie in ambush), make music with pize and 
flute, and revel with Dionjaus. ‘Their own 
special dance is called sicinnis, They were 
considered as foes to mankind, because they 
played people all kinds of roguish pranks, 
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and frightened them by impieh tricke. The 
hare, as a wanton, cowardly, and amorous 
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creature of the woodland, was their appro- 
priate symbol, 


SAUROCTONOS-—SCHOOLS. 


In art and poetry they gained a higher 
significance, donkey to the festivals’ of 
Dionysus. (See Satyric Drama.) In early 
art they are 1epresented for the most part as 
bearded and old, and often very indecorous. 
‘As time went on, they were represented as 
ever younger and more graceful, and with 
an expression of amieble roguishness (sec 
ents), (The artist who led the way in this 
transformation was Praxitélés. The statue 
of the Satyr which Pausanias (i 20 § 1) 
saw at Atbone, in the Street of Tripods, is 
gencrally supposed to be the original from 
which the statuo in the Cepitoline Museum 
and many. others of the same typo are de- 
rived. "In the 
Satyr of Praxi- 
tka all that is 
coarse and ugly 
in form, all that 
is mean or revolt- 
ing in oxpression, 
is purged away 
by the fire of 
genius, Of ox- 
ternal maiks of 
his lower nature 
nothing is left but 
the pointed care 
and the arrange- 
ment of the hair 
over the forehead, 
which ia a remi- 
uiscence of the 
budding horns of 
the goat” (Perry’s 
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Greek and Ro- 1M INFANT DIONYSUB, 
man Sculpture, (Naples, Museum ) 
p. 437). (See fig. 


1.) The Satyr represented in fig. 2 was 
regarded by Winekelinann ag, in point of 
execution, one of the most beautiful works 
of ancient art.) (Cp. StLeNvs.) 
Saurocténds (“lizard slayer”), A special 





name of Apollo (9%) 

Boéns (Lat. sreena). The stage. (See 
THEATRE.) 

Scepticism. A philosophical school 


founded by Pyrrho of Elis (about B.c. 365- 
275), which refused to acknowledge that 
truth was obtainable by the perception of 
the senses and the cognisance of the mind. 
Tn literature it is chiefiy represented by 
the physician Sextus Bmnpirfons, (Cp. 
‘PHILosoPHt 


iY.) 

Schérléa. The mythical island of the 
Phescians (see Pxdaoxs), identified with 
the historic Corcyra. 

Schools. Sce EDUCATION. 


SCIRITE—SCOPAS. 


Bolrite. A body of light infantry in the 
Spartan army, consisting of the pérteci 
(q.v.) of the district Sciritis, 

Scirén, A robber who lived on the 
boundary between Magara and Attica, end 
compelled the travellers, whose goods he 
had seized, to wash his feet, only in order to 
kick them into the sea, where an immense 
tortoise devoured their dead bodics. He 
was alain by the youthful Theseus (9.0). 

Sciriphéria. An Athenian festival cele- 
brated on the 12th of the month Sctropho- 
ron (June-July), called after it, It was 
in honour of Athéné, who was worshipped 
under the name of Sciris near Solrén, a 
spot on the “holy way” leading from 
Athens to Eleusis, It had its name from 
the large white sunshade (sctrdn) beneath 
which the priestess of Athens (the patron 
goddess of the city), the priest of Eroch- 
theus, and the priest of Halide went to 
Sciron to sacrifice. The sunshade waa a 
symbol of heavenly Rrotection against the 
rays of the sun, which began to burn more 
intensely during the month of the festival. 
This protection was invoked with special 
reason, for the dry limestone rock was thinly 
covered by a meagre surface of soil in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and particularly 
near Sciron itself, In this, as in other 
festivals of invocation, there were also 
expiatory offerings; and hence they carried 
in the procession the hide of a ram that 
had been sacrificed to Zeus as the mild and 
gracious deity (meédtchts). 

fc6lNi. Short lyrical poems, usually con. 
sisting of a single strophe, which were in- 
tended to be sung after dinner over the 
wine. The ancients ascribed their invention 
to Terpander, and they received théir first 
development among the Lesbians, and were 
written by such masters of song as Alexus, 
Sappho, Praxilla, Timécrétn, Simonidés, 
and Pindar. The Jast mentioned, however, 
gave them » more artistic form, with 
several strophes, in accordance with the 
rules of Dorian lyric verse. This class of 

jostry found a congeniel home in the 

‘illiant and lively city of Athens, where, 
to the very end of the Peloponnesian War, 
it was the re, custom at banquets, after 
all hed joine , +0 pass round a 
Ipre with a twig of myrtle, and to request 
all guesta who bad the requisite skill to 
sing such # song on the spur of the moment. 
To judge from the epecimens that have 
been preserved, their contenta were ex- 
tremely varied: invocations of the gods, 
gnomic sayings, frequently with allusions 

D. 0, A. 
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to common proverbs and fables, and the 

of blessings and pleasures of 
ife. The most famous sciltin was that 
of a certnin Callistritua on Harmédtus and 
Aristdgitén, who had killed the tyrant 
Hipparchus, son of Pisistritus. It consists 
of four strophes, but the last threo are only 
variations of the first. 

Sedpia (of Pards). One of the most cele- 
brated Greek sculptors. With Praxitélés, 
he stood at the herd of the later Attic 
school, in the first half and towards the 
middle of the 4th century. He was also an 
architect, and in his younger days super- 
intended the reconstruction of the temple 
of Athéné at Tépéa, which had been burnt 
down in 394 B.c. The groupa in the two 
pediments, representing the chase of the 
Calydonian boar and the combat of Achilles 
and Téléphus, were executed by his hand, 
or at any rate under his direction. [Pau- 
sanias viii 45 §§ 4-7. Tho exact site of 
this temple wes ascertained in 1879, and 
fragments of the sculptures in the pediments 
were discovered during the excavations. 
They include the heads of two youthful 
heroes, and the mutilated head of the Caly- 
donion boar.) In conjunction with other 
artists he execnted in 850 the designs on 
the sepulchre of Mausdlus. (See Mavso- 
LevM.) His most important work, a 
with numerous figures, representing Achilles 
being conducted to the island of Leucé, and 
including Poseidén, Thétis, Achilles, and 
‘Tritons and Nereids riding on sea monsters, 
afterwards ornamented the temple of Nep- 
tune near the Circus Flaminius in Rome 
[Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 26], In Pliny’s time 
[xxxvi 28] there was doubt as to whether 
the group of Niobids (sce Niowx) in the 
Roman temple of Apollo SdeYanus was the 
work of Scopas or of Praxiteles. The 
number of single statues, especially of goda 
and demigods, by his hand, which were 
known to the ancients, was very great, 
Among these was the Apollo placed by 
‘Augustus in the temple on the Palatine, 
clothed in a long robe, with a crown of bay- 
Icaves on hia head, sweeping the chords of 
his lyre [Pliny, xxxvi 25; Properting, if 81, 
UB, 16]; the colossal seated figure of Arés 
in the temple built by Bratus Gallecus near 
the Circns Flaminius [Pliny, § 26]; the nude 
statue of Aphrodité in the same temple [1]; 
and the frenzied Manad [Anthologia Graca 
174, 2; iii B7, 8]. The influence of some of 
these works has been traced in copies and 
imitations that are still extant. [Thus, the 
‘Menad is supposed to have supplied the 
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type for such represontations as that exem- 


plified in the gem of Agivé (ge) with the, 


ead of Pentheus.] 

Scorpié. A kind of engine for projec- 
tilea, in earlier times identical with the cata- 
pult, end in later times with the ondger. 
(See ARTILLERY.) 

Scribe (writers) The highest classamong 
the inferior paid officials at Rome (see 
Appanrror). ‘They did not perform ordi- 
uary writers’ services, which were usually 
assigned toalaves, bat occupied the position 
of clerks, registrars, accountants, and secre- 
taries. ‘Of special importance were the 
scribe quvetirli attached to the tribant 
ararti, They formed three commissions of 
ten members each, and kept the accounts 
of the treasury. Two of their number 
were also attached to each provincial 
questor og accountanta. The scribe also 
of the different mdiles and tribunea ap- 
poer to have formed a commission of ton 
members, while thoso taken from among 
then by’ the consuls, pretors, and censors 
geem to have been employed only during 
their term of office, The pontificcs also 






had their soribo. 

Scribinius Largus. A Roman physician 
who accompanied the emperor Claudins to 
Britain in 43 Ay, Between that year and 


48 be compiled o treatise on medicine 
(Compistttones Médicamentorum), which 
‘we posseas in a somewhat imperfect form. 
It contains 271 prescriptions, arranged 
according to the parts of the body, from 
the head downwards. 

Scriptérés Historia Augustw. The name 
given to the six authors of biographies of 
the Roman emperors, united st an un- 
certain date into a single collection. The 
biographies extend from Hadrian to Nume- 
rian, 117-284 a.p. (with the exception of 
tho years 244-253). - Of the six biographers, 
Alidnus Spartianus, Voledtius Galltcanus, 
and Trébellius Pollts wrote under Diocle- 
tian; Flavius Vopiscus Spractsius, Alius 
Lampridius, ond Julius Captiolinus under 
Constantius Chiéras and Constantine the 
Groat. The biographies are merely dry 
compilations from the lost writings (1) of 
Marlus Maximus (who at the beginning 
of the 8rd century, under Alexander 
Séverus, continued the work of Sueténius 

writing the lives of the emperors from 
ferva to Elagsbalus); and (2) of his con- 
temporary Jinius Cordus, who wrote bio- 
graphies of the less famous emperors. In 
spite of their deficiencies in style and spirit, 
they are of value as authorities for history. 


SCORPIO——SCULPTURE. 


Seulpénts. The wooden shoe of the 
Roman peasants and sleves, 

Sculpture. The origin of painting as an 
Sct in Greene is sree with Sctnite 

istoris reonages. at of sculpture 
is lost in the mists of legend. It was 
regarded as an art imparted to men by the 
gods; for such is the thonght expressed in 
the assertion that the earliest statues fell 
from heaven. The first artist spoken of 
by name, D&DALUS, who is mentioned as 
early as Homer, is merely = persouifica- 
tion of the most ancient variety of art, 
that which was employed solely in the 
construction of wooden images of the gods. 
This is clearly proved by his name (="the 
cunning artificor”), ‘To him were attributed 
a series of inventions certainly separated 
far from each other in respect of time and 
place, and embracing important steps in the 
development of wood-arving and in the 
representation of the human form, Thushe 
issaid to have invonted the saw, the axe, the 
plummet, the gimlet, and gluo [Pliny, N. H. 
vii 198], to have been the first to open the 
eyes in the statues of the gods, to separate 
the legs, and to give freer motion to the 
arms, which had before hung close to the 
botly [Diodorus iv 76]. After him the carly 
school of sculptors at Athens, his repute 
native city, is sometimes called the school 
of Daedalus (Pausanias v 25 § 18]. During 
@ long revidence in Crete he is said to have 
instructed the Cretans in making wooden 
imagos (addnd) of the gods [ib. 

The invention of modelling figures in clay, 
from which seulptare in bronze originoted, 
is assigned to tho Sicyonian potter BOTADES 
at Corinth (Pliny, xxv 161], The art of 
working in metals must have been known 
early in Greece, as appears from the 
Homeric pooma {esp. JL. xviii 468-608, 
“the shield of Achilles”). An important 
step in this direction was due to GLavcuB 
of Chios, who in the 7th century B.c. in- 
vented the soldering of iron [Herodotus, i 
25; Pousanias, x 16 § 1], and the softening 
and hardening of metal ‘by fire and water 
[Pluterch, De Defectu Orac. 47). ‘The dia- 
covery of bronze-founding is attributed to 
Raecos and Taidporvs of Simba about 
580 (Pausanias, viii 14 § 8} The high 
antiquity of Greek sculpture in stone may 
‘be inferred from a work of the very earliest 
period of Greek civilization, the powerful 
relief of two upright lions over the gate of 
2 castle at Mycénw. (See ARCHITECTURE, 

2.) 

Sculpture in marble, as well as in gold 
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and ivory, was much advanced by two 
famous “pupils of Daedalus,” Dtrencs 
and Sorutis of Crete, who were working 





(L) * pensxos consi oF” THe mLAD oF mEDUEA 
Metope from Boliwus (Museum, Palermo). 


in Argos and Sfo6u about 550 a.0. [Pliny, 
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xxxvi § 9, 14; Pousanias,ii 15 § 1, 22 § 6), 
and founded on influential achool of art in 
the Peloponnesus, [This school included 
Hégjlus and Théo- 
clés (Pansanias, vi 
19 §8, 1782); Don- 
tas and Dar}cleidas 
(ib., vi 19 § 12, v 17 
§ 1); Cléarchus of 
Rhégium (iii 17 § 
6); Tectans and 
Angalin (ii 82 § 5, 
ix 36 § 8).] Among 
their works are re- 
corded not only 
statues of gods, but 
also of heroea, often 
united in large 
groups. Some eon- 
ception of the ar- 
tistic productions of 
this period may be 
formed from seat 
tered monuments 
still extant, origi- 
nating in different 
parts of the Greok 
world ; ¢.g. the rade 
and more primitive 
metopes of S*liniis in Sicily (fig. 1); the 
statues of Apollo from the island 

Théra and from Ténéi, near Corinth (fig. 2); 
tho reliefs on the Harpy Monument from 
the acropolis of Xanthus in Lyoia (figa, 
8 and 4), etc. These works, in spite of 
their archaic stiffness, show an offort after 
individual and natural expression, though 
the position of the foot in striding, with 
the sole completely touching the ground, 
and the unemotionsl and stony smile on 
the mask-like face, are common to all, 
Even after Grevk sculpture had mastered 
the representation of the human body, not 








(2) * arorto or renma. 
‘(Mtunsed, Glyptotiek,) 











(4) * RELIEF Fuow TRE HARPY MONUMENT. 





(Boitish Musson} 
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only at rest, but also in the most violent 
movement, it still continued unable to 
overcome the lifeless rigidity of facial 
expression, This ia geen in the Trojan 
battle-scenes (date about 480) on the 
Zeginotan podimonts, Here the figures are 
represented in every variety of position in 
the fight, and depicted, not indeed 
with any ideality, but with porfect 
mastory oven to the emallest detail; | 
whereas the faces are entirely des- 
titute of any expresaion appropriate 
to their situation. (See fig. 6, and 
the Weat Pediment under Eer- 
weran ScuLpturgs.} The athletic 
formsin which the Aginetan heroes 
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toncher of Phidtas, Mron, and Palfclitas, 
The transition to the period of the finest 


art is represented by CALAmis of Athens 

Piruledris of Rhagium, and especially 
M¥row, another Athenian, in whom the 
art attained the highest truth to nature, 
with perfect freedom in the representation 





are represented indicate another 
important extension of the sphere 
of artistic representation. From  (q) 
about 544 5.0, It had become usual 

to erect statues of the victors in 

the athletic contests, Olympia 
especially abounding in these. [0]. 59; 
Pausnniag, vi 18 $7; the statues thore men- 
tioned are of wood.) By this innovation 
the art was freed from the narrow limits 
to which it hind been confined by the tra- 
ditions of religion, and led on to « truer 
imitation of nature. In this department 
the school of Aigina was ‘ially active, 
attaining its highest perfection in the 
bronze statuary of GLavoris, CaLLoy, and 
above al] OnATAS (600-46U). 





(© uauncx copy oF urnos's suaosores. 
(Rome, Palaszo Masami.) 


Sculpture in bronze flourished simulta- 
neously in the Peloponnesus at StofGn under 
CinXcuwa [for a supposed copy of his Apollo 
see Canacuus] and his brother ARisTOcLés, 
the founder of a school which lested 
after, and at Argos under AcELApis, the 





(UME DYING LM UF UK EASTERN TEDIMENS OF THE 


TEMPLE OF ALNENI;, MOtNA, 
QHanieh, Glyptothek.) 


of the human body, and was thus prepared 
for the development of ideal forms, 

This last step was taken at Athens, in 
the time of Pericles, by Putp¥ds. In hia 
creations, particularly in his statues of tho 
gods, whether in bronze or in ivory and 
gold, he succeeded in combining perfect 

jauty of form with the most profound 
ideality, fixing for ever the ideal type for 
Zous and Athéné, the two deities who wore 
preeminently charecterized by intellectual 

ignity. (See Arvenz, Zeus, and Par- 
THENON, figs. 4 and 5.) For one of hia 
heroic subjects sve fig. 7. 

Of the pupils of Phidias the two who 
worked most neazly in the ame spirit were 
Aodricetrus and Arcluings, the author 
of the sculpture of the western pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, part of 
which still remning, The perfection of 
Attic art at this time can be realized when 
we consider that, with all their beauty of 
execution, the extant marble sculptures of 
the Parthénén, Théséum, Erechthéum, and 
the temple of “ Wingleas Victory” must 
be regarded aa mere productions of the 
ordinary workshop {as compared with the 
lost_masterpieces of Phidias). The school 
of Phidies bed rivals in the naturalistic 
school which followed Myron, including 
his son L¥ctos and Crasiiis of Cfdénia. 

‘For a supposed copy of his Pericles, sce 
s.] Independent of both schools 

stood Pxtuius of Mondé, whose Victory, as 
well as part of his sculptures on the east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
are still extant [see Pzonros and OLYMPIAN 


SCULPTURE, 
and CaLtimicxos, the contemporary Poutciirvs, whose colossal 


old and ivory statue of the Argive Hora 
Sirectly challenged. comparison “with the 


Games (fig. 1) 
“inventor ” 1 Corinthian order of archi- 
tectaré (Vitruvius, iv 1 § 10] and of the ap- 
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From the west pechment of the Parthenon, also ientrfied as either an Atbeman 
nivergol (Uissus or Cophuans) or Olympns, 
(Bntwh Museum.) 


lication of the auger to working in marble 
FPausanas, i 26 § 6}, Another school of 





(@) * rannese piaDumsmus oF rouroLircs. 
‘(Gntish Maseum ) 


sculpture in opposition to that of Athens 
was founded at Argos by Phidias’ younger 


works of Phidias in its materials, its 
ideality, and its artistic form, and estab- 
lished the ideal type of that goddess. He 
mainly devoted hunself, however, to work 
in bronze, the department in which Argos 
had long been pre-eminent; and made it 
his aim to exhibit the perfection of beauty 
in the yonthful form (fig, 8). He algo 
established a canon or scheme of the 
normal proportions of the body. Of his 
pupils the chief was Naucjdes of Argos. 

in the first period of Greek soulp- 
ture, represented by Myron, Phidias, and 
Polyclitus, the schools of Athens and 
‘Argos held the first rank beyond dispute, 
80 1t was also in the second period, which 
embraces the 4th contury down to the 
death of Alexander the Great, Athens, 
moreover, during this period remained true 
to the traditions of Phidias, and atill 
occupied itself mainly with the ideal forma 
of gods and heroes, though in a spirit 
escentially altered. The more powerful 
emotions, the more deoply stirred passions, 
of the period after the Peloponnesian War 
were not without their influence on art, 
The sculptors of the time abandoned the 
representation of the dignified divinities of 
the earlier school, and turned to the forms 
of those deities whose natura gave room 
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for softer or more emotional expression, 
especially Aphrodité and Dfonfsus and the 
circle of he and demons who surrounded 
them. The highest aim of their art was 
to pourtray the profound pathos of the sonl, 
to give expression to the play of the 
emotions. ‘ith this is connected the 

reference of this achoo] for marble over 

onze, as more suited for rendering the 
softer and finer shades of form or expres- 
sion. The art of executing work in gold 
and ivory waa almoat oat, the resources of 
the States no longer sufficing, es a rule, for 
this purpose. ‘The most eminent of the 
New Attic school were Scdpés of Parts 
and Praxtriuts of Athens. Scopas, also 
famous a8 an architect, was a master of 
the moat elevated pathos. Praxiteles was 
no less masterly in regard to the softer 
groces in female or youthful forms, and in 
the representation ofsweet moods of dreamy 
reverie. In his gtatues of Aphrodite at 
Cnfdus und Erés at Thespim he established 
ideal typea for those divinities, The 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus, found at 
Olympis, remains as « memoiial of his art 





(9) Tux gzawes wirn ae inrane Diorract 
OF PRaxITH( Es, 
(Olympa) 
(fig. 9). Of the productions of this school 
(in which the namesof Bryave, Littonints, 
and Théruitus, who was joined with 
Scopas in his work on the Manedléum at 
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Halicarnasaus, ought also to be mentioned) 
an open mey be formed from the spirited 
reliefs on the cl jc monument of Lyst- 
crétéa (g.v.) at Athene. We have also 
extant, in & copy, the Niobid group (see 








NW 


i 










(10) wrom, 
loronce, Tis } 


Nrons), concerning the original of which 
it was much disputed, even in ancient 
times, whether the author were Scopas or 
Praxiteles Fling, xxxvi 28), In contrast 
to the ideal aims of Attic art, the Sicyo- 
nian school still remained true to its early 
natnralistic tendencies and to the art of 
sculpture in bronze, of which Argos had 
90 long been the home. At the head of 
the school stood one of the most influential 
and _prolific artists of antiquity, L¥smrus 
of Stcyon, His efforta were directed to 
represent beauty and powerful develop- 
ment in the haman body (fig. 11). Hence 
Héréclés, as the impersonation of human 
physioal strength, was pourtrayed by him 
oftener, and with’ more success, than am 

other deity, and his type fully established, 
Lysippus was most prolific as a portrait 
sexlptor a branch of art which had been 
much advanced in the invention by his 
brother Lsistratus of the method of taking 
plaster casts of the features (Pliny, xxxv 
1531, 

After Alexander the Great the practice 
of the art, which had thus developed to per- 
fect mastery of technique, began to deterio- 
rate with the general decay of the countries 
of Greece proper, and to give place to the 
flourishing artistic schools of Asia Minor 
and the neighbouring islands, The cher- 
acteristic of this period is the rise of a 
method of treatment which strives after 
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effect. Instead of the natveté of earlier 
times we get a certain deliberate calcula- 
tion of theatrical type, a tendency to 
make the exhibition of technica] skill en 





(11) 1m croxiowsvos oF LystPPUR, 
(QdazbIe Copy, Vatican.) 


end in itself. Tho most productive school 
wa that of Rhodes, at the head of which 
stood a pil of Lysippus, Cxings of 
Lindus, who designed tho famous Colossus 
of Rhodes, the largest statue of ancient 
timos. Two well known extant works in 
marble eeded from thix school, the 
group of Lavedon (q.v.) and his eons, by 
Aggsanver, ATHPNODORTS, and Pout poRuS, 
found at Bome in 1806, now aue of the 
chief trensures of the Vatican Moseum, and 
the Farnese Bull at Naplos. This last 
group, by ApoLLontus and Tavurscus of 
Trallés, representa the revenge of Zéthus 
and Ainphion on Direé (sce eut under Dincr), 
pad is the largest extant antique work which 
consiats of a single block of marble. Both 
these are admirable in skill and techniyne, 
embodying with the greatest vividness the 
wild passions of a moment of horror; but 
the theatrical effect and the exhibition of 
technical akill are unduly exaggerated. (To 
the Rhodian school is conjecturally avsigned 
the fine group representing Ménélius bear- 
ing the body of Patroclus, several imperfect 
copies of which are still extant (fig. 12) 
It ia eometimes, however, regarded as one 
of the later products of the same schoo) 
as the group of Niobe, and exsigned to 
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the early part of the ard centuy 3.0 
(Friederichs- Wolters, Gipsabgitssc, no. 
1997) The Pasguino at Rome is probabl: 
the original of the copy in the Vatican ani 
of both of those in Florence.| 

The second in rauk of the schocls of this 
period was that at Pergdmon, where the 
sculptora Isdginua, Phyrémachus, Stritt- 
nious, and Antiginus celebrated in a series 
of bronze statues the victories of the kinga 
Enuménés T (263-241) and Attdlus I (241~ 
197) over the Gaula, ‘There are still extent, 
at Venice, Rome, and Naples, single figurea 
from a ificent offering of Attalua, 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens, 
and consisted of groups of figures illus: 
trating the conflict between the gods and 
the Giants, the battle of the Athenians 
and Amazons, the fight at Marathon, and 
the destruction of the Gauls by Attalus. 
Other masterpieces of the schoo) are the 
work popularly called the Dying Gladia- 
tor, now identified as a Gallic warrior, who 
has just stabbed himeelf after a defeat (fig. 





(12) © wexmcave BEAniKo THE oDY OF PATROCLOB. 


18), and the gronp in the Villa Ludoviai, 
called Potus and Arria, which really 
represents a Ganl killing his wife and 
himself, But the most brilliant proof of 
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thoir powera is furnished by the reliefe of To Greek art in Egypt belong the types 
the battle of the Gisats from the acropolis of Isia and Harpdcratés, and the fine re- 
at Pergamon. This work—brought to light clining figure of the river-god Nilus, with 
by Humann in 1878, and now at Berlin sixteen charming boys playing round him 





(18) # ime pitxG cart. 
(Romo, Cuputoline Museu ) 


—is among the moat important artistic The artistic activity of the kingdom of 
reducts of antiquity. (Siw PERvAMENE the Sélencldw in Syria is represented b: 
jcunpTores.) To thia period may also Kutfchidés, a pupil of Lysippas, and his 

be referred with certainty the original of famous Tiché, a work in bronze repro- 

the celebrated Belvedere Apottv, which senting the presiding destiny of the city 





(14) avotto peuvapeer. 
Wome, Vatican ) (15) * xvi oF axtiocH. 


‘Marble statuette (Rome, Vatean), 


probably had reference to the rescue of 

the temple of Delphi from the Gallic army of Antioch on the Orontés [Pausanias, vi 2 
in uc. 260, which was supposed to he the § G; see fig. 16}. 

work of the god (fig. 14) After the subjugation of Greece by the 
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Romans in the middle of the 2nd century, 
Rome became the headquarters of Greek 
artists, whose work, though without 
novelty in invention, had many excellences, 
eepecially in perfect mastery of technique. 
Of the artista of the 1st century B.c, and 
the early imperial times the following are 
worthy of mention: Apouuontus of Athens 
(Belvedere torso of Hercules at Rome), 
Gutoon (Farnese Hercules at Naples, see 
cut, art, HERACLES), and CLBdmiNngs (Venus 
de! Medici at Florence), though the works 
of all these are more or less free repro- 
ductions of the creations of earlier masters; 
also Agistis of Ephesus, aculptor of the 
Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre at Paris, 
a very fine work in the spirit of the Per- 
gamene school (sce out under AGASrAs). 

In the same period Pastrtugs, an Italian 
Groek of great versatility, attempted a 
regeneration of art on the basis of careful 
study of nature and of earlier productions. 
This movement in favour of an academic 
eclecticism was continued by Pasiteles’ 
ppl, SritpHAnvs, who has left us a youth 
ul figure (Villa Albani), and Stephanus’ 
pupil Miwiudus, the artist of fine 





(16) * oneerss amp miacina. 
‘(Bome, Villa Ludovias) 


‘group called Orestes and Electra (fig. 16). 
Frere wesa revival of Greek art in the 
first half of the 2nd century 4.D. under 
Hadrian, when 2 new ideal type of youth- 
fal beauty was created in the numerous 
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representations of the imperial favourite 
Antindus (see cnt under AtTiNovs). 

The artistic work of the Romans before 
the introduction of Greek culture was 
under Bernacon influence, bi art of that 

ie was chiefly display in pottery 
tnd the closely connected craft of bronze- 
founding, which they developed with great 
technical skill and for which they had a 
special predilection. They not only filled 
their towns with quantities of bronze 
statuos, Volsinii slone containing about 
9,000 at the time of its conquest by the 
Romans in 265 8.0. {Pliny, xxiv 84}, but 
provided Rome also for a long time with 
works of the kind, Judging from the 
extant monuments, such as the Mara of 
Todi at the Vatican, the Boy with a Goose 
under his Arm at Leyden, and the Robed 
Statue of Aulus Mrtellus at Florence, the 
character of their art seems wanting in 
freedom of treatment and in genuine in- 
ration. After the conquest of Greece, 
reek art took the place of Etruscan at 
Rome; and, thanks to the continually in- 
creasing love of magnificence among the 
Romans, which was not content with the 
adornment of public buildings and squeres, 
but songht artistic decoration for private 
dwellings, a brisk activity in art was de- 
veloped, whereof numberless extant works 
give evidence Bexide the Greek influence, 
to which we owe many copies of the 
masterpieces of Greek art gradually acca- 
maulated in Rome, o peculiarly Roman 
art arose. This was especially active in 
portrait sculpture, 

Portrait statues wore divided, according 
as they were in civil or military costume, 
into tigate and lortctte or thordcdte 
(Wrica=thdrax, » cont of mail). To those 
were added in later times the so-called 
Achille, idealized in costume and pose 
[Pliny, xxxiv §§ 8, 118]. It was customary 
to depict emperors in the form of Jupiter 
or other gods, and their wives with the 
attributes of Juno or Venus Of the 
innumerable monuments of this doacription 
special mention is due to the statue of 
Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 17); the 
marble equestrian statues of Balbus and 
hig son at Naples (found at Herculaneum); 
the bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurélius 
on the square of the Capitol at Rome; the 
seated statues of Agrippina the elder in 
the Cspitoline Maseam, and the younger 
at Naples, 

Hand in hand with portrait sculpture 
went the art of historical reliefs. In ac- 
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cordanes with the realistic spirit of Rome, 
as opposed to the Greek custom of ides- 


izing persone and events, this department 
strove to secure the greatest possible 





(7) * rourmat satus o> avocaius. 
Yound m 1864, 
(Rowe, Vat sc.) 


accuracy and troth. The most important 
works of the kind are the reliefs on the 
Arch of Titus (sre cut under TRIUMPH); 
‘those on tho Arch of Constantine, taken 
from the Arch of Trajan (see cat under 
TrRIUMPHAL AxCHEx); and those on the 
columns of Trajan and M, Aurelius (sce 
cut under ARCHITECTURE, ORDERS OF, p. 
882). Roman historical sculpture is seen 
already on ita decline in the reliefs of the 
Arch of Septimiua Sévérus (203 a.0.), and 
the decline is complete in those of the 
Arch of Constantine. A subordinate branch 
of relief ecnlpture was employed on the 
sarctphdgi common from the 2nd century 
AD. The subjects of these reliefs are rarely 
taken from eventa in the man’s actual life, 
they are most usually scenes from legends 
of Greek gods or heroes, often after comn- 
positions of an earlier period, and sccord- 
ingly ahowing a Greek character in their 
treatment, (Sec cut under Muses.) 
Materials, White marble was the 
material obiefly employed: in the earlier 
times of Greek art, the local kinds, in 
Attica particularly the Pentelic, which is 
“fine in grein and of a pure white” 
(Middleton’s Rome in 1888, pp. 11, 12). 
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From the 4th century on that of Parts 
was preferred. [This ie a very beautiful 
marble, though of a strongly crystalline 
grain; it is slightly translucent.) It was 
used in Roman times in preference to the 
similar marble of Luna (Carrara), a‘ marble 
of many qualities, from the purest white 
and efine sparkling grain like loaf sugar, 
to the conrser sorts disfigured with bluish- 
gray streake” (iJ). It was somotimes 
used for columns in Rome, The marble 
of Hymettns “appears to have been the 
first foreign marble introduced into Rome. 
It resembles the inferior kind of Luna 
marble, being rather coarse in grain and 
frequently stained with gray striations” 
(i). Coloured marble first became pop 
lar under the emperors; e.g. black for 
Egyptian subjects (atatuos of Isis), red for 
Diongsns, Satyre, and others in his train, 
the samo period belongs the use of 
striped and spotted kinds of marble, 
coloured alabaster, porphyry, and granite. 
Different colours of stone were also com- 
bined (¢.g. drapery of black marble or 
porphyry). sh ; 

A noteworthy | peculiarity of ancient 
aculpture, as also of architecture, is the 
habit of embellishing all kinds of marble 
work by the application of colours (Poly- 
chromy), which is known from references 
in ancient writers. [Plato, Rep. 420 C, 
speaks of “painting statues.” Plntarch, 

Gloria Athen, 348 F, mentions “ dyers " 
of statues side by side with gilders and 
encaustic painters, Lastly, Pliny, xxxv 
138, states that Praxiteles owned he was 
mach indebted to the circamlitts, or touch- 
ing up, of bis works by the painter Niclas.) 
It ia also attested by traces atill present 
on many works. [Thus the straps of the 
sandel of the Hermes of Praxitélés still 
show traces of red and gold; and the 
statues at Pompeii, especially those of late 
date, are in many cases coloured, especially 
certain parts of the drapery. The accom- 
anyiog cut (fg. 18) introduces us into the 
studio of an engaged in embellish- 
ing with paint s terminal statue of Hermes. 
The original sketch in colours lies on the 
ground, and she is pansing to examine her 
work, which is also watched with interest 
by two bystanders. (Cp. Trex, Salen 
twir unsre btatuen bemalen? Berlin, 1884.) 
Wood and pottery were always painted. [It 
is sometimes supposed that] oven eu 
‘tures intended for the adornment of build- 
ings, eg. metopes and friezes, not only 
painted backgrounds (generally blue or 
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red), bat wore themselves richly adorned 
with colouring. {It is also held thst] 
originally, even the bare parta of stone 
figures were peintod; afterwerds a coating 
of wax was thought enough |Vitruviug, vii9), 
In partiouler statues, many ertista colour 
only the characteristic parts, fringes of ger- 
ments, sandals, armour, weapons, snoods 
or head wrappings, and of the parts of the 
body the lips, eyes, hair, beard, and 
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of teeth closely set. Her lower half lies in 
a dark cavern, which iain the middle of a 
rock, smooth of surface, not to be climbed, 
and rising up into the clouds; while with 
her heads she fishes for dolphin, sea-dogs, 
and the larger animals of the sea, If a 
ship come too near to her, with each of her 
six hoada she snatches up a man of the 
crew, as from the ship of Odysseus. Oppo- 





nipples. Probably tho cheeks, too, 
received a light reddish tinge; but 
all was done with dismetion. The 
coloura chiefly used were red, bine, 
and yellow, or gilding. The employ- 
ment of different materials for the 
extremities, and for the drapery, also 
Prodaced the offect of colouring. Simi- 

Jy metal-sculpture secured variety 
of colour by the application of gold, 
silver, and copper to the bronze. ‘The 
sparkle of the eyes was often repro- 
sented by inlaid precious stones or 
enamel, Particolar parts in marble 
statues, such os attributes, weapons, 
implements, were also made of metal 
[There are examples of this in the 
pedimenta of Aging nud in the frieze 
of the Parthénon. Under the Empire 
metal wos sometimes used for the 
drapery. Thus the Braschi Antindus 
in the Vatican was formerly dra; 
in bronze.J—On ancient stone-cutting, 
sce GEMS ; on terracottas, see PoTTERY ; 
on working in metal, ace ToREUTIO Ant. 

Scitum, The large wooden shield of the 
Boman legionaries. (See SurELv.) 

Boylax. Of Ciryanda in Carin. He 
undertook, at the command of the Persian 
king Derins Hystaspis, about 610 B.C, a 
voyage to explore the coast of Asia from 
the Indua to the Red Sea, and composed a 
report of his voyage, which is now lost. Hia 
name ig erroneously attached to a descrip- 
tion, composed before the middle of the 4th 
century B.C.,and preserved only in a cor- 
ropt and incomplete form, of a voyage from 
the northern Pillar of Hercules along the 
European coast of the Mediterranean, 
through the Hellespont and Bosporus, 
round the shores of the Eaxine, then along 
the Asiatic and African coast of the Medi- 
terranean to the southern Pillar of Hercules, 
and out beyond it to the islend of Cerné, 

Beylla. (1) In Homer, danghter of Cri- 
taYs; a terrible monster of the sea, with a 
lond bark like that of a young dog, twelve 
shapeless feet, and six long necks, each of 
them bearing a horrid head with three rowa 
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site ber, a bow-shot off, is a lower rock 
with a wild fig treo on it, and under it the 
whirlpoo! of Chirybdis, which three times 
in the day sucks in the sea and discharges 
it again in a terrible whirlpool, againat 
which even the help of Paseid6n is unavail- 
ing. Whoever tries to avoid one of the two 
evils falls a prey to the other (Homer, O¢ 
xi 85-110). In later times Scylla and 
Charybdis, the position of which is left 
uncertain by Homer, were supposed to be 
laced in the Strait of Messina, Seylla 

ing identified with a projecting rock om 
the Italian side. She was also made a 
danghter of Phorcys and of Hecate Cratets, 
Whes Heraclés, as he is passing by, is 
robbed by her of one of Garyon’s oxen, he 
slays her in her cavern; but her father 
buraos her corpse, and thus recalls her to 
life. According to another myth, she waa 
originally a beautiful princess or st Nymph, 
loved now by Yous, now by Poseidon or 
Glaucns or Tritén, until she was changed 
by the jealonsy of her rivals, Here, Amphi 
+rité, or Cired, into a monster, imagined as 
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@ maiden above, but as ending below in the 
body of a fish, begirt with hideous dogs. 

(2) Daughter of Nisus (q.v.). 

Beyltis, A Greek sculptor, from Crete, 
who worked about the middle of the 6th 
century B.C. in Argos and Sicfén, and who, 
with his countryman Dtposnus, foonded an 
influential school of art in the Pelopon- 
nesus (Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 9, 14; Pausa- 
nias, ii 15 §1, 22 § 5]. (See Scouprure.) 

Scymnus, <A Greek geographer, from 
Chios, author of a lost description of the 
earth, There has been wrongly attributed 
to him a fragment of a description of the 
earth composed in iambic séndr2, describ- 
ing the coast of Europe from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Apollinie in Pontus, The 
unknown author lived in Bithjnia, and 
dedicated his work, which is composed 
from good sources,’ but in a somewhat 
Pedantig tone, to king Nicdmadés, probably 

ficomedes IIT (91-76 B.c.). 

Boyphus (Gr. ekjphds). A bowl-shapod 
cup. (See Vesses.) 

Soytils. A staff, used especially in 
Sparta by the ephors for their secret de- 
spatches to officials, particularly to com- 
manders, in foreign countries. “A narrow 
strip of white leather was wound about a 
round staff eo that the edges came exactly 
together; it was then written on cross- 
‘wise, and gent to its destination after being 
unrolled again, What had been written 
could only be read when 
the strip was again wound 
round an exactly similar 
staff, euch ag was given to 
every official when going 
abroad on public service, 

Scythian (Gr. Sktithai). 
A corps of archers amongst 
the Athenians, formed of 
State slaves, who porformed 
the duties ‘of police and 
were also employed in war. 
(See further Suaves, I, at 

nd. 


end.) 

Seats. See Cuarns, 

Secretary. See Grau- 
watevs and Scapa. 

Secular Games, 
Sacotares Lupr, 

Setter, Sce 
TORES. 

Séddlins (Coline). A 
Christian poet of the second 
half of the 5th century; he 
died young. At first he wrote secular , 
but afterwards composed a poem in five 


See 
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books on the miracles of Christ (Carmen 
Poschaid), a simaple narrative following the 
in many points imitating Vergil. 
‘This was followed y & prose version (Opus 
Paschale), laboured and bombastic in style ; 
also by an elaborate comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments in ‘itty-five coapleta, 
and s bymn to Christ in twenty-three 
‘quatrains of iambic dimeters, remarkable 
for the partial employment of rhyme as a 
musical element, e verses commence 
with the successive lettera of the alphabet. 
[Portions of this hymn have always in 
‘use in the Church of Rome, We quote tho 
first two stanzas: 
A solis ortua cordine 
ad usque terre limitem, 
Cheristwm cana Principens, 
ortum Maria Virgine. 
Beatur Auctor wrculi 
vervile corpus induit; 
ut carne carnem Isberans 
ne perderet quos condidit,} 

Seer. See MANTIKE. 

Seisachtheia (lit, “shaking off of bur- 
dens”). The term used for the removal of 
the burden of debt effected by Solon. All 
debts were cancelled, and the securing of 
dobts upon the person of the debtor was 
made illegal. [Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, 6.) (See SoLontan ConstitvTIon.) 

Beléné. The Greek goddess of the moou, 
daughter of the Titan Hypérién and 
‘Theia, sister of HélYss and Ets, She was 

















* xLaxe, 
(Bomsu altar in the Louvre, Par} 


described ss 8 beextifal woman with long 
wings and golden disdem, from which she 
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ghed a mild light [Homerie Hymn xxxii 7], 
riding in « car drawn by two white horses 
or mules or cows. The hotns of the latter 
symbolised the crescent moou. In later 
times she was identified with Artémis (or 
else with Héc&té end Pers&phiné), aa was 
Helios with Phobus Apollo, and therefore 
waa herself called Phoebe, After this she 
was also regarded ag a huntress and archer, 
recoguiaable by her crescent as the goddess 
of the moon, She was worshipped on the 
days of the new and full moon. She bore 
to Zeus a daughter Pandia, worshipped at 
Athens with her father at the festival of 
Pandia [Dem., Or. 21 § 9]. On her love for 
End}mion, see ENDYMION. 

Sella. A seat. On its use a8 a chair 
and a Litter, sce those articles, 

Sella Carilis, The Latin term for the 
chair of office belonging to the curule 
magistrates (consuls, prestors, curule adiles, 
dictator, médgister eyuitum, and 
Dialis), and also to the emperors. It was 
of ivory, without a back, and with curved 
Tega, like those of a camp-stool, so arranged 
that it could be folded up. The seat 
was of plaited leather straps. The curule 
magistrates wat on this seat while eugs 
in all official business, and also took it with 
them in war, 

Belli. Sec Donona. 

S6mblé. Daughter of Cadmus and Har- 
mbnla, beloved of Zous, Héra, jealous of 
her, took the form of her nurse Borsa, and 
induced her to obtain of Zeus a solemn 
promise to fulfil her wish, and then to 
request him to show himself to her in all 
his divine splendour. When Zeus appeared 
amid thunder and lightning, Semele was 
consumed by the flames, and, dying, gave 
birth too six month child, Dionysus, 
whom Zeus saved from the fire and hid in 
his thigh till the due time of birth, Her 
son, on being made a god, raised her up 
from the world below, and set her in the 
heavens under tho naine of Thyone. Sce 
Dionysus; and for Dionysus and Semele 
see Mirrors. 

Sémentive Féria. A festival of seed- 
time, celebrated in honour of Tellas (g.v.). 

Semum. A name of the Erin}és (¢.v.). 

féminés. The Latin name for certain 
supernatural beings. They appear to have 
been, like the Ldrés, a kind of Géntt, or 
demigods, and guardian deities of the State. 
[The word has often been connected with 
ae-, to sow (op. s&mén); and would thus 
mean “gowers.”] On Semones and Semo 
Sancus, see Sancus. 
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Semprénius Agelli. 
list. (See ANNALISTS.) 

Senate (séndtis, from sénex, an old men). 
The Roman State council, consisting in the 
earliest times of one hundred members, but 
before the expulsion of the Tarquins in- 
creased to three hundred, which for a long 
time remained its normal number. Origi- 
ually none but patricians (patrey) were 
eligible for mombership; but (if tradition 
inay be trusted) in the time of the Inst 
kings, plebeians, especially those of eques- 
trian rank, were admitted, and on this 
aconunt the senators ware ‘called by the 
collective title of patres (et) conscripti. 

Under the Republic the plebeians were 
eligible for membership from the outget, 
though they only acquired by degrees the 
right to wear the distinguishing dress. 
The election of senators (lectio senatas) 
rested during the regal period as o rule 
with the king and the c@tw; during the 
Republic, at first with the consuls, after- 
wards with the censors, who also had power 
to expel unworthy members; otherwise, the 
office was held for life. Admission to the 
Sonate could be claimed by the curule 
magistrates, who, after laying down their 
office, possessed the right of expressing 
their opinion in the Senate (ids sententle 
d@icende) unti] the next census, st which 
the censors could only pass them over on 
stating special grounds for eo doing. Noxt 
to these were considered the claims of the 
plebeian wdiles, the tribanes, and the 
questors, who lost this right with the 
expiration of their office, and the most 
wealthy class of citizens, the knights, who, 
however, if they had not yot been elected 
to any office, took a lower rank under the 
name of pédartt, and were only entitled 
to express their assent to the opinion of 
others. hen the qumstore also were 
regularly added to the Senate, the minimum 
age legally qualifying for membership was 
fixed at twenty-sight years. In course of 
time « legal claim to admission waa gained 
by the tribunes and plebeinn wdiles, and 
finally also by the questors, throngh the 
enactinent of Sulla, who increased the 
Senate by the number of three hundred 
knights elected by the people, and con- 
ferred on the quasators, now increased to 
twenty, the rightof admission to the Senate 
immediately after tho expiratién of their 
office. Casar reised the number of sena- 
tora to 900, and under the trimavirs it even 
rose beyond 1,000. Augustus, however, 
limited it to 600, fixed the senatorial age 
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at twenty-five, and enacted asa necessary 
qualification the possewsion of property 
worth at least one sa )ion sesterces (£10,000). 
Under the Empire » yearly list of the 
senatora was published by the emperor. 
Prominent Nalians and provincials gra- 
dually‘obtained admission, though at a later 
time only on condition of investing a certain 
art of their property in land in Italy. 

‘he first rank among the senators was 
token by those who bad held a curule 
magistracy, the Inst by those who had 
never tilled any office at all. The title of 
princeps senatiis was bestowed on the 
member set by the censors at the head of 
the list, usually an ex-censor, and always, 
it would appear, « patrician. His only 
privilege was that he was the first to be 
asked by the presiding officer to declare his 
opinion, From Augustus onwards the 
emperor for the time being was princeps 
senatus (though the title of princeps was 
independent of this position). 

The distinguishing dress of members of 
the Senate was the titnica ldticlavia, an 
ander-garment with a broad purple stripe, 
and a peculiar kind of shoe (sec CaLcrus), 
Among various other privileges enjoyed by 
senators was the right to a front seat in 
the theatre and at the games, Beuides the 
senators themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren hod several special privileges and dis- 
tinctions, particularly under the Empire. 

The right of aummoning the Senate 
‘vdcatts) was in early times held by the 

ing; at the beginning of the Republic, only 
by the consuls and the extraordinary magia- 
trates, such as interrex, dictator, and 
mégister tquitum ; later, by the tribunes 
‘of the people and the pretors also; later 
atill, only with the consaut or at the com- 
mend of the consuls ; but, ander the Expire, 
this restriction was removed. The emperor 
also had power to summon the Senate. It 
‘was convened by the voice of a herald or 
y the tesue of e public placard; but, under 
the Empire, when (after the time of Augua- 
tus) meetings were regularly held on the 
Kalends and Ides, such notice was only 
given in the case of extraordinary meetings. 
Every senator was bound to attend, or to 
give renson for his absence, under penalty 
of s fine, Under the Empire, senators of 
more than sixty years of age were excused 
from compulsory attendance. When im- 
portant business was before the Senate, no 
senator was allowed to go to a distance 
from Rome; special leave had to be ob- 
tained for a sojourn out of Italy. There 
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was no number fixed as the quorum neces 
sary for asaing 8 resolution. Anguatus 
attempted to enforce the presence of two- 
thirds of the members, but without success, 
Under the later Empire seventy, end fivally 
only fifty, formed a quorum. Meetings of 
the Senate were not subject to the distinc- 
tion between dis fasti and néfasti. (See 
Fastt.) As a role, they could be held on 
any day on which the presiding magistrates 
were not otherwise engaged, No valid 
resolution could be passed before sun-rise 
or after sun-set, Tho meetings always had 
to be held in some place consecrated by the 
sugura, called a femplum. Originally the 
meeting-place was the Vulcandl, » place 
consecrated to Vulcan, above the cdmitium 
in the Forum; Jater, after the time of 
Tullus Hostilius, it wes the Casta (q.v.). 
‘Meetings were also held, at the choice of 
the magistrates that summoned them, in 
other consecrated places as well, in parti- 
cular, the temples of the gods; they were 
hold outside the city, in the temple of 
Apollo and Belléna on the Campus Martius, 
when business was to be conducted with 
magistrates who were still in possession of 
the nilitery command, and consequently 
were not allowed to enter the city, or wi 
foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
wished to admit within the walls. 
Meetings were usually held with open 
doors. Admission without special leave 
was allowed to magistrates’ servants, and, 
until the second Punic War, and later aluo 
after Augustus, to senators’ sona over 
twelve years of age. The senators sat on 
benches, the officials summoning the meet- 
ing on raised platform, the consuls and 
pretors on their sella ciirflis, and tho 
tribunes on their special benches, Before 
opening the assembly the official summoning 
it had to sacrifice a victim and take the 
auspices in his own house, Augustus in- 
juced the custom of the senators offer- 
ing prayer one by one at the alter of the 
god in whose temple the meeting took 
place. In the Curia Ialia [16 in plan 
under Foros] there were'an altar and 
statue of Victory set up for this purpose. 
Business was opened by the summoning 
official, who brought before the meeting 
the matter to be discussed. This was 
called rélarte, When the business of the 
meeting had been duly settled, it was 0 
to the other magistrates present to bring 
forward fresh matters for es 
regular meetings under the Empi e 
consuls had precedence in bringing forward 
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Tmsiness, unless it was claimed by the 
emperor, who conld also, at an extraor 
dinery meeting, take precedence of the 
magistrate who convoked it. The emperor 
‘usually caused his address to be real for 
‘bim in the form of a apeech by the que-stor 
princtpts, Aton audience of ambassadors, 
their speeches were heard before the buai- 
ness wos laid before the meeting. After 
thia followed the “ questioning ” (nigatta) 
of the scnators, called on one after another 
by name in order of their rank and seniority. 
‘Towards the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire, after the consular elections 
the consuls-designate came first. If the 
emperor himself was presiding, be called 
first on the consuls then in office. The 
senators go called upon either stood up in 
their place and delivered their opinions in 
a speech, in which they were able (as some- 
times happened) to touch on other matters 
thon the one in hand; or, without rising, 
declared their assent to some opinion al- 
roady delivered. After the different opinions 
had been delivered, they were collected 
together by the president and arranged for 
yoting on. The voting took place by dis- 
eessio, or separation into groups, the suj 
porters of the various views ti up their 
position together. A bare majority fecided 
the question. If there was any doubt, the 
numbers wore counted. 
After the division the president dismissed 
the Senate, in order, with the aid of a com- 
mittee of senators, to draw up the resolu- 
tion of the Senate (senatas consultum) on 
the lines of the minutes of the meeting, 
unless an objection to it was raised by any 
of the officials present. The resolution was 
headed with the names of the consuls, 
followed by the date and place of meeting, 
the names of the proposers and of the 
mombers of the committee for drawing up 
the resolution; last of all followed the 
resolution itself, drawn up in certain fixed 
forms. The resolutions of the Senate were 
communicated to those concerned by word 
of mouth or by writing. Those that related 
to the nation were published by the magis- 
trates at the popular assembly, or by moans 
of wooden (or in special ‘oases bronze) tablets 
publicly disployed. Of resolutions affecting 
international relations two copies on bronze 
‘were prepared, one of which was hung up in 
the templo of Fides at Rome, the other in a 
temple of the other nation concerned, Reso- 
lutions of the Senate were preserved in early 
times in the office of the isbeian dies, later 
in the Ararium, the office of the questors. 





Under the Monarchy the powar of the 
Senate was very limited. Its most impor- 
tant privilege was the power of nppointing 
an interrex after the death of «king for 
the purpose of carrying on business and 
nominating a new king. During the Re- 
public it soon extended its influence, as it 
had to be consulted, and its advice fol- 
lowed, by the magistrates on all important 
measures of administration. At length 
the whole government of the State came 
practically into its hands, and the magis- 
trates were only the instruments for carry- 
ing out its will, Its predominance found 
expression in its taking the first place in 
the well-known formula, senatus popilusque 
Romanus, especially as this was employed 
even in cases where the Senate acted with: 
out tho co-operation of the people, “In the 
time of the Gracchi the power of the Senate 
suffered a deadly blow, which it had toa 
grent extent brought upon itself In par- 
ticular, it became customary to affix to re- 
solutions of the people a stipulation that 
within a few days the Senate should swear 
allegiance to them. The last century u. 
saw the complete downfall of the Sena‘ 
authority, Augustus attempted to raise it 
by every meana at his disposal. Bat in 
spite of important privileges conferred upon 
it the Senate only possessed the somblauce 

power in opposition to the military force 
of the emperor, Afterwards it sank to 
a mere shadow, when, from the time of 
‘Hadrian onwards, a special imperial council, 
the consiium princtpta, was instituted to 
deal with matters of paramount importance. 

The principal duties of the Senate con- 
sisted in (1) the supervision of religion, 
which it retained even under tha Empire, 
‘This included the maintenance of the State 
religion, the introduction of foreign wor- 
ships, arranging for the consultation of the 
Sibyline books, the establishment of new 
festivals, games, festivals for prayer and 
thankagiving, otc. (2) The supervision of 
the whole of the State property and finances, 
and control of expenditure (eg. the cole” 
nization and allotment of State lands, the 
revenues for building and the maintenance 
of public gardens, for the army, for games, 
eto.). Under the Empire the Senate had also 
the nominsl control of the State treasury, 
until this was smelgamated with the im- 
perial fiscus. (8) In reference to foreign 
affairs, the Senate had considerable in- 
finence over the declaration of war, the 
nomination of commanders, the decisions 
for the levy of troops and war taxes, the 
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provinces, rewards (such as triumphs and 
others), and the conclusion of pence and the 
ratification of treaties. Furthermore, the 
Senate had supreme power in all matters 
of diplomacy, as it appointed ambassadors, 
received and gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and conferred such tokens 
of honour ag the titles of confederstes and 
friends of the Roman people. Over the 
subjects of the Roman people it exercised 
an almost sovereign authority, particularly 
in reforouce to the assigning OP provinoes, 
Under the Empire, it retained control of 
the senatorial provinces alone, It was 
atill sometimes consulted about concluding 
peace and ratifying treatises, and about 
ysiness with foreign allies, and also had 
tho right of conferring such honours as thous 
of apotheosis, or of statues and triumphs, 
On the other hand, ite infinence over mili- 
tary matters could no longer continue side 
by side with the military power of the 
emperor. (4) In legislation it exercised 
conaiderable influence during the Republio, 
ag it prepared legidlative proposals to be 
brought before the people by the magis- 
trates, and hod the right of annulling laws 

sed by the people in the event of their 

ing defective in point of form. Its reso- 
lutions aleo, by virtue of a kind of prescrip- 
tion, had considerable statutory authority. 
Under the Empire, when the legislative 
power of the people was entirely abolished, 
they had authority completely equal to that 
of the laws themselves. They were, how- 
ever, merely formal ratifications of the will 
of the emperor, who in every year exacted 
from the Senate on January let an oath of 
allegiance to his independent enactments. 
On the accession of @ new emperor the 
Senate conferred on him the imperial power 
by an enactment termed lex regia; this, 
however, was @ mere formality. (6) During 
the republican age, the Senate possessed no 
judicial of its own (apart from the 
fact that, until the time of the Gracchi, the 
judges all belonged to the senatorial order); 

t the magistrate only acted as adviser 
to the judges in criminal jurisdiction, é.c. 
in cases of treason and perjury on the part 
of allies and subjects, and in serions cases 
of Poleoning, end murder such as endan- 

red the public peace. Under the Empire, 
the Senate possefeed formal jurisdiction it 
cases of breach of contract, disturbance in 
Ttely, malpractices in office and extortion 
of provincial governors, and especially all 
cases of high treason and offencesof senators. 
‘From the 2nd century onward all this juris- 
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diction passed over to the imperial courts. 
(6) During the Republic, the elections 
were only indirectly under the influence 
of the Senate, by means of the presiding 
officials, and also owing to their right of 
annulling elections on the score of mistakes 
in form, and, lastly, by having the appoint 
ment of the days for the elections. Under 
the Empire, it gained from Tiberius the 
right of proposing all the magistrates with 
the exception of the consuls; this right, 
however, was rendered insignificant by the 
fact thet the candidates were recommended 
by the emperor, The right also of nomi- 
nating the emperor, which it claimed when 
the occupant of the throne was removed by 
violence, was, owing to the practical power 
of the army, as illusory as its pretended 
right of deposition. 
Séndtis Consultom Sve Senate. 
Sinbck. (1) Anneus, the rhetorician ; 
born of an equestrian family, at Cordtiba 
(Cordova) in Spain, towards the end of 
the Republic. the time of Angustas he 
studied at Rome, where he lived in inti- 
macy with the most famous rhetoricians 
and orators, and died at a very great age, 
probably not til] aftor the death of Tiberius 
(87 a.n.). [He was the father of Seneca 
the philosopher, and (by his son Mela) 
grandfather of Lucan the poet.) According 
to the testimony of Seneca the philosopher, 
he was a men of pristine virtue and 
severity, much dovoted to the mainten- 
ance of ancestral customs [Seneca, Ad 
Helviam Matrem Vi, 3: patris mei antt- 
quus rigor; maiorum consuctadint de 
ditus|. As’ a stylist he was a great 
admirer of Cicero, In his old age, relying 
simply on his marvellous memory, he com- 
at his son's desire a collection of 
leclamations for the use of schools of 
rhetoric, modelled on the treatment of the 
subjects by the most famous rhetoricians 
of his youth. It bears the title, Oratdrum 
et Rhetdrum Sententia Divistonds Colores, 
‘one book containing seven themes called. 
suasdric, and ten books, thirty-five coutro- 
versie. Of these we now possess only 
books i, ii, vii, ix, x, and the greater part 
of the introductions to books iii and iv, 
besides en abstract of the whole, belonging 
to the 4th or 5th century. The contents 
give a vivid picture of the work of the 
schools of rhetoric in the time of Augnstus 
and Tiberius, and are an important autho- 
rity for the history of Roman rhetorie. 
(2) Lucius Anneus, the philosopher, 
son of (1), born at Corditba, ebout 5 uc. 
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In early youth he came to Rome, where, 
besides studying rhetoric, he devoted him- 
self particularly to philosophy. While 
still young he ‘enteroll active fife 28 an 
orator, and in the service of the government. 
In 1 a.. he was banished to Corsica by 
Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina, 
on the ostensible charge of being @ partici- 
pator and an accomplice in the debaucheries 
of Julia, the daughter of Germanfeus, 
Not till ‘oight years later did Claudins 
recall him at the request of Agrippina the 
younger, the emperor's niece and wife, 
and appoint him tutor to the youthful 
Nero, Agrippiua’s gon by a former husband. 
‘After the young prince had auceuded the 
throne in 54 A.p,, Seneca still remained in 
the circle of those most closely attached 
to him, especially during the first five 
eara of the reign, and oxercised a bene- 
ficial influence over his former pupil, who 
manifested his thanks by making him 
valuable prosents, and conferring upon him 
the consulship for 57, In 62 the intrigues 
of his oppononts caused him to withdraw 
completely from the court and from public 
life. The conspiracy of Piso in 66 finally 
afforded Nero the enrly desired pretext for 
removing him. As the mode of his death 
was left to himself, he had his veins 
opened, and as death did not ensue with 
sufficient rapidity, he finally had himself 
pt ina vapour-bath, During his lifetime 

e had often been reproached for findil 
more pleasure than a philosopher shou! 
in the good things of life. How little 
value he really set upon them was shown 
by the readiness with which he partod 
from them and the composure with which 
‘he met his end. 

Next to Cicero, he in the most famous 
philosophical writer of Rome, and one of 
the most gifted aud original of Roman 
authors in general. As a philosopher, he 
was exsontially a follower of the Stoies; but 
he directed his attention less to abstract 
speculation than to practical wisdom, which 
undoubtedly, as in his own instanoe, verges 
closely on mere prudence in the conduct of 
life. “His writings are in a popular style, 
bat they are characterized by copions know- 
jedge and wide acquaintance with the 
human heart, and are remarkable for their 
richness in aphorisms that are at once 
profound in thought and terse in expres- 
sion, The moral tone of his writings 
cavged Christian tradition to represent him 
ss a friend of the Apostle Paul, and even 
‘to invent a correspondence between them. 

D.C, A. 
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(Cp.Lightfoot’s Philippians, 1868, pp. 260— 
331.) In vereatility of genius, ease of 
production, and elegance of form, Seneca 
may be compared with Ovid. In’style he 
accommodated himself completely to the 
teste of the times, which strained after rhe- 
torical effect, though he fully recognised 
ita degeneracy. 

‘Among hia numorous prose writings are 
the following: (1) three letters of condo- 
lence (De Consdlationa)—to his mother 
Helvie, to Polybtus (the favourite of 
Claudius), and {o Marcia (the daughter of 
Crématius Cordus, The two first were 
composed in Corsica, (2) A series of 
discourses on pilocophy and morals, the 
most important being thoso on Merey (De 
Clementia), in two books, addressed. to 
Nero; on Anger (De Ind), in three books ; 
on Giving and Receiving Favours (De Bend 
‘ficts), in seven books. (8) A collection in 
‘twenty books of 124 letters to his young 
friend Licilius, mostly on questions of 

hilosophy. (4) Investigations in Natural 
Beience ( westioncs Natirals) in seven 
books, dedicated to the same Luciliuy, the 
the first and only text-book on physics in 
Roman literature. In addition to these 
he wrote a biting satire on the death of 
the emperor Claudius (Lidus de Morte 
Clandii) entitled the Pumpkinification 
(Apdcblécyntists), instead deification 
(apotheosis), in which prose and verse are 
mingled after the manner of Varro’s 
Menippenn Satires, 

We have express testimony that Seneca 
was also a poet (Tacitus, Ann, xix 62), 
Besides certain epigrams, the following 
tragedies are ascribed to him: Herciles 
Firens, Thijest’s, Phadra, Catpas, 
Troadts, Medea, Agamemnon, Herciiles 
Gteus, ‘three fragments upon the Theban 
myth united under the title of Thebats or 
Pheeniss, and tho sabila pratentata (9.v.) 
entitled Octdvta. Those are the only 
tragedies in all Roman literature that 
have come down to us. It may be teken 
as proved, that the Inst of these dramas, 
which treats of the tragic end of Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and wife of 
Nero, and in which Seneca himself appears, 
cannot be attributed to him, but belongs 
to e later date, though there are no deci- 
sive reasons for doubting the genuineness 
of the remainder. Their matter and form 
are borrowed from the Greek; [but fhale 
general character probably resembles that 
of the tragedies written q the Augustan 
age by Polio and by Varius, rather then 
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that of the ancient dramatists, such as 
Ennius and Pacitvius]. In their pointed 
expression they exhibit the same talent 
for style as his prose works, the same 
copiousness, philosophical bent, and rhe- 
torical manner (the last frequently carried 
beyond tho limits of taste). ‘They seem to 
have boon designed more as declamatory 
exercises than for actual performance on 
the stage. 

Septériin, A festival celebrated every 
nine years at Delphi, in memory of tho 
slaying of the serpent Pythén by Apollo, 
(Plutarch, Questiones Gr. 12 (where some 
texts have Steptertin), and Def. Orac. 16.] 

Septimins (Lactus). The translator into 
Latin of the spurious work of Dictys (q.v., 
2) on the Trojan War. 

Sorapls (or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi 
=Oniris-Apis). The Egyptian god Osiris 
(q.v.), in the character of god of the lower 
world; his corresponding incarnation as 
god of’ the upper world was the bull Apia, 
His worship was first independently de- 
voloped in the time of the Ptolemies in 
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Alexandria, the most beautifal ornament 
of which city was the magnificent temple 
of Serapis, the Sérapeitn. By the elimi- 
nation of foreign elements, the conception 
of the god was so widely extended as to 
include the Egyptian Osiris, the Greok 
Plato, the Grook god of healing, Asclépins, 
and Zeus-Iupiter (see below). This new 
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worship {together with the cult of Isis) 
rapidly spread from Egypt over the Asiatic 
coast, the Greek islands, and Greece itself, 
and found a firm footing even in Rome and 
Italy, in spite of repeated interference on 
the part of the State. Under the Empire 
[particularly in the time of Hadrien| it 
extended throughout the Roman world. 

Serepis was especially worshipped as a 
god of healing, and with his tems les wore 
connected drenm-oracles that were much 
revorted to, He was represented, like Pluto, 
with en animal by his side, having the 
head of @ dog, lion, or wolf, and a serpent 
coiled round its body. As Zeus-Serapis he 
is to be seen in the colossal bust in the 
Vatican (see cnt), with a mdd¥us, or corn- 
measure, the symbol of the lower world, 
upon his head. 

Sérénus Samminious. A Roman physi- 
cian and author who lived in the time of 
S&vérus and Caracalla. The latter caused 
him to be pat to death in 212 a.v, To him, 
or more probably to his son Quintus Serenus, 
the instractor of the second Gordtanus, must 
be attributed a didactic poem on medicine 
(De Medteind Pracepta), in 1,115 well- 
written hexameters, a collection of domestic 
prescriptions much used in the Middle 
Ages. It mostly followa Pliny. 

Séria. A cask used by the Romans, 
(See VESSELS.) 

Servius Hénératus (Mirins). A Roman 
grammarian, who lived towards the end 
of the 4th century 4.p. He taught gram- 
mar and rhetoric at Rome, and composed 
(besides a commentary on the grammar of 
Dénétus, and some short treatises on gram- 
mar) @ commentary on Vergil remarkable 
for its copious historical, mythological, and 
antiquarian notes [most ‘of which are pro- 
bably derived from the writings of much 
earlier scholars}. It hn not, however, 
reached us in its original form. 

Sestertius (contracted from sms tertiza, 
ie. 2, expressod by the Roman symbol 
usually printed HS, de, Il +S(emis), two 
units and a half).’ A coin, during the 
Republic of silver, under the Empire of 
copper, or more usually brass=} denartus, 
originally 21 assre (whence the name), 
later (fe. after 217 B.c.] six asses. It 
wes then worth 21d. Under the early 
Empire it was worth about 24d, After 
209 Bo, when the Romans instituted a 
silver coinage, the copper as was suddenly 
reduced to 4 ox, and the sestertius (2} x 
4 oz.) became equivalent to one old as of 
10 oz., instead of the original pound of 12 
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oz. It long continued to be used as the 
ordinary monetary unit. Daring the Be- 
public and the first 800 years of the Em- 
pire, nmounts were reckoned in sestorces. 
Owing to the common use of smilia sester- 
tium (for milia scstertiorum), it became 
customary to trent sestertium as a neuter 
singular, and to omit milia, Sestertium 
thue denotes a sum of 1,000 sesterces= 
(at 21d. per sosteros) £8 15s. A million 
gestercay (£8,750) was called originally 
déctés centéna (lit. ten times one hundred 
thousand) sratertium, which was shortened 
tn decies sestertium. 100,000 sesterces 
ad thus become 9 customary unit for 
reckoning large sums of money. (Cp. 
CorvacE.} 

Set. An Egyptian god. (See Osmis and 
Typuox.) 

Seven against Thebes, The, Cdipis, king 
of Thebes, had pronounced a curse upon 
his sons Etstclés and Pdlfnicés, that they 
should die at one another’s hand, In order 
to make the fulfilment of the curse im 
sible, by separating himself from his brother, 
Polynices loft Thebes whilo his father was 
atill alive, and at Argos married Argeia, the 
daughter of Adrastas (q.v.). On the death 
of his father he was recalled, and offered 

Etoocles, who waa the elder of the two, 
the choice between the kingdom and the 
treasures of (Edipus; but, on account of a 

uarrel that arose over the division, he 

leparted a second time, and induced his 
fathor-in-law to undertake ® wor against 
his native city. According to another 
legend, the brothers deprived their father 
of the kingdom, and agrood to rule alter- 
nately, and to quit the city for a year ata 
time. ' Polynices, as the younger, first went 
into voluntary banishment: but when, after 
the expiration of a year, Eteocles denied 
him his right, drove him ont by 
violence, he fled to Argos, where Adras- 
tus made him his son-in-law, and under- 
took to restore him with on armed force. 
Adrastus was the lendor of the army; 
besides Polynices and ‘1ydeue of Cal¥dén, 
the other son-in-law of the king, thore also 
took part in the expedition the king’s 
brothers ZippOmedon and Parthéndpous 
(q.v.), Cdpdneus, a descendant of Protas, 
and Amphtardus (.v.), the latter against 
his will, and foreseeing his own death. 
Tho Attide were invited to join in the 


1 This is the common tradition, followed by 
Euripides (Phan. 71). Sophocles, however, ex- 
ceptionslly makes Polynices the elder brother 
(Gad. Col, 875, 1294, 1492). 
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expedition, but were withheld by evil 
omens from Zeus. When the Seven raached 
Neéméa on their march, a fresh warning 
befell them. Hypstpylé, the nurse of 
Opheltés, the son of king LYcurgus, laid 
her cherge down on the grass in order to 
lead the thirsty warriors to a spring, 
during her absence tho child was killed 

a snake, They gave him solemn burial, 
and instituted the Nemean games in his 
honour; but Amphiaraiis interpreted the 
occnrrence ag an omen of his own fate, and 
accordingly gave the boy the name of 
Archémdrds (Ze, leader to death). When 
they arrived at the river AsSpus in Bootia, 
thoy sent Tydeus (9.v.) to Thebes, in the 
hope of coming to terms. He was refused 
a hearing, and the Thobans laid an ambush 
for him on his return, The Seyen now 
advanced to the wally of the city, and 
posted themselves with their troops one at 
each of its seven gates. Against them 
were posted seven chosen Thebans (among 
them Mélanippus and  Péricl}ménus), 
Ménwceus (g.v.) devoted himself to death 
to insure the victory for the Thebans, In 
the battle at the sanctuary of the Ismenian 
Apollo they were driven right back to 
their gates ; the giant Capaneus had alread: 
climbed the wall by a scaling ladder, an 
was presumptuously boasting that even 
the lightning of Zeus should not drive him 
back, when the flaming bolt of the god 
smote him down, and dashed him to atoms. 
‘The beautiful Parthenopmus also fell, with 
his skull shettered by a rock that was 
hurled at him. Adrastus desisted from the 
aswault, and the armies, which had suffered 
severely, agreed that the originators of the 
quarrel, Eteocles and Polynices, should 
fight out their difference in single combat. 
Both brothers fell, and a fresh battle arose 
over their bodies. In this, all of the ae 
sailants met their death, except Adrastus, 
who was saved by the speed of hia black- 
maned charger. According to the older 
legends, his eloquence persuaded the The- 
‘bans to give the fallen due burial When 
the bodies of the hostile brothera were 
placed on the pyre, the fiames, which were 
meant to destroy them together, parted into 
two portions. According to the version af 
the story invented by the Attic tragedians, 
the Thebans refused to bury their fooa, but 
at the prayer of Adrastus were compelled 
to do so by Theseus; according to another 
version, he conquered the Thebans end 
buried the dead bodies at Eleusia in Attica 
(Eschylus, Septem contra Thebas). Yor 
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the burial 8f Polynices, see ANTIGONE; 
farther see Er1cont, 

Seven Wise Men, The. Under this name 
were included in ‘antiquity seven mon of 
the period from 620-550 s.c., distinguished 
for practical wiadom, who conducted the 
affairs of their country as ralers, iawgivers, 
and councillors, They were reputed to be 
the authors of certain brief maxims in 
common use, which were variously assigned 
among them ; the names also of the seven 
were differently given. Those usually 
mentioned are: CLBOBOLUS, tyrant of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes (‘ Moderation is the chief 
good”); PkrIaNpER, tyrant of Corinth, 
668 684 (“Forethought in all things”); 
Prrticus of Mit¥léné, born about 650, 
doliverer and esymnetés of his native city 
(“Know thine opportunity”); Bras of 
Priéné in Cnria, about 570 B.0. (Too many 
workers spoil the work”); THALts of 
Miletus, 639-686 (“Suretyship brings 
ruin”); Cation of Sparta (“Know thy- 
self” i Sdudn of Athona (“Nothing too 
much," é,¢, observe moderation). 

Sévérus, Arch of, See Trevmvviau 
ARCHES. 

Sextios Niger (Quéntus). Lived during 
the last years of the Republic and under 
Augustus, He was the founder of a philo- 
sophical system, which aimed at the 
improvement of morals on the principles 
of the Stoics and Pythagoreans, Like his 
son, who bore the same name, he wrote in 
Greek, He is tho author of a collection of 
Greek maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic 
character, @ Christianized Latin transla- 
tion of which, written in the second half of 
the 4th century by the presbyter Rifinus, 
is ati] oxtant. 

Sextus Empiricua (so called because he 
belonged to the empirical achoo! of medi- 
cine). A Grecian Poilosopher, a follower 
of the Sceptical school, who lived at the 
beginning of the 8rd century ap. He is 
the author of three works on philosophy, 
(1) the Pyrrhonistic Sketches in threo books, 
an abridgment of the Scoptical philosophy 
of Pyrrho; (2) an attack on the dogmatisis 
(the followers of the other schools of philo- 
sophy) in five books; (8) an attack on the 
mathematicians (the followers of positive 
sciences—grammar, with all the historical 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
astrology, and music) in six books. 
works are remarkable for their learning and 
acuteness, as well as for simplicity and 
clearness of style. They form a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the general 
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‘logophical Literature of Groeco, and the 

eal philosophy in particular. 
ield. Tho most important weapon of 
defence among the peoples of antiquity. 
The Greeks had two principal forme of 
shield in use, with broad flat rims, and the 
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(Guhi and Koner, figr. 209, 370,) 


curved surface of the shield rising above 
them: (1) the long shield of oval shape 
that covered the wearer from mouth to 
ankles, suspendod by a belt passing [round 
the neck nnd) the left shoulder, with a 
handle for the left hand. A variation of 
this form is the Beeotian shield (figs. 3, 2: 
the two sides of which have in the middle 
semicircular or oval indentation, (2) The 
round shiold, covering the wearer from the 
chin to the knee, also called the Dorio 
shield ; this had one Joop, through which 
the left arm was inserted, and one which 
was held by the left hand (gs. 5 and 6). 
The shield of the Macedonian phalanx waa 
round, but small enough to be easily 
handled, and with only one loop for the 
arm, Both forms wero in use from ancient 
times; at a later date the Argolic shield 
seems to have predominated, though the 
Jong shield that was planted on the ground 
ina pitched battle remained a peculiarity 
of Spartan warfare until the 8rd century 
Bc, In Homer (Zl. vii 245, xviii 481, xx 
274-281] shields are made of skins placed 
one over another, with one plate of metal 
above ; in later times the material appears 
to have been generally bronze, but also 
wood, leather, and wickerwork, ‘The pelta 
is of Thracian origin; it was the defensive 

m of the light-armed peltests, made 
of leather without a rim, and with 2 level 
surface, of small size and weight, and of 
various forms (equare, round, and crescent- 


shaped, os in fig. 8). 
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Shields sometimes bore devices in paint- 
ing or matal-work (figs. 1,2); besides those 
chosen by the fancy of the individual, 
devices indicating different nations came 


(@) souprme wire PRiia. 
(Va-o-printing ; Brack sIberg’s Grider dai Hallonen, 
Taf, xxv.) 


into general use after the Persian War. 
Many Grecian races, e.g. the Lacedemonians, 
displayed the first letters of their name, 
The Athenian token was an owl, the Theban 
a club or a sphinx. 

The shields most in use among the Romans 
were (1) the large oblong scatum, bent in 
the form of x segment of a cylinder, cover- 
ing the whole of the wearer ; this was con- 
structed of boards, covered with leather, 
and bound at the top and bottom with iron; 
it was always carried by the legionaries. 
(2) The circular leathern parma, carried by 
the light infantry. (8) The cétra, borrowed 
from the Spaniards; it resembled the 

wind, and was carried by the light auxi- 
iary cohorts. The different divisions of 
the force were distinguished by devices 
painted on their shields, 

Ship. The difference between the long, 
narrow ship of war and the abort, broad 
morchant-vessel was much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and 
existed as early as the time of Homer [Od. 
v 250, ix B23). ‘The former type, howover, 
was not yet devoted to fighting by sea, but 
to the transport of troops, who also served 
as, rowers. The merchant ships were 
generally worked as sailing vessels, and 
were only propolled by oars in case of need, 
so that they required « very small crew. 
On the other hand, the ships of war 
depended for propulsion on 8 strong 
crew of rowers, who sat in a line on 
‘both sides of the vessel. A vessel with 
one bank of oary (ménéres) was spe- 
cially described according to the total 
number of the rowers; e.g. 2 penfécon- 
tirds waa a vessel with fifty rowers 
(wee fig. 1). Fors long time the 
main strength of Greek fleets consisted in 
such vessels. Afterwards digreis (Lat. 
Utremis), with two and (during the last 
ten years before the Persian Wars) triereis 
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(trtrem2s), with three banks of carson either 
side, came into use. The latter were most 
generally employed until the ond of the Pelo- 

i ‘ar. Next came the td#réreis 
(quadrtremés), introduced from Carthage. 
In 399 u.c. the elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
built pentéreis (guingueremés) and hexe- 
veig; Alexander the Great hepftveis, 
octPreis, ennereis,and décereis. In the wars 
of the successors of Alexander, a further 
advance was made to ships with fifteen 
and sixteen banks of osre, and (later still) 
thirty and forty banks. ‘The most prac- 
tically nsefal form of war-vessel was the 
pentres, which was especially used in the 
Panic wars. 

‘Tho rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the vessel ; those 
in the highest row were called thrantta, 
those in the middle zengita, and the loweat 
thalamite ; but the question of the exact 
arrangement of their seats, and of the oars, 
is not yet made out with sufficient clear- 
ness. (ie 2, from an ancient monument, 
shows the thranite and their oars; the rest 
of the rowers have their oars alone visible] 
Figs. 3 and 4 are conjectural sketches, indi- 
cating the way in which the crew of a 
trireme was probably arranged. The num- 
ber of rowers in an ancient trireme was 
170, that of a Roman quinquereme in the 
Punic wars, 800; it is recorded that on 
cetoreme of Lystmichus carried a crew of 
1,600, The oars were very long, and the 
time was kept by means of the music of the 
flute, or solely by & stroke set by a boat- 
swain (Gr. kéleustes ; Lat, hortator, pau 
scriua) with a hammor or staff, or by his 
voice. The vessels were steered in ancient 
timos by means of one or two large paddloa at 
the side of the stern, The rigging of a ship 
of war was extremely peculiar. The mast, 
which wos not very high, and carried a 
square sail attached to.» yard, was lowered 
during an engagement, when a emall fore- 
mast with « similar sail was used in its 





(2) reixcomonos. 
‘(ilingen, Fosee Grecs de Soy John Coghill, pi, In.) 


stead. Only merchantmen appear to have 
carried three soils. The war vessels of 
antiquity were in length seven or eight 
times their breadth, and drew almost 3 ft. 
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the burial 8f Polynices, see ANTIGONE; 
further sce Ertaont, 

Seven Wise Men, The. Under this name 
wore included in antiquity seven men of 
the period from 620-650 B.C,, distinguished 
for practical wisdom, who conducted the 
affairs of their country as rulers, Ilawgivers, 
and councillors, They were reputed to be 
the authors of certain brief maxims in 
common use, which were variously assigned 
among them; the names aluo of the seven 
were difforently given. Those usually 
mentioned are: CLE0RCLUs, tyrant of Lin- 
dus in Rhodes ( Moderation is the chief 
good”); PknYanper, tyrant of Corinth, 
668-684 (“Forethought in all things”); 
Prrricos of Mit}léné, born about 650, 
dGeliverer and wsymnet?s of his native city 
(“Know thine opportunity”); Bras of 
Prigné in Caria, about 570 3,0, ("Too many 
workers spoil the work”); THALas of 
Milétus, 639-636 (“Suretyship brings 
ruin”); CHILOn of Sparta (“Know thy- 
self”); SOLON of ‘Athens (“Nothing too 
much,” é.¢, observe moderation). 

Sévérus, Arch of, See TriumenaL 
ARCHES, 

Sextina Niger (Quintus). Lived during 
the last yoars of tho Republic and under 
Augustus, He was the founder of a philo- 
sophical system, which aimed at the 
improvement of morals on the principles 
of the Stoics and Pythagoreans. Like his 
son, who bore the same name, he wrote in 
Greek. Ho is the author of a collection of 
Greek maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic 
character, a Christianized Latin transla- 
tion of which, written in the second half of 
the 4th century by the presbyter Rafinus, 
is still extant. 

Sextus Empirions (so called because he 
belonged to the empirical school of medi- 
cine). A Grecian philosopher, a follower 
of the Sceptical echool, who fived at the 
beginning of the 8rd contury a.D. He is 
the author of three works on philosophy, 
(1) the Pyrvhonistic Sketches in three books, 
an abridgment of the Sceptical philosophy 
of Pyrrho; (2) am attack on the dogmacists 
(the followers of the other schools of philo- 
sophy) in five booke; (3) an attack on the 
mathematicians (the followers of positive 
sciences—-grammar, with all the historical 
sciences, rhetoric, arithmeti metry, 
tatrology, and music) in siz book ‘These 
works are remarkable for their learning and 
acuteness, aa well as for simplicity 
clearness of style. They form a valuable 
contribution to oar knowledge of the general 








SEVEN WISE MEN——SHIELD. 


‘losophieal literature of Greeco, and the 

»ptical philosophy in particular. 

Shield. The most important weapon of 
defence among the peoples of antiquity. 
The Greeks had two principal forme of 
shield in use, with ‘brood flat rims, and the 
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Onukx SHTELDA, 
(Guh) wad Koner, fg», 209, 270.) 


curved surface of the shield rising above 
them: (1) the long shield of oval shape 
that covered the wearer from mouth to 
ankles, suspended by a belt passing [round 
the neck and] the left shoulder, with a 
handle for the left hand, A variation of 
this form is the Beotian shield (figs. 3, 4), 
the two nides of which have in the middle 
8 semicircular or oval indentation. (2) The 
round shield, covering the wearer from the 
chin to the knee, also called the Doric 
shield ; this had one loop, through which 
the left arm was ieerted! and one which 
was held by the left hand (figs. 6 and 6), 
The shield of the Macedonian phalanx was 
round, but small onough to be easily 
handled, and with only one loop for the 
arm. Both forms were in use from ancient 
times; at a later date the Argolic shield 
seems to have predominated, though the 
Tong shield that was planted on the ground 
ina pitched battle remained a peculiarity 
of Spartan warfare until the 3rd century 
B.c. In Homer [Zt. vii 246, xviii 481, xx 
274-281] shields are made of skins placed 
one over another, with one plate of metal 
above; in later times the material appears 
to have been generally bronze, but also 
wood, leather, and wickerwork. |The pelta 
is of Thracian origin; it was the defensive 

n of the light-armed peltasts, made 
of leather without a rim, with « level 
surface, of small size and weight, and of 
various forms (square, round, and crescent- 


shaped, as in fig. 8). 
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__ Shields sometimes bore devices in paint- 
ing or metal-work (figs. 1, 2); besides those 
chosen by the fancy of the individual, 
devices indicating different nations came 


(8) sonprme WITH PELIA. 
(Va-o-pmung; Buackslberg’s Giaber der Hellenen, 
Taf. xxzvis ) 


into general use after the Persian War. 
Many Grecian races, e.g. the Lacedemonians, 
displayed the first letters of their name, 
The Athenian token was an owl, the Theban 
a club or a sphinx. 

The shields most in use among the Romana 
were (1) the large oblong scafwn, bent in 
the form of a segment of a cylinder, cover- 
ing the whole of the wearer; this was con- 
structed of boards, covered with leather, 
and bound at the top and bottom with iron; 
it waa always cariicd by the legionarios. 
(2) The circular leathern parma, carried by 
the light infantry. (8) The eétra, borrowed 
from the Spaniards; it resembled the 

arma, and was carried by the light euxi- 
iary cohorts. The different divisions of 
the force were distinguished by devices 
painted on their shields, 

Ship. The difference between the long, 
narrow ship of war and the short, broad 
morchant-vessel wos much more pronounced 
in antiquity than in modern times, and 
exiated as early as the time of Homer |Od. 
7 260, ix 823]. The former type, however, 
was not yet devoted to fighting by sen, bat 
to the transport of troops, who also served 
va, rowers. The merchant ships wore 
generally worked as saiting vessels, and 
wera only propelled by oars in case of need, 
so that they required a very small crew. 
On the other hand, the ships of war 
deponded for propulsion on 8 strong 
crew of rowors, who sat in a line on 
both sides of the vesxel. A vesyel with 
one bank of oars (mdnér’s) was spe- 
cially described according to the total 
number of the rowers; e.g. a penfcon- 
tdrds waa a vessel with fifty rowers 
{see fig. 1). Fors long time the 
main strength of Greek fleets cousisted in 
such vessels, Afterwards diereis (Lat. 
diremta), with two and (duing the last 
ton years before the Persian Wars) triercis 
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(trtremés), with three banks of oars on either 
side, came into use, The latter were most 
generally employed until the end of the Pelo- 

ian War. Next came the tttrérets 
(quadriremes), introduced from Carthage, 
In 399 B.c, the elder Dionysius of Syracuse 
built pentereis (quingutremés) and hexé- 
reis; Aloxander the Great hepfércis, 
oct?reis, ennércieand décerefs, Ia the wars 
of the successors of Alexander, a farther 
advance was made to ships with fifteen 
and sixteen banks of oars, and (Iuter still) 
thirty and forty banks. ‘The most prac- 
tically useful form of war-vessol waa the 
penléres, which was eepecially used in the 

anie wars. 

The rowers sat close together, with their 
faces toward the stern of the versel ; thoge 
in the highest row were called thranite, 
those in the middle zeugtte, and the loweat 
thaldmite ; but the question of the exact 
arrangement of their seats, and of the oars, 
is not yet inde out with sufficient clear- 
ness. [Fig. 2, from an ancient monument, 
shows the thranita and their oars; the rest 
of the rowers have their oars alone vi 
Figs. 8 and 4 are conjectural sketches, indi- 
eating tha way in which the crew of a 
trireme was probably arranged. The nw 
ber of rowers in an ancient triremo was 
170, that of a Roman qninquereme in the 
Punic wars, 800; it is recorded that an 
octoreme of LynImiichus carried a crew of 
1,600, The oars were very long, and the 
time was kept by means of the music of the 
flute, or solely by a stroke set by a boat- 
swain (Gr. kéleustés ; Lat. hortator, pau- 
sGvius) with a hammer or staff, or by his 
voice. The vossels were steered in ancient 
times by means of ono or two large paddles at 
the side of the atern, The rigging of a ship 
of war wns extremely peculiar, ‘The mast, 
which was not very high, and carried a 
square sail attached to a yard, was lowered 
during an engagement, when 'a small fore- 
mast with a similar sail was used in ita 














(2) rmnavoxtonos. 
‘(Abllingen, Pasta Grece de Sir John Coghill, pl. ln) 


stead. Only merchantmen appear to have 


carried three sails. The war vesscla of 
antiquity were in length seven or eight 
times their breadth, and drew almost 8 ft. 
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of water. In order to attain the highest 
possible peed with manual propnlsioa, and 
to be easily drawn overland (s process 
frequently resorted to), they were lightly 
bnilt, with rather flat bottoms, and very 
shallow. They were on this account not 
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water, was @ horizontal boak (Gr. embalée 5 
Lat. rostrum), usually with three sykeo 
one over another, capped with iron; this 
formed the chief wespon of ancient naval 
warfare, We learn that it first came inte 
uso in 558 nc. 


The captain of @ larger 
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(Demgnad by Grasor, De Veleruin re Navals ) 


particularly senworthy in stormy weather ; 
whereas merchant vessels, owing to their 
heavier build and greater depth, were 
much more sea- 
worthy. A stay 
made of two 
strong beams or 
a cable stretched 
between the two 
ends of the vessel 
(hijpdzoma) was 
ay employed 
to strengthen the 
hull Iengthways. The bows and stern 
which were built alike, were alone covered 
with halfdecks, while the middle of the 
vessel was at first open, and even in later 
times completely decked vessels were not 
eo general as with us, Merchsnt-vessels, 
however, had « regular full-deck, The 
deck sometimes carried wooden tu: 

usually two, foro and aft, Most ships of 
war had an eye painted or carved on the 
bows, At the bows, on a level with the 





(4) nowens 1x Provirt (0h). 


ship of war was called a trivrarchis (com- 
mander of a triremn); the chief officer was 
the helmsman (Gr. iybernites ; Lat. ytiber~ 
nator); the second officer (Gr, prorctia, 

tte; Lat, prortta) was stationed on 
Sho bowel ‘atal scow of on Athenian 
trireme, ineluting the rowers, numbered 
abont 200 men, of whom about twenty were 
sailors, and only ton to eighteen marines. 
This small number is explained by the fact 
that among the Greeks @ sea-fight consisted. 
chiefly in clever mancuvring, with the ob- 
ject of disabling the enemy's vessels by 
‘breaking their cars or of forcing them to 
tun aground. 

‘When the Romans had established a 
fleet, during the first Punic War, they 
introduced the tactios of land-battles into 
their naval warfare, by carrying on their 
ships an increased number of Jand-acldiera 
(on their guinguérémés 120), who were 
Ever on the bows, and attempted to lay 

old of the enemy's vessels with grap- 
pling-irons and boarding-bridges, and to 
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overpower their crews in hand to hand 
encounter. In the battle of Actium (31 B.C.) 
the lightly built triremes of Octavian, which 
were named Hburne, after the Liburnians 
of Dalmatia, from whom this shape was 
borrowed, were matohed with distinguished 
success against the eight, nine, and ten- 
ban! vessels of Antonius. Under the 
Bupite the fleeta were, as a general rule, 
no longer intended for great naval batt 
bat for the safeguard of the seas 
coasts, for the convoy of transports and for 
purposesof administration. Thoconseqneuce 
was that vessels of excessive height were 
continually becoming rarer, and triremes, 
and especially Ziburne, were almost exclu- 
sively employed. In later times the name 
liburna came to denote simply a ship of 
war, Augustus organized a Mediterranean 
fleet with two headquarters, Miséuum in 
the Tyrrhenian Sea avd Ravenna in the 
Adriatic, These two fleeta were called 
classes pretirt, because, like the cdhortes 
pratori, they were under the immediate 
command of the emperor, Other stations 
for the floeta were afterwards established 
in all parts of the sea, and the great rivers 
and inland geas of the empire, Their com- 
manders wore called prmfecti, and were 
nominated by the emperor, as a rule, from 
among the military officers of eqnestrian 
rank. On the crews of the navy, sce 
CLASSIARTL 

Besides regular men of war, the navies 
algo contained various ships of the line to 
act as spies and carry despatches (Gr. 
Kelas and lembss ; Lat. c¥lox and lembus), 
or to convoy transport vessels, light cutters 
(dcritds, dcattin), privateers (mjOpdrd), otc. 
Fire-ships were used as early as 414 B.C. 
by the Syrecasans against the Athenians. 

Of merchantmen there existed in anti- 
quity various kinds and sizes. In the time 
@f the Empire the art of shipbuilding was 
developed with extraordinary success at 
the great trading city of Alexandria, where 
ships were built of grent seaworthiness, 
remarkable sailing powers, and immense 
tonnage. [See Torr's Ancien? Shipe, 1894.) 

Shoe. See VaLceus. 

Sibylle fin the singular, Lat. sthyllu ; Gr. 
sthulla, from Dorie sid-bolla=theow-boule, 
“the will of God”), The name given in 
antiquity to inspired prophotesses of some 
deity, in particular Apollo. They were 
uoually regarded as young maidens dwelling | 
in lonely caves or ty inspiring springs, who 
wore posressed with a epirit of divination, | 
and gave forth prophetic utterances while | 
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under the influence of enthusiastic frenzy. 
They were described sometimes as priest~ 
eases of Apollo, sometimes as his favourite 
wives or daughters. We have no certain 
information as to their number, names, 
Though Plato [Phadrus, 
of only one, others mention 
two, three, four [the Zrytlraan, the Samian, 
the Egyptian, and the Sardian|, and even 
ton or twelve: [the Babylonian, the Lib- 
yan, the (elder and younger) Delphian, the 
Cimmerian, the (elder nnd younger) Ery- 
threan, the Samian, the Cuman, the 
Hellespoutine, the Phrygian, and the Ti- 
burtinc|, In the earliest times they are 
mentioued as dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Trojan Ida in Agia Minor, 
later at Ergthre in Tonia, in Samds, at 
Delphi, and at Cima in Italy, The most 
famous was the Evythraan Sibyl, Herd- 
philé, who is usually considered identical 
with the Cumean, a8 ohe is represented 
as jonrneying by manifold wanderings 
from her beats Cums. Here she is 
said to have lived for many generations in 
the crypts bensath the temple of Apollo, 
where she had even prophesied to Endis, 
In later times the designation of Sibyl was 
also given to the prophetic Nymph Aibiinta 
near Tibur [Lactantins, i 6 § 12). 

The Sibylline books, so often met with 
in Roman history, had their origin in a 
collection of oracular utterances in Greek 
hexameters, composed in the time of Solin 
and Cyrus at Gergis on Mount Ida, and 
ascribed to the Hellespontic Sibyl, buried 
in the temple of Apollo at Gergis. This 
collection was brought by way of Erythrai 
to Cumm, and finally, in the time of the last 
king, to Rome, According to the legend, 
the Cumgan Sibyl offered to Tarquinios 
Siperbus nine books of prophecy; and as 
the king declined to purchase them, owing 
to the exorbitant price she demanded, burnt 
all but three of them, which the king par- 
chased for the original price, and had them 
preserved in a vault beneath the Capitoline 
temple of Jupiter. When they were de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Capital in 88 
B.C., the Senate sent envoys to make a collec- 
tion of similar oracular sayings distributed 
over various places, ia particular {vum, 
Erythre, end Samos. This new collec- 
tion was deposited in the restored temple, 

ther with similar ssyings of native 
origin; e.g. those of the Sibyl at Tibur, of 





| the brothers Marcius, and others. From the 


Capitol they were transferred by Angustus 
as pontifex, in 12 B.0., to the temple of 
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Apollo on the Palatine, after they had been 
examined and copied; here they remained 
until about 406 a.p. They are said to have 
been burnt by Sticho. The use of these 
oracles was from the outset reserved for the 
State, and they were not consulted for the 
foretelling of fature events, but on the 
occasion of remarkable calamities, such as 
pestilence, earthquake, and as a meansof ex- 
piating portents, It was only the rites of 
expiation prescribed by the Sibylline books 
that were communicated to the public, and 
not the oracles themsclves. As these books 
recognised the gods worshipped, and the 
rites obyerved, in the noighbourhood of 
‘Troy, they were the principal cause of the 
introduction of a series of foreign deities 
and religious rites into the Roman State 
worship, of the amalgamation of national 
deities with the corresponding deities of 
Greece, and a general modification of the 
Roman religion after the Greek type. 
Tarquiniua is said to have entrusted the 
oare of the books to a special enliege of two 
men of patrician rank. Aftor 367 u.¢, their 
number wos increased to ten, half patrician 
and half plebeians; and in the 1st century 
B.C, probably in the time of Sulla, five 
more were added, These officials were 
entitled respectively didumetrt, décomviri, 
and quindecimviri sacris factundts, They 
were usually ex-consuls or ex-pretora. 
They held office for life, and were exempt 
from all other public duties. They had 
the responsibility of keeping the books in 
safety and secrecy, of consulting them at 
the order of the Senate, of interpreting 
the utterances they found thorein, and of 
cansing the measures thus enjoined to be 
carried out; in particular, they had the 
superintendence of the worship of Apollo, 
tho Magna Mater, and O&rés, which had 
beon introduced by the Sibylline books. 
These Sibylline books have no connexion 
with a collection of Siylline Oracles in 
twelve books, written in Greek hexameters, 
which have come down tous, The latter 
contain a medley of pretended prophecies 
by various authors and of very various 
dates, from the middle of the 2nd century 
xc. to the 5th contary ap, They were 
composed partly by Alexandrine Jews, 
partly by Chriatian, in the interests of 
their respective religions; and in 
refer to events of the later Empire bees 
Sicinnts. The wild choral dance of the 
Greek satyric drama (9.v.) See also Caorvs. 
8148. ‘The wife of Orion (¢.v.); she was 
thrown into Hades by Hara for venturing 
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to compare herself with her in point of 
dena 


ty. 

Siddnius Apollinaris (Gaiue Soins). A 
Roman author, born about 430 a.p. at Lug- 
danum (Lyons). He belonged to one of the 
most prominent Christian families in Gaul. 
He married the daughter of the future 
emperor Avitus, Under Anthémtus, in 
467 be was prayectus urbi at Home, and 
in 472 he became bishop of Clermont, in 
Auvergne, and in that capacity headed the 
resistance against the Western Goths, He 
died in 483. He was distinguished among 
his contemporaries for learning and culture, 
and for a knowledge of ancient literature 
which wns rare in that age. Of his works 
‘we possess twenty-four poems, among which 
are three panggyrieyon the emporere Avis, 
Majorian, ond Anthemius, and two eputhd- 
ldaata, which are somewhat clever in form; 
they are, however, as bombastic and 0s 
destitute of thought and taste as his nine 
books of Letters, modelled on those of Pliny 
and Symmachus. His writings are never- 
theless not without value, owing to the 
light they throw on the history and the 
general circumstances of his time. 

Sieges. If an immediate attack by fl 
up tho trenches, beating in the gates, nn 
scaling the walls failed or promised to be 

jens, the sioge was carried on partly 
by blockade, partly by attack inform, In 
the first case the Lesiegers were content 
with surrounding the town with an inner 
and outer wall, The latter was intended 
as a protection againat attack on the part 
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(2) patimiano nan (seus). 


of a relieving force. The besiegera then 
waited till the besieged were forced to 
capitulate. In other cases they attempted 
to make a breach in the wall with a batter- 
ing ram (fig. 1); to undermine the wall, and 
s0 overthrow it; to make a way under by 
mines into the city; or to raise » moun 

level with the wall, and so gat to the top. 
The process of undermining the walls was 
carried on by soldiers, who tore up the 
foundations with the sid of various mining 
tools. This was done under the protection 
of the festfidd, 8 wooden erection in- the form 
of a slanting desk. ‘This was carried by 
hand or wheeled cloge up to the wall with its 
open front towards it. Like all machines 
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‘of the kind, it was provided on the top and 
sides with wet skins or cushions as & pro- 
tection against fire thrown down upon it. 
Chétant (Gr.) or testudo (Lat.) was the 
general name for all kinds of sheds of the 
gort. The name was, eg., given to the 
penthonse of shields formed by the soldiers 
luring the storming of hostile fortification 
(fig. 2). The second and following ranks 
held their shields in @ slanting position 
over their heads; the first rank and the men 
in the wings held them straight up in front 
of thom, In case of mining, properly vo 
called, the mining-hot (muaciélus) was em- 
ployed: a long and narrow structure, 
up in the sume way on wheels close under 
the walls, A shed or penthouse, 22-26 feet 
in length and breadth, with a slanting roof 
extonding to the ground, served to give 
protection to the workmen employed in 
levelling the ground, and filling up the 
trenches for the approach of the ongines, 
The mound (Lat. agger ; Gr. chomd) was 








(2) resrupo, 
‘From the Colamn of Antoninus (Bellori, Col. Antonie , tav.%6). 


directed straight from the surrounding wall 
to the moat suitable part of the besieged 
fortifications, It rose by a gradual ascent 
to the top of the latter. It was made of 
earth and fascines, held together at the 
side by wooden scaffolding or stone walls. 
The soldiers who worked at it were pro- 
tected by plittcé, semicircular coverings of 
wickerwork, moving forward on three 
heels or by vtnde. These were light 
scaffolding, 10 ft, broad and double as long, 
with 9 flat or double roof of or 
wickerwork, and covered with the same on 
three sides. Partly upon the mound, partly 
on one side of it, were erected these wooden 
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movable towers (Lat, tures ambitlatorie ; 
Gr. hjpotrochoi), which were brought up 
on wheels or rollera to the walls. Their 
height depended on that of the wall and on 
their position on the level or on the mound; 
the average was 88-196 ft., containing from 
ten to twenty stories. These towers generally 
served as batteries, the upper stages being 
armed with artillery. Besides this, archers 
and slingers would be posted on the outer 
galleries of the different stories, which were 
protected by breastworks, Sappors would. 
‘be lodged in the lower stories. On the 
level of the wal] bridges (sambica) were 
provided. A crane (foll@nd) was wed to 
hoist single soldiers to the top of the wall. 
This was a machine like the bucket of a 
well, fitted at the end with a basket or box. 
The besieged, in their turn, had various 
contrivances against these wonpons of 
attark, Two-pronged forks to turn over 
the scaling Inddera, cranes with large tongs 
to seize the soldiers in their oscent and 
drop them into the town. The various 
kinds of testudo were mot by throwing 
down gieat masses of stone, pouring down 
aolten lead, pitch, or other combustibles, 
or by the use of baring arrows or other 
missiles of the same kind. The mound 
they endeavoured to neutralise by 
ting it on firo or underminin; 





it; 


in 
the latter case tho tower would sink os 
soon as it came upon the proper place. 
Against the towers they tried fire, artillery 
discharged from the walls, or the erection 


ef counter-towers. If a bresch wes 
threatened, a second or minor wall was 
erected to meot it out of the material of 
the neighbouring houses. The most im- 
portant siege engines were invented by tho 

‘3, from whom they came to tho 
Romans. (See ARTILLERY.) 

Signum, The Roman name for a mili- 
tary standard, usually consisting of a 
badge (iusigne) on s staff, carried by 
legions, mauiples, and cohorts, as distinct 
from tho veo ilum (9.v.). The latter wae 
a square flag tnstened on a cross-bar (sce 
fig. 2, a), carried by the cavalry and allied 
infantry detachments. In the time of the 
manipular arrangement (see Lecion), each 
maniple had its peculiar insigne, the eagle 
(the sign of the first méntpiilus), tho wolf, 
the Minotaur, the horse, or the boar. After 
Marius hed made the eagle (g.v.) the stan- 
dard representing the signum of the whole 
legion, the forms of other animals were 
no longer employed, Instead of them the 
maniples had a spesr with an outetratched 
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hand upon the point (fig.2,¢,d,h,4), After- 
wards the signa were slo forciuhed with 











(1) PouneKAL awonuwEND (apres) oF ne 
STANDARD mau (wexr7!) PINTAK », 
(Uonn Museum), 


a veillum (fig. 2,0) and with various orna- 
monts on pole, in particular round 
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cohorts, probably as early aa the time of 
Casar, bad particular signa; after Trajan 
borrowed from the Parthians the drdco. 
‘This was the image of a large dragon fixed 
upon a Jance, with gaping jaws of silver, 
and with the rest of ite body formed of 
coloured silk, When the wind blew down 
the open jaws, tha body was inflated, 
(Vogetins, De Re Mititari ii 18; Ammianus 
reellinug, xvi 10 § 7. Thia last is to be 
geen on monuments among the standards 
of foreign nations (k, m), who also had a 
standard resembling a medisval banner (2). 
On the march ond in an attack with close 
columns, the signa were carried in the first 
line; in'a pitched battle, behind the front 
k. 


rank. 
Siléans (Gr. Seilends). A primitive deity 
in the legends of Asia Minor. He is a 
divmity of the woodland and the fountains, 
whom people tried to catch in order to 
make hum prophesy and sing to them. Thus 
king Midas of Phrygia got him into his 
power by mixing wine with a spring from 
which he used to druk, and je him 
instruct him in all kinds of wisdom, After- 
wards, ag a son of Hermés and a Nymph, or 
of Pan, and as the oldest of all the Satyrs, 
he was added to the train of Dionfeus, and 
was regarded os his teacher and tiainer 
and his constant companion, Ho is said to 
have prompted the god to invent the culti- 
vation of the vine and the keeping of bees. 
Ho is described as a little aid man, pot- 
bellied, with bald head and snub nove, bis 
whole ‘body very hairy; never without his 
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plates, often with representations of gods, 
emporors, and generala (e, f, 9). ‘The 


akin of wine, always drunk, and benoe 
usually riding'on an ass, and led and sup- 


SILIUS ITALICUS—-SIMONIDES, 


ported by the other Satyrs; or, in, aa 
tending and educating the child Bacchae, as 
he is represented in the celebrated group 
in the Louvre at Paris. A similar group in 
the Vatican at Rome is reproduced in the 
accompanying cut, Figures of him standing 





ATLLNUS AND INE INFANT DrONS SUA, 
{Roine, Vatican ) 


or reclining were used, especially at Athens, 
as caskets for keeping within them precious 
pieces of carvad work [Plato, Symp. 215, 
A,B], There were also Silent which wore 
regarded in Asia ag the inventors of the 
native music on the flute and the sjrinz 
{see Marsyas); their father was Pappo- 
silenus, who was represented as completely 
covered with hair and beatial in form 
Sion Itélicus (Gaius). A Roman poet, 
born 4D. 25, probably at Italtca (near 
Sevitle], in Spain, fter having been 
consul in 68, and roconsa] in Asia, he 
retired from public life, and went to his 
estates in the south of Italy, to spend the 
rest of his life in learned studies and in 
the composition of poetry. He paid almoat 
divine honours to the memory of his 
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favourite poet Vorgil, whom be selected 
as his model (Martial, xi 48, 49; vii 63}, 
but whom he rarely equalled. He died in 
102 by starving himeelf to deoth (Pliny, 
Ep. iii 7; vii 68]. We possess « poem of 
his on the second Punic War in seventeen 
books (Pantca); it is founded on careful 
historical studies, but is far from brilliant, 
and, in spite of all its ornamental details, 
coutaing little that is truly poetic. He 
reeiem to have been soon forgotten. 






P 

intilian’s silence in his enumeration of 
the epic poets of Rome hes been rightl 
ascribed to the fact that the poot was stil 
alive, end had not yet. published his poom, 
‘The poot's younger and abler contemporary 
Status, in Silver iv 7, 14, alludes to Silius’ 
Punica i 233.) 

Silli, A peculiar kind of Greek lampoons 
in an epic form, euch as Kéndphinés of 
Colophon was the first to level against poets 
and philosophers. Tho principal represen- 
tative of thia class was Timon of Phisis. 
(See Tinton.) 

Silvanus, An old Italian divinity, related 
to Faunus. Originally he was a god of 
woods and of plantations of treey in fields 
and gardens; subsequently he was regarded 
aa protector of the fields and gardens 
themselves, as well as of the cattle that 
greved in the meadows, and especially 
those in or near the woods He was at 
the same time guardian of the boundaries 
between mendows. The Italian country 
People therefore honoured him with worahip 
under three different aspects: (1) ag dén s- 
tious, protector of the house and all ihat 
belongs to it; (2) a3 agrestis, to whose care 
the shephord and his flock were recom- 
mended ; (8) as Ortentdlis, he that watches 
over the boundaries, In this last capacity 
he used to have a grove dedicated to him 
on the boundary of different estates. At 
the harvest festivals, farmers, vinedressers, 
and those who had’ plantationy of trees, 
offered him, on rustic altars, corn, grapes, 
and fruits, and also pigs and rams. Like 
Faunns, he was afterwards identified with 
Pan ; and to him, aa to Pan, the sudden 
terror caused by the solitude of a wood was 
ascribed. It was alse believed that there 
‘were numerous Silvdni, 

Silver Shields, Bearers of. A corps of 
gnards in the army of Alexander the Great. 
(See arate} pi ene 

Simonidés. mor gis. eel 

Howes born is the island of 
rom which he Jed a colony to the 
island of AmorgSs; he lived about the 
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middle of the 7th century B.C., as & younger 
contemporary of Archiivchus, from whom 
he is distinguished by the fact that his 
writing is leas personal, aod contains more 
general reflexions on the constant eharac- 
teristics of human nature, He did not 
direct his attacks against aingle persons, 
but sgninst whole classos. Thus, in an 
extant fragment of 118 lines, a derisive 
poem on women, he gives a general de- 
scription of female characters, deriving the 
various bad qualities in women from the 
characteristic qualities of the animals from 
which he makes them out to be descended. 

(2) Of Ceds. One of the mout celebrated 
and many-sided of the lyric posts of Greece. 
Born about 3.c. 556 at Talis in Ceos, he 
wont at an carly age to Greece proper, 
where he occupied a high position at Athens 
under the Pisistratid Hipparchus, and 
aftor his doath in 514 in Thessaly, at the 
courts of the Scdpidw and Aleuide. His 
famo was highest at the time of the Persian 
‘Wors, the heroes and battles of which he 
colebrated in epigrams, slegios, and melio 
pooms. He was a frioud of the most re- 
markable men of his time; for instance, with 
Thémiatdclés and Paustulis, He is said to 
have won fifty-six victories in poetic con- 
teaty; thus after the battle of Marathon 
(490) he defeated the most famous poets, in- 
cluding Asch¥las, in an elegy on the men 
who had fallen in the conflict. He passed 
the Jost ten years of his life with the tyrant 
Hidro of Syracuse, and died in Sicily, at an 
advanced age, in 408 u.c. He was a polished 
and excellently educated man of the world, 
with great knowledge of it, and on this 
he drew cloverly for hiv poems. He was 
blamod for courting the favour of the 
woalthy ond the powerful, and he was re- 
puted to have been the first who accepted 

yment for his poems; but even if he really 
lid frequently write postry to order, and 
for considerable sums'cf money, yet, with 
admirable tact, he knew how to keep every 
appearance of mercenary work far from his 
creations. To rare fertility of production 
he added extraordinary pootic gifts, that 
enabled him to produce remarkable, aud 
indeed perfect, work in the most varisd 
Dranches of lyric poetry, from the terne 
simplicity of the epigram to the elabornte 
structure of an antistrophic composition, 
‘His most celebrated works were hia epi- 
grame, of which many have been preserved, 
his elegies, and his dirges, which were 
referred even to those of Pindar. As may 
6 seen from the fragments of his clegies 
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and choice poams, he sought less to enchant 
by the grandeur of his ideas, like Pindar, 
than to touch by the sincerity of his senti- 
ment; and accordingly his carefully chosen 
language shows great smoothness, softness, 
and grace, and correspondingly melodious 
rhythms. Besides his other remarkable 

ents, he possessed a very powerful 
memory; he was on this account held to be 
the inventor of a method of improving the 
memory known as the mnemonic art, [This 
is recorded in the Parian Chronicle ; cp. 
Quintilian xi 2 § 41] 

Simplicius. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
the 6th century after Christ, and a native 
of Crltela, When Justinian in 629 closed 
the school of philosophy in which he taught 
at Athens, he and six other Plilsophors 
emigrated to the court of the Persian king 
Choxréas. When he made peace with 
Justinian in 533, and obtained from him 
Jeave for the philosophers to return un- 
molested, Simplicius wont to Alexandria, 
where he died in 549. We still possess 
some excellent commentaries of his on 
several writings of Aristotle (Categories, 
Physics, De Colo, De Antma), and on the 
Encheiviaton of Eptotatus. 

Sinis, or Sinnis. Son of Poseidon or 
(aceording to another account) son of Pblf- 
pémon; a robber who haunted the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and was called the pine-bender 
(Puyocamptes), because he tore travellora 
to pieces by bending down pines and then 
suddenly letting them go. He was killed 
by the youthful Theseus. 

Sindn. A kinsman of Odysseus, who, on 
the apparent departure of the Greeks from 
Trey, volunteered to stay behind, and per- 
sunded the Trojans to place the wooden 
howe within their citadel. (Cp. Trosan 
War.) 

Sipirium. The smaller curtain on the 
Roman stage, about half way between the 
front and the back. [It was drawn up 
between the scanes.] (See THEATRE.) 

Sirens (Gr. Seirents). The virgin 
daughters of Phoreya, according to later 
legend of Achalitis and one of the Muses. 
In Homer there are two, in later writers 
three, called Ligtia, Leukista, and Par- 
thindpe, or Aglaipheme, Molpe, and 
Thelaitptia. Homer describes them as 
dwelling between Circs’s isle and Scylla, 
on an island, where they sit in s flowery 
meadow, surrounded by the mouldering 
bones of men, and with their sweet song 
allure and infatuate those that sail by. 
‘Whoever listens to their song and draws 
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near them never again beholds wife and 
child. They know everything that bappena 
on earth. When Odysseus sailed past, he 
had stopped up the ears of his companions 
with wax, while he had made thein bind 
him to the mast, that he might hear their 
gong without danger|Od. xii 41-54, 153-200]. 
Orpheus protected the Argonauts from 
their spell by his own singing [Apollonius 
Rhodius, iv 903], As they were only to live 
till some one had sailed past unmoved by 
their gong, they cast thoinselves into the 
wea, on account eithor of Odysseus or of 
Orpheus and were changed to sunken rocks. 
When the adventures of Odyasens came to 
‘be localised on the Italian and Sicilian 
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shore, the seat of the Sirens was transferred 
to the neighbourhood of Naples and Sorrento, 
to the three rocky and uninhabited islets 
called the Sirenitse {the Strenum scipilt 
of Vergil, Ain, v 864; ep, Stating, Sileer it 
2,1), or to Capri, or to tho Sicilian pro- 
montory of Pétérum. There they were said 
to have settled, after vainly searching the 
whole earth for the lost Perstphdué, their 
former playmate in the meadows by the 
Acheldus; and later legend also assigned 
this as the time when they in part nssumed 
s winged shnpe. They were represented 
as great birds with the hoads of women, or 
with the upper part of the body like that 
af a woman, with the legs of birds, and with 
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or without wings (sce cut), At a later 
period they were sometimes regarded aa 
retaining their original character of fair 
and cruel tempters and deceivers. But 
they are more generally represented as 
singers of the dirge for the dead, and they 
were hence frequently placed as an orna- 
ment on tombs ; or as symbols of the magic 
of beauty, eloquence, and song, on which 
account their sculptured forms were seen 
on tbe funeral monuments of fair women 
and girls, aud of oratora and poets: for 
instance, om those of Isderités and Sophocles. 
{Bach ‘a’ Siren may be seen, beating her 

t and tearing her hair, above the sz 
of AristYin in the Street of Tombs at Athens. 
The National Museum at Athens contains 
several examples of stono Sirens, not as 
reliefs, but as separate figures “in the 
round”; and a funeral monument of this 
typo may be noticed on @ vase in the British 
Mnsenm (Cat, 0. 29), where the Siren is 
standing on a pillar ond playing the lyre, 
Cp. Euripides, Hel. 169; Antholoyta Pata- 
tina vii 710 and 481; with Miss Harrison's 
Myths of the Odyssey, pp. 146-182, and 
Jynology and Monuments of Athens, pp. 


Sirlus (Gr. Seir70e ; lit. “the scorcher”), 
The dog-star, representing among the con- 
stellations the dog of Oriin (¢.v.). 

Sisenne. A Roman historian. (See 
ANNALISTS.) 

Sistram. A kind of rattle, used in the 
worship of Isis, and borrowed, at the same 
time with it, from the Egyptians, Tt con- 
sisted of a thin oval band of metal, fastencd 
toa handle, and crossed by a number of little 
metal rods, bent at either end, and loosely 
insorted in the band. (See cut under Isis.) 

Sisyphus (fe. “the crafty”). The gon 
of Mélus, brother of Athamas, husband of 
the Pleisd Mérdpé. His aon is Glaucus, the 
father of Bollérdphon. He is regarded as 
the builder of Eph}ra (afterwards Corinth) 
and ns originator of the Isthmian Games. 
In legends he appears as extremely canning 
and crafty; in Homer he is called the 
“slyest of all men” (12, vi 153}. The rea- 
son why he is punished in the other world, 
where he is forced for ever to keep on 
rolling a block of stone to the top of a steep 
hill, only to see it roll again to the valley, 
and to start the toilsome task sgain (Od. 
xi 693], iu not mentioned by Homer; and 
later legends very on this point. Accordin; 
to the account which gives the best idea ol 
his cunning, Sisyphus discloses to the river- 
god Asdpns, in search of his daughter Agina 
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(see Hacua), how she had been carried off 
Zeus ; but this information was not given 
until Ascpne has satisfied the condition laid 
down by Sisyphu creating the spris 
Pelréné, which ever after euppled the citar 
del and town of Corinth (Pansanias ii 6 § 1}. 
Zeus desires to kill Sisyphus as pani 
ment for revealing the facts, aud sends 
Death to him; but Sisyphus fetters Death 
in strong chaing, and no one dios, till at last 
Ards sets him free and hands Sisyphus over 
to him, But he commands his wife not to 
inter him, and succeeds in persuading Plats 
and Perséphdué to Jet him return for awhile 
to the upper world in order to punish her 
want of love. Having no desire to return 
to Hades, he forgets his promise, and even- 
tually Hermés has to come and fetch him. 
ih the post-Homoric legends Odysseus, on 
account of his cunning, is made the son of 
Sisyphus and Anticleia (Sophocles, Ajax 
190, Phil. 417; Eur., Zph. at Aulis, 524). 
Sitdphyldicke. At’ Athons, a board, ori- 
inally consisting of ten members, five in 
16 City itself and five in the Peirwas, which 
superintended the corn trade, and prevented 
prices becoming exorbitant. {In the time 
of Aristotle (Constitution of Athens, 51) 
there were twenty in the city, and fifteen 
in the Peirwus.] (See Commerce.) 
Slaves, (I) Among the Greeks, beaides 
a class of sorfs like the Péneste: of ‘Phessaly 
and the /fvlots of Sparta, who had come to 
this condition through being conquered in 
war, we find, even in Homeric times, actual 
slaves, not differing to a very groat extent 
from the free. They seem to have been 
possessed in large numbers only by princes 
and chieftains, who either obeained them 
a8 booty on expeditions, or bought them 
from such robbers of men as the Phoni- 
cians. In historic times we find the insti- 
tution of slavery very much developed, 50 
that there is scarcely 'a State in which even 
poorer citizens do not own # male or female 
slave to do the rough work unworthy of a 
froo man. Tu Attica, when the Stato was 
in its moat flourishing condition, there were 
360,000 slaves, about four times the num- 
ber of free men. The Greeks justified 
‘slavery by alleging that there were certain 
barbarians who had been intended by nature 
to serve. As a matter of fact, the slaves 
were for the moat part barbarians, In ex- 
ceptions] cages Groeks also were captured 
in war; and were thus reduced to permanent 
slavery; but a8 8 rule they were exchanged 
or freed on paying aransom. The countries 
of Asia Minor, Thrace, and the northern 
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regions comprehended under the name of 

ia sent the greatest numbers to the 
slave-markets, of which the most important 
woreat Dalds,Chi¥s,and Byzantium, Athens 
also bad a alave-market, especially used by 
citizens who wished to expose slaves for 
sale that they wanted to get rid of, Most 
of the slaves in Attica were such as had 
been born from female slaves, The wealthy 
sometimes possessed several hundreds of 
them, of whom naturally only a part would 
be kept in the house. e of the remain 
der worked on the farms in the country, 
while others served on the merchantmen ag 
rowera or sailors; [others in the mines at 
Laurfum]; others again, either singly, or 
in numbers in a manufactory and under 
a superintendent, were engaged in some 
trade on their master’s account. The 
owners also sometimes let out slaves to 
others, Tho domestic slaves were employed 
in every conceivable kind of occupation in 
the house, and were also entrusted with 
the education of the boys, whom they had 
to accompany everywhere, especially to the 


school — to the paleeirg 38 oni 
were called pada gigi. leod, a8 & 
tren, the ecomonent Greck, if ‘ho ould 


ibly manage it, never went out unes- 
Sorted by a slave; while, if he was rich, o 
number of slaves followed him, 
Their treatment diffored according to the 
character and the pecuniary position of 
the owner, and also depended on their own 
good qualities and usefulness. In general, 
the Athenians wore noted for being more 
humane towarda their slaves than the rest 
of the Greeks. There were laws aleo that 
referred to them, aud protected them against 
exorssive-caprice and harshness. But they 
had no legal rights; they could neither 
bring » charge, nor appear as witnesses. It 
was only when they were put on the rack 
that their evidence had any weight attached 
toit. But the master could not kill a slave 
unless the latter had been condemned in a 
law-court; otherwise, he had to pay a 
penalty to somedivinity, If cruelly treated, 
a slave could seek protection, usually in the 
of Thésens, and claim to be sold to 
anot master. In case of maltreatment 
by stranger, the master could bring a legal 
action, and obtain heavy damages. Slaves 
had no particular dress prescribed for them 
by lew but were not allowed to let 
ir hair grow long. They wore not pro- 
hibited from entering temples and sanctus- 
riea or from taking part in public religious 
festivals; but they were excluded from the 
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use of the gymnasin and from the assem- 
blies of the people, Manumiasions were 
not rare, especially those made by a clause 
in the owner's will, or if a slave bought 
his freedom with the savings made by 
permission of his master; sometimes mant- 
mission was a reward for giving information 
abont grave crimes, or for distinguished 
service in war; for slaves were not un- 
frequently employed in military service, 
especially in the fleet as rowers and sailors, 
or a8 marines, For the position of the 
liberated slaves, ace FreEDMEN. At Athens 
there was aleo a special class of public 
slaves, Chief among them were those called 
Scijthe: or archers, at first 800, then 600, 
and finally even 1,800; the name Speustnit 
was also given thom from acertain Speusinus, 
who i said to have established this institu- 
tion [Pollux, viii 182, and Etymologicum 
Magnum). They served as police, and their 
office was at first on the market-place, and 
afterwards on the Aredpigus. They were 
further employed for military purposes, like 
the similar corps, also consisting of public 
slaves, of 200 mounted archers (hippdtoadter). 
The lowor servants of the State officials, 
such as oriers, scribes, beadles, gnol-kee) 
hangmen, were mostly (the last ‘mentioned 
always) public slaves, and so were the 
workmen at the mint. Their position was 
one of much greater freedom than that of 
the private slaves, and did not differ greatly 
from that of the méteci. 

(ITD) The Romans, like the Grocks, pos- 
sessed slaves from tho earliest times; but 
their numbor was at first tiling, on account 
of the small households of the old Romans, 
ond their simple manner of life. But great 
estates gradually became frequent, ond 
slavea wore used by preference for agricul- 
tural work, because they were not subject to 
levy for military service. Luxury beoame 
more general, and a number af wants, pre- 
viously unknown, were created by it; and 
in process of time the custom of employing 
slaves for industrial purposes was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. All this caused a 
continual increase in the number of slaves, 
until in some cases they were collected in 
several thousands. Some of these were 
born in the house, and were called vernee ; 
they were regarded es particalarly faithful 
and trostworthy, and enjoyed certain liber- 
ties accordingly. The remainder were for 
the most part acquired among the epoils of 
‘war, or were introduced from other coun- 
tries where slaves were kept. Those taken 
in war were sold by the quastor either on 
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the spot immodiately or at the nearest 
market-place, or, according to the technical 
terms, either sub hasta (under the lance) or 
sub corénd (under the wreath, which was 
placed on the head of captives in war to 
show that they were for sale). For this par- 
pose slave-dealers, whose profitable trade 
was regarded with contempt, were always 
represented in the train of Roman armies. 
‘They also bought slaves in great numbors 
at ne, Principal slave-marts, as at Romo 
and Délts. At Rome the adiles superin- 
tended this kind of business, on which the 
government levied a tax for import and a 
further tax on the sale. The slave was 
placed on a platform, with his feet 
whitened with chalk or gypsum, if he had 
just come across the sea, and with a label 
round his neck, showing his home, age, 
abilities, and bodily defecta, if any, the 
vendor being responsible for the correctness 
of these statements; if he would not bind 
himaelf in any such way, this was shown 
by placing a cap (pillétis) on the slave's 
head. Slaves distinguished for their beauty, 
their skill, or their literary or musical ac- 
complishments, were not exhibited publicly, 
but in special places, and to such as were 
able to pay the prices for them, which fre- 
quently ran very high. Those born in the 
house were also sold by private agreement, 
without being exposed. There were alaves 
of every nationality, and on this depended 
in general the names by which they were 
called and the work which was assigned 
them. The familia (a designation including 
all the slaves, or fémuili, belonging to the 
same master) waa generally divided into 
that of the country (familia rusftea) and 
that of the town (faniilia urbana). 

The work done by the slaves was of the 
most varied character, and the great diver- 
sity of their occupations is partly explained 
by the fact that almost evory kind of work 
required a special slave, aud it was con- 
sidered not consistent with good breeding, 
and a sign of poverty, if the same slave 
was entrusted with several different duties. 
Thus thore were in the country special 
slaves for the various branches of agricul- 
ture, horticnlture, and the tending of 
cattle, the cultivation of olives and vines, 
the keeping of bees and of poultry, and for 
the preserves ond fishponds. These slaves 
were under the supervision of tha vilfcua 
(farm-bailiff) or actor (steward), who hed 
to render the accounts to the master or his 


tative. 
The number of town-slaves was not due to 
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actual requirements, but depended on the 
Ynxurious fashions which became more and 
more prevalent in the last two centuries of 
the Republic, In older times the house 
and everything belonging to it wes in charge 
of the udiiius (majordomo, steward), who 
managed all household affairs, received and 
spent money, negotiated sales and 
chases, and disposed of the stores. When 
the extension of the household made it 
necessary to keep a special person to control 
the expenditure, the steward’s functions 
were limited to seeing that the honse and 
farniture were properly cleaned and in a 
good state, Besides him there were sub- 
ordinate servants for the various dwellings, 
the spare rooms for visitors, the shrine of 
the household gods, the images of the 
ancestors, the various kinds of furniture, 
the art collections, and the wardrobe; and 
there was also a porter (fan itor or onfldrtus) 
who, according to an old custom, was 
chained like a dog. [Suotonius, De Rict. 3; 
Columelln, 1 pr. §10; Ovid, Amdres i 6, 1.] 
The kitchen was in charge of a special 
chef, an even more expensive slave than the 
vilicus ; aud under hin were a host of aasis- 
tants, wood-carriers, market-men, pastry- 
cooks, etv. The service at table also neces- 
sitated a numerous attendance of dressers, 
Hervera, carvers, fore-tastera, cap bearers, 
table-clearers, and others, who similarly were 
under a special foremau, the ériclintarcha, 
who saw to the general arrangements and 
to the lighting. The master and mistress 
of the honse were served by special valots 
(citbtetilarti), who also had to announce 
visitors, and ‘pages and chambermaids and 
special servants for the bath and the toilette. 
It was considered of especial importance 
thot, when the master or mistress of the 
house left it on foot or in a litter, the slaves 
following them should be numerous and 
richly attired. Some slaves went before 
their master (anteambiildnes), especially the 
nomenclator, who informed his master of 
the names of the persons they met; others 
followed (péd%etqui); others again were told 
off for attending their master with torches 
and lanterns on leaving parties in the 
evening The litter of each member of the 
family was carried by from six to eight 
lecttcarti, porticularly strong mez, and by 
preference Cappedocians. For éravelling 
‘across country there was always a large 
escort, consisting of crowds of equerries, 
outriders, grooms, etc. The most important 
sition among the servants was occupi 
is those whom the moster himself chose to 
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assist him in his business or his recreations; 
as for instance those who attended to money 
matters and to the supervision of the slaves, 
secretaries, physicians, readers at meals or 
during the Fath or belore going to aleep, 
literary men, librarians, and transcribers of 
books. For other kinds of recreation there 
were also slaves who bad received a musical 
training, pantémtmi, fools, and jesters. 
The various classes of slaves had each 
ite special foreman, with a substitute whom 
he either received from his master, or 
bought with his savings. These formed 
the class of the ordindrti, who enjoyed 
the special confidence of their master; this 
class included such servants as looked after 
the food, clothing, and medical atton- 
dance of the slaves, the maintenance and 
watching of the various buildings, the 
accounts of the household (ccllartua), and 
the expenses of the mater (dispensator), 
Young slaves were trained for the various 
requirements of the household; according to 
their abilities, they were taught some trade 
or art, or had practice given them either 
in keeping accounts or in learned studies. 
‘Under the Empire, those who were destined 
to be pages received their education in 
special peda gogia or establishments, kept 
not only by the emperor, but also by private 
citizens. As in Greece, trained slaves were 
established in some trare by themselves, or 
let out on hire; such was the case even 
with slaves who were artists or men of 
learning. Even posts of independence, such 
as the administration of an estate in the 
country, or of a bank, or the command of » 
ship, were entrusted to slaves, who received 
achare in the profita, or paid intorest on the 
capital invested, or a fixed sum of money 
when the capital was their owa, For the 
slaves were allowed to acquire a private 
fortune (péc@lium) from what they saved 
on their allowances and from the regular 
profits of their service. ‘The masters re- 
garded this arrangement with favour, espe- 
cially as it represented a kind of caution 
money in case any damage was done, 

‘The Roman slave was, in tho eyes of the 
law, a mere chattel, and hence Steolnialy 
without any rights and completely expose 
to the caprice of his master. The latter could 
compel him to do the meanest and most 
shameful things, could torture or kill him, 
or cast him out when he was old or weakly; 

, and as this treatment was legally permitted, 
| it wes carried out in tice when occasion 
offered. Special cruelty was experienced by 
the country-alaves, who worked in chains in 
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rt of Italy, and were 
work-house (ergastiilum) at 
night; some of them were branded, or had 
ono half of their heads shaven. It was 
therefore a severe punishment for a town- 
slave to be sent into the country. 

The usual mode of killmg slaves wae 
crncifixion, which was put down by the 
Christian emperors. If a slave dared to 
‘wreak vengeance on his master, every slave 
who wag under the same roof at the time 
‘was put to death with him. Thiscruclty of 
treatment, which grew continually in the 
last centuries of the Republic, brought on 
repented and terrible insurrections of the 
slaves. Under the Empire they received 
some legal protection ; in its very beginning, 
the master’a right to condemn his slaves 
to fight with wild beasts was taken away 
from him and transferred to a regular judge: 
the prefect of the city at Rome, and the 
procnrator in the provinces. ‘These officials 
were algo empowered, by Anténinus Pins, 
to receive the complainta of slaves about 
cruel treatment, and to sell the slaves to 
anothor master, in case their complaints 
were found to rest on truth. Hadrian 
deprived the owners of the right of killing 
and torturing slaves at their pleasare, or 
of selling them to keepers of gladiatorinl 
schools or to procurors: and, finally, Con- 
sutine placed the intentional killing of a 
slave on @ level with murder, A kind of 
married relation between slaves, called 
contiiberntum, wea permitted at an early 
time. Under the Empire, it became a rule 
to regard it as lasting and indissoluble, and 
even to celebrate the marriage of slaves 
by wedding festivities. Having no legal 
rights, the slave could not give evidence in 
a law court, and, ag in Greece, only what 
he said when under torture was 
worthy of credit, The Roman, like the 
Athenian, government had public slaves 
(servi pubtten, who, on the whole, had the 
fame Tegal position as the private slaves. 
They lived in public buildings nasigned to 
them by the censors, and received from the 
publie chest a yearly sum to pey for their 
board (ctharta). They were partly em- 

Joyed aa custodians of temples and public 
Pailtings (efit, partly as servante to 
the various priesthoods and to those magis- 
trates who had duties relating to the police, 
namely, the censora and odiles (who under 
A jtus had under their control a familia 
ot 600 eevot publict for the prevention of 
fires), the overseers of the water supply, 
and of the prisons, and those who to 

D.C. A. 


the greater 
ins 
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see capital sentences carried ont, The 
slaves of the latter included the hangman 
(carntfex) who wes entrusted with the 

duty of executing slaves, and who 
had to live outside the Eaguiline Gate. 
(See also Frexpsen.) 

Sleep (Gr. Hypnis ; Lat. Somnus), The 
son of Night and twin-brother of Death (¢.v.) 
(2. xiv 231; xvi 672). With his brother 
Death, according to Hesiod, he dwells in 
tho eternal darkness of the farthest West 
(Theog. 759]. Thence he sweeps over land 
and sea, bringing sleep to men and gods, 
since he has power over all alike, and coul 
Yall to sleep even Zeus himself. On the 
chest of Cypsélus at Olympia, both brothers 
were depicted as boys sleeping in the arms 
of their mother, Death being painted in 
black and Sleep 'in white (Pausanias, v 18 
§ 1}, Sleep was represented in art in very 
various forms and situations, and froquently 
with the wings of an eagle or a butterfly 
op his forehead, and a poppy-stelk and a 
horn, from which he dropped slamber upon 
those whom he lulls to rest. The earlier con- 
ception made Dreams the sisters of Sleep, 
but in later times the dream-god figures as 
his son. Hermés was also « god of sleep, 

Sling (Gr. gpliendiné; Lat, funda). A 
weapon for hurling missiles, consisting of 
‘8 thong, broad in the middle and growing 
narrower towards the ends, The missile 
was either a round stone of the size of o 
hen's egg, a ball of baked clay, or a leaden 
bolt cast in the shape of an acorn. It was 
placed in the broad part of the thong, end 
the slinger (Gr. sphenddnetes ; Lat, fun- 
itor), holding the thong by both ends in 
in one hand, swang it several times round 
his head, and discharged the ball et the 
mark by means 
of letting go one 
end of the thong. 
‘The most famor 
slingers of anti- 
qnity were the 
inhabitants of the 
Balearic Isles; 
they carried 
three clings, made 
of plaited rashes, 
hair, and the 
sinews of wild 
beasts, for long, 

‘and intermediate shots respectively. 
‘Various leaden alingbolta, bearing marks or 
cheracteristic inscriptions, have been pre- 
served. Under the Empire there came into 
use the sling-staff (Lat. fusttbdlus), a staff 

ee 








oumarn, 
(Tenjen’s Golumn, Home) 
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four feet in length, to the end of which a 
leathern sling was fastened. One thong of 
this reached to the other end of the staff, 
snd was together with this held fast by the 
fustibdlator, who swung tho staff several 
— ran head, and suddenly let go 
the lon, us ing a larger 
missile with much proater foros than was 
possible with a simple sling. 

Soceus. A loose slipper, or light, low 
shoe, fitting either foot, which the Romans 
adopted from the Greeks. It was the 
characteristic of comedy, as the cdthuenus 
was of tragedy [Horace, 4. P. 80 (of the 
iambic motre): “Huno soccé cdpér’ pdem, 


esque cothurni”}, 

eratell. ‘Among the iste the socit, as 
distinguished sin constitutional law from 
Roman sabjecta, were the allies who, while 
their independence was recognised, stood 
in a more or leas dependent relation to tha 
Roman State. Under the Republic, up to 
the time when the right of citizenship was 
conferred on all the free inhabitants of 
Italy (89 8.0,), the Latina, and the Italian 
communities on the same footing with them, 

joyed a priviloged position amongst the 
other allies, In the military organization 
of the Roman Republic the contingents 
which they furnished were called socii, in 
contradistinction to the legions and the 
non-Itelian auxiliaries. (See AuxILia, and 
ep. Lecion.) Socit nitvaies are the crews, 
furnished by the allied towns, of the ships 
of war. 

Bioratés. Of Athens; born 469 B.0., son 
of the sculptor Séphroniscus and the mid- 
wifo Phentrété. He pursued for a time 
hie father’s art, but soon gave it up, 
holding it to be his proper task in life to 
labour at the moral and intellectuel im- 
provement of himeelf and his friends. His 
indifference to external necessities enabled 
him to bear his poverty with the same 
equanimity which he proserved in dealing 
with the quarreleome temper of his wife 
Xanthipps. He took no part in affairs of 
State, yet did not withdraw from the per- 
formance of his duties as a citizen in war 
and peace. He did not give formal instruc- 
tion, but sought by means of dialectical dis- 
course, in which any one might join without 
payment, to lead on the young people who 
used to collect around him to think and act 
in eccordance with reason. Different as 
ere the representations of him given by his 
popils X&ndphon and Plato, yet the 
in this, thet he was a character of sbsclate 
moral purity, whose clear peace of mind 
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was troubled by no passion, in whom 
reasun at all times asserted ita supremacy 
over sensuality, and whom no considera- 
tions could move from the declaration of 
his convictions. He preserved this un- 
shaken fidelity to his convictions, not only 
in earlier passages of his life, but slao 
at the time when = capitel charge was 
Dronght against him, of being out of accord 
with the religion of the State, of intro- 
ducing new gods (an accusation founded 
upon his belief in the demon, an inward 
voice, which used to warn him from evil 
and urge him towards good), and of cor- 
rupting youth. Although it would heve 
deen an easy thing for him to have escaped 
the sentence of death, he did not hesitate 
for a moment in giving expression to his 
conviction in the most open manner, and 
for that conviction was pat to death by 
being compelled to drink a draught of 
hemlock. (Sec also PurLosopay and PLaTo, 
with cut.) 

Sodalitis, [The word properly means 
an association or club, and was especially 
applied to the) religious brotherhood 
the Romans. By order of the Stat 
attended to the cult of some pat 
object of worship by jointly celebrating 
certain sacrifices and feasts, especially on 
oe anniversary of the foundation of that 


it. 

The members, called sodatee, stood in a 
legally recognised position of mutual obliga- 
tion, Thich did not allow any one of them 
to appear against another aa 8 prosecutor 
in a criminal cage, or to become patronus 
of the prosecutor of a sodalis, or to offi- 
ciate a8 judge upon a sodalis. Such a 
brotherhood were the Sodales Augustales, 

jinted A.D. 14 by the Senate for the cult 
the deified Angustus, a college of 21, 
and afterwards of 38, members of senatorial 
which algo took upon itself the calt 
of Claudius after his deification, and bore, 
after that, the official title Sodales Augue- 
tales Claudialés, Besides these there were 
the Sodales Flaviales Titiales for the cult 
of Vespasian and Titus, the Hadrianales 
for that of Hadrian, Anfonintani for thet 
of Antoninus Pius and of the successively 
deified emperors. (Cp. CoLLEctim.) 

[Tho sooular clubs, sidalttates, or collegta 
e@dattcta, were, in the later Republican 
age, much turned to account for political 
objects, end their organisation used for 
porpooss of bribery. See Cicero's speech 

Plancio. It was very common for 
young Romans to belong to an ordi 
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sodalitas, Both Horace and Ovid were 
maembers of one. 

BOL. Tho Italien sun-god, identified with 
the Greek Haltés (¢.v.), 

Sdliriom. A sundial (see Gown); also 
the flat roof of the Roman dwelling-house 
(see House, 2). 

Soldiers. Greek, see Warzare. Roman, 
gee Legion. For the game of “soldiers” 
(ladus latrunciilorum), see Games. 

S5léa, The shos usually worn by Romans 
when at home. Outside the house they 
wore it only when going out to dinner. 
During the meal iteelf it was taken off. It 
‘was a strong sole of wood, cork, or leather, 
which wes fastened on the foot by two 
straps, One of these passed between the 
great toe and the second toe, and was con- 
nected *by @ buckle or otherwisé with a 
strap running lengthwise over the instep. 
The aecond strap went round the ankle. 
(See cuts to SaNDALIOM.) 

Solidus. A Roman gold coin, introduced 
by the emperor Conatantine about 312 a.p. 
which remained in uso until the downfall 
of the Byzantine empire; its weight was 
vy Wb. its value 129. 83d. (See further 
under CornaGe.) 

Solinus (Gaius Jaltus). A Roman writer 
who composed, probably in the second half 
of the Srd century a.p., a collection of 
Mémirabitta (Collectanta Rerum Mémbra- 
bittum, better Imown by its later title 
Polyhistor), The most important portion 
(the geographical) is an abstract of a treatise 
on geography compiled from Pliny’s Natural 
History. 

Sdliam. See Barus and Carrs, 

Slén, Of Athens, son of Bxécestidés, 
born about 640 u.0,, died 559, the famous 
Athenian lawgiver. (See below on the 
Soontan Constitution.) He is one of the 
“Sevon Wise Men.” He also holds a high 

osition amongst the lyric, and especially 
Emongat the elegiao, poota of Greece. The 
noble patriotism and kindly wisdom which 
marked the whole of his life found expres- 
sion in his poems, which were in part con- 
nected with the political condition of his 
own city, and were also intended to teach 
universal principles of humanity in an 
appropriate poetical form. His elegies are 
waid to have amounted to 5,000 lines in all. 

Among bis political clegies may be men- 
tioned that on Salamis, by which, in his 
earlier years, he roused his fellow citizens 
to reconquer that island when it had been 
taken from them by the Megarians; slso 
his Exhortations to the Athenians. To hia 
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sthical elegies belong the Exhortations to 
Himself. Of the leat two poems in par- 
ticular we possess extensive fragments (in 
which the elegiac measure ig raiaad to a 
new dignity by being made the vehicle of 
ethical teaching. One of the finest frag- 
menta owes its preservation to ita being 
quoted by Demosthenes, De Falsa Lega- 
tine, § 255). There are also some frag- 
ments of minor 8 in iambica and 
trochaics as well ag a skdltén. [In Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens, 5 12, wa 
have several quotations from Solon's ‘poems, 
including about twenty lines which are 
otherwise unknown,] 

Solonian Constitution. At the time of 
Solon the Athenian State was almost falling 
to pieces in consequence of dissensions be- 
tween the parties into which the population 
was divided. Of these the Diacrtt, the 
inhabitants of the northern mountainons 
region of Attica, the poorest and most 
oppressed section of the population, de- 
manded that the privileges of the nobility, 
which had till then obtained, should be 
utterly set sside, Another party, prepared 
to be contented by inoderate concexsions, 
was composed of the Purdté, the inhabitants 
of the stretch of const called Paralia, The 
third was formed by the nobles, called 
Pédigis or Pédtaci, because their property 
lay for the moxt part in the pédiin, the 
level and most fruitful part of the country: 
Solon, who enjoyed the confidence of al 
parties on account of his tried insight aud 
sound judgment, was chosen archon by a 
compromise, with full power to put an end 
to the difficulties, and to restore peace by 
means of legislation, One of tho primary 
measures of Solon was the Seisachtheia 
(disburdening ordinance), This gave an 
immediate relief by cancelling all debte, 
public and private. At the same time be 
made it illegal for the future to secure 
debta upon the person of the debtor {Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens, 6). 

He also altered the standard of coinage 
[and of weights and measures, by intro- 
ducing the Euboic standard in place of the 
Pheidonian or Zginetan, i. 10]. 100 new 
drachme were thus made to contain the 
same amount of silver as 73 old drachmm. 

He further instituted a timocracy (q.v.), by 
which the exclusive rights which the nobles 
had till then possessed were set aside, and 
those who did’ not belong to the nobility 
received a share in the rights of citizens, 
according to a scale determined by their 
property and their corresponding services 
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to the State, For this purpose he divided 
the population into four classes, founded 
on the possession of land. (1) Pentacastd- 
médimni, who had at least 600 medimni 
(750 bushels) of corn or meétrete of wine 
or oil aa yearly income. (2) Hippas, or 
knights, with at least 300 medimné. '(8) 
Zeugite (possessors of & yoke of oxen), with 
at least 150 medimni, (4) Thetés (workers 
for wages), with less than 150 medimni of 
yearly income. Solon’s legislation only 
grented to the first three of these four 
classes 8 vote in the election of ible 
officers, and only to the first class the power 
of election to the highest offices; as, for 
instance, that of archon. The fourth class 
was excluded from all official positions, but 
possessed tho right of voting in the general 
public assemblies which chose officials 
and passed laws. ‘They had also the right 
of taking part in the trials by jury which 
Solon had instituted. The first three 
classes were bound to serve ns hoplites; 
the cavi ‘was raised out of tho first two, 
while the fourth class was only employed as 
light-armed troops or on the flect, and appa- 
rently for eA Tho others served without 
pay. The holders of office in the State were 
algo unpaid. Solon established as the chief 
consultative body the Council of the Four 
Hundred (sec Boutz), in which only the 
fret three classes took part, and as chief 
administrative body the Areopagus (¢.v.) 
which was to be filled up by thoae who 

been ons. Besides this, he 
promulgated a code of laws embracing the 
whole of public and private life, the salu- 
wy effecta of which lasted long after the 
end of hia constitution. 

{According to Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens, 4, 8 Council of 401 members was 
part of Driicdn's constitution (about 621 
BC.). The members were selected lot 
from the whole body of citizens. lon 
(who was archon in 694) reduced the 
Council to 400, one hundred from each of 
the fou tribes; and extended in some 
particulars the powers already possessed 
the Areopagus (ib. 8).] Bee y 

Somnus. Tho Roman god of sleep (¢.v.). 

Sophists (Gr. sdphistai). Properly « 
name given by the Greeks to hie 
who pircen knowledge, or a Perticalsr 
knowledge or a particular art. the 
Seven Wise Men are often thus called; but 
the name was especially applied to the 
educated men of ready speech, who, from 
about the year 450 B.c,, used to travel 
through Greece from place to place, and 
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imparted what they knew for money. They 
have the merit of having popularized the 
interest in knowledge which had up to that 
time been confined within narrow circles, 
and especially of having contributed to the 
formation of eloquence. For they were the 
first to make style an object of study, and 
to institute serious investigations into the 
art of rhetorical expression. Their teach- 
ing was chiefly intended to give their 
pupils versatility in the uso of speech, 
Ind thus to fit’ them for taking part. in 
public life, As the subject of their dis- 
courses, they chose by preference questions 
of public interest to persona of general 
education, Tho oxpreasion, however, al- 
ways remained the important thing, while 
positive knowledge fell more and more 
into the background, Some of them even 
started from the position, that virtue and 
knowledge were only subjective notions. 
Protdgords of Abdéra, who appeared about 
446 B.C, is named os the first Sophist; 
after him the most important is Gorgias 
of Laontini; Prodicus of Cton and Hipptas 
of Bi Fab Siege aprile the a 
two. erever they 4) especially 
jn Athens, they were Feceived with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and many flocked to 
hear them. Even such men #8 Pericles, 
Euripides, and Socrates sought their society ; 
and tes owed to them much thet was 
suggestive in his own pursuit of practical 
philosophy, though, on the other hand, he 
persistently attacked the principles under- 
lying their public teaching. ese prip- 
ciples became further exaggerated under 
their successors, who did uot think they 
needed even knowledge of fact to talk as 
they pleased about everything. Accord- 
ingly the akill of the Sophist dogenerated 
into mere technicalitiesand complete absence 
‘of reason, and became absolutely contemp- 
tible, [Sce Grote’s History of Greece, chap, 
Ixvii, and Dr, H. Sidgwick’s eenay in the 
Journal of Phitology, iv 288,] 

‘With the revival of Greek eloquence, 
from about the boginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., the name of Sophist attained o 
new distinction. At that time the name 
was given to the professional orators, who 

d in public with great pomp and 
dulivered dechzmations either prepared be- 
forehand or improvised on the epot. Like 
the earlier Sophists, they want generally 
from place to place, and were overwhelmed 
with applause and ‘with marka of distinc- 
tion by their contemporaries, including 
even the Roman emperors. Dion Chrysos~ 
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tom, Merodes Atticus, Aristides, Lucian, 
and Philostratus the elder, belong to the 
flourishing period of this second school of 
Sophista, a period which extends over the 
whole of the 2nd century, They appear 
afresh about the middle of the 4th contury, 
devoting their philosophic cultare to the 
zealous but unavailing defence of paganism. 
Among thom was the emperor Julian and 
his contemporaries Libintus, Himarius, 
and Thimistive. Sjaestus may be con- 
sidered as the last Sophist of importance. 
Sdphiolés, One of the three great (Greek 
trogedians, con of SSphillus, the wealthy 
owner of a manufactory of armonr, was 
born probably in 495 B.C. in tho deme 
Colonue near Athons. He received « care- 
fal education in music, gymnastics, and 
dancing, and as a boy of fifteen was chosen 
to lead the em sung by the chorus of 
boys after the victory of Silimix, He 
afterwards showed his musical skill in 
public, when he reprevented the blind 
singer Thimjrfs in his drama of the aame 
namo, and played the cithirs with such sac- 
cosa that he was painted as Thamyris with 
the cithara in the St& Poictlé. Again, 
in the play called the Nazsteda, he won for 
himself general admiration in acting the 
part of the prinooss of that name, by tho 
dexterity and grace with which he strack 
the ball [Athenaus, p. 20K]. In all things 
his external appearance and demesnour was 
the reflex of his lofty mind. At his ver 
first appenrance ay a tragic poet in 466, 
‘when 27 yoars old, te gained a victory over 
Asch¥lus, who was thirty years older, and 
from that time to extreme old age he kopt 
the first place in tragedy. Unlike Ee 
chylus and Euripides, he never accepted 
the invitations of foreign princes, ‘Though 
jossessing no special inclination or fitness 
lor political affairs, as bis friend, the poet 
Ton of ChYds, declares, he yet took his part 
in public life. Thus, in 440 3.c. he was 
one of the ten generals who, with Pericles, 
were in command of the fleet sent against 
Stints. Owing to his practical skill he was 
also employed in negotiations with the allies 
of Chiog and Samos. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War he was agnin one of tho generals, 
together with Nictas. In 435, as Helland- 
éamias, he was at the head of the manage- 
mont of the treasure of the allies, which 
was kept on the Acrépalis; and, when the 
question dtose in 418, of giving to the State 
an oligarchieal constitution, he was on the 
commission of preliminary investigation. 
He also filled = priestly office. 
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‘The charm and the refinement of hia 
weem to have won him many 

friends. Among them was the historian 
Hérddétus, who much resembled him. He 
was also deemed by antiquity as a man 
specially beloved by the gods, especially by 
Asclepiug, whose priest ho probably was, 
and who’ waa said to have granted him 
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health and vigour of mind to extreme old 
age. By the Athenian Nicostrita he had a 
son, Jéphdn, who won some repute as a tragic 
poet, and by Thébris of Stcftn another son, 
AristOn, father of the Sophocles who gained 
fame for himself by tragedies of his own, 
and afterwards by the production of his 
grandfather's dramas, There was a sto 
that a quarrel arose between Sophocles 

his son Iophon, on scoount of his pre- 
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ference for this grandson, and that, when 
summoned by Iophon before the court as 
weak in mind and unable to manage his 
affairs, he obtained his own absolute ac- 
quittal by reading the chorus on his native 

in the Gidtpte Célonzus [Pintarch, 
Moralia, p. 775 B). But this appears to be 
& legend Founded ‘on a misunderstood plea- 
santry of a comic poet. The tales of his 
death, which happened in 405, ere also 
mythical, According to one account, he 
was choked by e grape; according to 
others, he died either when publicly re- 
citing the Antigone, or from excessive joy 
at some dramatic victory. The only fact 
unanimously attested by bis contemporaries 
is, that his death was as dignified as his 
life, A singular story is conuected even 
with his faneral. We are told that Dio- 
nysus, by repeated spperitions in dreams, 
prompted the genere! of tho Spartans, 
‘who were then investing Athens, to grant 
trace for the burial of the poet in the 
family grave outside the city. On his 
tomb stood a Siren asa symbol of the charm 
of poetry. After his death the Athenians 
worshipped him as a hero and offered an 
annual sacrifice in his memory. In later 
times, on the proposal of the orator Lycur- 
gus, & bronze statue was erected to him, 
togothor with Aschylus and Enripides, in 
the theatre, and of his dramas, as of theira, 
an authorized and standard copy was made, 
in order to protect them against arbitrary 
alterations. 

Sophocles was a prolific post. The 
number of his pieces is given as between 
123 and 130, of which above 100 are 
known to us by their titles and by frag- 
monts, But only seven have been pro- 
served complete: The Trachtnte (so named 
from the choras, and treating of the death 
of Hérkclés), the Ajaa, the Phtloctet's, the 
Electra, the Gidipas Thrannus, the Edipue 
at Colonus, and the Antigone. The last- 
mentioned play was produced in the spring 
of 440; the Piidloctetes in 410; the Edipus 
at Colonue was not pat on the stage until 
401, after his death, by his grandson 
Sophocles. Besides tragedies, Sophocles 
composed pawans, elegies, epigrams, and a 
work in prose on the chorns, With his 
tragedies he gained the first prize more 
than twonty times, and stil! mors often the 
second, but never the third. Even in his 
lifetime, and indeed through the whole of 
antiquity, he was held to be the most 
fect of ti liana; one of the ancient 
writers calls him the “pupil of Homer” 
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[Vita Anon, ad fin], If Eechylus is the 
crestor of Greek tragedy, it was Sophocles 
who brought it to perfection. He extended 
the dramatic action (1) by the introduction 
of a third sotor, while in his last pieces he 
even added a fourth; and (2) by due 
subordination of the chorus, to which, how- 
ever, he gave a more artistic development, 
while he increased ity numbera from twelve 
to fifteen persons. He also perfected the 
costumes and decoration, ejecting the 
plan of Zechylus, by which one story was 
carried through three successive plays, he 
made every tragedy into a complete work 
of art, with a separate and complete action, 
the motives for every detail being most 
skilfully devised. His art waa especially 
shown in the way in which the action is de- 
veloped from the character of the dramatis 
persone, Sophocles’ great mastery of his 
‘art appeare, above all, in the clearness with 
which he pourtreys his characters, which 
are developed with a scrupulous attention to 
details, and in which he does not content 
himeolf, like AAschylus, with mere outlines, 
nor, a8 Euripides often did, with copies 
from common life. His heroes, too, are 
ideal figures, like those of Mechylus. While 
they Jack the superhuman loftiness of the 
earlior poet’s creations, they have a certain 
ideal truth of their own. Sophocles suc- 
ceeding in doing what was impossible for 
schylns and Euripides with their peouliar 
temperaments, in exprossing the nobility of 
the female character, in its gentleness as 
well as in its heroic courage. In contrast 
to Euripides, Sophooler, like Aschylus, is 
profoundly religious; and the attitude which 

6 adopts towards the popular religion is 
marked by an instinctive reverence. The 
grace peculiar to Sophocles’ nature makes 
itself felt even in his language, the charm 
of which was universally praised by the 
ancients. With his noble simplicity he 
takes in this respect aleo a middle place 
between the weightiness and boldness of 
the language of Hschylus, and the emooth- 
ness etd rhetorical embellishment which 
distinguish that of Euripides. 

Bophrin. Of Syracuse. A Greek writer 
of mimes, an elder contemporary of Eari- 
pides. He composed in the Dorian dialect 
prose dialogues, partly serious, partly comic, 
which faithfully represented scenes of actual 
Hfe, mostly in the lower classes, interspersed. 
with numerous proverbs and° colloquial 
forms of speech, In spite of their prose 
form, Sophron’ led as 


's mimes‘ were 
poems by the ancients. In Athens they 
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sre said ed bers become known 

lato, who ht very highly of thi 
end nade use of thom for the dramatic 
form of his dielognes [Quintilian, i 10 § 17; 
Diogenes Laertins iii 18}. After his death 
it is said thot they were found under his 
pillow, together with the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. In the Alexandrine age, Theo- 
oritus took them for a pattern in his Idylls 
[especially in the Adontazase, Zd, 16}. The 
Greck grammarians also paid particular 
attention to them on account of the popular 
idioms they contained, The fragments pre- 
served aro ao scanty, that they give no notion 
of the contents twa form of the pieces; in 
any nse they cannot have been intended 
for public representation. hhron’s 601 
Xénarchua, who lived during the reign 
Dydnystus I, alao wrote mimes, 

Bophrénistee, Officers amongst the Greeks 
who looked after the moral behaviour of 
the youth in the gymnasia (q.v.). [Aristotle, 
Constitution oe Athens, 42.) 

Sérinus. A’ physician from Ephesus, 
who lived in the first half of the 2nd 
century A.D. under Trajan and Hadrian. 
His writings are now represented by a work 
of considerable extent on the diseases of 
‘women, and a surgical treatise on fractures, 
The writings of Calins Aurélianus (g.v.) on 
Acute and Chronic Diseases are translated 
from him, 

Sorab (properly “Joie”. Small tablets 
used for augury in different parts of Italy, 
especially in the temple of Fortina at Pre- 
neste (Cicero, De Divin. ii 41 § 86). They 
were of oak or bronze, with some enying 
engraved upon them, and were shuffled an 
drawn bya boy. Seventeen such sayings 
(four in the original bronze, and the rest 
copies) are still preserved. They are known 
ag the sortes Pranestine, but they appear to 
have really belonged to the oracle of Géryon 
at Pitavium (Padua). 

‘The samo name was given (1) to passages 
of some book used to foretell events, the 
method being to open the book at random, 
for which purpose Christians used the 
Bible; or ot to lines of poetry, especially 
of Vergil, written on leaves, and drawn at 
haphazard. [Sorter Vergitane are men- 
tioned in Sparttanus, Hadrian 2, and alluded 
to in Lampridins, Alex. Severus 14.—In 
the cut give under Mara, Lachésia is 
holding three sortes,] 

Soaigénds. A Greek mathematician from 
Egypt, who assisted Cwear in the correc- 
tion of the Roman calendar in 46 B.c. (Cp. 
CALENDAR.) 
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Boniphinds. Of Syracuse; a Greek tra- 
gen cf the Alexandrine Pletas (q.v.), who 

ved about 800 nc. Of his plays only & 
fow lines have been preserved. 

Sbaithéns. Of Alexandria in the Troad; 
a Greck tragedian, one of the Alexandrine 
Patas (gv.). He lived in the first half 
of the 3rd century 2,0, in Athens and in 
Alexandria in Egypt. In an epigram of 
the Greek Anthology {vii 707] he is cele- 
brated as the restorer of the satyric drama, 
‘We still possess an interesting fragment 
of his satyrio plays, the Daphnia [twenty- 
one Hines in Nouck’s Tragicorum Gr. 
Fragm., p. 822, ed, 1889], 

Boapita (“the saving goddesa”), Epi- 
thet of several Roman goddesses (e.g. of 
Juno), 

Sdaus. A celebrated artist in mosaic 
who was working apparently at the time o! 
the Attilide in Pergimén. It was there 
that he executed his famous work, “The 
Unswept House” (dadrotis ofkds), 80 called 
decause remnants of food, and all that ia 
usually swept away, were represented 
strewn about in the most artistic wi 
the floor. “Much to be admired 
work [says Pliny, xxxvi 184] is a dove 
drinking, and darkening the water by tho 
shadow of its head; while other doves are 
sunning and pluming themselves on the 
rim of the vessel.” This is copied in the 
mosaic [found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, 
and now} in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome, (Sve Mosaics, fig. 1) 

Bétidés. A Greck’ post from Maroneis 
in Thrace, who lived at Alexandria under 
Ptolemy Phriidelphus about 276 Bc, He 
is said to have been drowned in the sea in 
@ leaden chest for some sarcastic remark 
about the marriage of the king with his 
own sister Arsindé. He composed in Ionic 
dialect and in a peculiar metre named after 
him (Sotadetis or Sotddtciis versus), pooms 
called cfnedi, malicions satires partly on 
indelicate subjects, which were intended for 
recitation sccompanied by o mimic dance, 
and also travesties of mythological subjects 
such as the Diad of Homer. He found 
numerous imitators. 

Sétér (“saviour”). An epithet of several 
Greek gods (e.g. of Zeus), {and also of several 
kings, e.g. Ptolemy I, king of Egypt]. 

Sparti (Gr. Spartoi, ‘the men sown”), 
The men in fall armour who sprang up 
from the teeth of the dragon of Arés when 
gown by Cadmus. On their birth the 
immediately fought with one another, ti 
only five remained. The survivors helped 








¢ 
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Cadmus to found Thebes, and were the 
ancestors of the Theban nobility. 

Spartiénus. A Roman historian. (See 
Scrtptorrs Historu# AucustTZ.) 

artiit@. In Sparta the ruling class of 
those who had the full righta of citizens, as 
distinguished from the subject FPerteci 
and Helote (q.v.). They were the descen- 
dants of the Dorians, who had formerly 
conquered the land under the leadershi 
Arietédémus. As to the manuer in which 
they were divided, see Puyuz. Their 
number is aaid never to have exceeded 
10,000, and, as they ‘were utterly opposed 
to the admission of foreign elements, it was 
constantly decressing. At the time of the 
Persian wars it still amounted to 8,000, 
ebout 820 B.0, to little more than 1,000. 

They were called Admoiol (mon sharing 
equal rights), with reference to the equality 
established amongat them by the legislation 
of Lyourgus, (1) in their education (g.v.), 
which was exclusively directed towards fit- 
ting them for wervice in war; (2) in their 
way of living, especially in the meals which 
they had in common (sce Syssitia); (3) 
in their property; (4) and in their political 
rights, 

To every family of Spartiate on equal 
portion of Innd was assigued by Lycurgus, 
with a nimaber of heots who ba setlied 
upon it, who to cultivate the proj 
ahd deliver tho produce to its ponsespore Ts 
Spartiate themaelvos were not allowed to 
engage in a handicraft, or in trade, or in agri- 
culture; their wholo life had to bo devoted 
to the service of the State, and therefore 
they hed their abode in Sparta itself. The 
allotted land and the helots were accounted 
State property, and the possesyors had no 
kind of right todispose of them. Families 
which were dying ‘out were preserved by 
adopting sons of families related to them, 
and similarly heiresses were married to 
men without inheritance of their own. 
If « family consisted of several male 
members, theu the eldest was considered 
as head of the family, and had to sup- 
port his brothers. ‘Tho original equality 
of property came to an end, partly 
through the extinction of many families A 
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cratic equality long continued in torm ; and 
only those whe did not falfil the conditions 
attached to the equality of rights, or who 
did not obey the injunetions of Lycurgus as 
to the education of the young, and as to 
the life of adult citizens, or who did not 
contribute to the common meals, suffered a 
diminution of their political rights, This 
involved exclusion from the government 
and administration of the State, as well as 
from the right of electing or being elected 
to office; but the punishment affected the 
individual only, and did not descend to his 
children, nor did it tonch his position in 
personal law. 

» The Roman personification of 
hope, especially of hope for a good harvest, 
and (in later’ times)’ for the blessing of 
children. There were several temples to 
Specs in Rome. She was represented as a 

outhful figure, moving along lightly in a 

long robe, which was raised a little im her 

Jeft hand, whilo her right bore a Lud, either 
closed or just about to open. In the course 
of time came to be usually considered 
as a goddess of the future, invoked at 
births and marriages, and on similar ooca- 
sions, 

Sphwriatériam (Gr, sphaivisterton), A 
court for the game of ball in the qunnara 
and therma. Sphoristtce was the name 
of the art of laying at ball er . 

Sphenddnd. fastening for tl 
the Greek women. (See Hair.) 

- Bphinx (“the throttler”), A monater 
borrowed from Egyptian religion and sym- 


hair of 


bolism, originally represented with the body 
of a, winged lion and the breast and head of « 
maaiden, and subsoquently in still more won- 
derfui forms (as @ maiden with the breast, 








and the transference of their lot of 
ground, partly by the silent abrogation + 
of the old law, which did not allow the 

Spartiates to possess silver or gold, but 

chiefly after the law of Epttid&us, by which 
the free disposal of Tend was allowed, if 
not by sal, at least by gift during lifetime 
and by will. But the principle of aristo- 
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feet, and olawsof a lion, the tail of a serpent 
and the wings of a bird; or asa lion in front 
and s human being behind, with vulture's 
claws and eagle’s wings), According to 
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Hesiod, Sphinx was the daughter of tho 
Chimera and Orthrus; according to othera, 
of Echidna and Typhon. Héra (or, accord- 
ing to others, Ares or Dionjwus) in anger 
at the crimes of Larus, sent her to Thebes 
from Ethiopi. She took up her abode on 
n rock near the city and gave every passer 
by the ‘well-known riddle Whe walks 
on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three in the evening?” She flung 
from the rock all who could not answer it. 
When @dipas explained the riddle rightly 
as referring to man in the successive stages 
of infancy, the Prime of life, and old age, 
sho flung herself down from the rock. 

Spinning. See WeEavINe. 

Spi. The Roman term for the arms 
taken from an enemy defeated in single 
combat, and also for those portiona of the 
captured armour which were promised by 
the general to soldiers who distinguished 
themselves, Thoy were hung up in 
a temple with a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion [Vergil, d%n. iii 288] or in the 
vestibule of, the house, where they 
remaiued, even if the house passed 
into other hands. Spolia dptma 
wore the arms taken from the hostile 
general by a Roman leader com- 
manding under his own auspices, 
and were consecrated to Jipltter 
Féretrivs on the Capitol, This is 
aaid to have been first done by 
Rémitlus, who is the traditional 
founder of the sanctuary of Fere- 
tring (Livy, i 10 § 6]. "They were 
legitimately won on only two sub- 
sequent occasions [by Aulus Cor- 
nélfus Cossus from the king of Veii, 
and by M. Claudius Marcellus from 
tho king of the Gesit#, Plutarch, 
Marerllus 8]. 

Btadium (Gr. stdin). The 
sourse for foot-races amongst the 
Greeks ; the usual length of it was 
G00 Greok fest, a measure which 
Haréelés, according to the myth, 
had appointed for the course af 
‘Olympia. (See Onymrtan Ganes, 
fig. 4.) Subsoquently thia became 
the standard unit for measuring dis- 
tances. On both of the longer sides 
of the course were natural or arti- 
‘ficial elevations with terraced seats 
for the spectators. At one ond 
where was generally a semicircular 
space especially intended for wrestling, and 
this was the place for the umpires. Near 
this was the pillar which marked the goal. 
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The starting-point was also (sometimes} indi- 
cated by a pillar at the other end, which 
‘was origins ty straight, and in later times 
curved like the end near the goal. For the 
different kind of races, see Gymnastics. 

Stisinus, A Greek epic post, (See Epos.) 

Stité Mater. An ftalion goddess who 
gave protection in cases of fires and conflag- 
rations, (See Vuican.) (Cicero, De Legtbus 
ii 28; she is sometimes identified with 
Vesta.) 

Statér (lit. “a standard” coin). (1) 
The principal gold coin of Greece. Tho 
Attic stater of gold, a gold piece of two 
gold drachme=twenty silver drachme, = 
18s. 4d., in intrinsic value of silver, To 
the same standard of currency belonged 
the Mecodonian gold stater first struck by 
Philip IT and Alexunder tho Great. (2) 


‘Tho silver stater is a term applied in later 
times to the Athenian totradrachm, of four 
































(TRY PANATHENAIC BTADIUI 
(Corbus and Kaupert, Atias of Athens, p 13) 


silver drachme (= 2s. 8d. in intrinsic value), 
(See Comnace.) 
Statios. (1) See Cxcrurs. 
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(2) Publius Papintus Statiue. A Roman 
Feet torn at Naplew about 45 ap. His 
lather, who afterwards settled in Home, and 
was busy there asa teacher, was himsclf a 
poet, and the son owed his training to him. 
Barly in life he gained tho approval of his 
contemporaries by his poetic talent, espe- 
cially in improvisation, and several times 
won the victory in poetic competitions, 
Yet he remained. all hie life dependent on 
the favour of Domitian and of the great men 
of Rome, whose goodwill ho sought to pro- 
pitiate by the most servile flatteries. In 
later life he went back to Naples, where he 
died about 96. Two epic poems of his are 
presorved, both dedicated to Domitian, (1) 
the Phebats in twelve books, published after 
twelvo yenrs' Jabour in 92, on the atruggle 
of the cons of Oidipis for ‘Thebes, perhaps 
in imitation of the poem of the samo name 
Be AntImichua; and (2) the two first books 
of an incomplete Achillets. We also have 
his Silva, a collection of occasional poems 
mostly in hexameters, but partly in lyrical 
verse, Statius is distinguished among 
hie contemporarios by skil] and imagina- 
tion, but suffers from the tendency of the 
time to mnke great display of learning aud 
rhetorical ornament, His 
jooms were much read Loth 
in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. 

8tala (Grech). An upright 
tablot or slab of stono, At 
Athens such tablets were 
sot up in a public placo, 
expecially on the Acrdpdlix. 
Tawa, decrees, trenties, 
ete., 0s well aa sentences 
of punishment against de- 
faulters wore engraved 
upon them, and thus made 
publicly known. ‘The use 
of stele for funeral monu- 
ments was common in all 
Greek countries. In earlier 
times they are narrow and 
thin slabs of stone, slightly 
tapering towards the top, 
which is crowned either 
with anthem¥a (decorations 
of flowers and leaves, ser 
eut), or with a small 
triangular pediment orna- 
mented with rosettes. The 
shorter but broader stele, 
crowned with « iment: is later than 
the other kind. Many euch stele resemble 
small shrines or chapels [Perry’s Greek 
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Serdptusc, fig. 121]. Besides the inscrip~ 
tion referring to the dead, they often benr 
representations of them in relief, as in the 
famous monument to Doxilboe, BO. 890, 
near the Dipflum at Athens. # & atele, 
more than a century earlier, with a warrior 
in low relief, see HopLires.) 

Stentér, One of the Greeks before Troy,, 
who could shout as loudly as fifty men 
together [J7. v 785]. He is said to have 
been_a Thracian or Arcadian, and to have 
found his death in a contest of shouting 
with Hermés, 

Stépbinta (Greek). ‘The garland (se 
Corona), also a metal band for the forehead, 
Tike a diadem. (See Ham, Move oF 
WEARING.) 

Stéphinus. (1) [A sculptor of the archa- 
istic echool of Paxltélés (a contemporary of 
Pomyey). Hs name appears on « well- 
known statue of o nude youth in the Villa 
Albani, which is repeated with very slight 
alteration in a male statue forming part 
of a group in the Naples Museum. Among 
his pupils was the sculptor Méndlaus. (See 
Sconprure, fig. 16.)) iy 8, 

(2) Of Byzantium. Author of a compie- 
hensive geographical work, about 600 A.D.,, 
originally consisting of more than fifty 
books in the form of a lexicon, compilt 
out of more than 100 authora, which sleo 
contained notices of myths, history, etc., with 
constant indication of authoritics. Besides 
fragments of the original, we possess only 
@ meagre epitome by a grammarian named. 
Hermélaus; but even in this mutilated form 
it is of great value. 

Stérépé. One of the Pleiads, mother of 
Endmiiis, by Ars. 

‘Stérdpés. Ono of the CFclopés (¢.0.). 

Stésichiras. The most famous represen- 
tative of the earlier Dorian lyrical poetry, 
at Himéré in Sicily, about 630 B.c. Ori- 
ginally called Téstas, he received the name 
of Stesichorus (‘marshal of choruses”), 
possibly from his office of directing the 
choruses and suporintending their practice, 
Tt ia related that he was struck blind for: 
a lampoon on Helen, as the cause of the 
Trojan War, but received his eyesight 
again when he composed a lyrical poem 
recanting the first, and called pdTinadia 
[Piato, Pheedr, 2434), He died, aged eighty- 

at Catiina, where he had a tomb in front 
of the gate named after him. The choral 
ode had been divided by Aleman into 
hat ind and anfistriphé.  Stesichorus is 

id to have completed ita form by adding 
the tpadis (epode, which was sung by the. 
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chorns as they remained stationary alter 
the completion of the two preceding move- 
ments. Hoe is regarded as the founder of 
the loftier style of lyric poetry. His festal 
songs, afterwards divided into twenty-six 
books, wore chiefly on mythological themes, 
especially the myths of Thebes aud Troy, 
in simple metrical forms closely allied to 
epic verse, and in an epic dialect which 
contains a few Doric idioms. His aplendid 
power of expression received the highest 
praise from the ancients; he was called 
the Homer of lyric poets [op. Quintilian 
x 1 § 62], and it used to te said that 
Homer's soul had passed into him {Antho- 
logia Palatina vii 75). We only possess 
fragments of his poetry. 

Bthanélug, (1) Son of Perseus and 
Androméda, and father of Eurystheus. (Cp. 
AMPEITRYON,) 

(2) Son of Oipineus and Euadné (g.r.). 
He took part in the expedition of the 
EpYgbui ogainst Thebes and in the Trojan 

‘ar, where he fought as the brave com- 
rade and charioteer of Dismédés. 

Bthind, One of the Gorgons (9.v.). 

Sthindbwa. Sec AnvEA. 

Stilus [wrongly spel. stylus]. An iron 
instrument, pointed at one end and flat at 
the other, for writing on tablets covered 
with o thin coating of wax. (See WRITING 
MATERIALS.) 

Stipendium. The Rowan military pay. 
Originally the tribe had to contribute the 
necessary means to provide for its contin- 
gent. It was only at tho beginning of the 
war against Veii in 404 3.0, that payment 
of a sum by the State was introduced. 
‘This wax given to the soldiers, either before 
or after the campaign, as ‘compensation 
for the costs of their living during its 
continuance. When this had gradually 
become a regular payment, it became cus- 
tomary in making it to deduct everything 
which the State provided for the aimy in 
the way of clothing, arms, and food; but 
under the Empire maintenance was given 
free. In the time of Pélybius the pay of 
legionaries was 120 denarii (£4 4s); of 
centnrions twice, and of knights three times 
that amouut. Gasar inoreased it to 225 
denarii (£7 172.) for a legionary, Domitian 
to 800 (£10 10s). The preetorians received 
under Tiberius 720 denarii (£25 5s}. 

Stipendium is also the name of the fixed 
normal tax imposed on conquered provinces, 
which might consist of money, or produce, 
or both, During the Republic, when a 
country was conquered, this was usually 
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fixed according to the amonnt of the 
exint'ng taxes, and the couatry divided 
into fiscal districts, and the officials of the 
chief places in each compelled to pay in the 
portion which fell to them. Under Auguatus 
the taxes were for the first time fixed upon 
the basis of a measurement of the ground 
occupied, and of a computdtion of property 
(census), The stipendium was either o 
ground-tex (fribatum abit), or a personal 
ue (erioaive capitis), which was partly a 

tax, partly @ property-tax, partly a tax 
Pa the ais ardoten oy ‘the individual, 
In exceptional cases special taxes were also 
imposed. Those bound to pay the stipen- 
dium were called stipendtarit, 

The Greek term for a colonnade, 
such ag those built outaide or inside temples, 
around dwelling-houses, gymnesia, an 
marketplaces. ‘They were also set up sepa 
rately as ornaments of the streets and open 
places. The simplest form ia that of a 
roofed colonnade, with a wall on one side, 
which was often decorated with paint- 
ings. Thus in the markot-place at Athens 
the stoa porctle (the Paiuted Colonuade) 
was decorated with Polygnotus’ representa- 
tions of the destrnetion of Troy, the fight 
of the Athenians with the Amazons, and 
the battles of Marithin and (Enté. The 
stia bastlcivs, also in the market-place, in 
which the archon daeilcus uat a8 judge, 
wan probably divided longitudinally iato 
three parts by two rows ef columns, and 
war the pattern for the Roman beixtltcd 
(q.v.).—Zéno of CitIum taught in the stoa 
pecile, and his adherents accordingly ob- 
tained the name of Stoic, 

Among the Romans similar colonnades 
attached to other buildings, or built out in 
the open, were called porticas, They were 
named from the neightouring edifices (e.g. 

jicus Concordte, close to the temple 
‘of Concord); from their builders (e.g. por- 
ticus Pomp?ta) ; also from the pictures set 
up in them (eg. porticus Argdnautarum); 
and from the business chiefly carried on in 
them, as porticus Argcutarta, the ball of 
the money-changers. ‘These halls were the 
chief places for public intercourse among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Stobmus (Joannés). Of Stdbi in Mace- 
donia. About 500 a.p, he composed, for the 
education of his son Septimins,.a philo- 
sophical anthology in four books, from the 
extracta which he had made in the course 
of his extensive reading from more than 
500 Greek poets and prose writers. It is 
of great value, as it includes numerous 
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fragmenta of works now lost, end is parti- 
culerly rich in quotationa from the works 
of the Greek dramatists. 

‘The collection, which originally seems to 
have formed one whole work, has been 
separated into two distinct portions in the 
course of time: (1) The “ physical, dialec- 
tival, and ethical eclogues” (or selections) 
in two books (imperfect at the beginning 
and end); and (2) the Floridegtum, also in 
two books, on ethical and political subjects, 
the sections of which are in great part #0 
arranged that each virtue is treated in 
‘connexion with ita opposite vice. 

Btoics. The adherents of a school of 
uilowophy (Stoiciem), founded by Zénd of 
‘Islam about 810 a.p. They derived their 

name from the Painted Stda (see Sto) in 
Athens, in which Zeno lectured. For 
further details, eee Puuosorry. 

Stéla. Tho outer garment worn by 
Roman matrona above the téntca intl 
‘or chemise. It was longer than the body, 
slit open at the top on either side aud 
fastoned together by clasps, while below it 
was provided with a border (éusftt@) woven 
on to it, and wag gathered up below the 
breast by a girdle so as to form broad 
falling folds (rage), It had either no 
sloevea or half-sleeves, according as the 
under tunic had or had not half-sleeves. 
For the garb of women unmarried or in 
diagrace, sec Toca, Under the Empire the 
stola fell gradually out of use. After the 
Ath century a.p. there appears in its stead 
the dalindtica, worn by men and women, 
a kind of tunic with sleeves. 

Strabo (Gr. Strabin} The Greek geo- 
srapher. He was born of a good family at 
Amiaseia in Pontus about 63 B.c. After the 
conclusion of his education in philosophy he 
levoted. himuelf to historical and geographi- 
cal stndies, and undertook long journeys in 
Asia Minor, also in Egypt up to the bout 
daries of Ethiopia, and in parts of Grosce 
and Italy, paying’ several visits to Rome. 
‘He composed o great historic work in forty- 
seven books, which fromthe fifth book aware 
formed a continuation of Polfbius down to 
hia own time; but of this only a few frag- 
‘ments remain. 

Hin Gedgraphtcd, however, we possess 
complete in seventeen books, with the ex- 
ception of a few gaps in the seventh book. 
This was finished about 4.0. 23, It is the 
prinoipal geographical work that has come 

lown to us from ancient times. It consists 
of descriptions of countries and. peoples 
and is specially valuable on acrount of the 
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extent ae importance of the historical oe 
topographical matter it contains, per! 
derived from personal observation’ bot 
chiefly drawn from the best authorities, par- 
ticalarly from Er&tosthtuds. The first two 
books contain (1) criticism, not always just, 
of the more ancient geographers from the 
time of Homer; and (2) the mathematical 
part of physical geography, the weakest 
fertion of the work: 8 ii-x describe 
(i Spain, iv Gaal, Britain, Ireland, 
and the Alps, v and vi Italy, vii the north 
and east of Europe to the Danube, viii-x 
Greece); xi-xvi Asia; xvii Africa. Strabo 
gives detailed accounts of mannera and 
customs, history and constitutions, whereas, 
in topography, he generally gives onty what 
is of most importance. His style is clear 
and attractive, Notwithstanding a great 
extension of geographical knowledge, the 
work was not superseded by any lator one, 
and indeed even in the Middle Ages was 
still used in selections as a school-book in 
Constantinople. {Ses Tozer’s Sclections,1893.] 
Stritégus (Greek). A general. Among the 
Lacedeemonians, it was a special designation 
of leaders of those armies which were not 
commanded by the kings, They were a 
pointed by the public assembly, or by the 
ephors commissioned thereby. At Athens, 
ere was annually elected, by show of hands 
(ch®lrdtdnta) in the public assembly, a board 
of Ten Generals, who hed the superinten- 
dence of all military affairs. Only those 
were elected to this high and influential 
office who were lawfully married, and who 
possessed landed property in Attica, In 
earlier times they superintended operations 
both by lend and soa, and assumed the 
actual command in turn on successive days, 
while they held a council of war in common. 
In later times no more were sent to the 
sent of war than were deemed sufficient for 
the purpose ; and, from the time when tho 
Athenians carried on their wars mainly by 
moans of mercenaries, soldiers of experi- 
ence, who did not belong to the board, were 
not unfrequently entrusted with the com- 
‘and were called strategi during tho 
continuance of the war. ‘Those strategi 
who remained at home, besides seeing that 
the country was protected against hostile 
invasion, had the control of the war-taxes 
and the trizrarchta, the selection and equip- 
ment of the troops and the jurisdiction 
affecting all the Iaw-suita connected with 
the war-taxes and trierarchy, as well os 
all the military offences which had not been 
punished by the general at the seat of war. 





STRENE-——SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. 


Their chamber of office was called the | 
strategton, and here they dined together | 
at the expense of the State. [The office of 
strategde was not created by Clisthénés, 
but was at least ag old as the time of 
Dr&cdn (Aristotle, Constitution of A 

4), In the 4th century we find the strategi 
no longer elected from each of the ten 
phiter, but from the whole body of citizens 
without distinction of phjle (#b. 61).] 

The highest officer of the Atolian and 
the Achwan league, who was not only a 
commander of the federal army, bat also 
president of the council and assemblies of 
the league, also Lore the title of strategts, 

Stréne. Gifts which it was customary 
for the Romans to make at the new year 
with sccompanying good wishes. ‘The word 
is connected with the name of a Sabine 
tutelary goddess, Strenia, who corresponds 
to the Homan Sélas, and from whose 
precinct beside the Va Sacra at Rome 
consecrated branches were carried up to 
the Capitoline at the new year. The strene 
consisted of branches of bay and of palm, 
gweetmeats made of honey, and figs or 
dates, as 8 good omen that the year might 
bring 0, Joy and happiness Ovid, Fasti, 


185-190], The fruitsgrere gilded [Martial 
viii 88, 11] aa they are now in Germany; 
and the word, as well as the custom, sur- 
vives in the French ¢trennes. Pieces of 
money, especially the ancient ds, with the 
image of Janus, who was specially honoured 
on this day, were also sent as presents, as 
‘well as small lamps of terracotta or bronze 
stamped with a motto and with minute 
ropresentationa of the usual gifts. Clients 
in particular were in the habit of compli- 
menting their atrous with such presents; 
and, during and after the time of Augustus, 
the emperors benefited considerably by this 
custom, which lasted till the fifth century, 
although abolished several times by specini 
edict (Suetonius, Oct. 67 and 91, Calig. 42}. 

Stringed Instroments, Ser CrrHana, 
Lyra, SAMBUCA. 

Stylus. (See SriLvs.) 

Stymphalidas (the Stymphalian birds). 
According to the Greek legend these birds 
infested the lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. 
They had brazen claws, beaks, and wings, 
and were able to discharge their own feathers 
like arrows, Their destruction formed one 
of the Iabours of Hériclés (g.v.). 

Styx. The eldest daughter of Océanus 
and Téth¥s, by Pallas, Gon of the Titan 
Crius, She became the mother of Zélus 
(weal), Nike (victory), Krétds (power), and 
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Bia (strength). She was the firat of all the 
immortals who hastened with all her off- 
spring fo help Zeus against the Titans. 
return for this Zeus retained her chil- 
dren with him in Olympus, and Styx her- 
self became the goddess by whom the most 
solemn oaths were sworn. She is the 
Nymph of the mighty river of the sama 
name (the tenth part of the water of 
Oceanus) which flows in the nether world. 
She dwolls in the distant west, on the 
borders of the night, in » house supported 
by silver columns and overshadowed 
lofty mountains. When one of the gods 
had to take an oath by Styx, Irie fetched 


.some of her sacred water in a golden cup: 


whoover swore falsely thereby was punished 
by having to lio epecchless and breathless 
for a year, and by banishment for nine 
years fram ‘the council of the gods [Hesiod, 
Theog. 775-806}. 

Subligictlum. Tho linen bandage worn 

the Roman gymnasts whilst performing 

ir exercises. It was passed round the 
waist and between the legs. 

Suetdnius Tranquillus (Gaius). The 
Toman historian, born about 75 A.D, He 
lived during the time of Trajan as an advo- 
cate and teacher of rhotoric in Rome, in 
close intimacy with the youngor Pliny, to 
whose influence he owed many favours, 
Under Hadrian he was appointed payne 
secretary to the emperor bat in 121 he 
fell into disgrace, and appears thenceforth 
to have devoted his life to learned studies 
and to varied research. He died about the 
middie of the 2nd century, Like Varro, he 
collected notes on all kinds of subjecta, 
history, literature, antiquities, philology, 
physical sciences, and worked them up in 
numerous writings (some of them appar- 
ently in Greck). Amongst those an ency- 
clopwdic work called Prata, in at least ten 
books, occupied a prominent position; and 
just as he himself Fequently quoted Varro, 
50 be in his turn waa frequently quoted by 
later writers, Apart from titles and frap- 
ments the following works of his are still 
intact: (1) The lives of the feat ‘welve 
em (‘De Vita Cersdrum) in eight 8 
erg treating of Cae amperes each, 
from Cwear to Nero; vii, of Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius; viii, of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. This work contains an ebun- 
dance of more or less important facta about 
ths public and private life of the emperors, 
grouped in a systematic manner, and ex- 
Pressed in clear and simple language. (2) 
f bis literary and historical work, De 
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Vérts Hlustribus, which spparently in- 
sluded the Roman poets, orators, historians, 
grammarians, and rhetoricians down to the 
fime of Domitian, we lives 
of Terence and Horsce, and a fragment 
of that of Lucan, besides extracts made 
by the grammarian Diémadés and by St. 
Jerome from the book De Petts, From the 
book De Histaricis, we have a fragment of 
the biography of the elder Pliny, and the 
greater part of the chapter De Grammdticis 
et RhetOrtbus. In the beginning of the 
8rd century, under the reign of Alexander 
Severus, his work on the Lives of the 
Cosars was continued by Marius Maximus, 
who treated of the emperors from Nerva to 
Hlagsbslus. 

Suffectus. A magistrate clocted in place 
of one who vacated office before the end 
of the year for which he was elected. The 
substitute continued in office for the rest of 
the year. . ConsuLEs.) 

SaLdhs. Greek lexicographer who 
lived about 970 a.p., and compiled, from 
the lexicographical, grammatical, and ex- 
pinstery works of his predecessors, a 
jexicon which contains explanations of 
words, and accounts, mainly biogrephical, 
of earlier writers. The work is put together 
hastily, and without skill or discrimination, 
It is also marred by numerous mistakes. 
Nevertheless it is very valuable, owing to 
the wealth of information on literary his- 
tory contained in it, much of this not being 
found elsowhere. 

Sulla, See ANNALista. 

Sulpicla, Several Romun poetesses bear 
this name, For the first, see Trsutius. A 
second, who is mentioned by Martial about 
the time of Domitian, wrote amatory poems 
which are fost. A poem in seventy hexa- 
moters and entitled a Satire, boing a com- 
plaint to the Muse for the expulsion of the 
philosophers from Rome by Domitian (89 
and 93 a.v.), is written in her name; but 
this puerile performance is of a later date, 
her name having been wrongly attached 
to it, 

Bulplelus. (1) Servius Sulptetus Rafus. 
‘A Roman jurist, born about 105.3,.c., prestor 
in 65, ond consul in 61, He supported 
‘Cesar in the civil war, and was appointed 
by him proconsul of Achaia in 48; he died 
in 48 on the journey to Mutin 
sedor of the Senate to Antonius [Cicero, 
Phil, ix], After he hed abandoned his 
rivalry with his contemporary Cicero in the 
field of oratory, he applied himself to juris- 
prudence, and contributed to its systematic 

4 Gr. Souidas. Ordinarily, but erroneously, 
gal For Atti ‘phrase in Plato let them sock? 











poach in Suides for unlicensed 6: 


SUFFECTUS——SUPPLICATIONES. 


development by numerous writings [cp. 
Cicero, Pro. Murena, §§ 15-30, nd De 
Legibus i 17), 

(2) Gaius Sulpictus Apoltnaris, of Car- 
thage. A distinguished grammarian of the 
2nd century a.D., and teacher of Aulus 
Gellius (q.v.). His extant writings consist 
of metrical summarisa of the comedies of 
Terence and of the Hneid of Virgil. 

(8) Sulpicius Stoerus, of Aquitanta, 
gave up e brilliant career as @ivocate anc 
orator, to devote himeelf to the Christian 

i and an ascetic life, and wrote, 
Between 400 and 405 ap, short history of 
the Old Testament and the Christian Church 
in two volumes, entitled Chrinitcd, It ia 
work executed on the model of Sallust 
and Tacitus, and displays great industry 
and stylistic finish. 

Summanus, An ancient Etruscan deity 
of the nocturnal. heavens, to whom was 
ascribed thunder by night; as that by day 
was ascribed to Japiter. He had a chapel 
on the Capitol, and hia image in terra cotta 
stood on the pediment of the great temple. 
Besides this he had » temple near the 
Cirous Maxtmus, where on the 20th of June 
an annual sacrifice was offered to him, His 
true significance betame in later times a0 
obscure that his name was falsely exp! 
a8 meaning the highest of the Mande (sum- 
mus Manium) ond equivalent to Dis pater, 
or the Greek Pluto. 

Sun God. See Hextos and ApoLto, 

Sun-dial. See Gnomon, 

Sudvétaurilia. A Roman sacrifice, con- 
sisting of a boar (si#), 9 ram (dvis), and a 
Bullock (taurus), which was offered in 
nearly all cases of lustration (cp. cut under 
Trrompn). For female deities the female 
snimal, and on certain occasions young 
animale, were selected. 

Supplic&tisnés. The Roman fast doy 
or days of humiliation, celebrated originall 
in times of great distress, after the Sibyl 
line books had been duly consulted. 6 
whole population, both of the towns and 
surrounding country, free-born and eman- 
cipated men, woman, and children, took 
pain. the solemnity. The whole ceremony 

a Greek rather than a Roman colour. 
From the temple of Apollo, priests and 
laymen, crowned with wreaths of bay, 
marched in procession to the sound of sin, 
ing and the notes of the lyre, visleng: 
the holy pleces, especially those wl 
lectisternia (g.v.) were held. Accordi 
to the rite introduced from the orient 
Gresks of Asia Minor, the Romans touched 

as two syllables, as in Po) s Dunciad, tv 
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SUSARION-_SYMMACHUS. 


with their faces the threshold of the sanc- 
tuaries, prostrated themselves before the 
statues of the gods, clasping their knees 
and kiaring their hands and feet. While 
the prayers were being said, incense and 
wine were offered, the prayers being re- 
hearsed by the members of the collégtum 
entrusted with tho care of the Sibylline 
books (sec Stayiuz), and the performance 
of the holy rites proscribed by them. On 
such days the temples ordinarily closed to 
the public, or only accessible under certain 
restrictions, were (a0 far as practicable) 
thrown open to all. The thanksgivings 
decreed by the Senate after great victories 
were celebrated in a similar manner. These 
originally lasted only one day, but in the 
course of time were lengthened, until, at 
the end of the Republic, they sometimes 
extended over forty or fifty days, and wore 
often united with @ public feasting of the 


people, 

Sasirién, The originator of the Attic 
comedy. (Sce Comepy, 1.) 

Sword. Tho ordinary sword of the 
Greoka (xt phde, figs. 2 and 6), bad a straight 
two-ed, lade 16 to 18 inches long, and 
2 to inches broad; the handle, which 
wag often made in one piece with the blade, 


< 
148 a? 4 ° 
1) Beabbard (Gerhard, Auserlas. asenbilder, Tal, cox}, 
Sword (dn) 


S) Bord (Mbilingen, Peintures daa Vases pl. ), 
Hy Machasra m slieth (3, pl Wu) i 
{8} Bred (Honsmonts Galina, 1956, tay. 2}. 
QUREK EWORDS AND SCARTAEDS. 

(Gubl ana Kouer, fg 277) 


was 4 to 6 inches long, and without a bend, 
but with a cross or shell-shaped guard. 
The scabbard waa of metal or leather 
mounted with metal, and frequently 
covared the hilt as well as the blade (see 
fig. 1). Jt hung by e belt thrown over 
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the shoulder, usnally on the left side, on a 
level with the hip. At the beginning of 
the 4th century 8.0. a sword of nearly 
double this length was introduced 
Iphicratés for the light infantry called 
peltasts. A sword slightly curved on one 
side from the hilt upwards, and only 
sharpened on this side, was the mdchaira 
(figs. 8 and 4). This was the shape of the 
Spartan sword (ajel2), which was peculiarly 
For the Roman sword, see GLADIUS. 
Sycophant (Gr. stkophantes), originally 
signified, according to the popular deriva- 
tion, one who brought into notice cases 
of the Fypibited export of figs from 
Attica, The term was afterwards applied 
to a professional informer and accuser. 
‘There were many such persone, who carried 
on 8 lucrative business in Athens at the 
time of the decay of the democrnoy, in 
spite of the fact that the autbors of false 
accusations were punished most severely, 
Symbild, The Greek term for treaties 
between two states, letermining. the pro- 
cedure in the event of lawsuits ta! ing vase 
between their respective subjects. A com- 
mon provision of these contracts was that 
party who lost his cause, when tried by 
the laws of the foreign state, could appeal 
to those of his own; and similarly the 
party who had been worsted in his own 
‘state was allowed to appeal to the law in 
his opponent’s state. Such treaties were 
made chiefly to facilitate commercial com- 
munications between different states, 
Symmichus (Quintus Aurdlius), A Ro- 
men orator and writer of letters, who lived 
in the latter part of the 4th century A.D, 
He was of noble birth, and was prefect of 
Rome in 384 under Thadddsius the Great, 
and afterwards consul in 391, Although 
he foarlessly adhered to the decaying 
paganism, and even moved tho restoration 
of the altar of Victoria in the council- 
chamber of the Senate in an address to the 
emperor, he wes nevertheless respected 
y is Christian opponents for the purity 
of his life, and for his great leaming. 
The fragments of his Orations consist of 
three not entirely complete panogyrics on 
Volentinian I and his eon Gratien, written 
in his yonth, and larger fragments of six 
senatorial orations. We possess 4 collection 
of his Letters arranged apparently by his 
owa son, who elso was & statesman of mark, 
Tt is divided into ten books on the same 
plan as those of Pliny, and conteining in 
the last book the official correspondence 
(rélattonés) of father and son with the 


SYMMORIA——SYNTHESIS. 


emperor. This is the most valuable part 
of & collection which is not unimportent 
as affording much information about the 
author's life and times. 

Bymmérié, A nership, or com- 
pony. (1)A term used at Athens to denote 
'a company formed to raise the property tax 
instituted in the year 428 n.C., to defray 
‘war expenses. (See ErspHora,) Each of the 
ten phyle appointed 120 of its wealthier 
citizens, and these were divided into two 
eymmorie of sixty members each, a0 that 
the number of members in the twenty 
symmori@ amounted to 1,200 (called 
symnrite), Out of each of the twenty 
symmoria, fifteen of the wealthier citizens 
were chosen, making 800 in all, whose duty 
it was to pay the taxes in advance on 
behalf of the reat, This sum had to be re- 
funded to them by the rest in conjunction 
with the poorer taxable citizens, who were 
likewise apportioned off to various sym- 
morim, but without becoming actual mem- 
bers of them, and were drawn upon by the 
real symmorite to an extent proportional 
to ral eas. 2) ate kegs this asttod 
was applied to the duty of equi 16 
war veewols, known aa the trlorarela,” (Bee 
Larrourata.) Each of the twonty sym 
moria had a certain number of ships 
assigned to it, the real symmorite (not 
including the poorer citizens) divided the 
expense among themselves, and a varying 
number (at the most sixteen), of the richest 
had to raise the money advanced for a 
ship. To manage its affairs, each 
moria had ite superintendents, curators, 
and. sssessors, ‘The magisterial control 
was in both casea in the hands of the 
strdtegi, being connected with the military 
supplies, Though, by this serangement, he 
raising of taxes and fitting out of the ships 
were accelerated, yet it was open to abuse 
if the aymmortie unduly burdened the 

or by an unjust distribution. In the 
isputos. which thus arose, the decision 
rested with the strafegi. If any one 
thought that another ought to have boen 
taxed instead of himself, he could avail 
himself of anftdiste (¢.v.) Even the 
meteci, who (like the citizens) had to pay 
wer taxes, were divided into symmorte. 
[Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 61, de- 
scribes ate of the strateg! as individually 
responsil for superintending the 
mnorte for building triremes} © 

Symplighdts. Greek mythology two 
cliffs or floating islands near tha entrance 
of the Black Sea, which crushed all vessels 


that tried to pass between them. The 
Argonents, with the help of Hara (or 
‘Athéna), were the first to succeed in sail- 
ing throngh; after this the rocka became 
immovably fixed. @. ARGONAUTS.} 

Symposium. A Greck drinking-party. 
Sym jstarchus, the master of the revols, 
(See Mzats.) 

Sympisius (Colus Firmtanus) A 
Roman post who lived at the end of the 
4th and beginning of the 5th century A.D. ; 
anthor of a collection of 100 riddles in 
verge, each written in three fairly correct 
bexameters. 

i, The Athenian term for advo- 
cates chosen by the people. In the plead- 
ings (see Eccnesta, 1, a) which took place, 
when any alteration waa made in tho 
laws, they had to defend the hitherto 
existing Jaws. In State trials it was their 
duty to conduct the cause on behalf of the 
people or to speak in support of the actual 

tor. 


Synésius. A Grock philosopher, born 
878 ap. at Cpréné, of distinguished pareut- 
age. He studied the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy in Alexandria under Hfpatifa, and 
was her most famous and most devoted 
pupil. He afterwards becamo a Christian, 

was made bishop of Ptdlémals in 410, 
He died about 430, The zeal and faithful- 
ness with which he discharged hia office 
and the tenacity with which he held to his 
philosophical convictions, which he endea- 
‘voured to reconcile with his Christian faith, 
are shown by his writings. These consist 
of several speeches and dissertations, 
amongst which that entitled Dion is par- 
ticularly interesting, as showing how he 
came to be a philosopher, while his Praise 
of Baldness ig distinguished for ite wit 
and genius. They also comprise a collec- 
tion of 160 letters, which present ua with 
a faithful picture of his character and 
work; in later times they were regarded 
as models of epistolary style. Lastly, they 
include ten hymns in jambic verse, which, 
although avowedly Christian, are’ at the 
same time inspired throughout by Neo- 
Platonic ideas. 6 ; aa 

S¥necli. The Greck name for o lodg- 
ing house which held several families, 

Synowolk (or Synectstt, both neuter 
Plugaly, The eve of the Athenian feativel 
of the Pan&dthénma (g.v.). 

SynthBnls. comfortable, brightly 
coloured garment usually worn by the 
Romans at meal-times, and only in public 
during the Sdturndlia. 





SYRIA DEA——TABLE. 


Syria Dis. A deity of generation and 
fecundity worshipped in Syeian Hisrapolits 
under the name Atargdtis, whom the later 
Greeks and the Romans simply called the 
Syrian goddess, From the time of the sove- 
reignty of the Seleucid», when the ancient 
paganism was highly honoured in Hiera- 
polis, the worship of this goddess spread 
among the Greeks, and from them found its 
way to Rome (where she had a temple in 
the days of the Empire) and to other parts 
of Italy, and still Tarther west. The old 
idea of her attributes had so widened in 
the’ course of time that she ahared those 
of Jamo, Vénns, Rhéa, C¥b8Is, Minerva, 
Diana, the Parcs, and other goddessea. 
She is represented on Roman monuments, 
seated on a throne between two lions, Her 
priests wore generally ounuchs. They 
were in the habit of making excursions into 
Greece and Italy to extend the worship 
of the goddess by moans of ecstatic dances 
and prophecies, and to collect pious alms 
1 a cad Nymph, dough 

. An Arcadian Nymph, daughter 
of the river-god Ladon; she was changed 
by her sistera into a reed in her flight from 

e enamoured Pan, Pan cut this reed into 
seven (or nine) pieces, and joined them 
‘together with wax in gradually decreasing 
lengths, to form the instrument called a 
syrina: or “ Pan's Pipe! ‘This was chiefly 
used by herdsmen and shepherds, and is one 
of the attributes found in pictorial repre- 
sentations of Pan, 

Bynsitis (newt. pl.). The common meals 
taken in public among the Dorians in Sparta 
and Orete, and confined to men aud youths 
only. In Sparta, all the Spartiate, or citi- 
zens over twenty years of ago, were obliged 
to attend these meals, which were there 
called pheiditid. No one was allowed to 
absent himself except for some satisfactory 
renson. The table waa provided for 
fixed monthly contributions of barley, wine, 
cheese, fige, and money to buy meat; the 
State only paid for the maintenance of the 
two kings, each of whom received a double 
portion, The places where the syssitia 
‘were held were called tents, and the guests 
were divided into messes of about fifteen 
momters, vecancies in which were filled up 





Tabellarius. 
(See Lerrens.) 

Taberna. (1) a shop (see House); (2) a 
tavern (sce Inns). 

D.C A. 


A letter-carrier or courier. 
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by ballot, unanimous consent being indis- 
pensable for election. The messmates were 
called tent-companions, as they actually 
were in time of war. The table-compenions 
of the two kings, who had a common table, 
were those who formed their escorta in the 
field. Accordingiy, the generals of divi- 
in the army hed the contrel of the 
ayssitia. The principal dish was the well- 
known black broth (meat cooked in blood, 
seasoned with vinegar and salt), of which 
each person received only a certain amount, 
together with barley bread and wine, as 
much as they liked. ‘This waa followed by 
a course of cheese, olives, and figs. Besides 
this, the table-companiona were allowed 
{and indeed were sometimes required a8 a 
penalty for small offences) to give a second 
course, consisting of wheaten bread, or 
venison caught by themselves in the chase ; 
no one was allowed to obtain this by pur- 
chase. In Crete the people always sat 
down while eating, and in Sparta this wes 
originally the custom; bat after a short 
time they wore in the halnt of reclining on 
wooden benches. 

In Crete there was 2 public fund for the 
ayssitia, This absorbed one-half of the 
State revenue, and every citizen contributed 
to it a tithe of the produce of bis Jand, as 
well es an annual sum of money for each 
slave. This fund not only bore the expense 
of the meals of the men and boys above 
® certain age, but also paid a sum sufficient 
to defray the expenses incurred hy tl 
women, children, and slaves in dining at 
home. These compenies, which dined in 
coramon, were here called héterte, The 
boys, who sat near their fathers on the 
ground, only received meat to the extent of 
one-half the portion of an adult, The youthe 
dined together and had to wait upon their 
elders; they had also to be content with an 
amount of wine which was measured out 
to them from a large bowl of mixed wine, 
whilst the older men could replenish their 
cups as they pleased. Here, as in Sparta, 
there were penalties for ' intemperance. 
After the repast some time was spent 
in conversation on politics and other sub- 
‘ects, principally for the instruction of the 

rt 
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Table (Gr. traperdt ; Lat. menea), Tables 

served in ancient times only for the eup- 

port of vessels necessary for meals; not (a8 

with us) for writing and reading as well. 
RR 
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‘As the couches on which people reclined at 
meal-times were not high, the tables were 
mostly lower than ours, Some were quad- 
rangular and had four legs (fig. 1): this 
was for a long time the only form cus- 
tomery among the Romans. Others had 
circular or oval tops, and rested either on 
one leg or (more frequently) on three, to 
which the shape of animals’ feet was given 
by preference (figs. 2, 8). 





ay a) ®) 
TAM, 
(Prom Greek Vases ) 


The Greeks set a high value on the ar- 
tistic adornment of their tables; but the 
Roman love of display expended more 
money on these articles of furniture than 
on any other. The feet were wrought in 
the finest metal, ivory, or stone work. Tho 
construction of’ the top of the table was a 
matter of special luxury. It was composed 
either of the nobler metals, rare kinds of 
stone, or costly varieties of wood. Es] 
cially costly were the ménépadia or 
tables resting on one Jeg, with the wooden 
top cut out of a single log in the whole of 
its diameter. The most expensive and 
most sought-after wood was that of the 
citrus, an evergreen growing in the Atlas 
Mountains (which hag been identified with 
the cyprese, or juniper). The price of these 
mense citrée, which were generally sup- 
ported by one ivory leg, varied according 
to the dimensions of the diameter, which 
were sometimes as much as four feet, and 
alao sevording to the beauty of the grain, 
which was brought out by polish. The 
pricea named for single specimens of such 
tables ranged from £5,438 to £15,226 
{Pliny, ¥. HZ, xiii 92.96, 102]. On account 
of the costliness of this kind of wood, the 
tops were sometimes made of some common 
material, especially maple, and covered 
over with a veneer of citrus. 

The small dddcus served as a sideboard, 
Its square top, which was generally fur. 
niehed with & raised rim, rested on one 
support (¢rdpez5phordn) which was wade of 
marble, bronze, or silver, and lent itself 
readily to sculptural treatment. Another 
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kind of ornamental table was the delph' 

in the form of a Greek tripod with e ronn 
top. ats were ees aneuded. in, Ate 
ordit fornitare @ temple, especially 
uch 68 stood directly in front of the 
statue of the god, and on which were leid 
the offerings not intended to be burnt. 
(See Saczirices, figs, 1, 2.) 

‘Tablinum. A room in a Roman dwelling- 
house. (See House.) 

‘Tacitus (Cornafius). The celebrated 
Roman historian, born about the year 54 A.D., 
apparently of an equestrian family, Nothing 
is of bie birthplace, and it is only a 
conjecture that he was born at Intéramna 
(Terni). In his rhetorical education he came 
under the immediate influence of the most 
distinguished orstors of the time, Marcus 
Aper and Jaltus Sécundas, and he made his 
first appearance ag an advocate at an carly 
age. In 77 he married tho daughter of the 
consul of that year, Julius Agricdla, shortly 
before the Intter’s departure for Britain 
(Tac, Agr. 9]. In 78-79 he held the qune- 
torship under Vespasian; in 80-81 he was 
wdile or tribune under Titus, and in 88 
under Domitian. In 90 he left Rome with 
his wife on some official commission, and 
hod not returned in 98, when hie father-in- 
law died [#b, at end), In 97, under Nerva, 
he was consul suffectus. He appears for 
the Jast time in active public life in 100, 
when, with his friend the younger Pliny, he 
appeared on the side of the prosecution in 
an important law-suit [Pliny, Zp. ii 12 § 2]. 
The date of his death is unknown, but he 
probably survived the accession of Hadrian 
in 117, 

His writings are: (1) A dialogue on the 
decline of eloquence (Didligue de Oratort- 
bats), one of bis earliest works, written 
apparently [under the influence of Quin- 
tilian] in the early part of the reign of 
Domitian, and originating in a close study 
of Cicero's rhetorical writings. It is one of 
the ablest works of the imperial age, and in 
Innguage and style is so different from his 
later works that its genuineness has fre- 
quently been disputed, (2) The life of hia 
father-in-law Agricola (De Vita et Mortis 
alti Agricdle), publiched at the beginning 
of Trajen’s reign, and written in dutiful 
commemoration of the deceased ; it ia in the 
manner of Sallust, from whom Tacitus to 0 
large extent borrowed his style. (3) The 
“Germania” (De 88, Mortbus, ac Popilta 
written goon alter his Agricola ; 
ade ion of the Germany of that time, 
which is founded on careful research, and 
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is especially important as the source of all 
our knowledge of the ancient history of 
Germey (4) A history of his own times, 
from Galba to the death of Domitian (69-96), 
under the title Hiatdric, in fourteen books, 
of which books i-iv and the first half of v, 
covering not quite two years (69-70), have 
alone been preserved. (6) The history of 
the Julian house, in sixteen books, published 
between 11 and 117, beginning with the 
death of Augustus. "(Hence the original 
title Ab Ercessu divi Augusti ; the usual 
title, Anndles, rests on no anthority,) Books 
i-iv are still complete; the Intter part of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth is 
missing (the reign of Tiberius a.D. 14-87); 
while the second half of the eleventh, the 
whole of books xii-ziv and the first half 
of xv (the reign of Claudius from the year 
47 and the history of Nero as far as 68) 
are still extant. 

The two principal works of Tacitus thus 
give us @ complete history of the em- 
perors irom Tiberius to Domitian. He was 
probably prevented by his death from com- 
pleting his design by writing an account of 
the reign of Augustus, from the battle of 
Actium, and also including the reigns of 
Nerva and Trojan. In both works the 
chronological arrangement of the materials 
iy predominant; they are founded on the 
most searching and comprehensive study of 
the historical authorities, and are marked 
by a thoroughly critical spirit. Tacitus is 
always extremely careful to ascertain and 
to record the truth; he is never satisfied 
with a mere uarrative of events, but seeks 
to elicit their causes from the tacts them- 
selves, Ho is an adept in fathoming the 
hidden thoughts and motives of human 
agents. His method of treatment is, in exter- 
nal appearance, entirely objective; but an 
undercurrent of sympathy, now sad, now 
cheerful, with the events related, is every- 
where betraying itself. He is avowedly 
and resolutely impartial, and his judgment 
is eminently fair, It is only severe when he 
ig dealing with wrongs done to the State, 
aud to the moral laws of the universe. 
‘Thoroughly convinced of the value of virtue, 
he bates vice, which he seeks to terrify by 
exposing it to the ignominy of after ages. 
‘With all his admiration for the greatness of 
republican Rome, he is a etanch imperialist, 
Deing convinced of the necessity of the 
Empire for the stability of the State. In 
contrast with the bright elegance and rich- 
ness of expression characteristic of his 
earliest work, ns he advances in his literary 
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activity his style becomes more sombre and 
pathetic, in accordance with the gloomy 
and tragic events which he has to describe. 
He becomes increasingly fond of rhetorical 
colouring, and avoids the ordinary diction 
of prose, ‘while seeking to attain snblimity 
novelty of style, less by archaiams than 
%, an approximation to poetical expression. 
is grave and serious purpose finds its 
counterpart in his efforts to express himself 
with a fecsens veg and precision which is 
often peculiar! inted and epigrammatic, 
Tt is ete “annals that ‘this last trait dis- 
plays iteelf in its most characteristic form, 
and on the most extensive acale, 

Tagés, The son of a Génius and grand- 
son of Japtter, said to be a boy with the 
wisdom of an’old man, who, at Tarquin, 
in Etruria, suddenly rose out of a freshly 
ploughed field. He tanght the obiets 
(ictimones) of the twelve Etruscan tribes, 
who were summoned by the ploughman 
Tarchén, how to interpret the sacrifices 
togethor with the lore of thunder ant 
lightning and other kinds of divination 
which in later times were practised by the 
Adruspters (9.v.). Having done this, he 
disappearod again ag suddenly as he had 
appeared, The lore of Tages was at first 
transmitted orally from generation to gene~ 
ration in the chief families, but was after- 
wards handed down in a comprehensive 
literature (Cicero, De Div. ii 60, 51; Ovid, 
Met. xv 558 ff; Lucan, i 637}. 

‘Tagda. The federal commander who was 
elected by the States composing the Thes- 
salian federation. He was only elected 
when oceasion required, usually in cage of 
war, He was choson from the most dis- 
tinguished of the nobility, generally from 
the Aleuide, It was his duty to levy 
soldiers from the States belonging to tho 
federation, to be their commander, and to 
fix the amount of tribute to be paid by each 
member of the league, 

‘TAlassio (Télassius, Talassus). The 
Roman god of marriage, corresponding to 
the Greek Hyméneus, He was one of the 
unknown gods, and wai only invoked by 
the appellation Talasse in the refrain to 
the dlémia sung when the bride was 
brought home A later account makes him 
one of those who, with Rémilus, were 

incipally ooncerned in the rape of the 

bine women, snd hence explains the 
proverbial use of his name at all marriages 
{Livy, 19 § 12). 

Tilatts. " Great-grandson of Crétheus, son 

of Bras and Pér6, father of Adrastug, Par- 
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théndpeus, Mécistens, and Ertphyle. He 
was one of the Argonauts, and was killed 


by Mélampts. (Scre ApRasTUs } 

Talent (Gr. tdlanton, Lat, talentum ; lit. 
“the balance,” and “the thing weighed ”). 
The Greek term for (1) the highest measure 
of weight; (2) the designation of a sum of 
money consisting of a number of coins 
originally equal to it in legal weight and 
value. Jt was divided into 60 mine or 
6,000 drachma, Among the different 
talents in use in Greece the moat widely 
sproad was the Attic, of which gqyqth part 
(drachma) weighed 574 Ibs. {The intrinsic 
value of the metal contained in this sum of 
money was about £200.) (See ComacE.) 

Talés. (1) A brazen giant in Crete whom 
Héphestus had given to Minds. This giant 
guarded the island. He went round the 
island three times a day and scared away 
those who approached it by throwing stones 
at them ; or, if they landed, he sprang into 
the fire with them and pressed them to his 
glowing ‘bosom till they were burut to death. 

vein of blood ran from his head to his foot, 
where it was closed by a nail. When the 
Argonauta came to Crete, Midéa caused the 
nail to fall out by means of a magic rong. 
According to another account, Pox, the 
father of Phrloctétés, shot it ont with his 
bow, whereupon Talos bled to death. 

(2) Nephew of Ded&lus, His ingenuity 
and skill excited the euvy of Dedalus, who 
threw him headlong from the Acropolis at 
Athens. (See Danaus.) 

Témiie. A troasurer; a title borne by 
soveral officials in Athens. (1) The most 
important of these was the treasurer 
(eptnetete) of the revenue, elected by show 
of hands every four years, He received 
from the dySdecta: (general collectors) alt 
the money which way to be disbursed for 
public expenses, and ho paid away into the 
treasuries of the several authorities what 
was necessary for purposes of administration 
in their respective departments, He also 
provided the funds voted by the people for 
extraordinary purposes. (2)The same name 
wag aleo borne by the ton treasurers of the 
goddess Athéné, who hed the care of the 
treasure of the goddess which was kept in 
the inner chamber of the Parthénén, be- 
sides the State treasure which ( i 
to the ordinary account) was kept in the 
some place, They were elected annually by 
lot, one from each of the phgle. (3) Sime 
larly, we heave a board of ten regularly 
constituted treasurers to the rest of the 
gods, Their duty was to manege the sacred 
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treasures, which in earlier times were kept 
in the separate temples, but in 418 B.c. 
were transferred to the Parthenon. [(4) 
Under the title of tamina ton stratiatikon, 
bdbives of @ financial sbices of the het 
tment. He was probably appoint 
after the Pelopannosian War im place of the 
hellenstamte (q.v,). Besides his duties in 
connexion with the war department, he had 
a share in the management of tha Pana- 
thensic festival (Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, 49)] 

Tantilus. A wealthy king of Stpflus in 
Phrygia (or Lydia), eon of Zevs and Plata, 
father of Pélops and Niobé, grandfather of 
Atreus and Thyostés, As the favourite of 
the goda, he was allowed to take part in 
their deliberations and to share their meala ; 
but hiy good fortune making him over- 
bearing, be insulted them and was thrown 
into Tartirns, The traditions differ as to 
the nature of his misdemeanour. Accord- 
ing to one, he publicly revealed the secret 
decrees of Zeus; another relates, that ho 
purloined nectar and ambrosia from the 
table of the gods to distribute to hia 
friends; a third, that having invited the 
gods to a repast, he set before them the 
flesh of his son Pelops, whom he had cut to 
pieces and boiled, in order to test their 
omniscience ; while, according to a fourth, 
he perjured himself in order to retain 
pamsttia of the golden dog stolen for him 

rom the temple of Zeus by Pandarddy (q.0.). 

Homer (Qa. xi 590] describes him as suffer- 
ing in the world below from unappeased 
hunger and thirst, being at the same time 
immersed in water to the chin, whilst the 
finest fruite hang before his eyes. Whon- 
over he opens his mouth to enjoy the repast, 
the water dries up and the fruits vanish 
into the air. Acconting to Pinder [Jsth, 
47 (8), 31), he himself ia suspended in the 
air, while above his head ga a huge 
rock, which is evor threatening to fall and 
ervsh him. (See cut under Hapes, Reatm 
os.) Euripides combined both legends, 

Taraxippus, A demon who caused horses 
toshy. (See HippopRoue.) 

Tartérus. According to the earliest 
Greek views, a dark abyss, which lay as far 
‘below the surface of the earth aa the earth 
is from the heavens. Above Tartarus were 
the foundations of the earthandsea. Itwaa 
surrounded by an iron wall with iron gates 
sot up by Poseidon, and by « trebly thick 
layer of night, and it served es the prison of 
the dethroned Cronus, and of the conquered 
Titans who were guarded by the Aéodton- 
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cheirés, the hundred-armed sons of Urinus, 1 
Tn later times ite siguitication altered, aud | 
it came to mean the lower regions as the ‘ 
place of damnation, in which the wicked , 
‘who had been condemned by the judges of 
the world below suffered endless torments. 
(See Hanes, REALM or.) As a person, 
Tartarus is the son of Hthér and Gé; and, 
by his mother, he is the father of Te phdsus. 
Tauriscus, A Greek artist of Prallés, 
belonging to the school of Rhodes. He and 
hie fellow countryman Apollénius were the 
sealptors of the celebrated group of Dirce. 
(See cut on P 195.) 
Taxes. In Athens, as in the free states 
of Greece generally, the citizens were freed 
from every personal tax; only for their 
slaves they had to pay the fridhstén, a 
pearly poll-tax of three obols (4d.) for each. 
jn the other hand, among the residents who 
wore not citizens, the séteci (q.v.) paid a 
yearly protection tax of twelve drachmss (8s.) 
for each independent man, and six drackma 
for overy woman who managed her own 
house, and the freedinen paid the értabotin 
in addition. Besides this, all tradesmen who 
were not citizens had to pay 8 trade tax. 
(For extraordinary taxes on property sce 
EsrHona ; for the more or less costly public 
services undertaken by wealthy citizens, 
see LRLTOURGIA.) As indirect taxes may 
be mentioned: (1) the tax of 1 per cont. 
on the selling price paid at the sale of a 
pieco of Jand, (2) The market tax, which 
‘was paid, partly at the gates, partly at the 
place of sale, by strangera and méteci for 
the wares offered for sale in retail dealing ; 
different articles were charged at different 
rates. (3) The tax on imports and exports, 
which was 2 per cent. on all imported or 
exported goods without distinction of kind. 
The State did not levy its dues and taxes 
itself, but caused them to be let out to indi- 
viduals or companios by special officials, 
called the Paleter (y.v.). (See TELONE,) 
‘As at Athens, so under the Roman Re- 
public, there was no direct taxation for 
citizens, except the erty tax raised in 
extraordinary cases. (See TRIBUTUM.) The 
Roman citizen paid indirect taxea in the 
harbour tax (see PorToriom), and the tax 
introduced after 357 B.c. on the manu- 
mission of slaves at the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the slave set iree (vicesima 
mdnitmisstonis). Both taxes were let by 
the State to publicani (qv). Rome did 
not receive from her allies in Italy either 
direct or indirect texes, apart from the 
obligations a3 to supplying soldiers and 
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ships imposed on them by the alliance. 
After the right of citizenship was granted 
to them in 89 n.c. they were placed on the 
same dhoting as the citizens with respect 
to indirect taxes, But the provinces had 
to pay all the more to Rome, partly by 
direct, pardly by indirect taxation. Yet, 
especially with regard to the former, there 
was no similarity of treatment, but every 
province had its own form of taxation, 
which, as a rule, was assimilated to the 
system oxisting in it at the time of its con- 
quest. Some provinces paid a fixed yearly 
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communal districts through the chief towns 
ofeach district, while others paid a certain 
quota of the varying produce of the culti- 
vated land in the province (see Ditctma), 
which was farmed out to publicani. The 
provinces felt indirect taxation chiefly 
through the harbour tax, and indeed every 
province seems to have formed a separate 
fiscal district. Under the Empire it way 
only the indirect taxes that were at first 
mate higher for the citizens, os Augustus 
added to the taxes on harbours and manu- 
mission the centéstma rérum vendlium, 1 
per cent. on the price of articles sold at 
wuctions; the guinta et vicesima manci- 
piorum, or 4 per cent. on the price of every 
slave bought, and the vievsina héredttatum 
et l?gdtorum, of 5 per cent. on all inheri- 
tances above 100; sestorces, which did 
not fall to the noarest blood-relations, and 
on all legacies. The freedom of the citizens 
from direct taxation continued unimpaired, 
and when Caracalla, in 212 a.p., had granted 
to all free subjects of the Empire the right 
of citizenship, Italy, at least, maintained its 
freedom from taxation, unti] Diocletian (in 
284) removed the last distinctions between 
the inhabitants of Italy and of other parts 
of the Empire, and introduced into Italy 
the snme taxation as obtained in the pro- 
vinces, It had in course of time been re- 
duced to a more uniform system, on the 
basis of a general cengua of the Empire. 
The chief tax was the land tax (tridutum 
soli), the totel sum of which was pro- 
mulgated every year by the emperor for 
the whole Empire, and divided amongst 
the provinces according to the number of 
taxable units (itigd or cdpltd) which each 
province was set down as containing in the 
periodicslly revised registera. Connected 
with this tax in money were contributiona 
in kind to the imperial stores for the army 
and the officials, who had a claim to them 
The male and fomele population of the 
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country not possessing Iand paid after a 
certain age (20-25 years) a poll tax (tri- 
butum cépltis), the amount of which was 
fixed by imperial ordinance, and for women 
was about half the sum imposed on men. 
Citizens resident in towns, and not 
sessing land, paid a tax partly on their 
property, partly, as far aa they happened 
to be engaed in a trade, on their working 
capital and on the trade itself, The taxes 
apportioned to each town with ita districts 
were raised by tax collectors (exartor’s), 
but the déciirioncs, or members of the 
municipal senates (sce MUNICIPIUM), were 
responsible for the amount and had to 
advance it themselves. 

Taxiarchus. The Greek term for e com- 
mander of 2 fais, which contained a 
variable number of men. In Athens the 
teu commanders of the ten tarvis were #0 
called, They were elected annually by 
show of hands, one for each tribe. They 
also had to look after the levying and dis- 
tribution of recruits, and they were thus 
concerned in the drawing up of the register 
of those citizens who were liable to serve. 
On the Macedonian taais, see PHALANX. 

Tafgdts. One of the Pleiades (a ».). 

‘Tecméssh. Daughter of the Phrygian 
king Teuthris, mother of Eurysiicés by 
Ajax aon of Talamon. (See Aras, 2.) 

Teirtslas (Lat, Tértvias). The famous 
blind soothsayer of Thebes, aon of Euéris 
and Chariclé, and a descendant of the Spar- 
tan Udeus, The cause of his blindness bas 
eon variously stated. According to one 
tradition, the gods took his sight away 
when he was seven years old, because he 
revealed to men thinga which they ought 
not to have known. According to another, 
ho became blind when, on his seeing Athéné 
in the bath, she eplashed water into his 
eyes, When invoked by his mother, the 
goddess could not restore his night, bat en- 
dued him with a knowledge of the language 
of birds, and presented him with a sta‘f, by 
means of which he could walk like a man 
with perfect vision. According to a third 
secount, he was blinded by Hara, becanse in 
adispute between her and Zeus he decided 
against her, and Zeus compensated bim by 
granting him the gift of prophecy and a 
life seven (or nine) times ag long as that of 
other men, He ig also said to have been 
changed intoe woman for e short time. He 
plays an important part in the story of 
Edipas and the wars against Thebes. In 
the wars of the Seven against Thebes he 
declared that the Thebans would be victori- 
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ous if Crédn's son Ménceceus were to sacri- 
fice himself. In the war of the Epigdni he 
advised the Thebans to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace, and to avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded to take to flight. 
During the flight, or else at the conquest 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, he was made a 
prisoner, and with his daughter Manto (q.v.), 
‘who also possessed the gift of prophecy, was 
consecrated to the service of the Delphian 
Apollo. He died at the well Tilphdssa, near 
Haliartus, whore his grave was pointed oat, 
while he was ulso honoured by a cenotaph 
in Thebes. Homer {Od. xi 90-151] repro- 
sents him as carrying his golden staff os 
soothsayer even in the world below, when 
Odysseus congults him as to his way home; 
and of all the shades, he alone, by favour of 
Perséphdnd, possesses unimpaired momory 
and intellect [Od. x 495). He had an oracle 
at Orchdménus in Beotia, which is said 
to have ceased to give respouses after 
plague. 
Télamén. Son of A&cns and Endais, and 
brother of Péleux. Having assisted Pelons 
in murdering their half-brother Phocus, he 
was expelled from Augina by hia father, 
and was received by Cenchreus of Salamis, 
whose daughter Glaucd became his wife; 
and, on the death of Cenchreus, Telamon be- 
came king of Salamis. By his second wife 
Pértbwa, daughter of Alcdthiiis, he became 
father of Ajax. He was one of the heroes 
who joined in the Calydonian Hunt, and 
also one of the Argonauts. He further 
took part in the expedition of his friend 
Heraclés against the Amazons and against 
Ladmédén of Troy. At the conquest of 
he was the first to scale the walls, 
and that he did at the very spot where it 
was built by his father. As his share in 
the spoil, Heracles gave bim the king’s 
daughter Hésténé, by whom he became the 
father of Teucer (9.v., 2). 
elchinés. A primeval people sprun; 
from the sen, and living on the island o 
Rhodes. They are said to have been the 
earliest workers in metal, and to have made 
images of the gods, together with the sickle 
of Crénus and the trident of Pdseidon, 
‘Poseidon is said to have been entrusted to 
them by Bhés to be brought up, just as 
Zeus wes to the Carétds of Crete, They 
were also represented as envious sorcerers 
and demons, who were enemies of both gods 
and men. They were therefore killed by 
Apollo or, according to another account, 
destroyed’ by Zens in an inundation, 
According toa third account, this inunda- 
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ian led to Beir leaving the island, and 
ispersing themselves over Lycia, Cyprus, 
Crete, and Greece, ae 

Télécleidés. A Greek poot of the old 
comedy, and @ violent opponent of Pericles 
[Plutarch, Per. 8,16). He is said to have 
written only six pisces, of which a few 
fragments are still extant. 

Telaginus. Son of Odysacus and Circé. 
At his mother’s command he set out to find 
his father. Landing on the coast of Ithaca, 


seus came out armed against him. Tele- 
gonus did not recognise his father, and 
mortally wounded him with the apine of a, 
sting-ray which Circe had given him to 
serve a8 the barb of his lance. When he 
Jearned that the wounded man was his 
father, he took the body home with him, 
accompanied by Télémichus and Péndlspa, 
and subsequently married the latter. He 
was aupposed to be the founder of Tascalum 
[Beraoe, Od, iii 29, 8] and Prasneste, near 

e, (Plutarch, Parall. Ain. 41, and Pro- 
pertius, 1i 82,4, The legend of Telegonus 
was the theme of the Teltginta, by the 
cyclic poet Eugammé, of Cpréné. The 
strange manner in which Odysseus met his 
end \ mentioned in Oppian, Halicutica ii 


97. 

TélémAchus. Son of Odyssens (g.v.) and 
Péndlspa, 

Téléphus. Son of Hérdclés and Augé, the 
daughter of Aldis of Tég’a and priestess 
of Athén’. She concealed the child in the 
temple of the virgin goddess, and the 
country in consequence suffered a blight, 
By consulting an oracle, Aleus discovered 
the cause of the blight, and gave his 
daughter to Nauplius to drown her in the 
sea; but he exposed the infant on Mount 
Parthéntéo, where he was suckled by a 
hind and brought up by shepherds. Auge 
was given by Nauplius to Touthras, king 
of Mysia, who mede her his wife. When 
Telephus grew up, he consulted the oracle 
of Delphi to learn who his parents were, and 
was ordered to go into Asia to Teuthras, 
Tenthras welcomed his wife’s son, and 
married him to his deughter Atglopé, and 
at his death appointed Telephus his suc- 
cessor, The Greeks, on their way to Troy, 
Janded on the coast of Mysia and began to 
plander it, thinking they had reached Troy. 
Telephus opposed them bravely, and killed 
Thersander, son of Palfnicss; but, being 
forced by Achilles to fly, Dionysus in his 
wrath caused him to stumble over a vine, 
and Achilles wounded him in the thigh with 





, Teas Agamemnon comy 
he began to plunder the fields, end Ody | 
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his lance. As the wound did not heal, and 
he was told by the oracle that it could only 
be healed by him who had inflicted it, 
Telephus disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went to Argos, whither the Greeks had 
been driven back by a storm, Under tho 
advice of Ci¥temnéstra he carried off 
Agamemnin’s infant son, whom ho stole 
from his cradle, and took refuge on the 
house altar, threatening to kill the child un- 
elled Achilles to care 
hiswound. This had thedesired effect, and 
Achilles healed the wound with the rast, or 
with the eplinters, of the lance which had 
inflicted it. Being designated by the 
oracle ag the guide to Troy, he showed the 
Greeks the way, but refused to take part 
in the war, because his wife, Astf3ché, was 
a sister of Priam. His son Kuripilus 
rendered the Trojans the last aid they re- 
csived before the fall of their town, his 
hedid at the prompting of his mother, whom 
Priam had ieribod by means of a golden 
vine wrought by Héphestua, and given by 
Zeus to Trés in compensation for carrying 
off Ganymede. Ei lus wae killed by 
Néoptolémus after having performed many 
brave exploite. In the Mysian town of 
Pergiintn, and especially by the kings of 
the house of Attdlus, Telephus was revered 
a8 a national hero, 

Téléailla. Of Argos, A lyric poetess, 
who flourished about the year 508 B.C. 
After a defeat of the Argives, she is said to 
have placed heraelf at the head of a band 
of Argive women, and to have repelled an 
attack of the Spartan king Clasménés. The 
figure of a woman in front of the temple of 
Aphrodité at Argos, with books lying at 
her fest, while she herself is looking at a 
helmet, as though about to put it on, wou 
said to represent Telesilla [Pansaniag, ii 20 
§ 7]. She is said to have become a poetess 

, on consulting an oracle respecting 
her health, she received as angwer that 
she would receive health from the Muses. 
Scarcely anything remains of her peas, 
which consisted of hymns to Apollo and 
Artémis. 

‘Télesphiros (i.e. he who brings to an 
end). In Greek mythology, » boy who was 
regarded ag the genius of health, (See 
Asciupius [and esp, Journal of Hellenic 
‘Studies, iii 283-297],) 

Tellim6. See TxuLus. 

Tellts. The Italian deity of mother 
earth, often called tellus mater. She was 
invoked during carthquakes (her temple in 
Rome having been dedicated in 268 B.o, in 
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consequence of an earthquake in the time of 
wer). She wasalso invoked in solemn oaths 
ag the common grave of all things, toge- 
ther with the Manés and with Japlter, the 
god of heaven. Like the Greek ambien, 
she was also the goddess of marriage, but 
was most revered in conjunction with 
CSrés a3 goddess of fruitfulness, Thus in 
her honour were held the festival of the 
sowing (feria stmenttue), celebrated in 
January at the end of the winter aeed time, 
fixed by the pontlfer to be held on two 
consecutive market days, The pdgdndlia 
were celebrated at the same time in the 
country, when @ pregnant sow was sacrificed 
to Tellus and Ceres. Besides these, there 
was the feast of fordictdta or hordictdta, 
at which cows in calf ( forda@) were sacri- 
ficed to her, This was held on the 16th of 
April to insure plenty during the year, and 
was celebrated under the management of 
the pontiy tore and the Vestal Virgins, partly 
on the Capitol in the thirty earia, and 
partly outside the town. The ashes of the 
unborn calves were kept the Vestal 
Virgins till the feast of the Partlia (sce 
Paes), when they were used for the pu 
0x0 of purification. Besides the female 
leity, a god Ze/laimd was also worshipped. 
Téléne (Gr, t2lonai, lit. “buyers of the 
taxes”), Among the Athenians, these were 
the farmers of the taxes and imposts, 
which were not collected by State officers, 
‘but were sold at certain times by auction 
to the highest bidder. Smaller taxes were 
teken up by single persons who collected 
the money themselves, For larger taxes 
demanding a large capital, companies were 
often formed, represented by one person 
called the t2lonarchés, who concluded tho 
contract with the State. Sureties had also 
to be produced on this occasion. Such 
companies employed subordinate officers to 
collect the taxes. The payments were made 
by the farmers at certain periods et the 
senate-house, or bottleutérién, and one pay- 
ment was usually made in advance when 
the contract wes made. In default of pay- 
ment, the farmer became dtfmds, in 
certain circumstances might be imprisoned. 
If the debt was not paid by the expiration 
of the 9th prifaneia, it was doubled, and 
the property of the debtor and his sureties 
confiscated. The dtimtd descended to the 
children until the debt was paid. On the 
other bend, the farmer was protected 
the State egainst fraud by severe laws. 
was algo exempt from military service, so 
that he might not be hindered in perform- 
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ing his duties, For the similar institution 
among the Romana, see PUBLICANI. 

Temples. In ancient times temples were 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the gods 
to whom they were dedicated. They might 
contain an image or not, but the latter case 
was exceptional. As they were not houses 
of prayer intended for the devotion of a 
numerous community, they were usually of 
very limited extent. There were, however, 
temples of considerable size, among which 
was that of Artémis in Ephesus, 488 feet 
long by 226 broad ; that of Hara in Sida; 
that begun by Pisistritus and finished by 
Hadrian, and dedicated to Zeus Olymplus 
in Athens (see OLYMPIEUM); and the temple 
of Zeua of Agrigentum, which was never 
quite completed. Al! of these were al- 
most es large as the first-mentioned. Only 
temples like that at Eleusis, in which the 
celebration of mysteries took place, were 
intended to accommodate a larger number 
of people. Tho great sacrifices and ban- 
quets shared by all the people were cele- 
brated in the court of the temple (Gr. pirt- 
bdl68), which included the altars for sacri- 
fice, and was itself surronnded by a wall 
with only one place of entrance. Tt waaa 
feature common to all temples that they 
were not built directly on the surface of 
the ground, bnt were raised on a sub-struc- 
tare which was mounted by means of an 
uneven number of steps, 90 that people 
were able as a good omen to put their right 
foot on the first and last step. 

The usual shapo of Greek templos was 
an oblong about twice as long as wide, at 
the front and back of which was a pedi- 
ment or gable-roof (Gr. d2tds or détimd ; 
Lat. fastigtum). Round temples wit 
dome-shaped roofs were quite the excep- 
tion, The principal part of the temple 
was the chamber containing the image 
of the god. ‘This stood on a pedestal, 
which was often placed in a small niche, 
and usually atood fncing the east, opposita 
folding-doors which always opened out- 
wards. Before the image stood an altar 
used for unbloody sacrifices. This cham- 
ber, called in Greek nave, and in Latin 
cella, generally received its light through 
the door alone, but sometimes there was 
eleo an opening in the roof. There were 
also temples designated hypathral (from 

jpaithros, “in the 0] air");}in these 
TEED wen no ‘oof tothe middle chamber 


4 [Vitruviug, iii 1§ 22, The Attio form is hgpat- 
thrtés) § = 
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of the cella, which was seperated from the 
lateral portions by one or more rows of 
Pillars on each side. 

Generally each temple belonged to only 
one god; but sometimes @ temple was re- 
garded as the dwelling-place of several 
deities, either those who were worshipped 
in groups, as the Muses, or those who were 
supposed ‘to stand in close alliance or other 
relationship w each other, such as the 
twins Apollo and Artemis; 'and Apollo, as 
leader of the Muses, together with the 
Muses themselves. Frequently only one 
god hed an image and altar in the chiof 
cella, while others were worshipped in ad- 
joining chapels. Lastly, there were double 
temples, with two celle built in opposite 
directions, (See ARCHITECTURE, fig. 13,) 
Many temples had, besides the cella, a 
kind of “holy of holies” (adjtin or 
‘mégarn) which was only entered by the 
priests, and only by them at certain times, 
and which was sometimes under the ground. 
Usually an open porch or vestibule 
nts), with Pine in front, stood before 
the cella, and in it were exposed the dedi- 
catory offerings. There was often also an 
inner chamber behind the image (Hpisthd- 
dns) which served for various purposes, 
‘the valuables and money belonging to the 
temple being often kept there, It was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and the door was well 
secured by locks. 

The various kinds of seeaples are usually 
distinguivhed according to the number and 
arrangement of the pillars, Thus: (1) A 
tomplo in antts (fig. 1) is one in which the 
pronaos (sometimen also the opisthudomos) 
‘was formed by the prolongation of the side 
walls of the temple (Lat. ante ; Gr. pdra- 
stdd%s) and by two columns placed between 
the terminal pilasters of the ante, 


See named 

(1) Temece 1 awrrs, (2) pacezrios. 

(2) Préstplds, with the columns in front 
(fig. 2), is an epithet descriptive of a temple, 
the front of whose pronacs was formed in 
all its breadth by a row of columns quite 
separate from the walls, and with the 
columns st the extremities standing io 
front of the ante. 

(8) Amphéprostylde (fig. 8) describes » 
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temple with the columns arranged as in (2) 
at the back as well as in the front, 


r 


pee 


(8) aurnrenostrios, 


(4) Peripttrds (fig. 4) desoribes o temple 
surrounded on all sides by a colonnade sup- 
porting the architrave. This is the type 





e@eeeeoeeeeoeon & 
(4) Peureienoe, 


most frequently employed ty the Greeks, 
(See PARTHENON, cuts I and 2.) 

(5) Peeuddptriptérts (' falae peripteros 
is an epithet of a temple in which the archi- 
trave appears to be carried by pilasters 
or by “engaged” colamns in the walls of 
the cella. This form is seldom used by 
the Greeks, but often by the Romans. 

(6) Diptérds (fig. 5) describes » temple 
surrounded by two ranges of columns. 








(1D) Peeudadiptiros (* falao aptiondts,” fig. 
6). A temple surrounded with only a single 





(8) reeopoprrrenes. 


range of columus, but at such a distance 
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thet they correspond in position to the 
exterior range of the dipteral temple. 

According to the number of columns in 
front, which must always be an even nor- 
ber, since the entrance was in the middle, 
it is vaual to distinguish temples as tetra-, 
heua-, octa, ddcad-, or dadted-etylds (with 
4,6, 8, 10, or 12 columns). ‘The number of 
columns along each side was usually one 
more than twice the number along the 
front, but this was not the invariable rale. 
For the architrave and for the columns of 
the different orders, see pp. 67, 68. The 
frieze resting on the crcldtrate, and (in 
‘the Doric order) the metopes in particular 
(g.v.)}, a8 well ag the two pediments (Gr. tym- 
pana), were decorated with sculptures, and 
these sculptures, as well as the walls of the 
temple often had 9 more life-like and more 
varied appearance given to them by appro- 
priate colouring, The coping of the roof, 
ag well ag the angles of the pediment, were 
ornamented by acrotertd, which consisted 
of statues, vases, or anthimta (groups of 
flowers and leaves; cp. cut to ALGINETAN 
SCULPTURES). 

In the plan of their temples the Romans 
originally followed the Etruscan (cp, Tes- 
Pum, below). The ground-plan of the 
Etrnsoan temple was nearly a square, the 
ratio of the depth to frontage being 6: 5. 
Half of the space was taken up by the 
cella, and the rest by the columns. The 
architrave was of wood, and without an’ 

cial frieze, The great temple with 
three e¢rlle_on the Roman Capitol was 
Duilt in tho Etruscan style, the middle and 
Jnrgest cella being sacred to Jupiter, and 
the smaller ones on either side to Minerva 
and Juno, (Cp. Juprrer.) Under Greek 
influence the different forms of the Greok 
temple began to be imitated at Rome, the 
most prevalent type being that described 
as prostylos, which lent ituelf most eaxily 
to tho requirements of a templum in the 
etriet scnse of the term An important 
alteration in the Greek form of temple 
was brought about by the introduction of 
vanited arches or groined ceilings, which 
were seldom used by the Greeks, and never 
on a large seale, bat were brought to great 
perfection by the Romans. They took the 
form of a cylindrical vaulting in the case of 
a quadrangular cella, and © dome in the 
case of the round temples, which were 
frequent with the Romans, The two prin- 
cipal forms of the latter are (1) the mdno- 
ptérés, which consisted of a single circle 
of columns standing on a platform mounted 
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by steps and supporting the columns which 

dome on a circular architrave. (2) 
The périptérde, with the same arrange- 
ment of columns, bnt with » circular cella 
in the middle which was covered by a 
dome rising from the surrounding colon- 
nade. In a third variety, of which we have 
an exemple in the Panthetn (q.v.), the 
circular body of the building is not 
surrounded by columns externally, but 
only provided on one side with an advanced 
portico. 

Templum. The Roman term for a space 
marked out by the eugurs (sce AUGURES) 
according to a certain fixed procedure. Its 
ground-plon was o square or rectangle, 
having its four sides turned to the different 
points of the compass; its front however, 
according to strict Roman custom, fuced 
towards the west, so that any one entering 
the temple had his face turned towards the 
east. It was not unti) later that the front 
was frequently made to face the east. Tho 
building erected on this space, and cor- 
responding to it in plan, did not become a 

fanum, or sanctuary of the gods, until it 
been consecrated hy the ponttfices, 
(See Deprcario.) 

As, however, there were fana which were 
not templa, e.g. all circular buildings, 10 
there were fempla which were not sana. 
Of this sort were the pon where public 
affairs were transacted, such as the rostra 
in the Forum, the places where the cimiia 
met or the Senate assembled, and even tho 
city of Rome itself, The sanctuaries of 
the gods were designed as templa if they 
were intended to serve for meetings of 
the Senate, and if the form of worship 
prescribed for such sanctuaries were ap- 
propriate to the definition of a templum. 

Tennés (or Tres), son of Cycnus (9. 
2). He (with his sister Hémithsa) was 
thrown by his father in @ cheat into the 
sea, in consequence of the slanderous 
scousations brought against him by his 
stepmother, He was borne, however, by 
the waves to the island of Ténédts (so 
named from him), where he became king. 
He was afterwards reconciled to his 
father, and fell, with him, by the hand of 
Achilles, when the father and gon, as allies 
of the Trojans, were opposing the landing 
of the Greeks on the shores of Asia. 

Tensa. The chariot used for processions, 
or for the gods at the Circensian games. 
(See CHariots,) 

Tepidirium. A tepid bath-room. (See 
Bats.) 
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, Pérdbra. A military engine for boring 
into the walls of a besieged town. (See 


.) 

Térentiinus Maurus. A Latin gram- 
warian, born in Mauritania. At the close 
of the Srd century B.c. he wrote @ didactic 
poem on prosody and metre, composed in 
the most varied forms of verse (De Littéris, 
Syllabis, Metra), The estimation in which 
he was held by later grammarians is proved 
by their frequent quotations from hin. 

Térentin! Lfdi. See Secutares Lupr. 

Térentius, (1) Publius Trentius Afer 
(or the African) A celebrated Roman 
comic poet. Hewas born in Carthage abont 
185 B.c., and came to Rome as a slave in the 
possession of the senator Tere 
who, on account of his pro 
and hendsome person, gave 
education and set him free, As early as 
166, on the recommendation of the poet 
Cactltus StatYus, he produced his first play, 
the Maiden of Andrés (Andria), which met 
with great success. He succeeded in win- 
ning the favour and friendship of the most 
distinguished men, auch as the younger 
Scipio and Lalius. He was less successful 
with his next piece, The Mother-in-Law 
(Hécgra), which came out in the following 
year, and was without donbt his fecblost 
production. It was only on ita third repre- 
sentation in 166 that it met with any success, 
Meanwhile, in 168, two years after the first 
production of the Hecyra, he ventured to 
appear before the public with a new piece, 
The Self-Lormentor (Hautontimoriménis). 
This waa followed in 161 by the Eunachus, 
which was very warmly received, and by 
the Phormto, ‘In 160, after bringing out 
another gy The Brothers (Adeiphi), he 
wont to Greece, where he died 159 B.c. 

Torence, like the other posts who wrote 
palliata: (sce ComEpy, 2), borrowed from 
the older Greek posts, especially from 
Ménander (only the Hecyra and Phormio 
being taken from Apolliddras). This he 
did however with a certain freedom; and 
sometimes by fusing together similar 

compositions, and borrowing sppro- 
priate scenes from other poets, he 
to expand the simple plot of the Greek 
original. Evidently of a refined mind, he 
had no taste for the lively realism of @ 
Plautus. Qn the contrary, he aimed at 
artietic correctness of plot, delicate deli- 
neation of character, and elegance of form. 
He had nothing of the vivacity, force, and 
wit of Plantus, and fell far behind Menander 
in freshness and vigour, for which reason 
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Cesar pertinently called him Menander’s 
half fo @imiduate Menander, quoted by 
‘Suetonius in his life of Terence]. 

In his style, althongh 2 foreigner, he 
caught the refined tone of Roman society 
So Successfully as to cause his detractors to 
maintain that he had been assisted in his 
compositions by his noble patrons, areproach 
from which he does not entirely exonerate 
himself in the prologue to the Ade/phi. 
His works do not appear to have aain- 
tained their reputation on the stage with 
the public at large for any length of time 
after his death, They have, nevertheless, 
remeined for all time the favourite litera- 
ture of cultivated readers, Ancient critica 
also made them a subject of stady, and 
wrote many commentaries on them, We 
still possess the important commentary by 
Elius Donatus, belonging to the middle 
of the 4th century A.p., as well as the less. 
valuable one by Eugriphius of the 10th 
century, when Terence was (ns for some 
time previously) a favourite text-book. 
These have come down to us besides the 
didascat@ (g.v.) to the goveral pieces, 
and the metrical arguments by Sulpictus 
Apollinaris, is 

(2) Publins Terentius Varro Atactnus, A 
Roman poet, born $2 u.0. by the river Atax 
in Gallin Narbdnensis; he died before 36 u.c, 
Acoording to an ancient authority, he on} 
began to study Greek literature in his 35 
year. Accordingly his satires on the model 
of Liictltus, and his epic poem on Cwsar’s 
war with the Séquini (Bellum Sequanteum) 
must belong to hia earlier years. He aftar- 
wards followed the fashion of imitating the 
Alexandrian School, which was just coming 
into vogue, and compoued, besides clegies 
and didactic poems after Groek models, his 
epic poem, entitled the Argonaute, in four 

ks, a free imitation of the Argdnauttea 
by Apolléntus Rhédius, This masterpiece, 
which hes been much praised by later poets, 
and of which (as of bis pooms in general} 
only scattered fragments remain, appears 
to have been the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the domain of narrative epic poetry 
between the time of Hnnius and that of 
Vergil. 

(8) Marcus Terentius Varro Réattaus (i.e, 
a native of Réaté in the Sabine territory). 
‘The mostlearned of the Romans; born 1165.0. 
of an ancient senatorial family. He devoted 
himself to study at an early age, under the 
direction chiefly of the learned antiquarian 
and philologist Hltus Stilo, without how- 
ever withdrawing from public life either 
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in time of peace or war. He held the public 
offices of tribune, curule wdile, and prator. 
In 67 he was lieutenant to Pompey in the 
war against the pirates; in 49 he again 
held a command’ under Pompey in the 
provinee of Spain beyond the Ibérus, but 
was taken prisoner by Cesar after the 
capitulation of Llerda. Although he after- 
wards rejoined Pompey, Cesar received 
him into favour, and he returned to Rome 
in 46 Bc, where he is ssid to have had the 
superintendence of the great library which 
Cwsar destined for the public use, In spite 
of his abstaining henceforward from taking 
any active part in public affairs, he was 
proscribed by Antony in 43, and only nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Pardoned by 
Octavianua, he lived till the year 27, full 
of vigour and literary activity to the last. 
Varro’a learning comprised all the pro- 
vincos of literature known at that time, 
and in productivity he was equalled by uo 
‘Romans, and only e few Greeks. According 
‘to hiy own statement, he had composed 490 
‘books before his 78th year; the total number 
of his works, either in prose or verse, theo- 
retical or practical, excesded 70, in more 
than 600 booke. Of these, tho three books 
on agricultare (Rerum Rusitcarum Libri), 
written in the form of # dialogue in his 
80th year, in which he treats the subject ex- 
haustively, drawing from his own experience 
as well as from more ancient sources, are 
the only ones that have been completely 
preserved, Further, of the original 25 
books on the Latin language (De Lingua 
Latina) dedicated to Cesar, in which he 
systematically trents, under the bead of ety- 
mology, iuflexions and syntax, only hooks 
v-x exist, in a mutilated condition. This 
work was followed by a number of other 
grammatical writings. Tt ia only through 
a series of extant titles of his works that 
we know of his literary and_ historical 
studies, which were especially directed to 
dramatic poetry, and in particular to the 
comedies of Plautas, as well as of his re- 
searches into the history and antiquities of 
his own nation, His’ prineipal work, of 
which much use has been made by Inter 
writers, the Antiquitates Rerum Hitmdand- 
rum et Dtotadrum, in 41 books. This 
was the most important of his writings 
on these subjects, as it gave a complete 
account of the political and religions life of 
the Romans from the earliest times. The 
1 books, entitled findgines or Hebddmadzs, 
published sbout 2.c. 39, contained 700 por- 
waite of celebrated Greeks and Romans, 
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in sete of seven in each group, with epi- 
grams written beneath them. His nine 
Disciplindrum Libri gave sn encyclo- 
padia of the arta pertaining to general 
culture (grammar, dislectios, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, archi- 
tecture, medicine). His 76 Libri Logistdrici 
included shorter popular treatises of a bis- 
torical and philosophical nature, described 
by titles appropriate to their contents, bor- 
rowed from the names of well-known persons 
(e.g. Steeuna de Hist6ria), Among Varro's 
numerous and varied poetical works we will 
only mention, as the most original, the 
150 books of Menippean Satires (Satire 
Ménippée), which ware completed bofore 
45 B.c., species of composition which he in- 
troduced into Roman literature in imitation 
of the Cynic Ménippnaof Gadiré, In these 
Satires, written. Tearaately in prose and 
different kinds of verse, he treats of philo- 
sophical questions, especially those relating 
to morality, science, etc., chiefly with the 
view of exposing the failings of the age. 
Only a number of titles and fragments of 
this work have been preserved. 

(4) Quintus Terentius Scaurus, Tho most 
renowned Latin echolar and critic of the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 4.D.), commentator on 
Plantus and Veryil, and author of treatises 
on Latin grammer and poetry, A small 
work, De Orthégrdphia, of some value for 
the history of the Latin language, bears his 
name {but is probably not written by this 





King of Daulis, husband of 





(6. The Roman term for the 
dereliction of duty involved in a legal 
prosecution being dropped by the prosecutor. 

Inder Nero this offence was punished by 
fines and disgrace (infamta), 

Terminus. The Roman god of bounds, 
under whose special protection wero the 
Stones (termini) which marked boundaries. 
The regulations respecting these stones and 
the religious castoms end institutions con- 
nected with them went back to the time 
of king Nima. At the setting of such a 
stone every one living near the boundary 
assembled; and in their presence the hole 
prepared for the reception of the stone was 
watered with the blood of s sacrificial 
animal, incense, field-produce, honey, and 
wine were sprinkled over it, and a victim 
sacrificed. The stone, anointed and decked 
with garlands and ribbons, was then placed 
upon the smonidering bones snd pressed 
into the earth. Whoever pulled up the 
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‘stone was cursed, together with his dranght- 
cattle, and any oue might kill him with 
inapunity and without being defiled by his 
blood, ‘In later times the punishment of 
fines was instituted instead. 

The festival of the Termtnalia was cele- 
brated in Rome and in the country on the 
28rd of February, The neighbours on 
either side of any boundary gathered round 
the landmark, with their wives, children, 
and servants; and crowned it, aach on hin 
own aide, with garlands, and offered cakes 
and bloodless sacrifices. In later timer, 
however, a lamb, or sucking pig, was some- 
times slain, and the stone sprinkled with 
the blood. Lastly, the whole neighbourhood 
joined ina general feast, A lamb was alo 
sacrificed in the grove of Terminus, which 
was six Roman miles from Rome, near the 
ancient border of the town of Laurentun. 
On the Capitol there was a stone dedicated 
to Terminus, which had originally stood 
in the open air, but when the temple of 
Jupiter wax founded by the last king, Tar- 
quits Superbus, it was inclosed within 

@ building, as the augurs would not allow 
it to be removed. 

Terpander (Gr. Terpandris), A Greek 
pret and musician, a native of Autissa in 

esbds, He is the true founder of Greek 
classical music, and alao of lyric poetry, 
both Molian and Dorian. Hoe was the f first 
to clothe in artistic form the kind of choral 
song, called némés, used at the festivals of 
Apollo; he also introduced other important 
innovations into music. He is sometimes 
erroneously described as having added three 
strings to the original lyre of four strings 
{Strabo, p. 618]; but it is more probable 
that the lyre of seven strings was already 
in existence in his own timo [Aristotle, 
Provl., xix $2}. The prineipal scene of his 
labours was Sparta, whither he had been 
summoned by order of the Delphic oracle to 
quell a disturbance amongst the people. It 
way at Sparta that he reduced to order the 
music of the Dorians. It was here too 
that ho won tho prize at the musical com- 
petition at the Carnais. Between 672 end 
648 B.c. he carried off the prize four times 
in succession at the Pythian games in 
Delphi, Only a few verses of his own 
poems are extant. 

Torpelchéré, The Muse of dancing. (See 
Muses.) 

Tertallianus (Quintus Septtmius Florens). 
One of the most important of the Latin 
Fathers. He was born at Cartbage of 
pagan parents about 160 ap, and died 
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about 280, After receiving a careful 
education in rhetoric and jurisprudence 
fend probably practising as a lawyer), 

embraced Chriatianity, and became a 
presbyter in his native town. After de- 
fending Christianity against paganism, he 
joined the ascetic and fanatic sect of the 
Montanists, and became their champion 
against the Church, His writings reflect 
with faithfulness his general ability; his 
rhotorical training and legal subtlety; his 
rugged, combative, and passionate character ; 
and his lively and often impetuous imagine- 
tion. They are written in the colloquial 
language of his time, which had meny points 
of close contact with that spoken hy the 
lower classes. Hiy literary activity, which 
extended over a considerable length of time, 
was at its height in the reigns of Sévérns 
and Caracalla. His Apilégia, written about 
198, holds the foremost place amongst his 
worka. It is one of his earliest writings, 
and was addressed to the provincial gover- 
nora of the Roman empire, in defence of 
Christianity, during a time of bitter perse- 
cution, 

Teaséra (Latin). (1) A die (see Dice), 
Also (2) a ticket of admission to the 
theatre (y.v., II), 

Testidd (Lat.; Gr. chitane, “ tortotae- 
shell”). The general designation for dif- 
ferent kinds of sheds for the protection of 
soldiers engaged ina siege. (See cut 2under 
Sixers.) 

Téth¥s, wife of Océinns (q.v.). 

achmin. A Greek silver coin 
equivalent to four drachmur (gce Coinage), 

‘Tétrdlégta. The Athenisn term given to 
the group of four nlays which the poets 
produced in rivalry with each other at the 
dramatic contesta held at the feast of 
Dionysus. Aftor the introdnetion of the 
satyrie drama, this, or a drama of a com- 
paratively cheerful character (uch as the 
Alcestig of Enripides), formed the fourth 
niece of three tragedies or of a trilogy. 
By a tetralogy is more particularly meant 
such a group of four dramas as had be- 
longed to the same cycle of myths, and 
had thus formed a connected whole, 
auch a kind were the tetralogies of Mechylus, 
It is doubtful, however, whether he found 
this type of ‘connected tetralogy already 
in use, or was the first to introduce it, 
Sophocles abolished the connexion between 
the several pieces, and Enripides followed 
his example, A complete tetralogy is 
not extant, although a trilogy exists in 
the Oresteia of Hachylus, consisting of 
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the tragedies Agdmemnon, Choephire, and 
Euménidés ; the satyric pley appended to 
it was the Proteus. 

Tetrarch (Gr. t#trarches). Properly the 
ruler of one of the four parte of a district 
diyided into four governments. Also the 
title of & potty prince like the ralere in 
those provinces of Asie which were allowed 
by Rome to retain a certain independence. 

‘Teuser (Gr. Teukrde). (1) A son of Sos- 
mander end the Nymph Idea; the most 
ancient king of Troy, from whom the people 
wore called Tencri. "According to another 
legend, he, with Scamander, was driven by 
fomine from Crete, and found refuge with 
Durdinns; while another version of the 
atory describes Dardanua as having been 
received by Teucer. 

(2) A eon of Télimodn of Salimis (thus 
named from his descent from Héstoné, the 
Teucrian king’s daughter); half-brother of 
Ajax, He was the best archer amongst 
the Greeks before Troy. On his return 
from the war, accused by his father of par- 
ticipation in his brother's murder, and 
banished from tho country, he sought a new 
home in Cyprus, by the advice of Apollo, 
where Bélus of Sidon, in retarn for pasis- 
tance rendered him in war, made over to 
him the government, and be founded the 
town of Salamis. After his father’s death, 
it is said that hoe returned to his native 
town of Salamis, but was driven away by 
his nephew and went to Spain. 

mus. The Greek term for a com- 
modious room in a house, and especially the 
nuptial chanbor, (See House ) 
IIS (Gr. Thetleia). (1) One of the 
Gracea. (See CHARITES,) 

(2) The Muse of dancing and pastoral 
poetry. (See Muss.) 

Thalld, Goddess of flowers, who presided 
over spring. (See Hors.) 

‘Thimyris, A Throcian bard, mentioned 
‘by Homer [Z7. ii 695), son of Philammén 
and the Nymph Argtdps. He boasted that 
he could rival the Muses, and was therefore 
deprived by them of sight and voice, and 
the power of playing the lute. According 
to later legends, he expiated his arrogance 
by being punished in Hades, 

Thindtds. The Greek personification of 
death. (See Deats.) 

argélis. The principal feast of Apollo 
in Athens, held on the seventh day of Thar- 
gelton (May-June), the birthday of the god. 
Originally it was connected with the ripen- 
ing of the field produce. A procession was 
formed, end the first fruits of the year were 
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offered to Apotlo, together with Arttmis 
and the ice. It was at the same time an 
expiatory feast, at which a peculiar propi- 
tiatory sacrifice was offered: which was to 
parify the State from all guilt, and avert 
the wrath of the god, lest he should exer- 
cise his avenging and destroying power 
in borning up the harvest with parching 
heat, and in visiting the people with pesti- 
lence. Two persons, spheuned to leath, 
a man and @ woman, as representatives 
of the male and female population, were led 
about with a garland FY figs round their 
necks to the sound of flutes and singing, 
and scourged with seaweed and with the 
branches of a fig tree. They were then 
sacrificed at a certain spot on the sea 
shore, their bodies burned, and the ashes 
cast into the sex, In later times they seem 
to have been contented with throwing the 
expiatory victims from a height into the 
seu, catching them as they fell, aud banish- 
ing them from the country. Besides these 
sacrifices, festal processiona and choral 
contests between men and boys took place, 
At the same time the great feast of Apollo 
was probably held at Délds, to which the 
Athenians sent 8 sacred embassy in the 
ancient ship in which Theseus is said to 
have sailed to Crete, and which waa always 
kept in repair, 

jaumis. Son of Pontus and Ges, hus- 
band of Electra, one of the Océinidés, and 
father of the Harpies and Iris. 

‘Théind. The pretended wife of Pytha- 
gores the philosopher Seven extant lettera 
‘on jealongy, on the education of children, 
the’ management of a honsebold, etc, are 
attributed to her. 

Theatre. 

(1) The Greck Theatre. 

The Greek theatre was originally in- 
tended for the performance of dithyrambio 
choruses at the feast of Diongeus. (See 
Drrpyraunor.) From the first it consisted 
of two principal parte: (a) the circular 
dancing-place, orchestra, with the altar 
(thiymélz) of ‘the god in the centre; and 
(d) the place for the spectators, or the 
théatrin proper. The theatron was in the 
form of » segment of a circle, greater than 
3 semi-circle, with the seats Tising above 
one another in concentric tiers (see fig. 
1), ‘The soats were almost always cut 
in the slope of a hill, [There sre ex- 
ceptions to this rule at Mégtldpélts and 
Mantineia, where there is an artificial 
substructure.] When the dith bic 
choruses had developed into the drama, & 
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atructure called tha ekeng (Lat. scena) was 
added, with a stage for dramatic represen- 
tations. It was erected on the side of the 
orchestra away from the spectators, and at 
such @ height and distance ag to allow of 
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having “ built” the theatre.| The remains 
of this theatre have been exposed to view 
since the excavations of 1862. {Further 
excavations in the direction of the stago 
buildings were made in 1877 and 1886]! 
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the stage being in full view from every 
part of the theatre, 

The first stone theatre was that built at 
Athens, the home of the Greek drama; and 
the theatres in every part of the Hellenic 
world were constructed on the same general 
principles, It ix said that at a performance 
about 496 B.c., when Eschflus, Pratinis, 
and Chasrtlus were competitors, the wooden 
scaffolding on which the spectators were 
standing ke down; and that it was 
accordingly resolved to construct a theatre 
of stone instead [Suidas, av. Pratinas]. The 
building was near the east end of tho 
southern slope of the Acropélis; and in its 
construction partial use was made of the 
rock against which it rested. It was 
however, completed until between 340 ani 
330 B.c,, when Athens was under the finan- 
cial administration of Lyourgus. (Gp. in- 
scription in Corp, Inger. Att. ii 176, or Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No, 128; Psoudo-Platarch, Liovs of the Ten 
Gratora, p. 841 ¢; Pausanias, i 20 § 16. 
All these authorities speak of Lycurgus as 
having “completed” the theatre. It is 
Bypirides alone (Fragm. 139 Sauppe), 
who, in a speech on behalf of the children 
of Lycurgus, rhetorically describes him as 


+ (In connexion with these last excavations a 
theary was started by Dr. Dorpfeld, of the Ger- 
man School of Archwology at Atheus, Accord- 
ing to his view, (1) the mored precinct called 
the Léaaiin contained in the Sth century B.C. 
po permanent building for dramatic purpores, 
but only two temples, the older dating from the 
time of Ptwistritus, and clos to it a circular 
orchestra, seventy-eight feet in diameter, Andd- 
cldia, De Mysteriir, § 88, speaks of certain con- 
spirators descending “from the Odéwm into the 

ira,” not the theatron; and in Aristophanes 
the word theatron is applied to the audiorium 
alone. (2) The first permanent building was 
‘completed by Lyeurgus in 990 3.c., and consisted 
of atone wall sixty-five feet seven inches long, 
with two wings rising like towers on either side. 
Behind tho wall was au obloug room for the 
actors, and in front of the wall to the north there 
was 8 new orchestra, Rows of seats were con- 
structed at the same time; but st present there 
was no raised stage. (8) At eome later date there 
was built a permanent tum of stone, ten 
or twelve feet Ligh. (4) Under Claudius’ (the 
“Nero” ofthe inseription on the Apporcfafum) tbe 
orchestra received its paverurnt of marble, and 
abont this time the stage was raised. (5) In th 
3rd century a.p., one Phedrns, whose uame ap- 
pears on the inscription on the Agposoéntwm, 
erected a new atage in front of the older ona, 
‘To this period, in other words to Romish times, 
‘bulongs also the continuous stone balustrade 
separating the auditorium from the orchestra. 

‘On the other hand, 1 has been observed (1) that 
uc. 830 is a very late date for the Athenians to 
have erected their earliest stone theatre. (2) The 
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With the sproad of dramatic representa- 
tions stone theatres were built in every 
part of the Hellenic world; and, shortly 
after the time of Alexander the Great, they | 
were practically umversal. It bas 
estimated that the theatre at Athens had 
room for 27,500 persons (Zeitschrift fur 
bildende Kunst, xiti p. 202]. Plato is only 
using round numbers when he spenks of a 
play of Agathon having been witnessed by 
30,000 spectators [Symp. 175 x). Among 
other lage theatres may be mentioned, iv 
Greoce, those of Megalopolia, Sparta, and 
Epidaurus, in Sicily, that of Syracuse; in 
Asia Minor, those of Ephesus and Milétus. 
There were also large theatres in Crete. 
[Among other theatres of Greek origin, 
remains of which are still in existence, are | 
tho following: in Grecce, at the Perraus, 
at ThorYons, Ordpas, Stcfdn, Arygos, Man- , 
tinern, Rhimiassa and Dramyssus in Epirns, 
andi Mélos and Délvs. In Steily, at Aw, 
Tyniisrs, TaurdmeniSn, and Segosta (fig. 3). 
In Avia Minor, at Aspondus, Paige, and 
Sid@ m Pamphylin; Myra, Putird, and Tal- 
missus in Lycian, Tnesis in Caria; Assds 
and Pergimin in Mysin; and HYSrapolis 
and Aizani m Phryg' 

Tt is estimated ¢ 





in the theatre at 
Athens the spa e assigned to exch spectator 
wa» about thirteen inches in breadth; the 
depth of the seat was sufficient to allow room 
behind for the feet of the spectator sitting 
ammediately above. To facilitate access to 
the various parts of the audttorium, the 


erection of n wooden staucture, mcluding @ vast 
mumiber of seats, twior @ year, oF 

of such structine in repair, would have besn @ 
troublesome task (8) ‘The evidence from )itera- 
ture im feyout of wooden seats 18 inconclusive | 
Aristophanes (Them 89%) and Cratinns (Fraom, | 
Fncert. 51) speak of thy 1¢ or “benchia™, but this 
may be only @ eiivival of the older term when it 
‘Was no longer Strictly accunate (4) The evidence 
already gated a8 to Lycurgus is on the whole mn 
favour of his having completed e structure that 
was already partially fpished. (5) The retamng 
wall mappa, the rows of stone seats on either 
side 18 built with enormous blocks of conglome- 
rate, hidden by @ thin wall of the finest porde 
limestone. It 13 this conglomerate wl 18 
understood to be one of the grounds on which Dr. 
Darpfeld ssmgns a Inte date to the stractare. 
Bat (as observed by Professor Maddleton in cor- 
roboretion of @ paper read by Prof. Jebb to the 
above effect) the points the blocks ws ell 
“drafted” masonry, and sll the jomta are marked 
wath & shallow groove, and the whole face dressed 
with a-very brosd chisel into fourteen teeth 
yast 0g in the walls of Cimon. For this reason 
Prof. Middleton holds that the aud:torium belongs 
to the middle of the 5th eentury, whule the per- | 
manent stage buildings may be swgued to the | 
time of Lycurgus. Adkue sub iudece lus eat | 
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parallel tiers of seata were separated by one 
or more broad passages running from end 
to end, and horizontally dividing the tiers 
into several zoner; these passages were 


been | called diazamdta (Lat. praccinettones), The 


seats were also divided vertically by stairs 
radiating from below, and intersecting the 
diazomata at right’ angles, The wedge- 
hike blocks thus formed were called ker- 
kidés (Lat. ciinét), The number of the 
stairs varies according to the size of the 
theatre. In the theatre at Athens there 
are fourteen, giving access to thirteen 
blocks of seats. [The audience were pro- 
vably arranged according to their respec- 
tive tribes, and the number of the tribes 
was raised in later times from ten to twelve 
or thirteen] In the Greek theatre the 
noimal number of the stairs was even; in 
the Roman it was usually uneven. They 
either ascend straight throughout the whole 
building, or are differently arranged im the 
several zonos of seats, [Thus, in_ the 
theatre at Epidaurus, designed by Poly- 
clitus the younger, there are twelve ker 
kides in the lower zone, and twenty-two in 
the upper; onlv eleven flights of stairs 
ascending straight from the lowest to the 
Ingbost part of the auditorium } 

In the Atheman theatre, the front row 
of seats, which was the nearest to th 
orchestra, consisted of sixty-seven marble 
stalls; forty-five of these were re- 
served for priests and other miniatera of 
religion, and the rest for the officials of 
the State The central seat in th row 
was reserved for the priest of Dionysus. 
The right of occupying a reserved seat in 
one of the front rows was called protdria 
(Aristophanes, Eq. 575, 702, 1405]; and it 
was in this part of the theatre that seats 
were provided for public benefactors, for 
the strétegi, for the orphans of those who 
had fallen in war [schines, Ctes, 174], 
and for ambassadors from foreign states 
[Demosthenes, De Cor. 28]. ‘The judges of 
the dramatic Sompetitiont sat together in 
a body, and would naturally have some of 
the best places assigned to them. Behind 
the front row were placed a number of 
inferior priests and priestesses. It is 
not known how the rest of the spectators 
ged, but it 1s probable that the 





were arrai 
members of each tribe aat in the same part 
of the theatre. The tickets of adminsion 
discovered in Attica are of two kinds: (a) 
ordinary Jesden tokens about the size of 
either @ florin or (more frequently) a six- 
penny-bit, with Dionysus or a mask on 
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the obverse, and the name or number of a 
tribe on the reverse ; (6) counters of bone or 
ivory, about the size of half-a-crown, with a 
head on one side, and on the other a Greek 
or Roman numeral—never higher than xv 
(fig 2) The latter were for the use of persons 
enjoying the right of p»oedrza, and belong to 
the Roman period (Benndorf's Bertrage, p 86 
ff, Beumeister's Denkmller, figs 1893-5) 
Tho price of a ticket was two obols (about 
8d); and, in the case of poorer citizens, this 
payment was made out of the thcorse fund. 





{2) ® rvony ricker. 
‘With head of Cronus 
(Gonaenbach Collection, Bmyran ) 


‘Women were generally present at the 
performance of tragedzes, but from that of 
comedies those of the higher clasvea usally 
stayed away. In the 5th contmy, the 
‘women sat 1n @ separate part of the theatre 
(Aristophanes, Pa 964), at the back, accnrd- 
img to Pollax (rx, 44), and with the resi- 
dentaliensbelund them. Boyswereadmitted 
(Plato, Laws, 658 ¢), slaves probably not 
‘The provision against sun and raincustomary 
m the Roman theatre was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks. [Those who could afford 
at brought cushions and carpets to sit on 
(Aischines, Ctes 76, Fale Ing. 111) By 
command of the oiacle at Delphi, all the 
spectators wore wreaths of bay leaves i 
honour of Dionysus(Demostheney, Merd 52) ] 

The orchestra waa conmderably below the 
level of the stage [In the theatre at Ep- 
daurus, the stage is almost exuctly twelve 
feet high, in that of Megalopobs, excavated 
in 1890, the height 1 about sux feet} Tho 
chorus entered the orchestra by means of 
passages (parddes) on exther side of the 
stage, These also gave access to the 
audience, who came in by the orchestra, 
and thence mounted the flights of st 
Jeading to the seats asvigned them 
orchestra wag connected with the stage by 
means of steps, by which the chorus 
ascended on the rare occasions when the 
action of the play involved their presence 
on the stage [¢g. Sophocles, Gd. Col, 
856-7; Aristophanes, Ey. 490-4; cp. 
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Acharn 324-7, Av. 353-400, But, as a 
general rule, the cherus remained in the 
orchestra, at a lower level than the stage). 
Strictly speaking, it was only the 
decorated wall at the back of the stage 
that was called the skrat (it “booth”) 
same name was, however, given to 

the stage-bmldings, and (far more fre- 
quently) to the stage on which the actors 
performed. The more distinctive designi- 
tion for the stage 1s prose?raum (Gr. 
prosktnion, “the space in iront of the 
‘shiné, or booth”), or Wgersn (“the speak- 
ing-place”).! Tt’ 15 also called akrtbas 


4 [The ordinary view that the actors occupied 
anatrow rail stage behind the ordirstra was 
first attachid by Haphen Je Pheatro Attvo saculs 
@ Chy gusts (Boun, 1886), who a supported by 
Dr Dorpfeld It as'true that the xtage buildings 
eacasated at Epidaurus ore twelve feet higher 
than the orchestra, but these buildings ac re- 
gadcl by Dr D npteld ax the background of the 
actors’ stage, patly becany there are no stops 
Jeading down to the orchestra On the other hand, 
(2) Vitruyaus, 5 7, telly us that the Greek stage: 
was iow ten to twelve feet ingh, but narrower 
than the Roman (2) The theitre of Epdaurus 
may posrbly have ben provided with worden 
wt, Dr Dorpfild himself (Herlen Jtlol 
Hochenria iff, 1590, p 1434) wets no objection to 
ascribing, its proscenam to the did or 2nd century 
pe ‘Lhe heazht of ats stage, twelve fer t, corie 
‘sponds to that gsven by Vatruvins as character 
intie of the Grech theatre (3) Several passages 
of Aristophaties imply that the actors were oh & 
lngher level thin the chorns (24 149 c schot 
Pesp 1441, 1514, Av 175-6, 204) Aa) The wee oi 
Btn to counect the orchestra with’ the stage 1 
attested by @ writer m the earlier part of the 
id century n¢, Athen pus the authorof a work 
onengins of war, Mech, p 296d Wescher), who 
compares certain ladders used an sit gem to those 
“pled im theaties aamet the yr arena for the 
actors! (> Pollux 1v 127) | (') buch steps may 
‘yeseen on vasesof Southern Italy, bogiuming with 
the Sed century, represinting comic soines (ey 
Batnnerster, figs $02 and 1698= British Mus F101, 
Schreiber’ 'Hilderatias, I, v 11,18, Heydemanu 
in Jahrb des Deutsch Archdof Inst’ 1886 p 20) 
(6) ‘The use of ey tes skenes, “upon the skone,” 10. 
Anistoth's Poeftca, unphes something axed above 
the leyel of the ground (Classseal Remew, v 97) 
(7) In the summer of 1693 an inscription was 
found im the theatie at Delos identifying the pro- 
vemum with the logeion ‘the theatres at Mug- 
‘nesia aod Tralles have also been excavated At 
‘Trallesthere isa double fight of stops leading up 
from the orchestra to the front of the proscenium, 
ten or twolve feet high. In spite of the steps, the 
promentum 1 explained by Dr Durpfeld as merely 
‘8 background for the actors in the orchestra, it 
Magnesa he aexpts it a9 a true stage ten fect 
am Ieight, bat he ascribes xt to Roman times 
(Mutthedungen, xv 410, xix 86, Journ Helleme 
Btudves, 1894, p. 200) "The evidence fiom the 
theatre at Megalopol:s may be regarded as incon- 
cimeve (Class Ret vy 284, and Ezravafione at 
‘Megalopolts, 1892, 91). Cp Am Journ, of Pistol, 
jay 68, 158, 273] es 
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[Plato, Symp. 194 3} or béma [Plutarch, 
Phocion ae and 1 ie on the 
Iiypoecenium’ of the theatre et Athens]. 
On either side of the proscenium were 
wings, called parascenia, which, together 
with the space behind the real ekéné, served 
as dresaing-rooms for the actors, and 
store-roome for the costumes and machinery. 
The name of hyposeenium was given to 
the hollow space beneath the floor of the 
stage, and also to the lower wall adorned 
with pillars and statues facing the 
orchestra, A flight of steps leading out 
upon the stage from underneath was 
occasionally used for bringing ghosts and 
spectres upon the stage. They wero 
called “ Charon’s steps” [Pollux, iv 182). 
"The scenery was very simple, ‘Like man; 

other things connected with the stage, it 
is said to have been first introduced by 
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to the right of the audience represented 
views in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city where the scene of the action is 
laid. 8 pertaktos to the left represented 
8 more distant country. In correspondence 
with this, the entrance to the right of the 
audience was reserved for actors coming 
from the immediate neighbourhood ; while 
that to the left was for those who came 
from a distance (Pollux, iv 126; Vitruvius, 
v 6; Servins on Vergil, Georg. iii 24), In 
connexion with the action of the play, 
accessories, such as altars, statues, and 
tombs, were introduced when necocsary. 
Phere is no direct evidence for a drop cur- 
tain in the Greek theatre. 

Machinery of various kinds was used to 
imitate thunder and lightning. For the 
former, casks filled with pebbles were sent 
rolling down bronze surfaces (Pollux, iv 








Rechylug [Vitruvins, vit praf. 11]; but 
we have better authority for ascribing its 
introduction to Sophocles [Aristotle, Poct. 
iv 16). Tho first painter of stage sconery 
(skenSgraphta) is said to have been 

tharchuy [Vitruvius Lc.) The preipe 
decoration consisted of a light and moveble 
screen placed in front of the wall at the back 
of the stege. On this screen was painted the 
aceneof the play. In tragedy, it was usually 
the front of a king’s palace, with three 
doors, The interior of & house was never 
represented by means of painted scenery, 
‘but only by means of the mechanical device 
call the ekkykiéma. Towards the fore- 
ground of the stage, on each side, there 
‘was & revolving stand of three side-scenes, 
called a pérlaktds,—s contrivance which 
allowed of the scenery at either or both 
ands of the stage being changed without 
changing the background. The periaktos 


(Ae reatored by Strack ) 


bam There were also coasetrances oe 
ing persons appear or disappear in the 
tir (i0.192], Bur of these we know hardly 
anything except the names by which they 
were designated. In order to make the 
actor’s voice more audible at a distance, 
vessels of bronze of different tones were 
sometimes suspended in niches in various 

rts of the auditorium [Vitrav.i 1,9; vB. 
Riches of this kind have been observed in the 
remains of the theatre at Aizani in Phrygia, 
at Gorksk in the Décdpétis, and in Orete.] 
Theatres were frequently used for public 
purposes unconnected with the drama. At 
‘Athens the custom of using the theatre for 
assemblies of the people prevailed from the 
middie of the 8rd century 8.0. 

‘Fig. 8 represents the theatre of Bgesta 
in Sicily {situated near the creat of » hill. 
‘The lower part of the auditorium is in 
nearly perfect preservation. The structure 
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is Greek, but the stage-bnildings were 
altered in Roman times). 

[For further details, see A. Miller, Die 
Griechiechen Bithnenalterthiimer, 1886 ; or 
A. E, Haigh, Tha Attic Theatre, 1889,] 


(I) The Roman Theatre. 

In Rome, where dramatic representations, 
in the strict sense of the term, were not 
given until 240 w.c., a wooden stage was 
erected in the Circus for each performance, 
and taken down again, The place for the 
spectators was @ space surrounded by a 
wooden barrier, within which the public 
atood and looked on in a promiscuous mass, 
Tt was not until 194 2.0. that « place was 
aot apart for the senators nearest to the 
stage, but without any fixed seats; those 
who wanted to sit had to bring their own 
choirs; sometimes, by order of the 
Sonate, sitting wes forbidden. In 154 
B.S. an attempt was made to build a 
permanent theatre with fixed seats ; 

ut it had to be pulled down by 
order of the Senate. In 146 a.c., on 
the conguest of Greece, theatres pro- 
vided with seats aftor the Greek 
model were erected ; these, however, 
were only of wood, and served for 
one representation alone. Such was 
the splendid thentre built in 68 3.0. 
by the wdile Amfltus Scaurus, con- 
taining, among other decorations, 
3,000 bronze statues, and provided 
with 80,000 seats, The first stone 
theatre was built by Pompey in 55 
B.C, ® second one by Cornéling 
Balbus, 18 8.6, and in the same year, 
the one dedicated by Augustus to his 
nephew Marcellus, and called by his name, 
the ruins of which still exist (fig. 4). The 
first of these contained 17,500, the second 
11,510, and the third 20,000 seats, Besides 
those, there were no other stone theatres 
in Rome; wooden theatres continued to be 
erected under the Empire. 

The Roman theatre differed from tho 
Greek. In the first place, the auditorium 
(cava), which was divided in the same way 
as in the Greek by horizontal passages and 
by stairs (only into an uneven number 
of divisions), formed a semicircle only, 
with the front wall of the stage-building 
as ita diameter, whilst in the Greek it was 
larger than a semicircle, Agsin, a covered 
colonnade ran round the highest story of 
the Roman theatre, the roof of which was 
of the same height as the highest part of 
the stage, The orchestra, moreover, which 
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was enclosed by the cavea, contained places 
for spectators; these were, at first, reserved 
exclusively for the senstora; foreign am- 
bassadors whom it was wished to honour 
were afterwards admitted to them. The 
most distinguished places were the two 
balconies over the entrances to the orchestra, 
on the right and left side of the stage; in 
one of these sat the giver of the entertain- 
ment and the emperor, in the other the 
empress and the Vestal Virgins. Places of 
dignity were also assigned to magistrates 
and priests, probably on the podium, or the 
space in front of the lowest row of seate, 
where there was room for a few rows of 
chairs. The firat fourteen rows of the 
onlinary seate were, after 68 B.C., appro- 
priated to the tquités ; after them came the 
general body of citizens, who were probably 
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(4) * QRoUxD-LAN OF THE THEATRE OF MANCELLUS. 


arranged in the order of their tribes ; in the 
upper part of the cdvia were the women, 

sat apart, in accordance with a decroe 
of Augustus (they had formerly sat with 
the men); the lowest classes were relegated 
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yow 1m tbe Dock nang ate hylan, 
to the highest tiers. Even children were 
admitted, only slavea being excluded. 
Admission was free, as was the caso with 
‘all entertainments intended for the people. 
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The tickets of admission (tesstra) did not 
indicate any particular seat, but anly the 
block of seats and the row in which it 
would be found. An awning could be 
drawn over the whole auditorium ; it was 
suspended on masts which were made fast 
to the external wall of the theatre. In 
order to cool the atmosphere, and prevent 
disagreeable odours, fragrant liquids (eape- 
cially water ecented with saffron), were shot 
into the air, and foll in fine spray over the 


cavea. 

The fagade of the stage-building, the 
sceena, consisted generally of three stories, 
and was richly decorated with architec- 
tare end sculpture. ‘The stago itself (pul- 
pitum) wos raised five feet at the most 
above the orchestra, in order that the 
spectators might easily overlook every part 
of it. It was considerably longer and 
wider than the Greek stage, as in the 
Roman theatre there were nearly as many 
actors a8 parts, and the Romans were very 
fond of splendid stage-procesuions, There 
were two altars on the stage, one dedicated 
to Liber in remembrance of the Dionysian 
origin of the drama, the other to the god in 
whose honour the play was held. 

With regard to the scenery, which cer- 
tainly cannot have been introduced before 
99 B.C, and the scene-shifting, for which 
elaborate machinery of various kinds ex- 
isted, the Romon stage did not essentially 
differ from the Greek, except that it hada 
curtain. This, calted auleum, was lowered 
at the beginning of the play, instead of 
being drawn up as with us, and it was not 
raised aguin until the end: there was alvo 
a emaller curtain, siptrium, which served 
asa drop-acene. A portico was often built 
behind the stage to afford shelter to the 
spectators in bad weather. 

Thémis. One of the Titantdés; daughter 
of Urinus and Gma, and Jupiter's second 
wife after Métis; mother of the Hore and 
More (Lat. Parea). She ia the goddess 
who, with Jupiter, prosides over law and 
order, She algo reigna with him in Olym- 
pus as his trusted assessor and no longer 
as his wife; she represents divine justice 
in all ite relations to man. The rights of 
hospitality are especially under her pro- 
tection; hence she is protector of the 
oppressed, and honoured in many towns 
as the saving goddess (Soteira). She also 
had the power of forstelling the future, and 
for this reason the Delphic oracle was in 
her possession for some time before it came. 
into that of Apollo, She was especially 
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hononred in Athens, Delphi, Thebes, Olym- 
pia, and Trezén, In works of art, she is 
represented as a woman of commanding 
and awe-inspiring presence, holding a pair 
of scales and a cornucopia, the symbal of 
the blessings of order. 
Thémistius. A Greck zhstorssiea ot 
hlagonia, who lived in the second ha! 
par 4th’ century A.D. a8 teacher of 
philosophy and oratory at Constantinople. 
‘He was much honoured by his contempo- 
raries for his noble disposition and his 
learning and eloquence, which gained for 
him the name of Euphrddes, or eloquent 
speaker. He was honoured with various 
marks of distinction by the emaperpres 
Constantius made him a senator; Julian 
described him as the first philosopher of 
his age; Theodosius selected him as tutor 
to his son Arcadius, and in 384 nominated 
him to the prefecture. He died ubout 388, 
Thirty-four of his speeches have been 
preserved, ated them an Tain Sane 
tion only. ey are ilosophical 
and. political, but prineipatly eulogivtio 
orations, either in compliment to or in 
memory of various emperors, composed in 
aclear, pleasant style, and valuable ior the 
information they contain Teupecting con 
temporary history. Besides these, we pos: 
sess four paraphrases by him of parts of 
Aristotle. 
Thémistd. The third wife of Athtimas 
(q.v.), who married her under the impres- 
sion that his wife Ino was dead. When 
he heard, however, that Ino waa living as a 
votary of Dionjsns, in the ravines of Par- 
nassus, be secretly sent for her. Themisto, 
on bearing this, determinod, in revenge, to 
kill Ino’s children, and ordered a slave, 
who had lately come to the house, to dress 
her children in white and Iuo’s in black, 
80 that she might be able to distinguish 
them in the night. But the slave, who 
was Ino herself, suspocting the evil inten- 
tion, exchanged the clothes. ‘Themisto, in 
consequence, killed her own children, and, 
on becoming aware of her mistake, slew 
Tams of § a 
u ea, cuse, SUP} Ose 
(on ihadeatate grounds) be the autor of 
the Audbasts, which has come down to us 
under the name of Xéusphon (¢.0.). 
Thédclyménus. Son of the acothsayer 
Poljphidés, grandson of Mélampis. When 
2 fugitive from Argos, for a murder which 
he had committed, he met with Telémichus 
in Pylug, who succoured him and brought 
him'to Ithiei. By means of his inherited 
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gift of prophecy, he here made known to 
Penélope the presence of Odysseus in the 
island, and warned the suitors of their 
fate, 

Thaberitus. The founder and principal 
representative of Greek bucolic pootry, 
born about 395 uc. in Syracuse, or (ac- 
cording to another account) in the island 
of Cos, pupil of the poet Philétas and 
friend of the post Aratus. He lived 
alternately in Alexandria, at the court of 
Ptolemy Il (Phuddelphus), and in Sicily 
with Hyéré, where he was mach esteemed 
for his postical skill and refinement, He 
died about 267. Besides a number of 
epigrams, thirty-two poems, some of con- 
siderable length, known as édylls, have come 
down to us. Some of tlese are probably 
spurious. ‘Those that are undoubtedly 
genuine are of great poetical morit. They 
include the true bucolic idylls, descriptive 
of the life of shepherds and herdsmen, and 
also the genre pictures of every-day life and 
of the mythical age, together with hymns 
and eulogistic poems to is princely trons, 
an épithdlamtum in honour of Helen, and 
some pieces in lyrical form. His poems of 
ordinary life are especially remarkable for 
their minutely faithful and dramatic de- 
scriptions. Most of his idylls are written 
in a largely modified epic language, with 
& skilful admixtnre of the forms of the 
Doric dialect spoken in Sicily, which still 
farther enhanced their popular character. 
Two of the lyrical yosne {xxviii, xxix] are 
composed in the Holic disiect. 

‘Théddectés. Of Phasdlts,in Lycia, aGreek 
rhetorician and tragic poet. He carried 
off the prize eight times, and in 351 B.c. 
his tragedy of Mausdlus was victorious in 
the tragio contest instituted by queen 
ArtémYsia in honour of her deceased hus- 
band Mansolus. In the rhetorical contest, 
held at the same time, he was defeated by 
Théspompns. Only unimportant fragments 
of his fifty tragedies are extant, 

Thasddras. (1) Of Sdmés, son of Bhoscus. 
In conjunction with his father, he erected 
the labyrinth of Lémnés[Pliny, N. H. xxxvi 
90], and advised the laying down of a layer 
of charcoal as part of the foundation of the 
temple of Artémis, at Ephesus {Dingones 
Laertins ii 103]. He is said to have lived 
for a long time in Egypt, where he and 
his brother Téléclés learnt the Egyptian 
canon of Proportion for the human figure 
(Diodéras, i 98], He was considered by the 
Greeks as one of the inventors of casting in 
bronze (Pausanias, viii 14§ 8]. He wrote 
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a work on the temple of Héra at Samos, 
which was begun by his father [Herodotus, 
iii 60; Vitravius, vii, pref. 19}. 

(2) Son of Telecles, and nephew of (1) 
He flourished in the time of Cresns and 
Polfcratds, whose ring he made [Hecede: 
‘tus, i BL, iii 41), [J. BE. 8] 

Thtognis. A Greek clegiac poot, born 
sbout 540 n.c., of a rich and noble fomily 
in Mégirs. Ho lived at a time when bitter 
fends had broken out in his native town 
between the nobles and the other citizona. 
On the fall of his party, having esponsed 
the cause of the aristocracy, he was de- 
spoiled of hie fortune and driven into exile. 
It was not until many years later that he 
was able to return to the home for which 
he yearned, and he was probably atill alive 
at the time of the Persian Wars, From 
the remains of his elegies, which are most. 
addressed in a hortatory form to the nobl 
youth Cyenus, it may be seen that they were 
closely connected with the political fortunes 
of the poet. They exhibit the pride and 
rancour of the aristocrat, in whose eyes all 
his own party are “ good” and “ noble,” a8 
contrasted with the adherents of the popu- 
Jar party, who are denounced as “base” 
ond “ cowardly.” The loss of the great 
bulk of his poems was due to their contain- 
ing an extraordinary abundance of proverbs, 
which were at an early date extracted from 
his writings, to serve (especially at Athens) 
as precopta for the conduct of youth, 
Under his name we still possess a dreary 
collection of all kinds of proverbial coup- 
Jets and precepts, which are strung together 
without coherence or plan, being connected 

means of merely casual catchwords, 
and including adventitious elements, such 
ay sayings of Tyrteus, Mimnermus, Sblén, 
and others. 

Thédn. (1) Of Sdmds. A Greek painter 
who flourished in the second half of the 4th 
century B.C, His pictures were celebrated 
for their powerful effect on the imagination, 
which caused those who looked at them to 
forget that they were only counterfeits of 
renlity. ‘The picture of a young. Boplite 
charging the enemy was especially cele- 
brated for this effect of illusion [#lian, 
Var. Hist, ii 44). 

(2) Of Smyrna. A Platonist living in 
the first lal? of the 2nd century ap. He 
was the suthor of s work of great value in 
connexion with ancient Greek arithmetic: 
on the principles of mathematica, musi 
and astronomy required for the study o! 
Plato. 
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(8) Of Alexandria. Ono of the last * 
members of the Alexandrian Museum, born | 
about 365 av. He is the author of a com- 
mentary on Enclid and on the astronomical 
tables of Ptslémasns. 

(4) Hilius. A rhetorician of Alexandria. 
He wrote, in the 5th centary a.p.,a book 
on rhetoric, to which were appended exer- 
cises on etyle, called prégymnasmata, 
deserving of much commendation both for 
their conciseness and lucidity of exposition, 
aud for their criticisms on the style of the 
Attic orators. 

‘Thedphrastus. A Grock philosopher, born 
871 ac, at Erésus, in Leabts. At Athens, 
he was at first the pupil of Plato, and then 
of Aristotle, who, on sccouut of his fasci- 
nating powers of language, is said to have 
given him the name of Theophrastus 
(“divine speaker"), instead of his original 
name Tyrtimus, Appointed by Aristotle 

ardian of his son and heir to his 

library, and designated by him as his suc- 
cossor in the leadership of the Peripatetic 
school, he continued at its head, and pur- 
sued, in on independent spirit, the philo- 
sophy of his master, After long enjoying 
the highest esteem, he died in the eighty- 
fifth om of his age, in 287. 

Like Aristotle, he succeeded in  com- 
dining with his Philosophical studies (of 
which only the fragment of a work on 
‘metaphysics has been preserved), various 
investigations in natural science, especinlly 
in botany, of which science be may be said 
to be the founder, just as Aristotle is con- 
sidered to be the originator of zoology. 
OF his botanical works we still possess a 
Natural History of Plants, in ten books, 
and pix books of the eight On the Origin 
(or physiology) of Plants. A small pam- 
piss, containing an outline of mineralogy, 

as also been rved, together with other 
scientific works, His Characters are pro 
bably an abridgment of @ larger work. 
Thoy consist of thirty sections, descriptions 
of various types of character, and are 
remarkable for the knowledge of life and 
keenness of observation which they display, 
and for the intuitive skill and vivacity of 
expression with which are written. 

‘ThSspompus. (1) A Greck poet of the 
Old Comedy, @ younger contemporary of 
Aristophanes; he is known to have 
gngeged in_composition as late as about 
370 nc, Only fragments remain of his 
twenty-four dramas, which prepared the 
way for the transition to the Middle 
Comedy. 
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(2) A Greek historian, born at Chie 
about 380 uc. He left’ home, probably 
sbout $61, with his father, who was 
banished by the democratic party on account 
of his predilection for the Spartans, and, 
having been trained in oratory by Iséoriités, 
spoke with great succesa in all the larger 
towns of Greece. He distinguished himself 
60 greatly in the rhetorical contest in- 
stituted (51) by queen Artémista, wife of 
Mausélus, in honour of her deceased husband, 
that he obtained a brilliant victory over all 
competitors. He afterwards travelled, with 
the object of acquiring material for his 
historical works. The fayour shown him 
by Alexander the Great induced him to 
return to Chics at the age of forty-five; 
bot on the death of his patron he found 
himself again obliged to flee from his 
opponents, whose hatred he had incurred 
by his vehement adoption of the sentiments 
of the aristocracy. He took refuge with 
king Ptolemy I at Alexandria about 805. 
Here he did not, however, meet with a 
favourable reception, and was compelled to 
withdraw, as his life was in danger. Of 
his subsequent fate nothing is known. 

Besides numerous oration, he composed 
two large histories, founded on the most 
careful and minute research: (a) Hellentcd, 
in twelve books, a continuation of Thucy- 
dides, covering the period from 411-394; and 
(6) PhWippted, in fifty-eight bookn, treating 
of the life and times of Philip of Macedon. 
Of these works only fragments remain. 
The charge of malignity, which was brought 
against him by the ancients, seems to have 
originated in the reckless manner in which, 
on the testimony of Dionysius of Halicar- 
naseus [Ep. ad Cn. Pompcium}, he exposed 
the pettiness and baseness of the politics of 
those times, especially those of the Mace- 
donian party. There seems to be better 
foundation for the change brought against 
him of being too fond of digressions : for 
when, in later times, the digressions in the 
Phitippica were omitted, the work was 
thereby reduced to sizteen books. 

Thadrie (Gr. thedriai). The Greek name 
for the sacred embassies, which were 
sent by individual States to the great 
nations! festivals, as well as to those of 
feed States; for instance, that sent by 
the Athenians to the festival of Apollo at 
Délés, A number of important men were 
appointed to this office, the principal of 
whom wes known ag the archithédrde. 
Part of the cost, which was considerable, 
wes borne by the State and part by the 
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architheoros, on whom, as also on his com- 
panions (synth2oré), devolved the honour- 
able and patriotic duty of appearing with 
the utmost splendour. In Athena the archi- 
theoria was ono of the tturgie undertaken 
by the wealthier citizens. (See Lerrourcia.) 

The members of the sacred embassy were 
trented as honoured guests by the State to 
which they were deputed, 

_ ThBérictn (theatre-money”). A distribu- 
tion of two obols (about 8d.) head, granted 
from the time of Pericles to the poorer 
Athenian citizens, from the common war- 
chest (ace HELLENOTAMIZ), to enable them 
to attend the representationa at the theat 
two obols being tho entrance fee levi 
by the lessees of the theatre. By di 
this grant was distributed to citizens who 
laid claim to it in the case of other enter- 
tainments. It was abolished towards the 
ond of the Peloponnesian War, but again 
introduced after the restoration of the 
democracy; and a special fund, to which, by 
a decree of the people, the whole surplus of 
the serene ue to be devoted, ‘was set 
apart for this purpose, under a ial 
board, who hed even for a time. the 
management of the finances of the State. 
Domosthenes first aucceeded, shortly before 
the battle of Cherinéa (338 B.c.), in putting 
an end to this system, which 80 severely 
taxed the resources of the State in time of 
war. 

Théoxinlé (‘entertainments given to 
the gods"), A festival celebrated in inany 
parts of Greoco in honour, not only of the 
principal local divinity, but of many others 
who were considered as hie guests. Such 
was the feast held at Delphi in honour of 
Apolloin the month hence called Thtoxentis 
(August), Of the manner of its celebration 
nothing is known. Distinguished men, such 
as Pindar and his descendants, were also 
invited to the sacrificial feast. Elsewhere 
other gods appeared as hosts at the feast, 
as the DYosoiri, the patrons of hospitelity, 
in Pardes and Agrigentum. 

Théritas (‘‘the savage one”). 
given at Sparta to Ards (9.0). 

Therme. The name given by the Romans 
to the public buildings, founded in and 
after the time of Agrippa, which combined, 
with warm baths, the arrangements of 8 
Greek gymnasium. These included open 
and covered colonnades for conversation, in- 
struction, and different exercises, especit 
the game of ball. The most extensive and 
eplendid establishments of the sort were to 
be found in Rome, and are still to be seen, 
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though, for the greater part, in ruins, Of 
the éxisting remains the most importaut 
are those of the Therma of Caracalla. 
(Cp. Ancurrecrore, fig. 14, p. 56; and see 
Barus.) 

Thersander (Gr. Thersandrs). Son of 
Pdlfnicés and Argeia, husband of Démonassa 
the daughter of Amph¥iraus, and king of 
Thebes after the taking of that city by the 

ni (g.v.). According to post, Homerie 
traditions he took part in the expedition 
against Troy, but was killed on first landing 
by Teléphue. In Vergil [!Theseandrus,” 
4n. ii 261}, on tho other hand, he is one 
of the heroes of the woodon horse. His 
son and successor was Tisiménus, His 
grandson, Autés!én, at the bidding of the 
oracle, went over to the Dorians who hed 
settled in Lacedwmon; and his great- 
grandson Théras founded a colony in the 
island of Callisté, which from that time 
was called Théra. It was from him that 
‘Thérdn, the tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
traced his deacent. 

Thersités. The most ill-favoured of the 
Greeka assembled before Troy, and alo a 
man of evil tongue. Ho was severely 
chastised by 04 seous [7 ii 212-277) for 
speaking evil 0: emuon. According 
to Tater tradition, ‘Aclilles slew bim with a 
blow of his fist for stabbing in the eye the 
Amazon Penthés!lsi, whom he had himself 
laid low, and also for falsely accusing 
Achilles [Quintus Smyrneus, i 768-828). 

Thésaurus. The Greek term for a room 
in which al] kinds of objects, provisions, 
jewels, etc., were stored; hence a “ trea- 
bury” or treasure house.” In ordinary life 
the underground storo-chambers, circular 
vaulted rooms with an opening above, 
similar to our cellars, were thus named. 
The same name was given to treasure- 
houses which each State maintained within 
the precincts of Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
as repositories for their offerings to the 
gods. Such were those at Olympia and 
Delphi. The subterranean tombs, shaped 
like beehives, and of » constraction dating 
from remote Greek antiquity, which heve 
een found in various places, bave been 

ly described as “treasure houses.” 
The most celebrated of these are the so 
called thesaurus of Atreus a. MYjoéne (see 
ARCHITECTURE, fig. 3), and that of Minyas 
at Orchdménus (see Tropuontus). The 
letter is only partly, the former wholly 
preserved, The ground-plan of these atrac- 
tures is circular, and consists of one 
enclozed room with s domed roof, con- 
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steuoted of horzontal layers of massive 
atone blocks, projecting one over the other 
This crroular chamber was used probably 
for services m honour of the dead. The 
actual resting-placs of the body was a 
équare room adjormng ‘The large 100m at 
Mycene is fifty feet in diameter, and aboat 
the game in height Tt consists of thir 
teen courses, the uppormost of which was 
only a single stone It was decorated with 
funds ede of bronze plates, the bales for the 
nails being atill visible 

Thésous Tho Heracles of Yonan-Atue 
fable, son of #thra aud the Athenian 
Ling ‘Axgens or, aceording to another story, 
Poseidon Egous, having consulted the 
orale at Delpln, m consequence of both 
hye marriages pa oving childless, and having 
received an obscme reply, applied to the 
wise Pittheua of Troezen, who gave bm 
hus daughter Aithra im marriage On his 
retun to Athens he laid his sword and 
shoes under a rock, and charged thie, as 
noon ay lig son was able to lift at, to send 
hia with theso tokens to Athens When 
Theseus, who had been educated by his 
grandfathor, hod attamed the age of six 
teon, and had dedicated his foal ke to the 
Delian o1 Delphic Apollo, his mother cou- 
ducted him to the stone, he Ifted xt with 
ease, and set out to go to Ins father at 
Athens, bening the aword and shoes On 
tho wn) ho had a series of adventmes with 
vatious moustors, fiom which he eme:ged 
vietouions At Eptdanus be vanquished 
Portphites (qv), on the Isthmus of Counth, 
Sims (gt), at Commfon, not far fiom 
Moqand, the wild sow Phen (1c “the gia 
ous"), on the bodera of Megara a 
Attica, the robber Softon (gv) In Eleusis 
he overcame and slew Carfon (gv). 
Farther on he 11d tho Jand of the monster 
Damastes (gv) He then proceeded on his 
way to Ageus at Athens, being puriied of 
bloodshed by the Phytalids (sec Payratus) 
on reaching the Ceplussus His father had 
meanwhile manied Medéa, who had fled 
to him from Counth, and who recognised 
‘Theseus aa the son of the house, and per- 
sunded Mgous to poison the shanger during 
a meal The father, however, recognised 
his gon in time, by mean of the sword 
‘which Theseus used to cat up his meat, and 
Medea disappeared through the ar with 
Modus, her son by gous’ When Pallas, 
who had deprived bis biother of the throne, 
heard of what bad heppened, he and his 
fifty gigantic sous hastened to Athens, but 
they were all slain by the young hero, who 
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was warned in time by the hersld L&de. 
After this he sewed the bull of Marathon 
{sce HeeacLes), which had devestated the 
country, and secrrficed it to Apollo Del- 
phimus at Athens When the time drew 
oar for the third payment of the tribute of 
seven and seven mardena, exacted 
by Minds (gv) for the Mindtaur, he volun- 
teored to accompany them, and to dehver 
Ina country fiom ths horrible tribute by 
slaying the monster Through Aphrodite's 
favour he gamed the love of Arfadné, the 
danghter of Minos, who gave him a thread 
angel fad recerved. om Dadilas, by 
means of which he waa able to find his 
way into the Labyrinth to the Minotaur, 
and emerge again im safety after having 
glam the monster Anadne allowed him 
to cany he: away on hus return home 
with tho rescued youths and maidens 
But im the island of Dia (sc ARIADND) 
he forsook her, either fiom faithlessness 
or (according to another account) at the 
specie] commend of the gods In his joy 
at his success, he forgot the signal agieed 
upon with Ageus, that af he suceeded 
in his enterprise a white sai should be 
hosted in place of tho black one, and he 
was thus the cause of his father’s death 
(Su ZcRus ) 

As king of Athens, he justified lus right 
to the significant name of “founda,” by 
induemg the mdopendent Attic communi- 
thes to 4e Athens as the capital and 
contre of the whole country, and in thie 
manne: he became the founder of the Atte 
State To commemorate this evont he 1s 
smd to hove instituted the feist of the 
union of the tribes (Synorkla o Mctorkta), 
and to have cvused the Afficnaa, a festival 
instituted by Enchthinius, to be cele- 
brated by all Attzca, under the name of 
Pandthenaa (the festival of wmted Athens). 
In the samo way the institution of tha 
Isthmwa games 18 attributed to lam in 
commemoration of hi victory over Sime 
Ho 1s also sad to bave taken part im the 
‘Aigonante expedition and in the Caly- 
dontan Hunt, as well as in the expedition 
undertaken by Heracles agamst the Ame- 
sons In reward for the bravery which he 
displayed on tlns oconsion, Antidpé, the 
sister of the queen of the Amazons, was 

; 8ho became the mother 
of Hippolftas According to another tra- 
dition, be and kus friend Pirfth’as, king 
of the Laptthm, carned her away, and, to 
avenge the deed, the Amazons invaded 
Athes. (Gee Antiopz, 2) After Antiope’s 
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death he married Phwdra, the daughter 
‘of Minos, sister of Arindne, and mother of 
Acimis and Démdphdon. On her death by 
her own hand (sce Hippouyvs), he cerried 
off Helen, with the help of Pirithous, to 
his stronghold Aphidnw. He, in his turn, 
asvisted Pirithous in his battle with the 
Centaurs, and even desconded into the world 
below to help his friend to carry away 
Porséphind. They were punished severely 
for this sacrilegious attempt, as they were 
fastened to a rock, on which they wero 
compelled to sit for ever. 

‘Thesous, however, was after some time 
delivered by Heracles, when the latter 
was fetching Corbirus, and returned with 
him to the light of day. There he found 
everything changed. ‘The Dfosciri hed 
in the meantime taken and destroyed his 
town of Aphidna, had freed Holon, and 
had carried sway captive his own mother. 
Ménesthatis, son of Pétéds, had usurped 
the government of the country. Theseus 
thereupon took his ‘sons Acamas and 
Demophoin to Eléphéndr, king of the 
Abantés, and went himself to the island of 
Scjrds, where the king, Lycimédés, tres- 
cherously threw him froma rock into the 
gen. 

He was worshipped as a hero at Athens; 
yet it was not nntil after the Peisian War 
that the reverence paid hin assumed a 
more important form, whon he is snid to 
have been soon at tho battle of Marathon 
in fall armour at the head of his country- 
men. Bones, supposed to be his, were 
brought by Ciméu from Scyros to Athens, 
at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, in 
476 3, ands splendid tomple, which 
served as an asylum especially for slaves, 
and in which public officials were chosen 
by lot, was erected over the spot where 
they were buried. Tho building commonly 
called the Théséum (Gr. ZAeseidn) ia a 
peripteral hexastyle temple in antis, sur- 
rounded by thirty-four most beautiful Doric 
columns: six on each of the narrow, and 
eleven ou euch of the long sides, the whole 
of Pentelic marble. (See ARcHr 
fig. 6.) The festival of the Theseia, if not 
actually instituted at that time, was held 
afterwards with great eplendour, with con- 
tests and feasting, on the eighth day of 
the month Pydnepstin (October-Novem- 
ber), and the eighth of each month was 
dedicated to him, as it waa to his divine 
father, Poseidon. resentations of his 
heroic deeds, especially his combats with 
the Amazonas and Centaurs, served in par- 
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toalas as decorations of public buildings, 
oetry, dramatic poetry especially, and art 
rival euch other int doing him’ honour, 
He is generally represented in works of art 
a8 8 powerfal, beardleas youth (cp. SOULE 
Torr, fig. 7), but of a slighter build than 
his prototype Horecles, whose club and 
lion's skin are assigned him in later repre- 
sentations, instead of the sword with which 
he is armed in earlier times. 

Thesmphirlé. A festival to Démétér, 
as the foundress of agriculture and of the 
civic rite of marriago, celebrated in many 

rts of Greece, but especially at Athens. 

't was held at Athens froin the 9th to 13th 
of P¥anepsién, the beginning of November, 
and only by married women of genuine Attic 
dirth and of blamoless reputation, Two 
of the wealthiest and most distinguished 
women were chosen out of every district 
to preside over the festivals; their duty 
was to perform the sacred functions in the 
name of the others, and to prepare the festal 
meal for the women of their own district. 
Even the priestess who had the chief con- 
duct of the whole festival had to be a 
married woman. On the firat day of the 
feast the wowen went in procession, amid 
wauton jests and gibos, to the deme of 
Hilimas, on the premontory of Caliia, 
whore nightly celebrations were hold in 
the tomple of Damétér and her daughter 
Coré. After their return in the early 
morning of tho third day, a festival lasting 
for three duys was hold in Athens, No 
sacrifices were offered on the lust day but 
one, which was spent amid fasting and 
mourning. On the ast day, on which 
Demeter was invoked under the name of 
Falligéncia (or goddess of foir children), 
a feast was held amid mimic dances and 
games, which probably referred to the 
mythical stories of the goddess and hor 


daughter. 

Thesmithtts. The six junior archons 
at Athens, on whom devolved, specially, 
the administration of certain branches of 
the law. For further details, see ARCHON. 











Thespis. Of Iciria; the founder of 
Greek trayedy (9.v.). 
‘Thestius. Son of Arés and Déminicd ; 


King of Aftolia, father of Althea and 
Lada (9-0), 

Thétés. The lowest of the four property- 
classes instituted by Solon. (See SOLONIAN 
Constrrution and HrupHira.) 

Thétis. Daughter of Néreus and Dérls, 
wife of Péleus, and mother of Achilles. On 
many occasions she proved herself of assis- 
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tance to the gods, When Zeus was threa- 
tened by Hera, Athéné, and Péscidon, she 
called Britreus (or Agedn) to his nid. 
‘When Héphestos was cast out of heaven 
by Zeus, she took him and hid him for nine 
years, Again, when Dionfaus was flecing 

fore L#curgus, she afforded him protec- 
tion in tho sea, Brought up by Hera, she 
was wooed by Zeus and Poseidon. But when 
Thimis foretold that Thetis would bear 
a gon who would be greater than his father, 
she was married against her will too mortal, 
Peleus (¢.v,), ‘This marriage was the source 
of the greatest sorrow to her. Her attempt 
to make her only son Achilles immortal was 
frustrated by her husband, and caused an 
estrangement between them, and she was 
fated to ave her glorious and godlike son 
cut off in the prime of life. 

‘Thissus. The Greok designation of a 
society which had selected some god for 
its patron, and held sacrifices, festal pro- 
cessions, and banquets at stated times in 
his honour. Frequently the members of 
such societies, which took their name either 
from their divine patron or else from the 
days of festal celebration, pursued other 
common ends, sometimes of bnsiness, some- 
times of aocial life, ‘The name thiasus wes 
specially applied to tho fostivals in honour 
of Dionysus, and, in the representations of 
pootry and art, to the mythical retinue of 
the god, which consisted of Siléni, Satyrs, 
Nymphs, Menads, ete. 

Thit Sce PyRAMUS. 

‘Thilus, A term applied by the Greeks 
to any round building with a conical roof 
or cupola, At Athens it indicated the 
Rotunda used for the official head-quarters 
of the Prijtdnes (sce Boux), who also dined 
here at the public expense. It was situated 
nenr the Senate-house (botleuterién). [Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens, 43.] 

Thorkx. The Grosk term for a cuirass, 
either of metal (usually bronzo) or of leather. 
The metal cwiravs consisted of two separate 
pieces, one covering the chest and stomach, 
ond the other the back, attached to one 
another by means of clasps or buckles. 
They terminated with a curved edge just 
above the hip, and at this part were ‘olten 
covered witha leathern belt (easter), fastened 
with buckles, to bind both pieces more 
firmly together, Another belt (mitra), lined 
with leather, was worn under the armour 
aud above the chiton. This was fitted with 
a plate of metal growing broader towards 
the middle, and serving to protect the belly. 
In later times the front plate of the cuirass 
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was extended downwards, 30 a8 to cover 
the belly as fer as the nevel. As an ad- 
ditional protection to the belly and the 
upper part of the legs, there was on the 
inner side of the lower of the cuirass 
@ series of ehort strips of leather or felt, 
covered with plates of metal, often in 
several layers. Thoy resembled a kilt, 
and were called ptrrijgés (lit. “feathers "). 
Smaller strips of the same kind were worn 
under the arms to protect the arm-pits. 





‘awonax. 
(Prom Greek Vanon,) 


‘The lather cuirass (spolds) was a kind 
of shirt reaching over the navel and hips, 
and fringed with flexible strips along its 
lower edge. ‘Tt was open either in front or 
on ono side (usually the left), and was there 
fastened together by means of clasps or 
buckles, It was also provided with on 
upright piecs protecting the neck, and with 
two shoulder-straps. It was frequently 
covered, either completely, or only under 
the arms, with metal, especially in the form 
of scales. 

Linen cuirasses are also mentioned, even 
in ancient times. These were probably 
either thickly quilted or strongly woven 
corselets, (See cute, and ep. cut under 
Hopuirzs.) 

Thrénés. The Greek term for a dirgo 

a chorus to the accompaniment of 
fads Sher at the burial, or att the funeral. 
feast. 

Threshing. The Greeks and Romane 
practised in early times the game method 
of separating the corn from the ear as other 
ancient nations. A, thresbing-oor, care- 

prepa: for the ‘was con- 
pret af, aid he oura trodden 
out by oxen, mules, or horses, driven round 
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in a circle. Sometimes it waa besten out 
with sticks, The Romane sometimes used 
machines. Ono of thoso was the tritium, 
a board or beam with a sharp edge of stone 
or iron underneath, loaded with weighta 
on the top and drawn by oxen, which wera 
driven by & man sitting on the handle. 
Another was the plostellum Panteum, 
borrowed from the Carthaginians. This 
consisted of several rollers or cylinders fitted 
with iron spikes, 
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the pupil of the rhetoricinns Antiphin and. 
Gorgias, and of the philosopher Aunxagéraa, 
‘The earliest trustworthy notice we have of 
him belongs to tho year 421 .c., when we 
find him at the head of an Athenian fleat 
Btationed at the island of Thists at the 
time when the Spartan Brisidise was be- 
sieging Amphipilfs in Thrace, He was 
summoned to the help of the besieged, but, 
on his arrival, found the place already in 
the hands of the enemy, and had to content. 





© svsr oF TavorDIDES, 
(Holkbam Hall, Norfolk.) 


Thrinkcté. A mythical island, on which 
the herds of tho Sun-god grezed [Od. xi 
107, xii 127, xix 275; afterwards identified 
with Sicily, Trinaerta]. (Cp. Hauros and 
Opyessrvs.) 

Thioydidés, The celebrated Greek his- 
torian, gon of Oldras, an Athenian, probably 
deacended from the Thracian prince Olorus, 
whose daughter Hagésipps was the wife of 
Miltvadés and mother of Cimon. He was 
‘dern sbout 471 A.C , and is said to have been 





himself with garrisoning the neighbouring 
town of Eién, and securing it against 
Brasidas. On account of his delay in com- 
ing, he waa put on his trial for treason, and 
banished, For twenty years he remained 
away from Athens. Part of thix time he 
spent in Thrace, where he owned valuable 
gold-mines opposite Thasos, and part in the 
Peloponnesus He probably lived for some 
time in Sicily. In 404, when the exiles 
were recalled to Athens, he returned to his 
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native town, but only to be murdered either 
at Athens or in Thrace, a few years later 
(not later than 896 1,0.). 

‘At the very beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesion War TI aoydides foresaw, a8 he him- 
soll’ says, that the straggle would surpass 
all earlier wars in magnitude and imy 
tance, and necordingly at once resolved to 
write’ its history, and began his prepara- 
tions for his narrative without delay. His 
Banishment afforded him the opportanity 
of calmly observing the course of events, 
of making inquiries from both parties, and 
arcertaining the truth with the greatest 
accuracy. Atallevents, at this time he was 
already beginning the composition of certain 
parta of his work. He proceeded to elabo- 
rate the whole directly after his return 
from banishment, but had only reached the 
twonty-first year of the war (411), when 
death prevenied the completion of his tauk, 

The existing history was published by 
‘another hand, and was continued by Xénd- 
phon ay well as by Thedpompas. Its 
general plan is simplo aud artless in the 

ighest degree, Alter a critical examina- 
tion of early Greck hintory and an exposi- 
tion of the intornal and external causes of 
the war, the history follows the saccession 
of events, with a atrict division of each 
yenr into summer and winter. This ar 
rengoment, while it supplies us with tho 
chronological sequenco of oyonts in an 
accurate form, sometimes prevonts our ob- 
taining a general viow of the whole, and 
loads to facts which are intimately con- 
nected with one anothor becoming separated 
by tho course of the narrative, 

The matter falls into three great divisions: 
(1) the Archidamiau war down to the peace 
of Nictiy, 421 nc. (books i-v 24); (2) the 
intorval ‘uf disquiet, togother with the 
great Sicilinn expedition, down to 418 (v 
26-vii); (3) the Decoléan war, of which 
the first two years alone are included in 
the eighth book. ‘The first four books 
lone ore marked by even and uniform 
execution. Next to this part in excellence 
comes the history of the Sicilian expedi- 
tion (vi and vii). Far inferior to the rest 
of the work are books v and viii. The 
Intter presents us with only a sketchy col- 
Jestion of historical materials. 

In writing the history of the Pelopon- 
negian Wear, his sim (as he himself states at 
the beginning of his work) was to produce 
a possession for all time, and not only » 
showy declamation for the listeners of the 
moment. This object he has attained, since 








‘THYESTES—THYRSUS, 
| he founds his work on the most cereful 


investigation of facts, carried out with 
most conscientious criticism. Endued with 
the most penetrating insight, he searches 
into the connexion and causes of eventa. 
narrative is characterized with an 
unswerving love of troth, calmnosa, and 
impartiality of judgment, without the inoi- 
dental digrossions with which the history of 
Herodotus is interwoven, end is marked by 
an abstinence from all personal reflexions. 
The speeches, which are inserted in wecor- 
dance with the universal custom of ancient 
historians, are in no euthor so far from 
being mere displays of rhetorical skill, In 
no history are they distinguished by such 
depth of philosophy and richness of thought 
ag in that of Thucydides, who uses them 
exclusively with the object of unfolding 
the motives of actions and expounding the 
sentiments of the speakers, 

He displays a marvellous skill in lucid 
description, as in the harrowing account of 
the plague of Athens; equally striking is 
his vivid : paeettare of the characters of 
istinguished personages. 

In accordance with his personal charac- 
ter, his style is grave and elevated. It doos 
not exhibit the easy flow and charming 
grace of a Lystis, Isterités, Kenophon, or 
Plato. On the contrary, it is often harsh 
and ru, , interspersed with archaic and 
poetical phrases, and is concise to the vor; 
of obscurity and nnintligibilit. This is 
especinily the case in the speeches, which, 
with their falness of thought and their 
effort to express as much as possible in the 
fowest words, are among the most difficult 
portions of Greok literature, 

Thyestis. Son of Pélops, brother of 
Atreus (9.0.). 

‘Thyiddés. Women who celebrated wild 
orgies in honour of Dionjens. 

‘Thymalé. The altar 
of Dionjsus which stood 
in the centre of the or- 
chestra in the Greek 
theatre (q.v.). 

Thydné. The name 
of the deified Saméle 
(q-v., and ep. Dionysus). 

‘Thyonis. Another 
name of Dionfsua(9..). 

‘Thyrsus. A staff car- 
ried by Dionfeus and 
his attendants, and S4T™ wire Twenws, 
wreathed with ivy and tm Naples Museum) 
vine-leaves, terminating at the top ina pine- 
cone. (See cut, and cp. Dionysus, fig. 8.) 
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Tibérlnus. The god of the river Tiber; 
according to tradition, an old king of the 
country, who is said to have been drowned 
while swimming across the river Albila, 
which thenceforth was named Tiber (Tt 
bers) after him. The Roman legends 
represented him os raising the mother of 
Romiilus and Rémus, Rhéa Silvia, who had 
been thrown into the Tiber, to the position 
of his consort and of goddess of the stream. 
As the river was of great importance to 
Romo, the river-god was highly honoured, 
and was invoked by the pontt/icce and 
augurs in their prayers for the welfare of 
the State, His shrine was on the island of 
the Tiber, where offerings were mado to 
him on Dec, 8th. On June 7th fishermen 
celebrated special games in his honour (ladi 
piscatrti) on the opposite bank of the 
Tiber. Under the name of Volturnus, ie. 
“the rolling stream,” or “river” genorally, 
he appears to have had a flimeu (Voltur. 
n@lis)and a feast, the Volturndlta, on Aug. 
27th. Of extant ropreventations of the 
ged the finest is o scowl figure in the 

ouvre, Tepresenti im in a reclinin, 
ture, a8 a victor crowned with bay, holding 
in one hand a rudder, and in the other a 
cornitcdpia, with the she-wolf and Romulus 
ancl Remus by his side. 

Tibla. See FLure. 

‘Tibullus (Azbius). A Roman elogiac poet, 
born about 56 p.c., of a wealthy and ancient 
equestrian family, which had lost 8 con- 
siderable part of its property in the Civil 

‘ara. ever, he still owned an entate 
at Pédum, between Tibur and Preonesté, 
and was able to lead a comfortable life, 
He obtained the favour of Messila Corvinus, 
whom he accompanied on his Aquitanian 
campaign in 81 8.c, Messala’s invitation 
to accompany him to Asia he at first 
declined, being captivated by love for Devta, 
a freed-women whose proper name was 
Plania. Afterwards, when he had deter- 
mined to make the journey, he fell ill, and 
‘was compelled to remain behind at Corcfra. 
He returned to Rome, and there received 
the sad tidings that Delin was faithless to 
him, and had given her affections to 
rich suitor. The poems which refer to hie 
relations with Delia are contained in the 
first book of his elegies. The second book 
hes a8 ita aubject his mistress Nemesis, 
who likewise embittered his love by her 
faithlewsness. According to an epigram 
y @ contemporary poet, he died soon 

er Vergil, in the year 19 B.0. or early 


in 18, 
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Four books of elegies have come down 
to us under his name, but of these only 
the first two can be assigned to him 
with certainty. The whole of the third 
book is the work of a feeble imitator, who 
represents himself as called Lygdimus, and 
as born in the year 48. It treate of the 
love-passages between the poot and his 
mistress N2era, Of tho fourteen poems 
of the fourth book, the first, a panogyric 
in 211 hexameters,on Mossala, composed 
during Messala’s consulship in 81, is 50 poor 

faction that it cannot be axsigued to 
‘Tibullus; especially as he already enjoyed 
the full favour of Messala, which is solicited 
by the author of the poem, Moreover, 
poems 8-12, short love-letters of » maiden 
fo a lover named C&rinthus, possibly 
Tiberius’ friend Cornatua, are from the 
of @ pootess, Sulptota, probably tho grand- 
donghter of the famous jurist, Servius 
Sulpicius. There is no ground for not 
attributing the remaining poems to Tibullus. 
‘The spurious works owe their preservation 
among those of Tibullus to the fact that 
they nre the production of the circle of 
Measala; and wore published with the 
genuine works ns part of the liternry re- 
monins either of Messala or of Tibullus, who 
himself, at the yory most, published the first 
book only during his lifetime, 

Among the ancients, Tibullus was con- 
sidered the first master of elegiac composi- 
tion. The two themes of his poetry are 
love and country life. Within this narrow 
range the poet moves with considerable 
grace and truthfulness of feeling, express- 
ing his homely thoughts in correspondingly 
homely and natural language, without ony 
of the obscure erudition characteristic of 
Propertius, but sleo without that post's 
versatility and artistic skill. 

Timeus. (1) A Greek philosopher, an 
adherent of the Pythagorean school; the 
alleged author of works on the nature of 
the world and the soul of the universe. 
(See PyTHaqoras.) 

{2} A Greek historian born in 352 n.c. 
at Taurdméntum, in Sicily, where his 
father, Andrdmichus, established in 868 
the remnant of the Naxians after the 
destruction of their town by Drdnfeius F 
in 403, He was instructed by Philisons 
of Milétus, one of the pupils of Isdcritas. 
As a member of one of the noblest and 
wealthiest families of Sicily, he was 
Danished by the tyrant Agathiclés in 310, 
and went to Athens, where he lived for 
fifty years, ocoupied in the composition of 
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his history. Late in life he returned to 
his home, and died there in 256 3.0. at the 
age of ninety-six. He composed a History 
of Sicily from the earliest times down to 
264 .c., in sixty-sight books, and a work 
On the Campaigne of Pyrrhus: only frag- 
ments of these compositions have come 
down to us. He himself sxperiesced in 
nearly every quarter the same hostile oriti- 
cism which his predecessor's works received 
at his own hands, especially from Polybrus 
[xii 1-18,] who pronounces him wholly in- 
capacitated for writing history on account 
of his lack of eritical acumen, his malignity, 
his partiality, and his tendency to saper- 
stition, He waa the first among Greek 
authors who regularly adopted the reckoning 
by Olympiads as the basis of all chrono- 
logical statements. 

(8) A Sophist, probably bora 8 .. He 
compiled a Platonic dictionary, a part of 
which is still extant. 

Timanthés. A Greek painter, from the 
island of Cythnus, fourshed about 400 
B.C,; celebrated by the aucienty for his 
genius no less than for hi The most 
admired of his works was painting of 
the Sacrifice Iphigenia, in which the 
expression of the diflerent degrees of sym- 
pathetic grief and mourning was brought 
out in a masterly manner. The face of 
Agi’memnén was hidden in a mantle; a 
striking way of representing the father’s 
untold anguish. [Ci ator 74; Pliny, 
Ht. N. xxxy 78; Qi ii 
Valerius Maximu: 
device ia adopted in the mural painting from 
Pompeii reproduced under IPHIGENTA.) 

Tmém& (Gr., “valuation,” "assess 
ment”). (1) The value at which an Athenian 
citizen's property was rated for taxation. 
Op. Lat census, (Se Souontan Constr 
TuTION and E1sPHoRa), 

(2) In legal language, a fine. Cp. 7etis 
e@atimatts. (See JupiciaL PRocEDURE.) 

Timocracy (Gr. tImokrdtia, government 
ncoording to property-tax or valuation of 

perty). The name given among the 
Breeks to that form of government in 
which, while the citizens were eqnal in 
other respects, their ahare in the govern- 
ment was regulated by e certain gradation 
corresponding to the amount of their 
perty. Thus thoge whose property ent 
the Cia sxpeniitrs in public services 
ea rtionately greater privileges. 
he Solondan constitution @v) wes founded 
on this principle, 
‘Timécréin. A Greek lyric post, of Ialy- 
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sus in Rhodes, who flourished about 480 B.0, 
He was a renowned athlete, and @ friend 
of Thémisticlés. Suspected of treasonable 
intrignes with the Persians, he was ban- 
ished from his home; and, not obtaining 
his recall by aid of Themistocles, he at- 
tacked him, as well as his rival Siménidés, 
the friend of Thémistdclés, with scurrilous 
lampoons in the form of Holian and Dorian 
lyrics, He also composed acdlia, Of his 
writings only a few fragments have come 
down fo us, which show him to be a man 
of ability and of vehement passion. {Plu- 
tarch, Themistocles, 21.] 

TimSmichus. Of Byzantium, The last 
Greek artist of note; ho probably flourished 
in the 8rd century 5.c. Amongst his most 
celebrated pictures were his Ajaz aroused 
from his Madness and his (unfinished) 
“Medéa, Tho latter was represented in the 
act of deliberating whether she ia to slay 
her children. For these paintings Cesar 
afterwards paid the sum of eighteen talents, 
Of his Medea we have several copies, as 
in two of the mural paintinga of Herou- 
laneum and Pompeii (Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, No. 948 and 155. Pliny, M. H. 
xxxv §§ 26, 136, 145; vii 126], 

Timon. A Groek philosopher and poet, 
of Phiias, who flourished about 2603.c. He 
com three books of Sillot (q.v.), in 
which, in the form of a parody of the epic 
poetry, of Homer, he wittily ridiculed the 

logmatio philosophers from the Sceptic 
point of view. As the chief representa- 
tive of this style of writing he was styled 
simply the Sillographer. We only posuess 
fragments of his works, 

Timéthéns. A Greek dithyrambic poet. 
(See Drrayzamsos). 

Tiréslis, See TrREsIAs. 

Tiré (Marcus Tullius). The learned freed- 
men and friend of the orator Cicero, He 
wrote the life of his master, whom he 
long survived, edited his speeches and 
letters, and collected his witty sayings. 
Besides this he composed grammatical and 
encyclopedical works. He is especially 
famons as the inventor of Roman short- 
hand writing, and his name is assigned to 
‘a large collection of stenographical symbols 
or Tirontane). He Gved to age 

1 


Tirdclnium (‘a recruit’s term of ser- 
vice” ; from t#ro, a“ recrait”), The Roman 
term for the interval between the os 
sumption ‘of the tiga virtits (in the 16th 
or 17th year) which marked the beginning 
of independence and of liability to com- 
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pulsory military service, and the entrance 
‘on a military career or official activity in 
general. Under the Republic this time 
was fixed at a year, It was looked 

ag the last stage of education, and ir this a 
yonth qualified himself either in the army 
for service in war or in the Forum for & 
political life. 

In the latter instance the young man 
was handed over to the care of a man of 
proved experience in public affairs, whom 

@ attended in the Forum and in the law- 
courts. In the former case he followed in 
the train (cShors) of a general, where, 
without performing the service of a com- 
mon soldier, he fitted himself for the posi- 
tion of an officer. 

Tisiphiné, One of the Greek Furies. 
(See Extyxs,) 

Titin. Another name of the sun-god, 
(See HEttos.) 

Titans, The children of Urinua and 
Gea, six gons and six daughters: Octdnus 
and ‘fethijs, Hijpérton and Theia (parents 
of Haltés, Sdlénd, Eds), Coeus and Phabe 
(parents of Léts and Astérin), Crdnus and 
Riva (parents of the Olympian deities), 
Crtus (iether by Eur} bia of Astreeus, Pallas, 
and Persés), Idpctus (father of Atlas, 
Méncotius, Prométheus, and Epimétheus, 
by the Ocean-nymph Clymané), Themis 
(mother of the Houra and Fates), and 
Mnemésjne (mother of the Muses), Like 
the parenta, the children and grandchildren 
bear the name of Titan. Incited to rebel- 
lion by their mother Gsea, they overthrew 
Uranus (q.v.) and established as sovereign 
their youngest brother Cronus, He was 
dethroned in tam by his son Zeus, where- 
upon the best of the Titans and the 
majority of their number declared for the 
new ruler, and under the new order retained 
their old positions, with the addition of 
new prerogatives. The rest, namely, the 
family of Tapetus, carried on from Mount 
Othrys @ long and fierce struggle with the 
Olympian gods, who fought from Mount 
Olympus, Finely, by help of their own 
kindred, the H&cktonchairés and the Cy- 
¢lops, whom by Héra's counsel Zeus had 
set free from their prison, they were con- 
quered and hurled down into Tartérus, 
whore the Hecatoncheires were set to guard 
them. A later legend represents the Titans 
as reconciled with, Zeus and releteed from 
Tartarus, snd assigns them @ place wit 
Cronus in the Islands of the Blest. 

Tithdnus. Son of Ladmddon of Troy, 
brother of Priam, carried off by Eos on 
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account of his beauty. She obtained for him 
from Zeus the gift of immortality, but 
forgot at the same time to ask for eternal 
youth. When he afterwards became com- 
pletely wrinkled and bent by age, and was 
powerless to move without assistance, and 
merely chirped like a cicada, she shut him 
up in a solitary chamber, According to 
another version, Eos changed him into « 
cicada, His sons were Emithion and 
‘Memnén (9.0.). 

Titiés. One of the three anciont patrician 
tribes at Rome, (See Parrictans,) 

Titinius. A Roman comic post, tho 
earliest representative of the fabiila tégata. 
(See Conzpy.) He flourished about 150 
Bc. Owing to his skill in portraying 
character, he was ranked noxt to Terence. 
Of his comedies we only possess fifteon 
titles and three fragmonte of a popular 
character, 

Tityus. Son of Gea, a giant in Kubma, 
who offered violence to L&td, and in con- 
soqnence was killed by tho arrows of her 
children Apollo and Artémis, He paid the 
penalty of this outrage in the lowor world, 
where he lay stretched over nine acres of 
ground, while two vultures perpetually 
gnawed at his liver (the liver being sup- 
posed to be the seat of the paysions), 

Toga. Thedistinctive garbof the Roman 
citizen when appearing ju publio (sve out), 
Tte use was forbidden to exiles and to 
foreigners; it was indiypensable on all 
official occasions, even in imperial times, 
when more convenient garments hed been 
adopted for ordinary use, It consisted of a 
white woollen cloth of semicircular ont, 
about five yards long by four wide, a certain 

tion of ‘which was pressed by the fuller 
into long narrow plaita, This cloth was 
doubled lengthways, not down the centre, 
but so that one fold was deeper than the 
other, It was next thrown over the left 
shoulder in such a manner that the end in 
front reached to the ground, and the part 
behind was about twice a man’s height in 
Iength. This end was then brought round 
under the right arm, and again thrown over 
the left shoulder so as to cover the whole 
of the right side from the arm-pit to the 
calf, The broad folde in which it hung 
over were thus gathered together on the 
left shoulder. The part which crossed the 
‘breast diagonally was known aa the stnus, 
or bosom. It wea deep enough to serve as 
ry ‘st for the reception of amall articles. 

earlier times the Romans wore the 
toga even in warfare, although one of con 
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siderably Jess width. Tt was worn on such 
occasions in e pecaliar mode called the 
cinctus Galinus (or girding in the Gabian 
manner, after the town Gabii). In this, 
the end which, in the other mode, was 
thrown over the left shoulder, was drawn 
tightly round the body, eo that in itself it 
formed a girdle, leaving both arms free and 
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eventing the garment from falling off. 
this garb was subsequently retained onl 
for certain ceremonial rites, ax at the found- 
ing of towns, at the ambarvatia, during 
incantations, at the opening of the temple 
of Janus, and at sacrificial observances of 
diverse kinds. After the sdgum had been 
introduced asa military garment, the toga 
served as the exclusive garb and symbol of 
peace. Women also in olden times usod to 
wear the toga: afterwards this was only 
the case with prostitutes; and disgraced 
wives were forbidden to wear the sfd/a, the 
matron’s dress of honour. The colour of the 
fogs, ag worn by men (toga virilts), waa 
white: a dark-coloured toga (brown or 
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black, toga pulla or sordtda) was only worn 
by the lower classes, or in time of mourning, 
or by eccused persons. A purple strips 
woven in the garment was the ‘Gistinctive 
mark of the curnle magistrates and censors, 
of the State priests (but only when per- 
forming their fonctions), and afterwarda 
of the emperors, This, which was called 
the toga pretexta, was also worn by boys 
until they attained manhood, and by girls 
until marriage. The toga picta was a 
robs adorned with golden atars; it wes 
worn by a general on his trinmph, by the 
magistrate who was giving public games, in 
imperial times by consuls on entering office, 

by the emperor on festal occasions. On 
the toga candida, see Canpipatus, The 
foot-gear appropriate to the toga was the 


calczus (9.v.). 
Togita. [Tho general term for » play 
with an Italian plot and surroundings, in- 
cluding pratextdte (tragedies) and taber- 
ndria (comedies). See Diomedes, p. 489, 
Keil, who makes it clear thet the term 
fogata is not confined to ly, and that 
Horace, De Arte Poetica 288, ‘wrong 
in distinguishing togata from pratexta, 
ag comedy from tragedy] (See Comepy, 2, 
and Prarexta.) {H. N.] 
Sce Hair, Moves oF Drzssine ; 
end CLoTHING. 

Téllénd. A Roman siege-ongine. (See 
‘SiecEs.) 

Torch-race (Gr, Lampddtdwmta). The 
torch-race was a contest held at night, 
specially at Athens, at the Painithenwa and 
the festivals of Héphestus, Primétheus, 
Pan, and the Thracian moon-goddess called 
Bendis [Plato, Rep. 828.4). In this con- 
tost young men ran, with torches in their 
hands, from the altar of Prometheus in the 
Ac&déinia (where the torches were lighted) 
to the city; and whoever reached the goal 
with his torch alight was the winner. Other 








* RIDER CARRYING & TORCH. 
(Bilvor cain of Tarentum; Laynes, Choix de Méd. Gr., 
malty 
young mon without torches ran after the 
torch-bearers; and the latter, if overtaken, 
had to hand over their torches to the former. 
To do this without letting the torches 
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out, required great skill [Pausanias, i 
8 § 2]. In the time of Bates the torsh- 
bearers sometimes rode on horseback (Plato, 
above quoted). The contest was attended 
with considerable cost, as the scene of the 
race hed to be illaminated ; and at Athens 
the duty of providing for it was one of the 
public services incumbent on the wealthier 
citizens. (Sce Letrourata.) [The torch- 
race is sometimes represented on vases, ¢.9. 
in Gerhard’s Ant, Bildw. Taf. 63,1, copied in 
Baumeister's Denkmdler, fig. 563. rider 
carrying ® torch may be seen in the accom- 
panying ent) 

[Torentic Art (Gr. treutike, co, techn2). 
The art of embossing metal, or working 
it in ornamental relief or intaglio (Pliny, 
WH. xxiv 64, 66; xxxv 77). Tho Greok 
verb treuzin means “to work in relief or 
repouseé,” and als ; 
tOreutse ia an epithet of cups that are 
“ chased ” or “worked in relief”; treia is 
used of a “ carving in relief’; the artist is 
called a tdreutes ; and his characteristic 
tool the torets (Lat. calum). The corre- 
sponding Latin term is celdtira, which, as 
defined “by Quintilian (ii 21 § 9), auro, 
argento, wre, ferro dperd efficit; while 
scalptara étiam lignum, ebur, marmor, 
vitrum, genvnas complectitur, While 
sculpture in bronze ia primarily concerned 
with designing the work of art which has 
‘to be cast in the mould, the torentic art has 
to do with the elaboration and finish of the 
metallic form when it is already cast, In 
the case of large works in bronze, the 
task of the toreutrs ie simply to remove 
slight flaws and to add a few finishing 
touches ; in that of smaller works, his art 
becomes’ of paramount importance, The 
term toreutes is virtually confined to artists 
who produce for ordinary use articles in 
metal, which owe their value as works of 
art solely to the adornment bestowed upon 
them. 

In the best times of Greek the 
favourite metal for thie purpose was silver; 
bat gold and bronze and even iron were 
also used, The art wasofien applied to the 
embellishment of armour, especially shields; 
and even chariots were sometimes orna- 
mented with embossed silver (Pliny, xxziii 
140, carriice argento celdte). Articles of 
plate, especially large silver platters, were 
‘cocasionally sdorned with ferns or ivy- 
leaves (lancts fiicdte, pdttra hidtra- 
ele); and gob fete were _Grporated with 
mythological aubjects in relief (dndglypta) 
such es Sgures in gold riveted on vessels 

D.C. a. 
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of silver, or in silver on bronze. These 
figares were either in high or low relief 
(emblematd, or cruste). The art waa also 
put inte requisition for ornamenting furni- 
fare, for embossing plates of gold, and for 
ing wreaths of that metal. 
In the Homeric age, copper, gold, silver, 
iron, tin, and lead were in use in different 
per, especially when mixed 
with tin to form 26, was the ordinary 
material for armonr and for aJl kinds of 
utensils; gold is named in connexion with 
articles of furniture, armour, and jewellery, 
but is generally described as imported from 
abroad ; silver is less frequently mentioned, 
Tron was rare, in comparison with co] H 
but was used for implements of agriculture 
as well ae for armour and tools, A block 
of iron is given as a prize at the funeral 
mes in honour of Patroclue (Il, xxiii 
£26), Copper being the commonest suetal, 
a worker in any kind of metal is onlled in 
Homer a copparsmith (chalkews); thus, in 
Od, iti 426, it is applied to one who in the 
same context is devoribed as a goldsmith 
(chrpstchods, i, 432). The hammer and 
anvil sufficed for the manufacture of armour 
and the simpler varieties of household 
utensils. The process of beating out the 
metal and fashioning it with the hammer 
was called e“aunein (Jl. vii 228, xii 295); 
and a derivative of this verb, sphyreldtes, 
“wrought with the hammer,” was after- 
used as an epithet of statues made 
of plates beaten out with the hammer, as 
opposed to those of cast metal (Herodotus, 
vii 69), It was in fact applied to all kinds 
of products of hammering, and to work in 
repoussé, large or small, The same process 
was used in making plates of metal to 
cover tripods and candelabra, as well as 
shields, scabberds, chariota, and also images 
of the gods. In such cases the plate of 
beaten metal was applied to a core of wood 
by what was termed empaistike techne 
(Athenmus, 488 p). The chair of Pénél3ps 
is thus covered with ivory and silver (Od. 
xix 56), and the bed of Odysseus, with 
ivory, silver, and gold (xxiii 200), The 
cuirass of Agimemnon (it. xi 24ff,) has 
twenty-one alternate stripes of various 
kinds’ of inlaid metal, both before and 
behind, the metals mentioned being gold 
and tin and Ajdnds, which is now iden- 
tified as an imitation of lapis lazuli stained 
blue with carbonate of copper. Phe golden 
belt of Hériclés is adorned with figures of 
bears, bosrs, and lions, and battle-scenes, in 
relief (Od. xi 609). ‘The brooch of Odys- 
.T 
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sous represents a stag attacked by 2 dog described as dwelling in turn in Crete, 
(Od. xix 296) ‘The eup of Nestor, is Rhodes, Oppros, Cn, Lyoe, end in various 
pierced with rivets of gold,has four handles cities of , especially at SicFon, 
With two golden doves to ‘each handle, and which, socording to Pliny (exxvi 4), was 
two supports ronning from the base of the long the home of all ikinds of manufectare 


cup to the lower part of the bowl, de- 
signed to strengthen the central stem (Zi. 
xi 682, with Dr. Leafs note). The struc- 
ture of thi lar cup was the theme of 
Iearned disquisitions in ancient times 
(Atheneus, 499); it has now been made 
intelligible by the early cupa discovered at 
Micine and Owre (Helbig, Dds Homerische 
Epos aus den Den ern erldutest, p. 
272), In the cup from Myoense (Schlie- 
mann’s Mycene, fig. 346; Schuchhardt, 
Schliemann’s Excavations, fig. 240), we see 
the supports continued into the handles 
above t! em, and even two doves as orna- 
ments on the top of the handles. Else- 
where in Homer e Zébes (in It. xxiii 885, 
Od. iii 440), and a crater(in Od, xxiv 276), 
are described as ‘adorned with flowers,” 
fe. with the lotus-flowera and rosettes 
characteristic of archaic decoration (Schlie- 
mann, Mycene, fig. 844). The shield of 
Achilles, as wrought by Héphestus, is an 
elaborate work, including numerous figures 
distributed over separate compartments and 
inlsid in various kinds of metal, The 
motal focing has apparently a bronze 
ground, inlaid with gold, silver, and kyjdnda 5 
and the designs may be best regarded as 
resembling the peculiar combination of 
Egyption end Assyrian styles which was 
introduced into Europe by the Phasniciana 
(Zl. xviii 478-607, ed. Leaf; cp. Helbig, 
Le, chap. xxxi, and Murray’s Greek Sculp- 
ture, chap. iii). 

In the Homeric age the articles in metal 
which were most highly prized are gene- 
relly described as imported from abroad. 
Thus the silver crater given as & prize at 
the funeral games of Patrocius is the work 
of Sidchian oraftemen (2, xxiii 748), It 
ia the, King of the Sidonians who sends a 
erater to elaus (Od. iv 616; Zt. xxiii 
borg ‘The tripods and basket of Helen are 
stid to have been brought by Ménélane 
strom. Reypt (04. iv 126), The cuirags, ag 
well as chariot, of Agamemnon, sre 
ceria oe from the king of 

(Hl, xi 24). 
ing to Greek mythology, the frat 
blackemiths were the Jdzan Deeg (@ 
the first goldsmiths, the Telchinés (9.v,) 
The legends ebout the latter imply that the 
forma and of the art were trane- 
mitted to from the East. They are 
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in metals, Working in metal was after- 
wards much advanced by two important 
inventions, (1) that of cssting in moulds, 
attributed to a Samian artist Rhaocus, son 
of Phileas, and his oon Th8sdérus; and (2) 
thet of soldering, ascribed to Glaucus of 
Chits (Ponsanias, x 16 § 1), who was also 
famed for hia skill in hardening and soften- 
ing iron (Plutarch, De Def. Orac. 47), 
¢ toreutic art is described by Pliny as 
having been founded by PhidYis (razic 5A) 
and brought to perfection by Polfclitus 
(66). For the former, it is sufficient to refer 
to the chryselephantine statne of Zous at 
Olympia, and that of Athéné in the Par- 
thnén, ’ Among other sculptors who were 
also tSreute may be mentioned Calimis, 
Mjrén, Euphrindr, Bosthus, Stritdnicus, 
Ariston, Eunicua, Héciteus, Posidénius, 
Pasttélés, and Zénddorus. ‘Th artists who 
excelled in the chasing of silver (argento 
celando) are enumerated by Pliny (xxxiii 
154~157), who observes that no one had 
attained renown by the chasing of gold. 
The first named is Mentor, the most cole- 
brated of all, and with him Aerd gas, Botthus 
(Cicero, Verr. 2 iv 82, hydriam Bottht 
manu factam preclaro dptrt et indi 
), and Mys (g.v.). ‘The last of these 
exeouted in bronze, from the designs of 
Parrbasius, the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe which adorned the shield of the 
‘Athena Prémichts of Phidias (Pousenias, 
i 28, 2). Pliny's second group includes 
Caldmis and Antipster, who is probably 
mentioned by mistake for Desdorus (An- 
thologia Grecai 106,16). His third grou 
consists of Straténtcws and Tauriscus, bo 
of Cyzicus; Ariston and Hunicus of 
Myiéné; and lestly Hecdtews. In the 
next we have Pastteles (in the time of 
Pompey); also Postdintus of Ephesus, with 
Hedystrachtdes, Zapirus, and Pythtas. 
‘After these, he adds, there was an artist 
named Teucer, famous a8 o crustdrtus, a 
worker of pleques in low relief, Thereupon, 
he continues, art fell into abeyance, ant 
only works ascribed to the old masters were 
of any account, even when the design had 
‘been simost worn out use, The age of 
imitations and forgeries followed. The 
work of Calamis was skilfully copied by 
Zenbdorus (Pliny, xxxiv 47), the soalptor of 
the colossal bronze statue of Nero (1b. 45). 
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In the shove list Pliny is probably fol- sibly to the age of the Diédichi. To the 
lowing the order of fame rather than that same age may be ascribed Pytheas and two 
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® 
(Berka Moen.) 


of time, Stratoniens, Ariston, Kunicus, artists remarkable for their akill in the 
Posidonius, all belong to Asia, and pos: most minute and delicate kinds of work, 
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Callterdtzs of Lacedamon and Myrméctdés 
of Athens, who inscribed an elegiac couplet 
in letters of gold on a grain of sesame, and 
carved  guadriga of ivory which a fy 
could cover with ita wings (lian, Var. 
Hist. i 17; Cicero, Acad, i: 120; Pliny, wi 
86, xxxvi 43). 

Some of the technical processes of work- 
ing in metal can be illustrated from the 
remains of ancient art. Thus on a eglix in 
Berlin (fig. 1) exhibiting scenes a 
foundry, we have (1) two workmen, one 
attending to the fire ina farnace, the other 
resting on a hammer, and a boy blowing the 
bellows ; on the wall hang two ham- 
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revealed a spirited representation of a hunt 
with five armed men pursuing three lions. 
The bronze ground is covered with dark 
enemel, the lions and the limbs of the 
huntsmen are inlaid with gold of different 
hues; their clothing and their shields with 
silver, and other details with black (fig. 8). 
Still more interesting in respect to artistic 
design me the two prehistoric gold cups 
found in 1889 at Vaphio, the ancient Pharte 
near Amycle, adorned with remarkable 
reliefs representing men hunting wild bulla 
(Ephem. Arch. 1889, pl. 7-10; Gazette des 
Beauz Arts, 1890, pp. 4°8 and 484), 











mers and « saw, and « nunber of 





motel plaques with heads and figures 
in eh (2) a workman putting to- 
gether a’ bronze statue, the head of 
which les apart on the ground ; (3) 
two worlanen soraping the excre- 
acences off a statue of a warrior by 
means of a hooked instrument re- 
sembling a strigil. ‘The first of the 
above acenes is closely similar to the 
design on a yave in’ the British 
Museum (B 458) representing the 
forge of Hephwstus at Lémnds. 

jain, 2 mural painting from Pom- 
peli shows us one of the attendants 
of Hephaestus seated at his work; 
in his right hand he holde a ham- 
mer, and in tus left « sharp graving- 
tool (Gr. toreus; Lat. alum), with 
which he is tracing the ornament 
on the helmet of Achilles (fg. 2). 
According to the ornament required, 
tools were used of different kinds, 
with the extremity blunt, round, 
or square; o% well as ponches for 
repoussé work. 








Among the extant specimens of 
the art a foremost place in point 
of time must be given to those dis- 
covered by Schliemann at Hissarlik 
in the Trond, especially the bracelets, 
oarrings, diadema, ond discs of gold, 
fignred in Zlios, and in Schuchhardt, Schlie- 
mann’s Execarations (figs. 85, 54, 56-58). 
Those of a more advanced type, found at 
Mycenm in and after 1874, include plaques 
and golden studs in repouss', bowla and 
diedems; also sepulchral macks of go 
imitating the human countenance 
placed on the faces of the dead; arms and 
other objects in gold, copper, and bronze. 
The blade of a short, two-edged aword 
(Sobliemann’s Mfycency, fig. 446), when set 
frea from the incrustations on its surface 





(2) ¥ TAR MAKING OF THE AEMOUE OF ACHILLES, 
(Qéaral peinting, Pompen; Helbig, Taf. 17.) 


‘We must also mention the small bronacs 
which abound in museums of ancient art. 
These may be divided into (a) Greck 
bronzes of archaic style, such as those of 
the 6th century B.C, discovered at Dédona 
(e.g. the flute-player, fig. 4) Meany auch 

are votive; eg. the Naxien pts- 

‘mette in the Berlin Museum, inscribed as 
“dedicated by Deindgbris to Apollo tho 
Fardarter,” and the Apollo dedicated by 
Pblyorstés, probably an Argive of that 
now in the Musenm at St. Petere- 

burg. (0) Bronzes of later style, such a8 


those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, pre- 
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served in large numbers in the Naples 


Museum. Earlier Italo-Greek statuettes 
are rare; ¢.g. the bronze from Térentum 
representing a general in the act of address- 
ing his troops (Collignon, Gr. drch., fig. 


(8) * RNAMELLED SWORD-BLADE FROM uYCENE, 
QMichhofer, Dis Aufénge der Kunst am Grechentend, p M48) 





184), Among objects for ornament we bave 
nomerous bronze reliefs in repoussé work, 
which are often perforated with holes for 
the purpose of attaching them to some other 
material, whether to strips of leather or 
articles of furniture. Some of the finest 
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of them are pieces of armour, such as the 
cheek-guard of a helmet with the combat 
between Polloxand LyncensfoundatDodona 
(Collignon, fig. 185), and the Bronges of 
Stris, two shoulder-meces of Greek armour 
found in Southern Taly and now in the 
British Museum (Second Bronze Room, 
tablecase D; Baumeister's Denkmiller, 
fig. 2204-5). In the same museum is the 
Castelani cista, a cylindrical casket in 
‘wood, covered with bands of silver fixed 
with rivets, and representing lions and 
winged snimals, with lotuses and palmettes 
of an o1iental character (fig. 5). Another 
group of examples includes the Greek and 





@) * owatt seomre yragas oF PLOTE-PLATEU FuOM 


povowa, 
(Carepanos, pl 10.) 


Etruscan Mirrors, with their metal backs 
or oases ornamented with figures traced by 
tho engraver’s burin (fg. 6); and the cister 
Pranestine (of the 8rd century 3.¢.). The 
finest of these is the Ficoroné cista, in the 
Museo Kircheriane at Rome, with’ figures 
im cutline representing a goene from the 
‘Argonautic expedition and with tho archaio 
inscription, Novios Plautios med Romat 
ferid Doremborg ond Soplio, fig. 1644) 
‘There ato several others in the First Bronze 
Boom of the British Museam, one with 
the Judgment of Paris, enother with Bella 
riphon and Sth¢ntboea. 

"Among silver vases of various ages may 
be mentioned the archsic patéra of Amt- 
this in Cypros, with conesntric bands of 
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besieging warriors and winged sphinzes 
showing the influence of Assyrian and 
Egyptian art (Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 277; 
Daremberg, fig. 927); the Munich vase, 
with representations of captive Trojans, in 
low relief ; the magnificent amphira of the 
4th century B.c., found at Nicopol in South 
Russia in the tomb of e Soythien king 
with a frieze in high relief running round 
the upper part, representing Scythians tam- 


Lane 





TOREUTIO ART. 


cup, found at the ancient Antium, and 
sometimes su] to be copied from a 
Greck original by Zép¥rus (ib., fig, 976); 
the patere of Hildesheim (g.v.), about the 
time of Augustus; that of nes, of the 
Brd century a.,, in the Paris Cabinet dee 
Antiques (tb. 972); and the vasea from 
Bornay in the samo collection, Further, 
in the British Museum we have a number 
of embossed and chased casket», vaser, or 


(6) * rmx casreciaxt orsTa, 
(Brituh Mueoum ) 


ing and tending their horses, while the 
body of the vase iu covered with ornaments 





(6) ernuscax winzoe, 
(Beri Musears,) 


in repoussé, including large birds and 
flowers (Daremberg, fig. 976); the Corsini 


ornaments, found at Rome in 1798, and 
aecribed to the end of the 5th century a.D. 
Aan late Roman specimen of dpusinterrastté, 
or open work in which part of the silver is 
ont away on the same general principle ax 
in fig. 5, we have a canthdrus of dark red 
gleas mounted in silver gilt, found near 
Tiflis in 1871, and now in the Museum of 
the Hermitage, St. Petersburg (fig. 7). 

One of the richest collections of Greck 
jewellery, that of the Hermitage Museum, 
‘comes Yom the ancient Pantictpeum 
(Kertch). The Vatican and the Louvre con- 
tain remarkablo specimens of Etrasco-Greek 
jewels, mainly found at Vulci and Cure, 
‘Modern ingenuity has st present failed to 
recover the secret of the process of “ granu- 
lation ” employed in many of these jewels, 
& kind of decoration in which the surface o 
the gold leaf is covered with minute and 
almost invisible globules of gold (see fron- 
tispiece to Martha’s L’drt Eirusgue). The 
Antiquarium of Munich possesses a votive 
crown of gold, superbly executed, with 
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‘sprays of oak-leaves and fee 
toons of fowers with winged 
figures among them (fig. 8). 
Lastly, in the British Maseum 
wo have specimens of Pho 
cian att, ageribed to the 
8th century B.c,, in the gold 
jewellery irom ‘Cimirus in 
Rhodes. In the same museum 
“the Melos necklace, and 
the seeptre from the tomb at 
Tarentum, are admirable 
specimens of that fine com- 
bination of filagres and 
vitreous enamels which 
characterizes the Greek gold- 
smith’s art in the middle 
of the 4th cent B.C, and 
the bracelet and ear-rings 
from Capus, ornamented with 
lions’ heads, are still more 
precious, as examples of 
repoussd work in its per- 
een: " (Newton's Essays, 


Authorities. Brann, Gr. 
Kinetler, ii 897-412; Mar- 

uardt, Das Privafleben dir 

mer, pp. 669-718"; Saghio, 
article on Calatura in Darem- 
borg and Bagtio’s Dict. des 
Antiquités; and Blumner’s 
Technologie, vol. iv, pp. 228~ 
418, Op. the short sketch 
vn the Inst chapter of Col- 
lignon’s Manual of Grek 
‘Archaology| (J. E.8.] 

Tormenté, The heavy 
Roman engines of war. (See 
ARTILLERY.) 

Tower of the Winds. An 
interesting example of the 
later Attic architecture, attll 
standing in Athens. It was 
built by Andronicus Cyr- 
rheatés [Vitruviug, i 6 § 4) 
about the middle of the Ist 
century B.C, and it served 
at onde es the public clock 
and weather-cock of Athens. 
Tt ig an octagonal tower 
of marble, with promunent 
porches, each supported by 
two simple inthien 
columns, on the north-east 
and north-west. On the 
south it hase kind of turret, 
to contain the cistern for the 
water-clock. The eight sides 


(Bt, Petersburg, Lermetege Maseum ) 


(©) * corner caows, reow anuzxto, 
{Manich, dabgearsesa.) 
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corres] to the directions from which 
the eight winds blow. The figures of these 
are represented in beautiful relicfs on the 
frieze, and beneath them on the marble 
walls are engraved the lines of the sundial. 
The culininsting point ofthe sloping reat wee 
once surmounted by a bronze Triton, placed 
on a Corinthian capital, so as to revolve 
and point with his staff to the figure of 





Towna ov tHE"wINDS (or, Hordlqtum of 
Andronicus Cgrrhester), A1unxs. 





the wind which was blowing at the time 
(see cut). 

Tribéa, Tho purple-striped cloak worn 
by Roman augurs and Roman éguttes(q.v.). 

Tragedy. ®" Tragedy in GREECE ori- 
ginoted in the lyric dithyramb; i.e. in the 
song of a chorus at the rites held in honour 
of Dionysus. This song, in accordance with 
the cult of the god, expressed at one time 
exuberant joy, at another deep sorrow. The 
oult of Dionysus is also indicated by the 
very nome of tragedy, signifying goat-song; 
de. (ecoording to the usual explanation) the 
hymn sung ty the chorus in their dance 
round the altar at the sacrifice of the goat, 
which was dedicated to Dionysus. Others 
derive the name from the fact that, to repre- 
sent Satyrs, the chorus were clad in goat 
skins, and hence resembled goats. These 
choral gouge seem tohave recoived a certain 
dramatic form as early as the time of Arton, 
to whom the dithyramb owes its artistic 
development. The true drama, including 
tragic and satyric playa, was evolved sub- 
sequently in Athena. 


TRABEA——TRAGEDY, 


Tradition ascribes the origin of 
to 8 contemporary of Sélén named pied 
of Iotrta, which was « chief seat of the cult 
of Dionysus. The date assigned to this is 
6405.0. Thespis was at the same time poot, 
leader of the chorus, and actor. ing 
to the testimony of the ancients, hie pieces 
consisted of a prologue, a series of choral 
songs, standing in close connexion with the 
action, and dramatic recitations introduced 
between the choruses. These recitations 
wore delivered hy the leader of the chorus, 
and were partly in the form of monologues, 
partly in that of short dialogues with the 
chorus, whereby the action of the play waa 
advanced, The reciter waa enabled to 
appear in different réles by the aid of 
linen or wooden masks. These also are anid 
to have been contrived by the poet himself. 
The invention of Thespis, whose own pieces 
soon lapsed into oblivion, won the favour 
of Pisistrétua and the approval of the 
Athenian public. Tragedy thus became a 
substantial element in the Attic festival of 
Dionysus. Thespia’ immediate followers 
wore Chertlus, Prattnds (the inventor of 
the satyric drama), his son Ariotias, and 
Phrynichus. Phrynichus especially did 

eptiee fash the development of 

introducing on actor apart from 

the leades of the chorus, and 90 Preparing 

the way for true dialogue. He further 

improved the chorus, which still, however, 

occupied a disproportionate space in com- 
parison with the action of the play. 

Tragedy was really brought into being 
by Aschjlus, when he added a second actor 
(called the deutrdgonistés) to the first, or 
Brotagonistes, and in this way rendered 

jalogue possible, He further subordinated 
the choruses 1o the dialogue. 

‘Sophdcles, in whom tragedy reaches its 
culminating point, added to “echylas’ two 
actors a third, ortritagontstes; and Mechylua 
scoepted the innovation in hia later playa. 
Thenceforward three actors were regularly 
granted by lot to each poet, at the public 
expense. Only rarely, and ‘in exceptional 
cases, was a fourth employed. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen, The only other important 
innovation due to him was, that he gave 
up the internal connexion, preserved by 
‘Bachylns, among the seve plays of a 
tetralogy which were presented in compe- 
tition by the tragic posts at the festival 
of Dionysus, (See TETRALOGLL) 

The third great master of tragedy, is 
Eurtptdee, in whom, however, we already 


TRAGEDY, 


observe & decline in many respects from the 
severe standard of his predecessor. During 
and after the ope of these masters of the art, 
from whom alons have complete 

come down to us, many other tragic poota 
wore actively employed, whose works are 
known to us by name alone, or are only pre- 
served in fragments. 

It is remarkable that, in the cave of the 
great tragic writers, the cultivation of the 
Muse of tragedy seams to have boon heredi- 
tary among their descondants, and among 
those of Auchylas in particular, for many 
generations, His eon Euphirién, his 
nephew Philéclés, his grand-nophews Mor- 
simus and Mélenthius, his grandson Ast}- 
dimas, and his great-grandsons Astydamas 
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tury, besides the descendants of Hschylus, 
we must mention Théddectés, Aphireus, 
and Charémén, who partly wrote for readers 


only. 

‘the number of tragedies produced at 
Athens is marvellous, According to the 
not altogether trustworthy records of the 
number of plays written by each post, they 
amounted to 1,400, The worke of the fore- 
most posts were re] ted over and over 
again, especially in the theatres of Asia 
Minor, under the suocessors of Aloxander. 
During the first half of the 3rd century 
Ptoleny Philidelphua built a greot theatre 
in Alexandria, where he established com- 
petitions in ct imitation of those at 
Athens. This gave anew impetus to tragic 








 PItGISOUS TRAGEDTARTM BERIPTOR MTDITANG (PRILICDS IN MEDITATION) 
(Relief in Lateran Musenn, Bore.) 


‘and Philocles, were posts of more or les 
‘note. In the family of Sophocles may be 
smentioned his son [sphén and his grand- 
son Sophocles ; and in that of Euripides, his 
800 or nephew of the same name, 

Among the tragic posts of the 3rd century, 
Ton, Achwas, Aristarchus, and Nédphrén 
were accounted the most eminent. Agathén 
may also be included as the first who vea- 
tured to treat a subject of his own invention, 
‘whereas hitherto mythical history, espe- 
cially that of Homer and the cyclic poets, 
‘or, in rare instancos, authentic history, had 
furnished the materials of the play. After 
the Peloponnesian War wragedy shared the 
‘general and ever-increasing decline of poli- 
ttical and religious vitality. Inthe 4th cen- 


postry, and seven poety became conspicuous, 
who were known as the Alexandrine Pletda, 
Alexander Etélus, Philisous (see cut), Séal- 
théua, Homéras, Mantidés, Sésiphanés, and 
L¥cdphron. The taste of the Alexandrine 
critios deemed them worthy to ocoupy a 
place beside the five great tragic posts of 
Athens, Eschylus, Sophocles, Buripides, 
Ton, and Achwns. 

Inasmuch as tragedy developed itself out 
of the chorus at the Dionysiac festivals, a0, 
in spite of all the limitations which were 
introduced as a result of the evolution of the 
true drama, the chorus itself was always 
retained. Hence Greek tragedy consisted 
of two elements : the one truly dramatic, the 
prevailing metre of which was the iambic 
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trimtter ; the other consisting of song and 
dance (see Cxorvs) in the numerous varieties 
of Dorian lyric poetry. The dramatic por- 
tion was generally made up of the following 
parts: the proldgds, from the beginning to 
the first entry of the chorus; the epeisidton, 
the division between each choral song 
the next; and the exddds, or concluding 
rtion which followed the last chorus, 
he first important choral part was called 
the parade; and the song following an 
cpeisddion, a stasimin. There were further 
songs of lamentation by the chorus and 
actors together, which were called kommoi. 
‘A solo was sometimes sung by the actor 
alone; this became especially common in 
the later tragedies. 

(I) Roman Tracevy was founded entirely 
on that of the Greeks. In carly times there 
existed crude dramatic productions (ace 
Samire), which provided an opening for the 
translation from the Greek dramas brought 
on the stags by Livius Andrduteus, Ho 
was a Greek by birth, but was brought to 
Rome as a captive about 200 B.c. It is to 
him that Roman tragedy owes its origin. 
His dramos and those of his successors were 
mere sees free versions it Greek vee 

ven the tragedies, or historical A 
drawn from national Roman matzricis, 
called fable prawate or pretextate (see 
Pratexta), the first writer of which was 
his immediate successor Nevius (about 235 
R.0,), were entirely modelled on the Greek. 
The most notoworthy representatives of 
tragedy under the Republic were Ennits 
(B.C, 939-170), Pactdtuins (220-180), and 
Accius (170-104), besides whom only a few 
other posta produced any works about this 
time. It is true that the scanty fragments 
wo possess of these dramas admit of no 
povitive judgment as to their merit, but 
there is no doubt that they rank far below 
the original creations of the Greeks. It 
may aluo be clearly inferred from the frag- 
ments, that declamation and pathos formed 
2, characteristic attribute of Roman tragedy, 
which was intensified by a studied erchaism 
of expression. Moreover, the titles of their 
plays that have come down to us show 
that preference was given to subjects re- 
lating to the Trojan epic cyclo; this ia to be 
explained by the Trojan origin claimed by 
theRomens, Next to this the most popular 
were the myths of the Pulipide, of the 
Theban cycle, audof the Argonauts, Euri- 

idea was kot bor model ; after him 

ocles; rarely. ylus. Roman traged: 
ee was made up of spoken dieloges 
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in iambic trimetera and musical portions 
called cantica (g.v.), On the chorus in 
Roman tragedy see Crorvs (near the end). 
Inthe timeof Augustus the representatives 
of tragedy were Asinius Pollfo, Varfus, and 
Ovid; under Tiberius, Pompénius Séoundus; 
under Nero and Vespasian, Cirlatius Mater- 
nus, of whose works scarcely a line has been 
ed. The only tragedies of Roman 
antiquity which wo possess are those of the 
philosopher Senéea, which show great mas 
of form and e fertile imaginetion, but 
fer from an intolerable excess of rhe- 
torical declamation. It is doubtful whether 
they were intended for the stago at all, and 
not rather for public recitation and for 
private reading. 
Trajan'’s Column. 
ORDERS oF. 


Sce ARCHITECTURE, 


‘Transvect!é, The festa) parade of the 
Roman knights. (See Equites,) 

Trapezita. See BANKS AND BANKING, 

Tripezdphorin. Sce Tavix, 

Treasury, Sce Hranivu. 

‘Trébellius Pollio, A Roman historian, 
(See Scriptores Historia Avcustz.) 

Trésviri or Triumviri, The Roman 
term for a college or board of three men. 
For the triumviri cdpttales, ménetales, 
nocturni, sce VIGINTISEXVIRI. 

Triirii, See Lecron. 

Tribém, A garment worn in Doric states 
by men and éphebi, generally in a double 
fold over the chtton. It way considerably 
shorter than the Atmdtign (q.v.), At Atheus 
also there was a tendency to imitate 
Spartan simplicity, especially amongst the 
philosophers, among whom this garment was 
worn chiefly by the Oynics, 

Tribéntinus. A celebrated Roman jurist 
of Sidé in Pamphylia, who was at first 
an advocate, and afterwards held a high 
official position under Justinian, and, in 
conjunction with the most distingnished 
lawyers of his time, made a code of Roman 
law. (See Corpus Suris CrvILIs.) 

Tribtlum. The Romen threshing ma- 
chine, (Sec THRESHING.) 

‘Tribinal. The Roman term for a plat- 
form of wood or stone (in the camp, gene- 
rally of turf), on which magisterial person- 
home in their chair of office (see SELLA 

48) whon discharging their public 
duties; ¢.g. the consuls, when presiding at 
the cémtfta, and the pretors when sitting 
in judgment. In Roman theatres this name 
was given to the two places of honour 
immediately to the right and left of the 
stage, the one for the person who gave the. 


TRIBUNI ZRARII——TRIBUNI PLEBIS. 


phy, and for the emperor, the other for the 
estal Virgins and the empress, 

Tribini ArArli (from es =attpendtum, 
“pay") The name given amongst the 
Romana in earlier times to the wealthy 
members of the several tribes, who were 
entrusted with the levying of the war-tax 
(ce Tarpvtom) and the distribution of pay 
a Hg soldiers from the of it, 

at position they held after the ent, 
of the’ troops wae handed over i> the 
quastora is not cloar, from want of infor- 
mation on the subject. In the 1st century 
B.C, they appear og a distinct class, from 
which, during the years 70-46 3.0., the 
third décitria of judges was appointed to 
represent the plebsians, the other two con- 
sisting of senators and knights, 

Tribini Milltum (military tribunes). 
‘The superior officers of the Roman }egion: 
aix in number, two of whom alwa: held 
the command for two months on alternate 
days. They were appointed before the 
levy took place, as they themselves had to 
be in office at that time. Originally the; 
bday eae by es peroire che : is 

rt them ant the le, 
Prasad as the people ‘lacted twenty-four 
out of the number of candidates in the 
cdmitta trébata for the four legions which 
wore lovied regularly every year, while the 
consula retained the appointment for the 
remaining legions, They were not as a 
rule taken from veteran centurions, bat 
for the greater port from young men of 
senatorial or equestrian rank, who had 
served their first campaign in the train 
oron the staff of a general, and then began 
thoir political career with this office. As 
a mark of distinction, all of them wore the 
gold ring of the equestrian order, They 
algo wore a narrow or broad parple tripe on 
their tga, according as they were of eques- 
trian or senatorial rank respectively. In 
the time of the Empire, they always led 
the legion on the march and in 
They did not, however, as under the 
Republic, rank immediately below the 
commenders-in-chief, but under the légatis 
leégtonts, the commander of the legion and 
ite auxiliary troops. 

‘Tribini Pisbis (tribunes of the commons). 
The name given among the Romans to 
the offici represen tives granted to the 
plebeians in 494 aa 2 protection against 
the 9) jion of patricians and the consuls. 
At first they were two in number, then 
five, and (after 457) ten. Only fres-born 
plebeians were eligible for the which 
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was annual, The election took place at 
first in the cmitta ciirtata, but after 471 
in the comitia trtbata, under the presidency 
of any tribune who happened to be in offics 
at the time, At first they were only 
magistrates of the pleba, and were without 
any fnsignia of office, or even lictors, in- 
stead of whom they had several attendants 
(vlatores). This continued even aftor they 
were fully recognised as public officials, 
On the other hand, they possessed the 
privilege guaranteod to them by the plebs 
under solemn oath, on the institution of 
their office, of being “sacrosanct” and 
inviolable; ‘and, under the protection of 
this right, they extended their originally 
limited” powers by judicious encronch- 
ments. 

‘Their earliest right, which was at firat 
exercised in favour of the plebs, but soon 
on behalf of all citizens, was that of pro- 
tection (auctltum), which they conld use 
agninet all magistrates with the oxception 
of the dictator. This enabled them to 
prevent the execution of official orders by 
a simple veto {intercessto). In face of any 
Opposition they were authorized to have 
recourse to compulsory measures such a8 
arrest, fines, or imprisonment. Their power 
only extended over Rome and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and was further restricted 
by the right of veto, which they could 
exercise against onc another. For the pro- 
tection of the individuel they only inter- 
posed when their aid was saked, wt this 

je their house stood open day and 
Tight to any who sought their assistance, 
and they themselves could never be absent 
from the city a whole doy, except during 
the férle Latine, when all business wos 
suspended. Without appeal they could 
interpose in any measure which affected 
the whole plebs, such as the levying of 
troops and the raising of the Wwar-tax 
(tribatum). This right of intercession, 
which originally was confined to the 
aucilium, and which could never be 
exercised except by the tribune in person, 
and simultancously with the proceeding 
that was to bo prohibited, was in course 
of time gradually extended, until finally 
the veto of the tribunes enabled them to 
suspend almost all official proceedings; 
administrative measures, transactions with 
the Senate, and meetings of the people for 
the purpose of legislation and election, 
ete. They had the right of calling meet 
ings of the plebe for the disonssion of affaira 
relating to that body. From the time that 
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the authority of these meetings extended 
over all State business, and their decrees 
(called plebiectta), were considered binding 
on the whole people, this right enabled the 
tribunes to changes in private or 
public law. It is true that, for carrying 
‘out their proposals, they were dependent on 
the sanction of the Senate; but, as they 
‘were safe from the risk of prosecution, they 
sometimes assumed, in case of aD 
authority superior to that body. ly 
they had no official relations with the Senate, 
bné afterwards, by virtue of their inviola-~ 
bility, they obtained the right of sitting on 
their ‘benches (subsellia) at the open door 
cof the sonate-bouse, eo as to be present at the 
deliberations, and in case of neod to inter- 
fore by virtue of their auseilium, Soon, 
howevor, they even obtained « geat in the 
Senate, end a goneral right of voto; until 
finally they acquired the right of sammon- 
ing a meoting of the Senate, and of making 
proposals, At the same time they acquired 
the privilege of entrance into the Senate at 
one iret census after the expiration of their 
office. 

The office of tribune, really the highest 
in the State, was employed by demagogaes 
in the later days of the Republic in the 
interests of a party and to the injury of the 
commonwealth, By Sulla, in 80 3.0, its 
pr was cut down to the very narrowest 
imits, chiefly by the regulation that, after 
the tribunate, no one was oligible for a 
curule office, Howover, as soon as 60 B,C, 
there came a complete reaction and a return 
to the old state of things, which finally 
entailed total anarchy, and, aa a natural 
consequence, the sole ‘rule ‘of Cwsar and 
Augustus, In 48 n.c. Cesar, to secure his 
position, assumed the tribunician power, 
‘at first without limit of time, and after- 
wards without limit of extent; and in 36 
Augustus followed hivexample, From that 
time the tribunate became the pivot of the 
imperial power, Nevertheless, until beyond 
the time of Constantine, tribunes to the 
number of ten continued to exist. Th 
were elected by the Senate, and asa rul 
from among the senators, but were in com- 

jlete dependence on the will of the emperor. 
ih order to find candidates for the 
which was now but little sought after, 
Angustus made the candidature in the case 
of the plebeians for the prestorship dependent 
on having held the tribunate, The office 
wad also thrown open to sons of freedmen. 

Tridaaus C8lérom. Tho designation, 
ander the Roman Empire, of the commander 
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of the cavairy, nominated by the emperor for 
the time being. 

‘Tribts. Originally the name of each of 
the three classes of patricians 
(Ramnes, Tittes, and Liickrés), who were 

ivided ‘into ten cfrte (gv). In direct 
contrast with this was the classification 
made*by king Servius, whereby Roman 
citizens, together with the whole territory 
of Rome, were divided into four city (tribals 
urbane) and twenty-six country tribew 
(tvibus rustica). These were geographical 
divisions, according to which the census 
was taken, eroope levied, and the war tax 
imposed and collected. From time to time 
the number was diminished; but it in- 
creased again until 241 B.c,, when it was 
raised to thirty-five (four city and thirty- 
one country tribes), and this number re- 
mained fixed for the future, even under the 
Empire. The new citizens admitted after 
241 were distributed amongst the existing 
tribes. This was the case with all the 
Italian communities, which in 89 8.0,, by the 
extension of the citizenship to all dwellers 
in Italy, were included in the tribea. 

citizen (with the exception of those 
called @rartt, g.v.) belonged to some special 
tribe, to which he himself or his ancestora 
had been assigned, even when he no lon; 
had his home there, Accordingly, in t 
official designation of a free citizen, the 
name of his tribe was added to his family 
names. Originally the country tribes were 
on an equality with those of the city, but 
subsequently they were deemed superior, 
on the ground that they consisted of owners 
of property in land, whilst the chiof part 
of the city tribes was made up of mer- 
chants, workmen, snd the proletariate, who 
no landed property, and amongst 
whom freedmen were included. 

‘The tribes attained political importance 
on the establishment of the cémitla tribata 
(q»), in which those present voted as 
individuals, and not as members of property. 
classes, es in the comitia centiiriata. 9 
comitia tributa thus had democratic 
character, The importance of the tribes 
wes further increased on the reform of the 
comitia centurtata (g.v,), since each of the 
thirty-five tribes was thereby divided into 
five property-classes, each consisting of two 
centuria, séntores and itntorés. Under 
the eines: they lost wll political impor- 
as 





tance; the country-tribes were used merely 
geographical “subdivisions, while the 
lists of the whole number of the thirty-five 
tribes were treated as a register for the dis- 


TRIBUTA COMITIA——TRILOGY. 


tribution of the State doles of corn. Thus 
tha tribes sank at last into corporate groups 
of pauperized citizens, 
bute Comitia, See Courrta (3). 

Tribitam. Originally an extraordinary 
means of revenue among the Romana, levied 
on the burgesses in the proportion of 1-3 
per thousand in times of war, when the 
means of the State treasury were of them- 
selves not sufficient, and more especially 
after 406 B.c., when the State first took 
over the payment of the soldiers’ wages. 
‘When the war waa over, the money waa 
generally repaid from contributions or from 
the booty. Subsequent to the conquest of 
Macedonia, 167 5.c., the income of the State 
from the Provinces ‘was 80 considerable, 
that the aes, although not legally 
exempt, oe! any longer to be subject to 
this payment, The strictly regulated taxes 
of the provincea also went by the samo 
name, tributum alt, the ground-tax, and 
tributum cdpttia, the personal tax. (See 
Srirexpiom.) Italy, up to his time exempt, 
was also made liable to these taxes 
Diocletian, towards the end of the 3rd 
century A.D. (& ‘Taxrs.) 

Tricliniom. The Roman dining-table of 
four sides, with three low couches {lecti) 





TAICLINIUM. 


placed round it so os to leave the fourth 
side free for the servants (see plan). The 
lecti, arranged for three persons each, were 
broad, cushioned places, lower towards the 
outside and sloping upwards with a side- 
os ede ag a 
a pillow, on which the diners, as thoy lay 
at table, supported themselves with their 
leit arm, their feet being towards the 
outaide. The allotment of the nine places 
was made in accordance with strict rules 
of etiquette. The middle couch, ictus 
médtus, and the one on its left, lectus 
summus (the highest), were eppointed for 
the guesta, the former for the most dis- 
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tinguished guesta; that on its right, lectus 
Imus (the lowest}, was for the host, his 
wife, and a child ora freedman. On the 
lectus summus and mus, the place of 
honour (2cus summus) was on the left 
side, on which was the support of the 

and consequently the most con- 
venient seat, The place appointed for the 
chief person of the company, the lors 
consiildris, waa, however, on the lectus 
mediug, and not on the left, but on the right 
and unsupported side, next that of the host, 
who took the first place of the lectus imus. 

For the tables of costly citras-wood with 
round tops, and similar tables, which were 
introduced towards the end of the Republic, 
a peculiar crescent-shaped couch was used. 
This was called sigma from its shape C, 
one of the forms of the Greek letter bear- 
ing that name. It was also called sttht- 
dum, and as a rale was suitable only for 
five persons, On the sigma the places of 
honour were the corner-seata, the first place 
being that on the “right wing” (in dextro 
cornu), the second that on the left (in 
sinistro cornu); the remaining seats were 
named from this onward, so that the last 
wes on the left side of the first, .: 

The dining-room itself was also called 
triclinium, even wheu it contained xeveral 
dining-tables. Romans of distinction in 
Jater times had several such rooms for dif- 
forent timos of the year; in the winter they 
dined in the interior of the house by Jamp- 
light, in summer in an arbour attached to 
the house or in the upper story. 

‘Triérarch (Gr. trigrarchee; Lat, triar- 
archa). Originally the commander of a 
trireme; afterwards of any large war-ship, 

‘Trigrarchia. The superintendence of the 
equipment of a warship; one of the public 
burdens imposed on Athenian citizens. 
(See Lerroursta.) 

‘Triérés. A Greek ship with thros 
‘banks of cara. (See Sutps.) 

‘Triglyphs (‘three channel”), A name 
given in the Doric frieze to surfaces which, 
projecting over every column and between 
every two columns, are ornamented with 
threa parallel channels, two complete 
ones in the middle and two halves at the 
corners. Between the triglyphs are the 
metopes(q.v.). (Cp. ARCHITECTURE, ORDERS 
oF; and PaRTHENON, fig. 2. 

‘Trigén. A kind of game with a ball. 
(See Batt, Games or). 

Trilogy Gr. ertagia A ast of three 
tragedies which, together with ao satyric 
drama, fond” ‘a tetralogy (g.v.). The 
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storm and driven back to Greece, assemble 
afresh at Anlis, whence they sre only 

rmitted to set out after the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia (an incident entirely unknown 
to Homer). On the Greek side the first to 
fall is Protéetiade, who is the first to land. 
The disembarkation cannot teke place until 


Achilles has slain the mighty us (9.v, 
2), After pitching their camp, Odysseus an 
Menelaus Trooeed ap smbesnidors to 


to demand the surrender of Helen. But 
this Proposal, in spite of the inclination of 
Helen herself and the admonition of the 
Trojan Anténér, falls to the ground, owing 
to the opposition of Paris, and war is de- 
clared. ‘Tho number of the Trojans, whose 
chief hero is Hector, scarcely amounts to 
the tenth part of that of the besiegers ; and 
although they possess the aid of countless 
brave allies, sach as Zineas, Sarpedon, and 
Glaucus, in their fear of Achillea they Gare. 
not risk a general engagement, the 
other hand, the Achwans can do nothing 
against the well-fortified and defended town, 
and see themselves confined to laying 
ambuscades and devastating the surround 
ing country, and compelled by lack of pro- 
to have resource to foraging expe- 
ait -_ bree nal bourhood, undertaken 
808 land under the Rencralship 

a. Achilles. ht length the decisive ten 
year arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates 
the events of this year, confining itself to 

the space of Sty-an days. 

Chrysés, priest of Apollo, comes in priestly 
garb into ee camp oft Greeks fo ramon 
is daughter Xe from emnon, 
He ia Tadely repeleed, and fess conse- 
quently visits the Greeks with a plague. 
(in an assembly of the Greeks summoned 
by Achilles, Calchas declares the only 
moans of appoasing the god to be the 
surrender oe the girl without ransom. 
Agamemnon assents to the general wish; 
but, by way of compensation, takes from 
Achilles, whom he considers to be the 
instigator of the whole plot, his favourite 
slave Briséls. Achilles withdraws in a 
rage to bis tent, and implores his mother 
“Thétis to obtain from Zeus a promise that 
the Greeks should meet with disaster in 
fighting the Trojans unti] Agamemnon 
should give her son complete satisfaction 
{Zi i]. Tho Trojans immediately take the 
open field, and Agamemnon is induced by & 
promise of victory, conveyed in a dream 
from Zens, to appoint the following day 
for a battle {ii, The hosts ars alread; 
standing op) to one another, prepered 











TROJAN WAR. 


for when they to # treaty that 
lipase ict for Helen and the plundered 
treasures be decided by a duel between 
Paris and Menelaus. Paris is overcome in 
the dusl, and is only rescued from death 
a, the intervention of Aphrodite tai, 
Agamemnon presaes for the fulfil- 

ment of the treaty, the Trojan Pandiruy 
breaks the peace by shooting an arrow at 
Meneleus, and the first open enj it 
in the war bogins [iv], in which, under the 
protection of Athene, Diomede performs 
miracles of bravery and wounds even 
Aphrodite and Arés[v]. Diomede and the 
Lycian Glancus are on the point of fighting, 
wl they recognise one as here- 
ditary guest-friends. Hector goes from 
the battle to Troy, and the day ends with 
an indecisive duel between Hector and Ajax 
son of Telamon. In the armistice ensuing 
both sides bury their dead, and the Greeks, 
acting on the advice of Nestor, surround the 
camp with a wall and trench [vii]. When 
the Bghting begins afresh, Zeus forbids the 
[str wo take part in it, and, ordaina that the 
ttle shall terminate with the discomfiture 








of the Greeks {viii On the followin, 
night Agamemnon ady beging to mo 
tate flight, but Nestor advises reconciliation 


with Achilles. The efforts of the ambes- 
sadors are, however, fruitless fix]. Here- 
upon Odyssens and Diomede go out to 
reconnoitre, oapyare res} a ee Bpy, 
surprise sus (Q.0.), of 
Thracians, the newly arrived ally of the 
enemy [x]. On the suoceeding day Aga- 
memnon’s bravery drives the Trojana back 
to the walls of the town; but he himself, 
Diomede, Odysseus, and other heroes leave 
the battle wounded, the Greeks retire behind 
the camp walls [xi], to attack which the 
Trojans set out in five detachments, The 
opposition of the Greeks is brave; but 
breaks the rough gate with a rook, 
and the stream of enemies pours itself un- 
impeded into the camp[xii}. Once more the 
Greek myiiy are cont capable of faking 
in the fight, especially the two Ajaxes 
rod Iddméneas, succeed With the help of 
Péscidén in repelling the Trojans, whi 
Telamonian Ajax dashes Hector tothe ground 
with a stone; but the latter soon reappears 
on the battlefield with fresh strength 
ae him by Apollo at the command of 
[xiii]. Poseidon ia obliged to leave 
the Greeks to their fate; they retire again 
to the ships, which Ajax in vain defends 
[xv]. The foremost ship is already burning, 
when Achilles gives way to the entreaties 
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of his friend Patroclus, and sends him, clad 
in his own armour, with the Myrmidons to 
the help of the distressed Greaks. Supposing 
it to be Achilles himself, the Trojans in 
terror flee from the camp before Patrocins, 
who pursues them to the town, and lays low 
vast numbers of the enemy, including the 
brave Serpedon, whose is only 
rescued from the Grecka after @ severe 
fight. At last Patroclus himself ie elain 
by Hector with the help of Apollo [xvi]; 
Achilles’ arms are lost, and even the corpse 
is with difficulty saved [xvii]. And now 
Achilles repents of his anger, reconciles 
inimsolf to Agamemnon, sndon the follow. 
ing day, fornished with new and splendid 
armour by Héphestus at the request of 
Thetis [xviii], avenges the death of his 
friend on countless Trojans and finslly on 
Hector himeelf [xxii]. ith the burial of 
Patroclus and the foneral games estab- 
lished in his honour [xxiii], the restoration 
of Hector’s corpse to Priam, and the burial 
of Hector, for which Achilles allows an 
armistice of eleven days [xxiv}, the Iliad 


condlud 
intely after the death of Hector 





Tom 
the later legends bring the Amazons to 
the help of the Trojans, and their queen 
Penthést2a ie alsin by Achilles, 
pppeara AMemndn, who is also mentioned by 

omer; at tho head of his Ethiopians he 
slays Antiléchua son of Neator, is him- 
self slain by Achilles. And now comes the 
fulfilment of the oracle given to Agamemnon 
at Delphi; for at 6 sacrificial banquet a 
violent quarrel arises between Achilles and 
Odynseus, the latter declaring craft and not 
valour to be the only means of capturing 
Troy. Soon after, in an attempt to force a 
wey into the hostile town through the 
Scwan gate, or, according to later legend, at 
the marriage of Priam’s daughter Polyxéns 
in the temple of Thymbrean Apolo, Achilles 
falls slain by the arrow of Paris, directed 
by the god. After his burial, Thetis offers 
the arms of her son as. prize for the bravest 
of the Greek heroes, ‘and. they sre adjudged 
to Odysseus. Thereupon his competitor, the 
Telamonian Ajax, als: 
Josses, however, the 
pensation. Acting 
Haénus, son of Priam, who had been ie 
tured by Odysseus, that Troy could not 
conquered without the arrows of Hérdclés 
and the oe of a descendant of Hacus, 
they fetch to the camp Phtloctates, the heir 
o! Hara who hed been sbandoned on 
Lémuds, and Néoptilemus, the young son 
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of Achilles, who bad been brought » on 
Bofrts The letter, a worthy son of his 
slays the Jaat ally of the Trojans, 
log, the brave eon of Téléphus; an 
Philoctetes, with one of the arrowa of 
Herecles, killa Paris. Even when the lest 
condition of the capture of Troy, vie. the 
removal of the Pallddium from the temple 
of Athene on the citadel, has been success 
fully fulfilled by Diomede and Odyssous, 
the town can only be taken by treachery, 
On the advice of Athone, Hpeius, aon of 
Pandpeus, builds a gigantic wooden horse, in 
the belly of which the bravest Greek warriors 
conceal themselves under the direotion of 
Odysseus, while the rest of the Greeks burn 
the camp and embark on board ship, only, 
however, to anchor behind Ténédts, The 
‘Trojans, streaming out of the town, find 
the horse, and are in doubt what to do with 
it, According to the later legend, they are 
deceived by the treacherous Sindn, a kine 
man of Odysseus, who has of his own free 
will remained behind, He pretends that 
he has escaped from the death 1 Dy sacrifice 
to which he had been doomed by the malice 
of Odysseus, and that the horse has been 
erected to expiate the robbery of the 
Palladium ; to destroy it would be fatal to 
Troy, but should it be eet on the cit 
Asia would conquer Europe. The fate 
Léboton (g.v.) removes the last doubt from 
the minds of the Trojans; the city gate 
being too small, they break down a portion 
of the wall, and draw the horse up to the 
citadel as 2 dedicatory offering for Athene, 
While they are giving eas up to 
transports of joy, Sinon in the night opens 
the door of tha homme, Tho heroes descend, 
and light the flames that give to the 
Greck feet the preconcerted signal for its 
return. Thus Troy is captured; all the 
inhabitants are either slain or carried into 
slavery, and the city is destroyed. The 
survivors of the royal house are 
Helénus, Cossendra, and Hoeotor’s wife 
Andromiché, besides Anéas (q.v.; for the 
fate of the reat see Derrvosvs, Hecuna, 
Pouyporvs, 2, Pouyxens, Priam, TROILUS). 
After Troy has been Gabe and plun- 
dered, Agamemnon and Menelaus, contrary 
to custom, call the drunken Greeks to 
en assembly in the evening. A division 
ensues, siding with Menelsus in o 
desire to return home at once; while Aga- 
memnon and the oe ave ork patie 
by sacrifice the deity 12 
SHR has been offanded by the outrege of the 
Loorian Ajax (see Aus, 1). The army con- 
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sequently sets out on its journey in two 
ta, Only Nestor, Diomede, Neoptolemus, 
hiloctetes, and Idéménous reach home in 
safety; while Menelaus and Odyuseus have 
first to undergo wanderings for many a long 
year, Death overtakes the Locrian Ajax on 
the ses, and Agamemnon immediately after 
his arrival home. 

Trépeum (Gr. tripaidn). The Greek 
term for a monument of victory, composed 
of the arms captured as booty, and set up 
on the spot where the conquered enemy 
hed turned to flight. Representations of 
the stump of a tree with 
cross-pisces and armour 
or weapons suspended 
from them, are often to 





tbe seen on coins (see cut). 
Tho Romans borrowed the 

custom from the Greeks, 

but generally erected 08 = sanrny. 
memorials of victory per-  cBotlan con) 


manent monuments, with 
representations of the war carved in relief, 
and with trophies of arms suspended over 
the undecorated portions. 
Trdphonivs and Agkmid’s. Sons of 
Erginus of Orchéménus, legendary heroes 
of architecture, Many important buildi: 
were attributed tn them, among others 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Homeric H, 
to Apollo, 118; Strabo, p, 421; Pausanias x 
5 § 18), that of Poysidon at Mantiveia 
[Pans. vili 10§ 21, the thatlamés of Alomané 
in Thobes [#. ix 11 § 1}, the treasuries 
of Augeis in Elis [tolia t Aristophanes, 
Nubes 608), and Hfriéts in Bosotian Hyris 
(Paus. ix 87 § 4). In the lest named the: 
inserted one stone a0 cleverly that it col 
be easily removed from the outside and the 
treasure stolen by night. But on one occa- 
sion, when Agamedes was canght in the 
trap laid by Hyrieus to discover the thief, 
Trophonius, to save himself from being 
betrayed as his brother’s sccomplice, cut 
off the head of Agamedes, Being pursued 
however by the king, he wes swallowed up 
in the earth at Lébidéa, and by the com- 
mand of Apollo a cult an oracle were 
dedicated to him as Zeus Trophonius, 
hae oracle het eee in asubterranean 
chamber, into which, after various pre 
tory rites, including the nocturnal soribce of 
@ ram and the invocation of Agamedes, the 
inquirers descended, to receive, under cir- 
cumstances of a mysterious rature, a varioty 
of revelations, which were afterwards taken 
down from their lips and duly interpreted. 
The descent into the cave, and the sights 








TROPAUM——TUNICA. 


which there mot the 
inspiring, that the popular belief was that 
no one who visited the cave ever smiled 
again [Athenwus, 6144; cp. Aristophaner 
Nubes 608]; and it was proverbially sai 
of persons of grave and serious aspect, that 
they hed been in the cave of Trophonius. 

According to another story. the brothers, 
after the completion of the Delphic temple, 
asked Apollo for a reward, and he pro- 
mised they should have on the seventh day 
the best thing that could be given to man; 
and on that day they both died a peaceful 
death (Cicero, Tusc. Disp, i114; Plutarch, 
Consolatio ad Apollonium 14}. 

Son of Erichthinivs, father of 

Tus founder of , and of Asgiiricus and 
Ganymédés. (Cp. Darpancve.) 

‘Tria (trulia), A kind of ladle. (See 
Ww 


'ESSELS.) 

‘Tryphiddéros, A Greek epic writer of 
Bagypt, who composed at the beginning of 
the 6th century 3.0.2 Conquest of Ilium 
in 691 hoxameters, a very indifferent poem. 

Taba. Tho Latin name for a straight 
wind-instrument of deep, clangorous round, 
which was used at sacrifices, games, an 


eye, were 60 Awe- 





fanerals, and in war among the infantry to 
give the signal for attack and retreat, and 
was blown by the tib¥een (ace ont), (Cp. 
Litovs, 2.) 

Tibilustriam. A festival in honour of 
Mais. (See Saur.) 

Tullius, Sce Cicero and Tiro. 

‘Tiinfo& (Latin). A garment for men and 
women worn next the person, With men 
it was a loose shirt of woollen stuff, consist- 
ing of pieces sewn together at the sides, 
end having either no sleeves or only short 
ones reaching half way down the arm, 
Longer sleeves wore considered effeminate, 
and first came into general use in the 8rd 
and 4th centuries aD Ordinarily the 
tunica was girded uo over the hip, and 
reached to the knees only. It was con- 
sidered unbecoming to allow it to appear 
beneath the lower part of the tga. It was 


TURMA——TUTULUS. 


worn by the Roman at home and at work, 
and also by elaves and strangers. Senators 
and patricians were distinguished by a 
tunica with a broad purple stripe (latus 
clavus, hence tunica lattclavia) i 
from the neck to the under seam; the 
knighta by « narrow one (angustus 

hence tunica angusticlavia). The purple 
tunica, adorned with golden palm-branc! 
{tunica palmate), was, with the toga picta 
(ae Toda), the dress of « general on the 
ocoasion of a triumph (9.v.). It very early 
became the custom to wear beneath the 
tunic proper  funtca intérior, which was 
of wool, Linen shirts did not come into 
use until the 4th ceutury 4.D. Women also 
wore a double tunic, an under one consiat- 
ing of a garment fitting closely to the body 
and reaching over the knee, and over this 
the stéla (9.0). 

Turma. A sub-division of the Roman 
cavalry, The 800 knights originally be- 
longing to each legion were divided into 10 
turme of 80 men: each of these had 3 
atcitriones, the first of whom commanded 
the whole turma, and 3 opttones (adjutants) 
The divisions of alliod cavalry called ala 
(see ALA), each consisting of 800 men, con- 
tained 6 turma: of 60 men each, Under 
the Empire the independent divisions of 
cavalry of 500 or 1,000 men, which were 
algo called ale, jisted of 16 or 24 turma. 
The cavalry divisions of 120 horsemen in 8 
cohort of strong, which formed the unit 
in many cohorts, and of 240 horsemen in « 
cohort of 1,000 atrong, were divided into 6 
and 10 turme respectively. (See Conors.) 

Turnus. Son of Dounus and Vénilla, 
brother of Joturna (g.v.), king of the 
Rutulians at Ardéa. Ho was induced 
Amita, the sister of his mother, and wii 
of Litinus, to make war upon Ainéas for 
his bride Lavinia, who already been 
betrothed to himself. After many hard 
fights he waa slain in single combat by his 
rival. 

Turpilins (Sextus). A Roman writer 
of comédies, s younger contemporary of 
Torence, He died at Sinnessa in 108 2.0. 
‘We only possess gome of the titles end a fow 
fragments of his plays He wan the last im- 
portant writer of the fabitla palltata (g.v.). 

‘Thtdln. The office of guardian among 
the Romans. It affected not only minors, 
‘but also widows and grown up daughters 
up to the time of their marriage, with the 
exception of the Vestals. In the case of 
impabérts or p&pilli, ordinsry minors, the 
guardian (t@for) managed their property 
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until the time of their majority, which 
with girls began at twelve, with ‘boys at 
fourteen, At this age the guardianship 
determined, and girls became, like widows, 

of independent power over their 


Property, but till remained so far under 
iauship, that they were unable to take 
procesdings without the consent of 


their guardians, 

Three kinds of tatdrés have been die 
tinguished: (1) tutor testamentartus, who 
was named in the will. By « provision in 
the will women were sometimes allowed the 
choice of their guardian, who was then 
called tutor optivus (“chosen goardian”), 
to distinguish him from the tutor ddttuus 
(or “epecified guardian"). If no guardian 
was named in the will, or the guardian 
named declined the office, or subsequently 
resigned it, the next of kin stepped in os 
(2) tutor legittmus. In the caseot a widow, 
this was the son, if of ago, or the husband's 
brother, and ao on. In the case of a daugh- 
ter, the brother, if of age, the uncle on the 
father’s side, and soon, Among the patri- 
cians, if there were no kinsmen, the genttiza 
undertook the duties. (8) If there were 
neither a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor 
legitimus, then the peniee appointed a tutor 
AtUtanus, 80 called because the lew Attita 
(about 188 n.c,) had introduced this kind 
of guardian. Under the Empire these 
guardians were named by the consuls, from 

6 time of Marcus Aurélius by o regular 
pretor tatelaris. Women having throe 
children were exempted from all guardian- 
ship by Augustus, Then Claudius abo- 
lished guardianship on the part of the 

in the case of all women. Dioole- 
tian extended this abolition to the case of 
minors. After the time of Diocletian, 
guardienship over women fell into disuse 
and Giphete are were A pune 
allowed to act as liana. ian 
found guilty of betraying ‘is, trust wes 

ished by infamta (q.v.), (Cp. Oona.) 

meng te Armia the mri 
(éplirdpts), if not named by the r in 
the wil was femally, sppointed by the 
archon e nesrest relations, The 
archon was also the proper authority in 
suite relating to guardianship, which, during 
the minority of the ward, could be ht 
forward in the form of » public prosecu- 
tion; and, aiter the ward hed attained his 
majority, in that of » private lawsuit. 

Tator. A guardian. (See Toreis.) 

‘Thtilus. A kind of Roman head-iress, 
formed by plaiting the hair high above 
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the forehead. It waa characteristic of the 
flamen and his wife, (See Ham, Mongs or 
Dressive.) 

Twelve Tables (Disdécim Tabille), The 
laws of the Twelve Tables represent the 
first attempt made by the decemvire, 451- 
450 B.0, to reduce to a regular code the 
older unwritten and imperfectly formulated 
laws of custom—criminal, civil, and religions 
(its publtcum, privdtum, sacrum)—which 

dup to that time prevailed in Rome. 
To this end improvements ware ado 
which were suggested by the constitutions 
and laws of other nations. The code thus 
formed was the source of the whole system 
of Roman jurisprudence, and, so far a8 civil 
law was concerned, survived until the latest 
times. The importance axcribed to the 
‘Twelve Tables by the Romans is clear from 
their forming a principal part of the educa- 
tion of Roman boys; even in the boyhood 
of Cicero they were still learnt by heart 
in the schools of Rome, As in course 
of time many passages became obscure, 

zh changes in the language and in the 
state of the laws, various commentaries 
were edded to them, some as early as 204 
B.O,, by Altus Catus (see JURISPRUDENCE) ; 
some as late as the 2nd century A.D., by 
Gaius, The laws were written on twelve 
tableta of bronze, but it ia doubtful w! 
the originals survived the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls in 890 2.0. It was probably 
copies of these that were still standing in 
the Roman Forum in the 2nd century after 
Obrist. Only detached fragments, occa- 
sionally quoted in other writings, bave sur- 
‘vived to modern times, yet theae gives clear 
idea of the succinct style in which the 
Jawe were written, {The standard critical 
edition is by R. Schoell, 1866, followed in 
the main in Wordsworth’s Fragments and 
abit of Early Latin, Brana’ Fontes 
furie Romani, and F. D. Ailen’s Remnants 
of Early Latin, 1880, §§ 174-207,] 

Tychd. Ia Greek mythology, originally 
the goddess of chance; only occasionally 
mentioned in the older posts. In the 
course of time she came to be extensively 
worshipped as a goddess of prosperity, who 
hed cities under her special protection, 
‘With the general decay of belief in the 
gods she became one of the mightiest and 
most commonly named of all supernatural 
powers, She is generally represented with 
a cornucopia aa the bestower of blessing, 
with a rudder as the pilot of destiny, and 
with wings, wheel, and ball, a8 emblems 
ef her variability. [For the personified 





TWELVE TABLES——TYNDAREOS. 


Tyche of Antioch on the Orontes, see 
Sconprors, fig. 15.) 

Tydetis. Son of Cneus of Calydén and- 
P&Sribwa; father of Ditmédés. Being 
obliged to fly from his home, owing to the 
murder of his paternal uncle Mélés, and 
of hie sons, he took refage with Adrastus 
(g.v.) at Argos, and married his dangbter 
Daipylé. Though small of atature, he pos- 
sessed a bold spirit and great strength, 
together with the special favour of Athénd, 
As one of the Seven aguinet Thebes, he was 
sent to Thebes before the commencement of 
hostilities in the hope of coming to terms 
with the Theban chiefs. He found them 
banqueting with their king Etadelés. On 
their refusal to listen to him, he called them 
out to combat, and defeated them one after 
the other, On his return, the Thebans, in 
revenge, laid an ambnscade, consisting of 
fifty youths, under two leaders; but with 
the help of Athéné he alew them all, and 
only auffered one of the leaders, Medn, son 
of Hemén, to escape. In the disastrous 
conflict under the walls of Thebes, he was 
fatally wounded by the Theban Malinippus, 
when Athens, with the permission of Zeus, 
appeared to it him life and immortality, 
then his old antagonist, AmphY4raus, laid 
before him the head of ‘Melanippus, whom 

had just slain; and Tydens, in savage 
fury, cleft open his skull and sucked out 
the brain of his enemy. Outraged by this 
horrible deed, the goddess recoiled from his 

nee and delivered him over to death, 

e corpse was buried by Mion out of 
gratitude for having been spared by Tydeus. 

Tympanin (Greek), A hand-drum, used 
more especially at the 
noisy revels of Dio 
nysus and Ofbéla, a 
broad rim of wood or 
metal covered with skin 
{ace cut); sometimes 
also set round with » 
concave and semicircular sound-board. 

‘TyndGrads, Son of king Cb&lus of 
Spare, brother of Tcérius and Bij ion, 

pelled by the latter, he took refuge in 
Etolia, with king Thestiue, who gave him 
his dat tes. Lice to wife. She Deane 
the mother of Helen, éatra, ant 
Castor and Pollux, thes aos) Héraclés 

him to the throne of Sparta. 
‘When Helen was wooed by the noblest 
obieftaina of Greece, Tyndareos, acting on 
the advice of Odysseus, made the assembled 
suitors swear to protect the husband whom 
‘Helen shonld choose against every act of 
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TYNDARIDH-——TYRT&US, 


injustice, By this oath they subsequent]; 
found themcives bound to the expadition 
against Troy. As he had on one occasion 
forgotten to sacrifice to Aphrédita, she 
turned his daughters into adulteressea. 
On the death of his sons he surrendered 
to his soneinlaw, MEnéléus, the throne of 
Sparta, where he was buried, and his tomb 
pointed out to ete ‘ 
Tyndiride. patronymic formed from 
Tyndirée] ‘The children of ‘Tyndardos, 


especially the Diosciri (9..). 

T (Fyphon). According to Hesiod 
[reo 869], the youngest son of Gea by 

rtéras; @ giant of enormous strength, 
with one hundred snake-heads, eyes darting 
fire, and various voices, which sometimes 
sounded like the voice of the gods, eome- 
times like the lowing of » bull or the roar- 
ing of lion, or like the howl of a dog, and 
eometimes like a shrill whistle. He was the 

‘bol of the fire and smoke in the interior 
the eartlf and of their destructive forces. 
Hence he was also the father of devastating 
hurricanes, By Echidna he was the father 
of the dogs Orthds and Cerbéraa, and the 
Lerngan hydra [the Chimara, the lion of 
Nema, the eagle of Prométheus, and the 
on of the Hespéridés}. He contended 
with Zeus for the throne of the lower 
world, but after some severe fighting was 
harled to the ground oy lightning, and 
thrown into Tartérus. lomer he lies 
Denoath the earth, in the land of the Arimi 
(ii 788), and Zeus sssails thet region with 
his thunderbolta. According to another 
account Hina was horled upon him, and 
out of it he sends forth streams of flame 
[Hechylus, Prometheus 370, Septem contra 
Thebas 498), He was afterwards identified 
with the rae at Set, the god of the 
sirocco, of death, of blight, of the eclipse 
of gum and moon, and of the barren oy 
the author of all evil, and the murderer 
his brother Osiris (g.v.). 

‘Tyrant (Gr. tyrannde). The word tyran- 
nua originally meant no more than a ruler, 
and carried no association of blame, but was 
used subsequently in the special senge of = 
ruler who exercises mnooastitationels irre- 
sponsible, and sbsolute . 
thee a pil most commonly in the 7th and 
6th centaries B.c., in oligerchical states; fc. 
in states governed in the interests of their 
party by an arigtocratical minority. Men 
of courage end ebility, not unfrequently 
themselves members of the aristocracy, 
availed themselves of the discontent of 
people in order to win popularity, and then 


with their help overthrew the existing 
suthority, and possessed themselves of the 
government, r this purpose many used 
the official powers coustitationally dele- 
gated to them. The tyrants exercised their 
Suthority mostly in their own interests; 
and, when they did not misuse it, the people 
on the whole fared better under the new rule 
then under the old, while it also served to 
remove existing anomalies, and to make room 
for fresh developments. Many of the tyrants 
of this time have earned s high reputation 
for themselves, partly by the extension of 
their power abroad, partly by the im- 
petus they gave to trade, and commerce, 
and architecture, and by the encourage 
ment of art, Novertheless, the dynasties 
of tyrants in this period were seldom of 
Jong duration. ‘They generally formed the 
transition from aristocratic oligarchies to 
democracies. Under this last form of con- 
stitution it was less the actual instances of 
i luct on the part of tyrants, than die- 
like to monarchs in general, that led men 
to associate with the name of a tyrant the 
idea of a crue] and arbitrary roler. When 
the democracies had reached their furthest 
limit, tyrannies wore devel from them, 
es in earlier they had been devel d 
oligarchies ; but unlike thoxe of e 
days, this development was not Pyperests 
but only a general dissolution and deterio- 
ration. Such tyrannies, 90 far from work- 
ing any good for the State, served merely 
to promote the pleasures and interests of 
irresponsible rulers and their ministers. 
[Cp. Aristotle, Politics, iv 10; v, chepa, 5, 


6, 12] 
Daughter of Salméneus, by 








T¥r9. 
Poseidon; mother of Nélens (q.v.) and of 
Palias, and, by Orétheus, mother of Hein, 

‘Tyrtwus. A celebrated Greek elegiac 
post of the 7th century Bc. son of 
Archembrdtus, born either at Athens or 
at Aphidna in Attics. He transplanted the 
Tonian elegy to Dorian Sperte, According 
to the ordinary s e ing 
hard pressed in the oond Meaponina War 
on the advice of the Delphic oracle, ssked 
the Athenians for @ general, and they sent 
them the lame Tyrtaus. By the power of 
his poetry, he healed the divisions among 
the Spartans, and roused them to suol 
bravery that they won the victory. Hi 
poems stood in high esteem at Sparta, and 
served a8 a means of education for the 
youth. In the field they were read at 
evening after . Besides fragmenta 
of on elegy eatitled Hundmia (Lawftlness), 
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by means of which he put an end to the 
diviaiona subsisting among the Spartans, 
and an anapestic March, we possess three 
complete specimens of his war songs, called 
Hypsthekai, or exhortations, in which he 
encourages young men to take to heart the 
duty and honour of courage. Their themes 
are singularly simple and pathetic, and 
they are among the most besutiful remains 
of gocient etry. eer 

etzés (Mdannze: eek grammarian 
and poet of the second half of the 12th 
cantury A.D. He lived in Constentinople, 
and though for his time he may be called 
Tearnod, he was a most conceited and super- 
ficial personage, as is amply proved by his 
numerous writings, Besides commentaries 
on Homer, Heaiod, AristSphinés, Ljcéphrén, 










Vlixés. Sce Opyasevs, 

Ulplanus (Domittus). Next to Papintanus 
the most celebrated among Roman jurists. 
He was born at Tyre about 170 av. He 
began his career in Rome under Septimfus 
Sévéras as asvewsor of Papinianus; end, 
under Elég’bilus and Alexander Sévérus, 
whose preceptor and guardian he had been, 
filled the office of « prafectus pretorio, 
During his tenure of this office he was mur- 
dered (228) before the eyes of the emperor 
by the prastoriang, whom he had exasperated 
by the strictness of hisdiscipline. His two 
chief worke, on the prastorian law, Ad Edic- 
tum, in 83 books, and on the civil law (Ad 
Sabtnum) in 51 books, were held in high 
esteem, and formed the foundation of the 
Pandeots of Justinian’s Corpus Tarts. Of 
thie portion the extracts from his writings 
form a full third. Besides these excerpts 
we have a small part of his Regilarum 
IXber Singilaria and of his Institutions. 

Ulyssia, See Onrssevs. 


Valarins. (1) Valartue Antide,a Roman 
ennalist. (See ANNALISTS.) 

(2) Maximus, a Roman historian. Of 
his life we know only that he accompanied 
the proconsul Sextus Pompeius to Asia 
in 27 ap, On hia return he com; 
between 29 and 82 ap, 8 collection 
historical ansodotes in nine booka, Factorum 
a Dictorum Mémirabitum Libri, which 
he dedicated to the emperor Tiberius. The 
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and other writers, which are valuable for 
the authorities quoted in them, he composed, 
in 1,665 wretched hexameters, an epic poem 
entitled Idea, containing the legend of 
‘Troy from the birth of Paris till the opening 
of the Iliad, the incidents of the Iliad in 
detail, and the further course of the war up 
to the return of the Greeks. Besides this 
he wrote a book % histories of 12,661 
“political verses.” These are commonly but 
wrongly called chiliads, from an arpitrery 
division of the work into books of 1, 
lines each. He is also the author of a wy 
lection of stories mythical, part 
historical, Sorthlede t v thamselven, but 
valuable es including numerous items of 
information which would otherwise have 
been unknown to us, 


U 


Umbriciium (umbella), A» sunshade. 
(See CLoTsmNG.) 

Urinia, (1) Bpithet of Aphrodita (q.v.). 

(2) The Mase of astronomy (sce Muses). 

(8) A Greek game at bull ( ¢.v.). 

‘Urinus (lit. heaven), Son and husband of 

the Earth, who bore to him the Titans, 

the Oyclopés, and H8ektoncheirss. Ho did 
not allow the children born to him to see 
the light, but concealed them in the depths 
of the earth, Buraged at this, Gwa stirred 
up her children against him, and Crinus, 
the youngest of the Titans, unmanned him 
with the sickle which his mother had given 
to him. From the blood that fell upon 
the earth were born the Erinfas and the 
Giants. The member which was cut off 
fell into the sea, and ont of the foam pro- 
duced around it there came into being the 
goddess called ‘pecans (henos called 
‘Aphrdgéneia, i.e. foam-born). 

‘Trna. A’ Roman water-vessel. (See 
VESSELS.) 
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book consists of an uncritical collection of 
extracts taken mostly from Livy and Cicero, 
‘but also from Sallust and Pompeius Trogus, 
‘These are divided into domestio and foreij 
instances under different headings, most 
iptive of moral qualities. style 
is and full of declamatory bombast; 
the character of the compiler reveals itself 
in abject flattery of Tiberius. Neverthe- 
leas, owing to the convenient selection of 
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anecdotes which the book offered to orators 
ead authors, it was much quoted in the 
succeeding generations down to the Middle 
Agee. It has come down to us with two 
epitomes, drawn up in late Roman times, by 
alius Parts and Janiartus Nepofianus. 
‘The short dissertation, De Prondminibus, 
appended to the work, has nothing to do 
with Valerius himself. It is an epitome 
drawn up by the above-mentioned Paris 
from the first portion of « work on Roman 
names by an unknown writer, who quotes 
old authorities on the subject, especially 
Varro. 

(3) Gaius Valerius Flaccus Balbus 
Setinus. A Latin writer of epic vorse, born 
at Sétia, who flourished under Vespasian 
and Titus, and died before 90 4.p, We have 
‘an unfinished epic by him on the expedition 
of the Argonauta (Argdnautica) in 8 books, 
which was be; abont the time of tho 
destruction of Jerusalem (70), and was dedi- 
cated to Vespasian, The poem is » free 

jarapbrase of the work of ApolldnYus 
Rho Yue, with touchos borrowed from other 
posts. It is written in language which, 
though carefnl and tastefully chosen, is 
sometimes difficult and obscure, and over- 
tadon with rhetorical adornment. [Cf, Sum- 
mers, A Study of the Argonautica of Valerius 


Flaccue, 1894, 
Of Africa, who 





(4) Tatine Tateewu, 
dived about the ond of the 8rd century 4.D., 
and wrote a Latin translation of the 
Paondo-Callisthénds. (See CALLISTHENES) 

Varins Rifus (Lacius), A celebrated 
Roman poet. His poetical career began 
in the later days of the Republic. Like 
his younger friend Vergil, ho was much 
honoured and appreciated by Augustus and 
Mecénis, to whom he also introduced his 
friend Horace. Vergil,at his death, in 19 h.c., 
left him and Plotias Tucea his literary re- 
mains, and Augustus entrusted to them the 
revision and publication. He died before the 
year 128.0, At the opening of the Augustan 
‘era he was the moat conspicuous of the Latin 
epic posta soa be perry tier greatest 

tation by his tragedy Thfestes, which, 
with the Madea of Ovid, was considered the 
greatest effort of Roman literature in this 
department. The work was brought out at 
the games held in honour of the victory at 
Actiam 20 8.0, and was rewarded by Au- 
guatus with a honorarium of 6 million ses- 
terces (£8,750). Of this, as of his epic poems 
(on the death of Casar and panegyric on 
Anguatos), only s few verses survive. 
Varro. See Tesentive (2) and (3). 
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[Vases, of Greek origin, may be classified 
under four heads, with several subdivisions 
in each: (I) archaic vases, (IT) those with 
black figures, (III) those with red figures, 
and (IV) those of the decadence, 

(1) Archaic Vases, 

(1) Among the oldest are those found in 
the island of Thera, the modern Santorin, 
one of the most southerly of the Cyolidés. 
‘They were found buried beneath the débris 
of a volcanic eruption which took place in 
prehistoric times, and they have been 
ascribed, for geological reasons, to as early 
a date as the 18th or 20th century 3.0, 
The colour of their ornamentation, which ia 
extremely simple, is usually a dull brown 
on 8 gray ground. Among the commoner 
designs are plants artlessly copied from 
nature, ¢.g. white lilies on a reddish-brown 

. Ararer specimen exhibits a series 
of animals resembling black stags running 
round the vase, with broad bands of red 
beneath them (Baumeiater’s Denkindler, 
figs, 2050-2056). 

(2) At atime when Phanician influence 
was predominant in the Agean, a later 
variety of archaic vases was produced in 
several of the Cyclades and in other islands 
of the Mediterranean, especially in Mélds, 
Thera, Rhodes, and Cyprus, They are 
probably not later than the 12th or 13th 
century 5,0. Those of Thera are later than 
the group already mentioned, being found 
ators the volcanic ate ‘These vases oy 
usually large jars with a dull gray grown 
decorated ah bands and curvesand tigeage 
of a dull brown colour (Collignon, L’Archéo- 
logie Grecque, fig. 105), 

(8) made pottery of early date and 
primitive decoration has been found in some 
of the northern islands of the Mgeap, in 
the Gyelades, and especially at Hissarlik in 
the . Vases of the same class have 
been found in Cyprus (British Museum, 
Vase Room I, Cases 1-4). 

(4) Another early class is that usually 
called Micene ware, from the fact that 
attention was first drawn to it through the 
excavations at Mycene, It is largely 
represented among the southern islands of 
the Agean, and in parts of the mainland of 
Greece. In the earlicst type the patterns 
are in a dull colour on a dull ground; but 
this is succeeded by a ware of great 
brilliancy (¢. Cases 6-13). 

(5) Vases with geometrical ornamentation 
have been an in many i of Greece, 
especially in Mycena ne, a8 wel 
es in ‘Aitica, Among the most important 
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jimens ere those discovered at Athens in 
6 neighbourhood of the Di gate, from 
which this class of vases derives its ordit 
name. The designs are executed in reddit 
brown, sometimes on the verge of black, on 
a reddish ground. They include meanders, 
chevrons, rosettes, together with oblique 
lines and concentric circles, often traced 
with considerable care; also animals, such 
as horses, stags, and birds, as well as human 
Doings. The latter are arranged in zones, 
and drawn in a very rude and primitive 
manner, being merely rough silhouettes 
with slender waists, and with the thighs 
and chest disproportionately developed. 


“4 
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group, being nearly contemporary with the 
eatlios specimens of sCcnathien vases” 
(Conse, Melische Thon; e; Baumeister, 
240, 2086 leg Z 

(7) Corinthian vases ia the usual desig- 
nation of s variety of archaic vases first 
found in the district of Corinth, but since 
discovered in other pre of the Hellenic 
world, and even in Etruria, especially at 
Care (Dennis, Etruria, i 282). Tho doo 
ration is distinctly oriental, It includea 
rosettes borrowed from Assyrian art, a8 
well ss fantastic monsters, birds with 
buman heads, fying creatures with wings 
carved backward, and other symbols that 


Cee 


ik Mec, 9 





(1) * prrviom vase. 
(lon, &. Inst, $x 40,1.) 


Among the scenes represented are warriors 
riding in chariots, figures marching in pro- 
cession, and funeral ceremonies (fig. 1). 
There is no trace of oriental influence. 

(6) Certain vases of Meise, asoribed to the 
‘7th or 8th century B.0., form a small group 
with clear indications of an oriental char- 
ecter. Basides straight lines, that may be 
regarded os eurvivala from the earlier geo- 
metric style, they display zones of wild 
animals of an oriental type, and decorative 
subjects (such as chimeras confronting one 
another) derived from Asia, Meanwhile 
the figures of divinities have 
shapes approximating to the Hellenic type. 
‘Theee vases form a transition to the next 


were intelligible to oriental nations, but 
had no special significance to the Greeks. 
It is characteristic of this group of vases 
that the figures are now arranged in con 
tinuous friezes, Tho ground isa yellowish 
white, and the design is sometimes dull, 
sometimes bright in colour, and is not un- 
frequently a deep black, touched up with 
le or red. This group may be divided 
into: (a) Vases with zones of cetinals, pict 
as lions, goats, tigers, and antelopes, eit 
facing one another (ag in the two confronted 
lions in the British Museum Vase, A 1), 
or marching in file, with their dark bodies 
relieved with touches of red, and with the 
muscular details indicated with the dry 
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point ; the field ia interapersed with ronottes 
fece figs. 2and 3), (b) Vases with designs 
representing Auman figures, with mytho 
logical themes set amid zones of animals, 
and other varieties of oriental decoration. 
(c) Vases with mythological mbjecta bear- 
ing inscriptions in Corinthian characters 
aacribed to the earlier half of the 7th cen- 
tury B.c. Tho most remarkable specimen 
of this kind is the Dodwell pywie! now in 
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(2) * amcHATe argEK vaoEs, 
(Blred, Ancuent Pottery, gs. 126, 127; tho vase to the 
extreme left us su the Brivgh Mnseura.) 





AN VAGK, FROM VOLCI, 
reateat diameter, 114 mches, 
(Mazen of Geology, Jermyn Stxeat, 0 $0.) 





the Pinakothek at Munich, with its body 
decorated with rows of oriental animals in 
black and red, and its lid adorned with a 
soene from the Celydonian Hunt, in which 
Agimemnda and other heroes are distin- 
guished by their names (Baumeister, fig. 
9046). It is on such vaws that we find tho 
earliest sigoatures of the names of their 
artista; viz., Ohirés on a qyeie resembling 
that just mentioned, and ‘Timénidas on on 
elegantly shaped and carefully painted vase 
at Athens, representing Achilles ly.ng ia 
wait for Trolue (Baumeister, fig 2100). 
At Athens the introduction of the “ Corin- 


1 A pysie ie © perfume-box, with @ rounded 
body, std’ lid surmounted by's knob. 
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thian” style of vaso has been ascribed to 
the middle of the 7th century 3.c. The 
tranvition is represented in a group of vases 
called Phdlerén ware, first found on the 
road between Athena and the port of 
Phaleron (British Museum, i, Cases 20,21). 
(8) The pottery of Rhodes (Baumeister, 
2083-5) reached ite highest develop. 
ment about the time of the later Dipylon 
vases (ib. fig. 2072). The most celebrated 
speciinen of Rhodian ware is the plnaz or 
Plstter in the British Museum represent- 
ing 8 combat between Ménélaus and Hector 
over the wounded Euphorbus, with their 
names inscribed in archaic letters ascribed 
to she end of the 7th century. This is 
probably the earliest known vase bearing 
& Greek inscription. The design has sme 
dramatic interest, though the painting 
(which is in brown and red ochres on a 
red ground) is but rudely executed (Ag. 4). 
Platters of the same type have been found 

at Nauorétis in Egypt. 

(I) Vases with black figures. 

‘These were in vogue from about 540-460 
B.C, not to mention later times, down to 
the 4th century, when they wore rt 
in imitation of earlier work. They are 
painted in glossy black enamel on 4 red, 
slightly glazed, clay ground, or (less fre- 
quently) on & cream-white ground, The 
hands, arms, and faces of female figures ere 
painted white (fig. 6), while red is used to 

lefine clearly all kinds of detaile, such a9 
hair, crests of helmets, variegated patterns 
or borders in a garment. Tho faces are 
almost always in profile, and yet the eyes 
are shown Tront-wise—a method of treat- 
nent which survived even among vases of 
the next period. The countenance is deati- 
tute of expression, and uniform in type; 
and the figures atand out as silhouettes 
against the light, ‘The designs are usually 
mythological, and mainly Dionysine, Among 
many other subjects we have scenes from 
the ‘Trojan war, the labours of Hériclés, 
and thelegends of Attica, especially that of 
Theseus. Some of the principal subdivi- 
sions are the following: 

(1) Fases with cream-thite ground. Of 
the few specimens of this kind the most 
remarkable is the efjliz' of Arodsilis, king 
of Cpréng, in which the king is to be seen 
superintending the weighing out of a num- 
ber of bales of silphium, the most valuable 
product of the country (Aristophanes, Plutus 


1 Acylix ina fat, shallow, and very wide ssucer, 
with two side handles and & tall stem or foot. 
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their names painted beside thein (fig. 6). 


(2) Vases in the style of (the potter) 
Ergétimus end (the painter) Clitids. The 
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995). All the figures, which are painted 
in black touched up with red, and even the 
scales, which are similarly treated, have 


two other zones running round the neck, 
The main eubject isa esion of deities 
driving to the marriage of Péleus and 
Thétis in a procession of seven quadriga: 
(of the type represented in the out to article 
Caantort). The other subjecta are the 





@) © xnopuan riaax, 
(Britwh Massum, Vase Boom J, Tabie-Case D) 4 308,) 


names of these artists are preserved on 
the Francois vase found at Chiust (Cli- 
sium), and now in the Florence Museum,— 
‘& magnificent erdter,! with its body deco- 
rated with three zones of figures, and with 


4 A rater ia w lange vase for mixing wine with 
cwater. 


funeral of Patroolua, Achilles pursui 
Trotlas, the battle of the Liprthe a 
Centaurs, the Calydonian Hunt, Th 
and Ariadné, etc. All these compositions 
are marked by a sare beanty, and evince 
keen artistic feeling end » singular fertilit 

of imagmation. There are no less than 1: 
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explanatory inscriptions. The vase is as- 
cribed to 660-500 h.c. (fig. 7), 

(8) Vases of the style of Ntcosthenzs. 
‘Thego are characterized by greater Armmess 
of design, and, above all, by a peculiar pal- 
metio ornament on the neck of the vase—a 
very graceful combination of lotus flowers, 
with interlacing knots (Baumeister, fig. 
2195). Nicosthenes is the most productive 
vase-painter known to us; but his designs 
have generally little more than anornamental 
value. Black-figured vases signed by this 
artist (68 in all, including 48 amphore and 
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forms are designed with $ energy and 
with an evident. desire tg emphasize their 
anatomical stractare. All trace of oriental 
ornamentation has vanished, Among the 
artists in this group are Amfsis (British 
Museum, B 188 and 496; Miss Harrison, 
in Magazine of Art, 1885, p. 603; Mythology, 
ete, of Athens, p. xxvii); Tléson (repre- 
sented by 36 cylices, 22 with figures, and 
the rest without); ‘and Hermdgents (17 
cyltcés, 10 with figures and the rest with- 
out, one of the former being in the Fite 
william Museum, Cambridge). 


M 


(3) ® nrack-rravuxn mpKtA, PROM YOLCI, 
Heht, 22 ches; diameter of shoulder, 13 inches. 
(Museum of Geology, Jermyn Street, C 31.) 


18 cfftces) have been mainly found at Vulci, 
and Cervetri (the ancient Care); and single 
specimens at Chiusi, Girgenti, and Athens 
(Journ. Hellenic Studics, 1885, pl. xliv; 
and Klein's Meistersignature», p. 51). A 
crater by thie artist. may be seen in the 
British Museum (B 273, a Battle of the 
Giants), 

(4) Vases of the severe style. In these 
the aurface of the black figures is seldom 
touched up with any other colour, but the 
details of the limbs and drapery are indi- 
cated by incisiona with a dry point. The 


(6) Panathenaic amphire. Theso were 
resented as prizes to the victors in tho 
anathenaic games. They are in the form 

of en amphora, with a lid at the top, and 

were filled with oil from the sacred olive 
trees of Attica (Pindar, Nem. x 85; Aris 
totle, Constitution of Athens, 60). The 
obverse has an armed figure of Athén8, with 
helmet, shield, and lance, and, on either 

side, a column surmounted by an owl, a 

cock, a emall vase, or a figure. In the 

field’ are nsnally two inscriptions running 
down the columns, indicating (a) the purpose. 
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of the vase, and (b) the archon of the year 
(fig. 8). ‘The reverse shows the nature of 
the contest for which the prize was gi 
These vases have been found in Italy (at 
Ceere), in the district of Cyrene (includi 
‘one signed by Cittus, belonging to the 4th 
century, and now in the British Museom 
B 639), and in other parts of the Hellenic 
world. One, bearing the name of Sioélus, 
was found at Térentum, and is assigned to 
the 5th contury, Until lately only « single 
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in Room IV. The latter belong to the 4th 


century.) Numerons fragments of such 
vases bave been noticed on the Acropolis, 
near the temple of Athens Pdliis, to whom 


they had doubtless been dedicated. In this 
clags of vases the black figures are no con- 
clusive proof of antiquity. When this atyle 
had been long superseded, the archaic type 
of Athens, in black and white, and with 
incived lines on red ground, was kept up 
in proved by the dates 








(6) * cruix oF ancxsiuas, FROM VOLCT. 


ts, BibhotAdque Watvenate, copled mm colours aa frontaspiece to Bireh's Pottery, of 2 
~ are ia Daroys wins das Sry» 10) mer 


example had been found at Athens itself. 
This is the “Burgon amphora” in the 
British Museum (Vase Room, II, B 1; on 
pedestal 4, between Cases H and’ I). 
Athéné is in black, with the flesh coloured 
white, and with the inscription and the 
touches in the drapery in crimson. On 
the other side is a charioteer driving 8 
biga The vase is apcribed to the 6th 
century, (In the same room there sre 
fourteen other Panathensic vaves, and ten 


of the archons inscribed upon them, reng- 
ing from 886 to $13 Bc. (Many of these 
vases are reproduced in colours in Monu- 
menti dell’ Inst, Arch. x; and single vases 
in Birch’s Ancient Foti, p. 480; and 
Duray, Hist. des Greca, i 762.) 

Transition —Befors vases with Black 
figures were superseded by those with red, 
some artists worked in both styles. Some- 
times, indeed, both may be seen on the 
same vase. Thus, on an amphora in the 


ee ee wi 
NE”: 
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(2 © FAM RANCOTD Vase, PROM CHILES. : Yep 
(Floxence Maweuc,) : 


British Maseam, (B 254) we have, on the 
obverge, Ajax and Achilles, beside the altar 
of Athene, engaged in a game resembling 
dreughte;' they are painted in black with 
chocolate-red touches, and with minute 
details, such as the drapery over their 
armour “executed in incised lines of ex- 
treme fineness and gem-like treatment” 
(Prof, Middleton, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
xix, p. 612), On the reverse we have, in 
red figures on e black ground, Héraclés 
strangling the Nemesn lion in the presence 
of Athene. Similarly on two cups, in the 
game museum, we have red figures on a 
black ground outside, with black figures 
on a red ground inside. Elsewhere, an 
amphora, signed by And&oidés, showa the 
simultaneous employment of both styles 
(Bull, dell’ Inet. Arch, 1845). Other 
artists of the transition, whose remaining 
works exhibit both styles on the same 
vase (slways a cylix), ere Hischylus, 
Nicosthénés, Pamphwus, Chélis, Epictétas, 
and Eptlfcus. Apart from vases in both 
styles combined, the first three artists, with 
Andocides, are represented by black-figured (G) ? Pamataumatc axpuons, 
and also by redfigared yases; the last (Dinbagen, Dad, Mon., pl L) 
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three "Up red-figured vases alone (Klein, 
Meistersignaturen, p. 7). 

(III) Vases with Red Figures (fig. 9). 

Fragments of red-figured vases have been 
found under the débris of the old temples 
on the Acropolia, burnt by the Persians in 
480 B.C, Thes the most ancient vases in 
this style belong to the same date as some 
of the black-figured vases, Those with red 
figures probably continued until the early 
part of the 2nd century B.c, This class 
is by far the most numerous, and it also 
includes the finest specimens. It is gene- 
rally characterized by the disappearance of 
all traces of conventional and traditional 
treatment. The number of figures ia fewer, 
the execution simpler and more refined, end 
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the artist of the cclebrated cylix at Berlin 
with Achilles tending the wounded Patro- 
clus in ite centre, and the twelve gods on 
its outer surface (Baumeister, fig. 2208), 
‘Another is CHacHEYLION, who is known by 
about sixteen vases, with compositions of 
an design, marked by an archaic 
severity, bat already showing signs of a 
greater freedom and elasticity of style. 
Among his works is  cylia, now in Flo 
rence, in the centre of which is a winged 
Erde flosting over the sea, and on the out- 
side six of the exploits of Thésous (Misa 
Harrison's Mythology, ete., of Athens, p. 
exii) ; aleo a cyliz in the British Muscum, 
with’ Thesous and Arisdne, aa well ag 
‘Theseus and Antlépé (iD. pp. oxxii., cxxxiz). 
A cimilor vase, now in Munich, with the 





(9) © RD-PIGUEED GARRK VASP OF TRE RIXT PERIOD, 


the draperies and other details treated with 
on exquisite purity of taste. In the earlier 
specimens the drawing is strongly sculp- 
turesque; the forms noble and mausi 
treated with breadth end simplicity, an: 
kept strictly to one plane. Tho following 
are the main sub-divisions : 
(1) The severe style. The compositions 
are somewhat stiff and ungracefnl , the ex- 
sion of the face recalls the earlier style; 
t art is obviously on the point of buret- 
ing its trammels and asserting its freedom. 
The hair and beard are arranged with care, 
and the folds of the drapery fall straight 
to the ground. The date of these vases is 
about 600 5.c. Among the artista of this 
yeriod, Soatis excels in the execution of 
tail, treated with « rare energy. He is 


conflict of Héraclés and Gérféneus, in the 
presence of Athene and Islaus, is the joint 
work of Chachrylion and his younger con 
temporary Eoraroxtus, Huphronius is the 
artist of @ fine cyléx with the adventures of 
Theseus, now in the Louvre (i, pp. exiii. 
and 148; Baumeister, fig. 1877); of one in 
the British Museum (822 = E 28, Vase 
Room IIT, CaseD), with Heracles and Burye- 
theus; of another, now at Perugia, repre- 
senting Achilles slaying Trdtlus (fig, 10) ; 
and lastly, of one at Berlin, with a poly- 
chrome design on a white ground for ita 
central subject, Achilles and Dtsmadéa, 
Ho is also the artist of a peykter (or wine- 
cooler) at St, Petersburg, with women re- 
clining and playing the 9 of the catéabus; 
and of a crdtér, now in the Louvre, with 
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the wrestling of Heracles and Antens. 
Almont all his extant works were. food 
sither at Vulei or Carre, and most of them 
are figured in the Wiener Vorlegeblittter 
(ave “also Klein's Euphronios, ed. 2). 
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xxxv). Another is no lesa instructive as 
to the liter and musical education of 
Athenisn youth (fig. 11); and, lastly, one 
in the British Masewm (852= 48) gives 
us a graphic picture of a eympostum 





(10) © crite stone sy xorusoNTUS: ACEILLES SLATING TROLLS, 
Perugia) 


Among other masters of this time was 

Dons, one of whose 21 extant cylices re- 

presents the exploits of Theseus (Bau- 

meister, fig. 1878), while others are of special 

interest for their details of encient armour 

(e.g %., fig. 220; Schreiber's Bilderatlas, 
DOA 


(Wiener Vorlegeblittier, vi 10; Schreiber's 

Bilderatlas, xxvii 9). Another artist, 

Hikeon, is still represented by 16 cylices 

and 3 cétfili; one of the cotuli, now in 

the British Moseum (Vase-room i, case 

E, E 132), shows us Triptdlémus starting 
xX 
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nyre), @ Comus 


on his journey in his winged cer,in the Paris, an Iliapersie 
presence of Persiphind, nee ‘and the scene (Warsburg), nf aoe and Silent 
Poreonification of Bleusis (fig. 12}; one of (British Musoum, E77). 

the eylices now in the Berlin Museum, has — (2) In vases of a more graceful atyle we 





. (Ql) * cyzix siexxo sy pom. 
Adore: th his sandal) the apes 
Meabiioa cls iedor sand Fors used nue top Letnerkp ipo pur hes Se teria tos 
(Berlin Moreum, £236.) 


the Msnads dancing in the presence of an find that forms of rude strength have given 
archaic image of Dionysus (#., p. 287). place to those of youthful grace, and atiff 
Lastly, the artist Bayads is represented by attitudes have yielded to others that are 
8 cylices, including among their subjects ing in their simplicity and their 
« Triptolemus (Frankfurt), a JIndgment of trath to nature; while the folds of the 
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drapery float softly about the limbs. Museum, wit i 
with the battle of the Ath 
Among tho beat examples are the fino end Amazons. ‘Thoagh found at Cumm, i 
Giaphoree from Nola in the Naples Museum ; has all the characteristics of the Attic style, 
9x that ropresenting the Last Night of and hes nothing in common with the Italo: 





ay. ® corvivs, om CUP, s1OmxD AY KIERON 
{British Maveum, Vaso Room S11, Cane B, W197; op Mu 
Q rate 7 a oe ise Harries. Muthotony 


Troy (Baumeister, fig. 795 ; Birch, 1 Greek lucta of the same period (Heyde- 
150), 08 well as the teantifal piel iaeen mann, No. 239). Another Pe an o\ybelins 
the dancing Menads in the same colleo- found at x6nd, representing the train of 
tion (fig. 18; cp. Dionysos, fig. 3). 

On vases of the 4th centary, the 
anbjects are less exclusively mytho- 
logical than before, and the artist’s 
fancy delights in playing with scenes 
of daily life, We have on instance of 
this in 9 cylia of Vulci, where the 
swallow is welcomed as the herald of 
spring (Baumeister, fig. 2128). 

(8) The Attic style of perfect elegance 
is exemplified in vases sometimes of 
smal! dimensions, in the shape of a 

is, an amdchoe, or on dryballus® 
they are resdily recognised by the 
beautiful black ground, and by the 





garlands of pointed myrtle leaves that (18) * suseae, 
frequently decorate them, but above nsentn, Panotirn, Dionyeos uni Thyaden, 
aby the extreme deliocay of their TSE wannietsiceret csi sp itt sates 


ictorial designs. One of the most . ; 

Interesting ia an oryballus in the Naples Dionyous; the graceulnee of sho ettitades 
ab ry 

4 A large jar for holding wine or oil, with two delicacy of the design, make it 9 master- 
Se ee on ie aa Ten tne 
ar) ine j 68 of daily oticed, 

+ The angchat ian small wine jog (we Ystmmt; each a5 ladies engaged on their toilet or 
Bg 1 pow, 26-00); ths ervey ® globular vaee; Salling on their friends, ‘The skill of the 
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artist is lavished even on emall vases which 
were little more than playthings for chil- 
dren, and are covered with designs repre- 
senting the gamos of childhood. 

(4) Vases of larger dimensions, in the 
shape of a hydria, a calpis,a c#ldbé, a crater, 
or an amphora, with characteristic dif- 
ferences in their subjects. The amphora 
often exhibits a betrothal, or a wedding 
procession, with the bride and a number of 
maidens bringing presents of vases, or 
caskets of jewels, The péltke and hydria 
frequently show us scenes of ordinary life, 
interiors with ladies either at their toilet, 
or else at their work surrounded by pet 
birds. The crater and canthdrus are 
usually reserved for Dionysiac subjects.' 

(5) Vasea with gilded ornaments, or 
with reliefs touched up with gold. 
the 4th century onwards it became common 
to gild certain parts of the costume, auch 
ay bracelets, earrings, beads in necklaces, 
a8 well as berries in garlnnds of bay or 
myrtle. On small vases of the Attic style 
gilding is often applied with discretion, 
while on larger vases it is used to excess, 
The brilliancy of the painting is, at the 
vame time, often enhanced by touches of 
bright colour, and tints of red, greon, white, 
blue, and violet are applied to the draperies. 
One 7 oe portion hora of this 
type © foanded at Camirus, 
how in the pe Maxeum. The scene is 
Pélens carrying off Thétis (Vase Room IIT, 
E451). The ja, which is falling to the 
ground from the white form of the goddess, 
ig of a sea-greon with a white border; she 
herself and her attendant Nymphs are richly 
adorned with gold, while the field of the de- 
sign isfilled with figures floating gracefally 
in the air (neyel. Brit. xix pl. +). 

(6) Similarly we have an Athenian red- 
figured lecithwe, found at Marion in Cyprus, 
representing the death of the Sphinx at the 
hand of @dipis in the Presence of Athene, 
Hnéis, Apollo, and the Diosctri, with 
accessories of white colour and gilding on 
the forms of the Sphinx and Athene. It 
is ascribed to 370 B.o, (Journ, Hellenic 
Studies, viii 820, pl. 81). 











1 The Aydria in a large water vase (sss fig. Band 
‘Vaeoats, fig, 1,n0. 17); thecalpis, a modification of 
the Aydria, with a rounder body, s shorter neck, 
snd with eylundrioat handles (010,16); the caleb, 
& crater with columnar handles (no. 94); the am- 
sglora ia lange oval vane with two handles (nos 

28 
large 





; the pelike, an amphors with rather 
argo Tandle, ands tody ‘below than 
win took ‘ong are (20. 12). si : 
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(D) The white lcitht of Attica, The 
neck and foot of the lecythus" are covered 
with a very brilliant black varnish, while 
the body has » white ground with figures 
carelessly but skilfully drawn in reddish- 
brown outline and coarsely filled in with 
colours. Such lecythi are only found in 
tombs in the neighbourhood of Athens. 
Aristophanes, in 2 play belonging to 892 
B.C., speaks of those who paint Zecytht for 
the dead” (Hci. 996). Their manufacture 
probably extended over the 4th and 8rd 
centaries B.C., and especially over 3,0, 850— 
300. We learn from works of art that 
they were used at the laying out (prothzets) 
of the dead body. Among the subjects most 
commonly represented on them are (1) the 
laying out of the body, (2) lamentations at 
the tomb, (3) funeral offerings (fig. 14), (4) 
Charon and the ferry-boat (Miss Harrison, 
Le., p. 586); more rarely, we have the de- 
position of the body treated with consum- 
mate grace (Collignon, fig. 119), One of the 
specimens in the Buitish Museum shows 





(14) © poRERAL OFFRRINGS ON ATIOOIAN LRCYTRUD, 
(Stackelberg, Ortber dor Hellenon, Tal, xiv.) 


Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon (Birch, 

. 895; Vase Room, IT, case F). Asa dift 
Rerent ‘type of vase with polychrome paint- 
ing on a white ground, we have a fine cyliz 
from a Rhodian tomb, now in the British 
‘Museum, representing Aphrodite seated on 
the back of a Aying swan (Vase Room III 
D652). Tt has ret well remarked that 
“for delicacy of touch and refined bean’ 
of drawing this painting is quite unrivall 
The exquisite loveliness of Aphrodite's 
head and the pure grace of her fe, 
show a combination of mechanical ekill 
united to imaginative power and realisa- 

1 A vase of tall eylindrical shape, with « long, 
narrow neck (see Vassazs, fig. 1, 20, 88). 
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sion of the most perfect and ideal beenty” 
(Prof, Middleton in Encyel. Brit, xix p 618, 
‘Baumeister, fg. 998) 


applied ag a kind of frieze 
to the body of he vase. The most beau- 
tiful examples show a combination of relief, 
pelyshromy, and gilding, Such is the 

mous vase found at Come and now at 
St. Petersburg; the groundwork of which is 
covered with a brilliant black, and is ver- 
tically fluted. It has two friezes with 
figures in relief, the uppor representing 
Triptolemus and the Hlousinian goddesses ; 
the lower, lions, dogs, panthers, and guiffins 
Baumeister, fig. 520). 






TRe DdCADI RLF, 


ow as the Pomatowle 
Sowniy econ tne ranoby Ratan, Na 
labrum omphora, with no open bnildias 
femnte heed 
lawn, xxzeu), 

IV. Vases of the Decadence. 

The red colour of the figures is now 
paler, the glaze often of a dull, leaden hue; 
the ornaments are numerous and large in 
proportion to the subjects (fig. 15°c, 5, c). 
‘The figures are no longer few and detached, 
but grouped in masses on the large vases, 
and the composition is not statuesque, but 
essentially pictorial. White opaque colour 
is freely introduced for the flesh of the 
fomales and children, and even for that of 
the maleg; aa art declines, it almost super- 
aedes red. 

Such vases ere rarély found in Greece 


(db carchenum (Dabow Maweanenre, 





ert 


and Northern Italy, but abound in Sicily 
and in Southern Italy, especially at Ruvo, 
Armento, and Sent’ Agata di Goti, The best 
among them range from after 3.0. 404, 
i rhage mo. oe 2 nearly 200, iter 

us the sty) 6 paintings became 
extremely coarse, and about 100 B.O. painted 
vases ceased to be made. 

The technical processes followed in the 
manufacture of vases have in + been 
treated under Porrsry. Fig. 1 exhibits 
the design on a vase in which some of the 
details of ornamentation are represented in 
actual course of beg carried out, In the 
contre stands Athene, the patron-goddess of 
all kinds of handicraft, with & crown in her 


WITH TWO SMATLER YASHS, 
‘ea, found in a toe ab Dar Apulia and 200 
aot nd Do Win, as 
rr 
ip saying te onde 
pod Preven yA pronkeas wih 8 
Tatvod aT Bude des Vous ant pl 6 ty 


hand to reward the successful crafteman. 
On either side of her a winged Niké is 
pincing a wreath on the head of one of 
those engaged in painting the decorations 
of the vasea. The shapes represented are, 
beginning from the left, amphira, canthd- 
rus, prichéus (in cantharva), erdtér, am- 
phora, and sbove the last, on the oxtreme 
right, a amall cantharus and an cendchd2. 
‘Tees, Nearly oll the 20,000 vases already 
discovered were found in tombs. The earliest 
recorded discovery of such vaves was on the 
cceasion of the rebuilding of Corinth, 2.0. 
46, when the tomba of the city destroyed & 
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century betore were riffed of their content ing to invade Greecs (a large vase in 
svhich became known in Rome as irae Tre Naples Museum). aia 
kéSrinthtd (Strabo, 382), Vases were doubt- For 2 long time almost all the vases dis- 
less originally made for the use of the covered were found in Etruria and in Sonth 
living; but in process of 
time it became customary 
to place the more orno- 
mental verieties in the 
sepulchres of the dead, and 
the custom led to the 
manufacture of ornamental 
vanes for this special pur- 
pose (fig.17). Anexception 
to the rule is furmehed 
by the Greek city of 
Naueratis, founded in the 
Delta of Egypt, apparently 
in the 7h century B.C, 
vihore a largo number of 
fragments of pottery have 
teen found i heaps near 
the ruins of the temples 
of Apollo and Aphrodite. 
Many of the fragments 
‘eur incised inscriptions 
recording the dedication 
of the vases to those deities 
(British Museum Guide, 
1890, p. 188). The vases 
in everyday use, ag op- 
posed to those found in 
tombs, were much plainer: 
those represented in vase- 
paintings are almost al- 
ways coloured black, with- 
out any paintings. Among 
the more interesting ex- 
soptions ing beantifal 
ywis, or perfume-box, in 
te British Museum (Vase 
Room IL, E 770), repre- 
senting 6 lady's toilet, 
with several painted vases 
set about the com as 
ornaments, and filled, like 
jardinitres, with flowers 
or olive-branches (Encye, 
Brit, xix, p. 614, fig. 81; 
ep, Birch, Le, p. 854), 
The subjects are mainly 
mythological, but are also 
frequently taken from real 
life, and include religions 
vites, athletic contesta, 
dances and marriages, 
fanerala, and scenes from the drams. Among Italy and Sicily, Most of those discovered 
the few historical subjects are Crosus on in Eurasia, although popularly known 3 
his faneral pyre (Duruy, Hist. des Grece,i' Etruscan vases, are really of Greek mano- 
680), Arcéetlis of Cyrene (fig. 6),and Darius | facture. The finest of those found in Italy 





(16) * irenrom oF & VASE XARUFACTORY, 
(tydrva from the Museo Caputs, Rao, Annal 2, Instituto, 1678; tav. d'sgy DE.) 





VECTIGALIA——VEGETIUS. 


were unonrthed mainly at Capus, Nola, and 
‘Valei, no less than 3,000 of various kinds 


having been recovered, in 1829, at Vuloi 
alone. More recently an increasing number 





(12) * 4 ouruy's coprmn, wire vanes, 
(Stackelberg, G:Aber der Hollenen, Tat. vu.) 


of fine vases has been found near Athens 
and Corinth, in the islands of the Hgean, 
on the western shores of Asia Minor, and in 
the region of Cyrene, 

"The principal public collections are those 
in the British Musenm, the Louvre, and the 
Paris Bibliotheque ; also in the museums 
of Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Florence, Rome 
(ospecially the Museo Gregoriano), Naples, 
Athens, and St. Petersburg. 

Literature. A popular summary of the 
subject is included in Collignon's Manuel 
@ Archéologie Grecque, pp. 268-312, which 
has beon mainly followed in the above 
article, with additional details from Birch’s 
Ancient Pottery, from Prof. Middleton’s 
article on “ Pottery” in the Encycloprdia 
Britannica, from Von Rohden’s Vasen- 
kunde in Baumeister’s Denkmaler, and 
other sourcea, Among further aids to the 
study of vase-paintings may be mentioned 
the illustrations edited by Millin and Mil- 
Kingen (republished in part by Reinach, 
1890), Inghirami, Gerhard, Lenormant and 
De Witte, and Benndorf, Dumont and 
Chaplain; the second editions of Klein’s 
Euphrontos, 1886, and Meistersignaturen, 
1887, and the same writer's Licblings- 
inechriften, 1890; Hartwig’s Meister- 
schalen; also Leu and Brann, Die griech- 
tachen Vasen, 1877, and the forty large plates 
of Genick and Portela i. Keramik, 
1888 ; lastly, Bayt and Collignon’s Histoire 
dela Cérami Grecque, 1888, and De- 
signs from k Vases in the British 
Museum, 1894. 

On the manufacture of Vases, see 
Porrery; on their shapes, see Tre’) 

Vectigilia. The Roman term originally 
denoting only the revenues fowing into the 
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State chest from the State domains, and for 
the most part collected by contract. (See 
Pusuicani) The domaina consisted of 
cultivated grounds, the rent of which was 
paid in money or kind; of pastures and 
meadows, for the use of which a payment 
(scriptara) was made; of foreste, from which 
revenue was derived mainly by the letting 
of pitch huts; of lakes and rivers let for 
fishing; and of mines and salt-works, 
‘With a view to protecting the citizens 
from exorbitant prices, the sale of salt 
had already been made a State monopoly in 
the earliest years of the Republic, and it 
remained suck till late into the times of the 
Empire. In letting salt mines the price of 
the salt was fixed in the contract, a8 was 
also the case with many articles produced 
from mines. The term vecttgdl also includes 
the rent paid for buildings, shops, booths 
and baths erected on public sites; the pay- 
ment for the use of bridges and dae, 
of public water-ways, and sewers in cases 
where private properties drained into them ; 
export and import tolls (sce PoRTORIUM), a8 
well as all other indirect taxes. Such was 
the tax which was introduced into Rome in 
857 B.C, and under the emperors was levied 
throughout the whole empire, the vicéstma 
Ubertatis or manumisstonis; a tax of 5 
per cent. paid on every manumitted slave, 
either by Rimeelt or his master. theae 
were edged ander Augustus the centéstma 
rerum véndlium, a tax of 1 per cent. on all 
articles sold at auctions; the guinta et 
vieesima manctpiorum, a tax of 4 per cent. 
on every slave sold; and the wicesima hare- 
ditatum et legatorum, » tax of 5 per cent. 
‘on all inheritances over 100,000 sesterces 
£875), and on all legecies not falling to 
the noxt of kin. Tis impost, with the in- 
crease of celibacy and the custom of leaving 
complimentary legacies to the whole circle 
of one’s friends, proved exceedingly 
ductive, and, though originally limited to 
Roman citizens, was, with the franchise, 
extended by Caracalla to all the inhabitanta 
of the Empire, and at the same time raised 
to 10 per cont. 

Vadisvis. See Vaiovis. 

Végitiun. (1) Flavius Vegetius Rénatus. 
A Roman writer on military affairs, who, 
under a comuission from Thééddstus I, com- 

, between 384 and 895 A.D. .a work 
in four books on military affairs (Mpttome 
Rei Miltaris) consisting of extracts from 
earlier writers on this subject (especially 
Cato, Celsus, and Frontinus). He raises no 
claim to personal knowledge or to etylistic 
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merits, but only to a recognition of his 
industry, Alubough it is on the whole an 
arid and uncritical compilation, the book 
is valuable for the light it throws on the 
Boman military system. 

(2) Publius Vegetius, A writer of a 
somewhat later date than (1), who composed 
an extensive work on veterinary science 
(especially on the treatment of horses and 
mules, and hence entitled Malémédictnd). 

Véitivia (also Védidvie). An old Italian 
deity whose peculiar attributes were early 
forgotten, At Rome he had a famous shrine 
in the depression between the two poaks of 
the Capitoline Hill, the Capitol and the 
Arx, There lay bis daglum and afterwards 
his temple, between two sacred groves. His 
statue, by the side of which stood a goat as 
8 eymbol, had # youthful, beardless head, 
and carried a bundle of arrows in its right 
hand; it was therefore supposed that he 
was the same as the Greek Apollo, Others 
saw in hima youthful Jupiter; while ate 
later date he was identified with Dis, the 
god of the world below. He was probably 
a god of expiation, and hence at the sane 
time the protector of runaway criminals. 
The goat, which was encrificed to him annu- 
ally on the 7th of March, appears elsewhere 
in the Roman cult as an expiatory sacrifice, 

‘Vel{tés (‘skirmishers’), The name given 
in the old Roman legion to the 1,200 citi- 
gena of the lowest class in the census, who 
were distributed among the sixty centuries; 
they differed from the other soldiers in 
bavi ighter armour. (See Lectoy.) When 
Marius introduced a uniform type of armour 
throughout all the ranks, this distinction 
disappeared. 

Vélius Longus. A Latin grammarian of 
the first half of the 2nd century a.p.; the 
composer of a work, De Orthographta, which 
is still extant. 

‘Velléius PAterctilus (Marcus). A Roman 
historian born about 19 B.c. He entered 
the army grit, and from 4 A.D. partly as 
an officer in the cavalry, and partly as a 
legate, he accompanied Tiberius for eight 

ears on all his campaigns into Germany, 

‘annonia,and Dalmatia. In 16 a.p. he hel 
the pretorship, for which he was warmly 
recommended by Augustus and Tiberius. 
Tn 29-30 4.D. he composed in a few months 
a short sketch of Roman history in two 
books (Histirte Romane libri duo) which 
he dedicated to his patron Viniciug, one of 
the consuls for the year 80. The work 
has come down to us in « very confused and 
fragmentary condition. Only a few chapters 
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remain of the first book, which ends with 
the destruction of Ca Whether 
considered as a historian or as a stylist, 
he isa dilettante, He had no special call 
to be « historian, and was destitute of 
any more than ordinary knowledge or ap- 
propriate preparation, although not devoid 
of imagination and genius, His brochure 
was composed with extreme haste, and 
merely consists of a number of itema of 
information hurriedly pot together, Hence 
its superficial execution and its numerous 
mistakes. After the manner of annalists, 
his work becomes more diffuse the nearer 
he approaches his own time. It ends with 
& panegyric on the imperial house, and 
especially on Tiberiug, inflated with ful- 
some flatteries and high-sounding phraseo- 
logy. According to him, the fortune of 
Rome, which had declined after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, and had been rising egain 
from the time of Augustus, had reached 
ita culminating point under Tiberius, He 
may be identified as the inventor of the 
courtly style of writing history. He does 
not Lnger long over facta, but prefers to 
dwell on the portrayal of the various 
characters that present themselves in the 
course of the history. His language ia 
sometimes careless and commonplace, aome- 
times ornate and affected, with all manner 
of poetical expressions. His fancy for com- 
posing striking sentences and hia undue 
predilection for antithesis have an unfor- 
tunste effect on his style. 

Venantins Fortfindtus (Hondriue Cle- 
mens). A Latin poet, born about 535 .p. 
at Tarvisium (Treviso) in North Italy. 
After a learned education in Ravenna, ho 
proceeded, about 560, to Gaul, where he 
became gn ecclesiastic at Poitiers, and died 
as bishop about 600, Among his works, we 

an epic poem on St. Martin, es well 
as a collection of 300 poems in eleven books, 
of very varions kinds, inelading panes ica, 
epi 8, letters, elegies, 8; and hence 
called 3 Meciaee” These pooms, which 
are mostly elegiac, are not unsuccessful in 
form, and are of great value for the history 
of the time. One of the most interesting 
is the companion piece to the Moscila of 
‘Auséning, the description of @ journey by 
the Moselle and Rhine from Metz to Ander- 
nach (De Navigis sit0). 

‘Vénitiinés. “The contests of beaste with 
one another, or of men with beasta, that 
formed part of the shows of which the 
Eomans were passionately fond. They were 
first introduced at the games of Marcus 
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Falvius Nobilior, 116 3.c. Those who took 
pet in these conteata were called besttariz. 
‘hey were either criminals and prisoners 
of war, who were poorly armed or com- 
pletely unarmed, pitted against wild beasts 
which hed previously been made furious 
hunger, branding, end goading; or 
velee hired men who, like gladiators, were 
trained in special achools and fully armed. 
Even in the last century of the Republic, 
and still more under the Empire, incredible 
expenses were incurred in the collection of 
the rarest animals from the remotest quar- 
tera of the globe, and in the other arrange- 
ments for their baiting. Thus Pompey pro- 
vided a show of 500 lions, 18 elephants, and 
410 other African animals; and Caligila 
caused 400 beara and the same number of 
animels from Africa to tear each other to 
pieces. Occasionally at these combats with 
wild beasts the man condemned to death 
‘was attired in an 2ppropriate costume, xo as 
to represent  eanguinary scene from, my- 
thology or history, as, for example, Orpheus 
‘being torn to pieces by bears. Down to the 
end of the Republic these shows took place 
in the Circus, and the greater exhibitions 
‘were held there even after that time, until 
the amphitheatres became the usual places 
of performance ; and indeed, when they were 
combined with the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
they took place in the early morning before 
them. [The repugnance of some of the more 
cultivated Romans for these exhibitions is 
shown in a letter of Civoro’s, Ad Sam. vii 
1§ 8. They were continued down to the 
‘6th century. 

Among the Greoks, especially the Athe- 
nians, cock-fights and quail-fights were very 
popular, At Athens cock-fights were held 
‘once a your in the theatres at the public 
expense. Tho training of fighting cooks 
‘wea conducted with great care. Cortain 
places, such as TanSgra in Bovwtia, Rhodes, 
and Délda, had the reputation of producing 
the largest and strongest. To whet their 
eagerness for the combat, they were pre- 
viously fed with garlic. ‘Their Jegs wore 
armed with brass spurs, and they were set 
‘opposite to each other on tables furnished 
with raised edges. Bets, often to an enor- 
moua amount, ware laid on the fights by the 
gamesters, as well as by the spectators. 

‘Vaniis.” Originally a Latin goddess of 
apring, presiding over flower-gardens and 
vines, and as such worshipped by gar 
deners, busbandmen, floriste, and  vine- 
dressers. At Lavinfum there was an 
ancient sanctuary dedicated to her by the 
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Latins; on the other hand, in Rome, che 
had in olden times no State worship, at least 
under this name, Her earliest Roman name 
appeers to have been Murcia, which ws 
interpreted Jater on as téa, goddess o! 
myrtles. How she felt identified 
with the Greek love-goddess Aphrodité is 
not clear. The oldest historical mention of 
her worship in this character is in 217 B.0., 
when, by the order of the Sibylline books, 
after the disaster at Lake Trasimeno, a 
temple dedicated to the Venus of Mount 
Eryx in Sicily, an ancieut and well known 
place for the worship of Aphridite Urinta, 
was built on the Capitol. 

Besides the various forms of worship 
which she enjoyed, corresponding to the 
Greek cult of Aphrodite, Venus had a special 
significance as Génétri, or mother of the 
Roman people through’ her son néaa, 
She was especially worshipped as mother 
of the race of the Jilii, which claimed 
deacent from her grandson Talus, the son of 
neas, It was on this account thet Cagar, 
in the Forum built by him in 46 u.0,, erected 
uw magnificent temple in her hovour as 
Génétrix, in which games were annually 
held for eleven days. To her, a8 mather of 
the whole Roman race, as well as to Boma, 
the personification of Rome, Hadrian dedi- 
cated a splendid double temple, completed 
185 a.v., the ruins of which can still be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Coliseum. 
In later times it was called templum urbis, 
(See AncntTscTbne, fig. 13.) 

The 1st of April was sacred to Venus aa 
the day on which she was worshipped by 
the Roman matrons, together with Fortana 
Virility, the goddess of prosperity in the in- 
tercourse of men and women, and also with 
Concordia, as Verticordia, the goddess who 
turns the hearts of women to chastity ond 
modesty. Other holidays were kept to her 
in the same month as goddess of prostitution, 
(See also Venus Linrtina. On tha types 
of Venus in works of art, gz. APHRODITE.) 

Vergil (Lat. Publius Vergtitua Maro ; 
not Virgilius, The spelling Vergiline is 
atteated, not only by the best manuscripts, 
‘bat by inscriptions}. The famons Roman 
poet, 15th October, 70 .c. at Andés, a 
village near Mantua, on the Mincins, where 
his father possessed a small estate. After 
receiving his early education at Créména 
and (after assuming in 55 B.C. the toge 
of manhood) at Milan, he proceeded in 
58 to Rome, where he devoted himself 
to rhetorical, philosophical, and Pigial 
studies. Prevented by weakness of health 
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and beshfulness of manner from looking 
forward to any success ag a pleader or in 
the service of the State, he returned he ‘ 
and in the quiet of the country devoted | 
himself to the study of the Greek poets. ‘ 
His meeting with the refined and poetically | 
gifted Asmfus Polllé, who in 43 took com- 
mend of Transpadane Gau! as lieutenant 
of Antony, appears to have given him his 
first impetus to poetic composition. His 
earliest publication, his ten Kclogues, which 
were written in the years 43-37, were 
afterwards collected under the title of 
Bacdlica (“Pastoral Poems”). These are 
imitations of the idyls of Theocritus; they 
are, however, less natural, the pictures of 
country end shepherd life being intersperaod 
throughout with references to contem- 
porary events, to his own fortunes, and to 
important persons such aa Octavianus, 
Pollio, and Cornéline Gallus, to whom the 
poet wished either to commend himself or to 
show his gratitude by his complimentary 
allusions. He had on several occasions 
‘been compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to orpeal to the protection and help 
of influential men, For instance, at the 
distribution of land to the veterans in 41 
8.C, hig own eatate was appre riated, and it 
‘was only the advocacy of Pollio and of Cor- 
nelius Gallus which enabled him to recover 
it. In the following year, when Pollio was 
obliged to give place to Alfénus Varus, his 
property was again threatened ; but by the 
influence of Mexénis, to whom Pollio had 
recommended him, amends were made him 
by the presentation of another estate. His 
fame 89 @ poet was established by the 
Eclogues. Henceforward, 7, the liberality 
of noble friends, especially Octaviénus and 
Maoonas, whom he won not merely by his 
art, but, like all with whom he came into 
contact, by his modesty and good nature, 
he was enabled to devote himself to his 
studies without fear of interruption. He 
Ived in tarna in Rome (where he possessed 
8 house), or on his estate at Nols, or in 
Naples, where he mainly resided, owing to 
his weak health. 

Here, in 80 8.0, he completed the didactic 
poem in four books begun seven years 
previously, entitled the Georgics (Gear 


gtcd, on agriculture), which he dedi- 
cated to Mecenas, In this, the first Latin 


poem of this kind, we have a masterpiece 
of Latin postry. | The author treats of 
Boman husbandry under its four chief 
ranches, tillage (book i), horticultare (if 
the breeding of cattle (iii), the ped 
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of bees (iv); and handles a prosaic theme 
with thorough knowledge and consummate 
art, together with loving enthusiasm and 
a fine sympathy fornature. [Tho work was 
founded mainly on the poems of Hesiod 
and Aratus, but also gives evidence of fami- 
liarity with writers on agriculture, as well 
as of independent agricultural knowledge. 

Immediately after finishing the @eorgice 
he began the epic poam of the Aneid, 
which he had already promised to Octavie- 
nus. Ite appearance was looked forward 
to by all educated Rome with extraordingry 
enticipation, After eleven years of unre~ 
mitting labour (for to him composition in 
general was a laborious task) he was ready 
with a rough draft of the whole, and doter- 
mined on a journey to Greece and Asia, 
intending to ‘spend three years there in 
polishing his work and afterwards to devote 
himself entirely to philosophy. At Athens 
he met Octavianus (who had received in 
B.C. 27 the title of Augustus). The latter 
induced him to return home with him: 
Vergil consented, but fell ill, apparently 
from a sunstroke, at Megara. On the sea 

his condition grew worse, and goon 
after landing he died at Brund{stum, 2let 
September, 19 3.c. His remains were 
buried at Naples. 

Tt was the poet's original intention that, 
in the event of his dying before his work 
was completed, the twelve books of the 
neid should be consigned to tho flames. 
In the end, however, he bequeathed it to 
his friends snd companions in art Virtus 
Bafus and Plotius Tuoca, on condition that 
they should not publish any part of it. 
Bat, by the command of Augustus, they 
gave it to the world, after sobmitting the 
work to @ careful revision, and only re- 
moving what was superfluous, while refrain. 
ing from sll additions of their own. 

Sn spite of its incomplete form, the work 
was enthusiastically welcomed on ita first. 
appearance, which had excited the highest 
anticipations, as a national epic of equal 
worth with the pooms of Homer, This 
approval was due to its national 182, 

poetic glorification of the origin of the 
‘Roman people in the adventures of Hnéts, 
the founder of the Romans through his 
descendant Rémilus, and in particular the 
ancestor of the imperial house of the Julii 
through his son Ascdnius, or Inna, In 
view of ita purpose, little notice was taken 
of the weak pointa in the poom, which can 
gay in part be excused by the fact that it 

the anthor’s finishing touches, We 
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may, indeed, admire the art which the post 
hes shown in moulding together the vast 
mass of material collected with so much 
effort from the poetic and prose writings 
of Greeks and Roman the excellences 
of the language and of the metrical form, 
and the beauty of many individual 
portions; but it cannot be denied that in 
artistic completeness and originality the 
neid falls far below the Georgics. In 
particular, the endeavour to pourtray « 
hero was beyond the capacity of the gentle, 
almost womanly, character of the poot; 
Aineaa is a troe hero neither in endurance 
nor in action. Further, the endeavour to 
rival Homer is mainly limited to imitation. 
This is apparent not only in countless 
single inatances, but also in the plot of the 
whole poem. Vergil obviously wished to 
unite the excellences of the Odyssey and 
Hiad in one work by describing in the 
first eix books the wanderings of Hnens, 
and in the last eix his conflicts for the 
throne of Latium. 

In spite of many faults, which were 
noticed even in ancient times, Vergil has 
remained the most widely read, the most 
admired, and the most popular poet of his 
nation, and no other writer has exercised 
such an influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Homan literature and language. 
This remark applies to prose as well as 
prey. As was the case with the poems of 

mer among the Greeks, Vergil’s works, 
and sepeclally the Ameid a & national epic, 
were wed down to the latest times for 
school teaching and as a basis of school 
grammar. Thoy were imitated by authors, 
particularly by epic and didactic poota. In 
later times single verses and parts of verses 
(see CanT0) were used to compose new 
of the most varying contents; and finally 
the most famous scholars made them the 
object of their studies both in verbal and 
in general interpretation. Some relics of 
their labours are served in the dif- 
ferent collections of schdlta, especially in 
that comprehensive commentary on his 
collected pooms which bears the name of 
Servius Honoratus. Of smaller value are 
the commentaries of the pseudo-Probus on. 
the Bucolics and Georgics, and of Tbarius 
Donatus on the Aneid, i 

The name of Vergil was also borne in 
ancient times by a number of pooms, which 

ged as the works of his yah ‘but can 
ardly any of them bave ‘his com- 
positions: (1) the Catdlecta [or more cor 
rectly Cataleptin), fourteen small poems in 
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iambic and clegiae metre. (2) Cilex ("the 
midge”), supposed to have been written by 
‘Vergil in his sixteenth year, a most insipid 
poem. (8) The Ciria, the story of the 
transformation of Soylle, the deughter of 





the Megarian king, into the bird Ciris (see 
‘Nisvs), obviously composed y an imitator 
of Vergil and Cstulins. (4) The Dire, two 


bucolic poems: (a) the Dira properly #0 
, called, prrmontices on socount of the loos 
* of an estate consequent on the proscription 
! of A.D, 41; end (6) the Lydia, a lament for 
\ a lost Jove, both of which havo as little 

claim to be the writings of Vergil aa of 

the grammarian Vilérius Cato, to whom 
also they have been agcribed. (5) The 

Méretum, s0 called from the salad which 

the peasant Simflus prepares in the early 

morning for the day's repast, a character 

sketch “as diverting and Lifelike as (6) a 

poem deriving its title from the Copa, or 

tess, who dances and sings before her 
inn, inviting the passore by to enter. This 
last is in elegise metre. [Vergil 
life was written by Suetonius from earlier 
memoirsand memoranda. See Prof, Nettle- 
ship's Ancient Lives of Vergil, Clarendon 

Pross, 1879. 

Verrius Flaccus (Marcus) A Roman 
freedman, “who obtained renown chiefly 
by his method of teaching. To exercise the 
wits of his pupils, aye Suetonins, he used 
to pit against other those of the same- 
age, give them @ subject to write upon, and 
reward the winner with a prize, generally 
in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some 

ancient author” (Prof. Nettleship’s Hssays, 
p. 203), He educated the grandsons of 
Augustus and died under Tiberiua He 
devoted himself to literary and antiquarian 
studies resembling those of the learned 
Varro. Thus, he wrote books De Ortho- 
graphia and Rerum Memoria Dignarum » 
but his most important work waa entitled 
De Verdorum Signtficatu. This mey claim 
to be the first Latin lexicon ever written. 
Tt was arranged alphabetically ; it guve 
interpretations of obsolete words, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the oldest institn- 
tions of the Stata, including its religions 
customs, etc. We onl ossens fragments 
of an abridgment ie by Festus (¢.2.), 
and a farther abridgment of the latter, 
dedicated to Charlemagne, by Paulus, A 
calendar of Roman festivals drawn up by 
him was set up in marble at Preneste, near 
Rome; of this there are some fragmenta 
still containing the months of 
January to April inclusive and December. 
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These fragments are known as the Fasti Pre- 
nestint [Corpus Inscr. Lat. i, p. 811}, [In 


the library of Trinity Coll Cambri 
there ipa slab of stove bearing the pa 
Verrivs Fiaccvs, probably the lexioo- 
grapher’s epitaph. See also Prof, Nettle- 
abip’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 201-247] 

‘Vér Sacrum (a sacred spring). A dedica- 
tion practised by the Italian tribes, whereby, 
in times of severe hardship, all the pro- 
ducts of the succeeding spring, ie. the 
month of March and April, were conse- 
rated to the gods. All the fruits and catile 
‘were actually offered up in sacrifice; while 
the childrou that were then born, as soon 
as they were grown up, were driven out of 
the country as forfeited to heaven, and 
required to seek a new home. Whole 
generations in this way left their country, 
those of the Sabine stock being led by the 
animals sacred to Mars—a bill, a wood- 
pecker,or a wolf, In Bome, whose origin 
is traced back by many to a ver sacrum, 
the pontifices aupermtended the vow and 
its fulfilment. Tho ver sacrum was vowed 
for the last time in the second Punie War. 
[p.c. 217, Livy xxii 10; but the vow was 
not fulfilled until twenty-one years after- 
‘wards, uc, 195 and 194, ib, xxxiii 44 and 
xxxiv 44], 

Vertumnus (‘the turner,” “ changer”). 
An Italian god of fruits, who presided over 
the changing year, 
especially over the 
fruits of the earth, 
whether in orchards 
or in gardens. Hence 
he was generally Te- 

sented a8 & gar- 

lener and @ cultiva- 
tor of tho soil, with 
fruits in his lap and 
® pruning knife in 
his hand, and was 
honoured by the coun- 
try folk with the pro- 
duce of their oe 
etc. In the belief 
the , be pos 
sessed the faculty of 
changing himself in- 
to all possible sha 
and they related how 
by one of his trans 
formations he won 
Péména for his wife, 
In Rome his statue of 
bronse stood in the Tascan quarter, where 
4 considerable trade went on; he was on 
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VER SACRUM-—VESSELS, 


this account regarded as the protector of 
business and exchange. Sacrifice was 
offered to him in his chapel on the 
Aventine on August 18th, (Propertius, iv 2.] 
‘Vessels, An immense number of vessele 
for different ees is mentioned by the 
ancients. It is impossible within the pre- 
sent limits to 4] of more than e certain 
number of the most important. In ordinar; 
life much use was made of pottery, whi 
was sometimes ornamented with paintings. 
(See Porrery and Vases.) Next to clay, 
bronze was the favourite material. The 
precious metals, marble, and other atonea, 
such as porphyry, travertine, alabaster, and 
onyx, were aluoused, and the vessels made of 
these and of bronze were often adorned with 
carved work, On the employment of glass 
for this parpose, see Guass, (Cp. also MUR- 
nina.) It can hardly be said that wood 
was much in use. Vessels intended to hold 
wine, oil, snlt ment, salt fish, olives, corn, 
and the like, were generally of clay. The 
largest of them was the ptthds (Gr) or 
doltum (Lat), @ butt in the form of a 
gourd, used for storing oil and wine. This 
which was hned with pitch, was 
often so large that a man could easily get 
inside it. It was one of these butts in 
which Didginés made his abode. They 
were generally let into the floor of the 
cellar, and counted as immovable furniture. 
The Greek bikds and the Roman seria 
were smaller vats of the same kind, used 
for storing salt-meats, figs, corn, ote. For 
purposes of sale and of use, the wine and 
oil were passed from the dolium into the 
amphora (Gr. amphdreus), and the oddue 
(Gr. kadis). These wore vesvels with two 
handles, and a slim body pointed at the 
foot. They were either buried up to the 
middle in the ground, or set up slanting 
against the wall (fg’ 1, nos, 20-28; fig. 
2a,). The cadé were specially used by 
the Romans for the storage of Greok wines. 
‘Wine end oil were aleo, especially in the 
country, put into leather bags (Gr. askés ; 
Lat. iter), as is the case now in the East 
and in the south of Europe, The bag was 
made by sewing» number of skins fogether, 
and wes tapped by untying one of the legs. 
For drawing and holding water they used 
the ia, or kalpis (Lat. urna), carried 
on Kaan or shonin, The bie a 
vessel, with a short neck anc ly, 
often with three hendles, two omalier ones 
for carrying, and one behind for drawing 
and pouring out (fg. 1, nos, 16,17), The 
id (Let. lagona or id gona) wos » 
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Winejar, Tt had s narrow neck, rather a 
wide mouth, and a bandle (fig. I, no. 84. 
‘Te was bung up asa sign in front of wine 
shops, and was put before the guests at 
table. The lekjthss or ampulla wns used 
for oil (fg, 1, bo. 83); the dlabastron or 
alabaston (fg. 1, no. 85) for fragrant oint- 
mente, This vessel was named from the 
material of which it was usually made. 
Both the lekythos and alabastron had 
arrow necks, ao thet the liquid ran out 
in drops. The alabastron was round at 
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spoons wore used (triin, tralia, fig. 8), as 
well as various sorts of cups (idthua, fg, 
1, nos. 10, 18-15). Theso resembled our 
tea and coffee cups, but had a much higher 
hendle, rising far above the rim, and con- 
tained’ a definite measure. Drinking- 
veesels were made in the form of bowls, 
beakers, and horns, To the first elnaa be- 
longed the flat phialz, or saucer without 

or base, corresponding to the Roman 
pétira generally used in sacrifices (fg. 1, 
‘nos. 1, 2); the Xymbidn, o long deep vessel 
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the foot, and therefore required 8 stand to 


prt it. 

16 general term krater (Lat. crdtéra or 
eréterra) was used to denote the vessels in 
which wine was mixed with water at meal- 
times (fig. 1, no. 25; op, Hiwrsmens, TRE 
Treasurgor), They were moderately large, 
with wide necks and bodies, and two handles. 
Sometimes they had a pedestal, sometimes 
they were pointed or roand beneath, in which 
cage they required a support (hijpokratertin). 
For idling and pouring out the wine, 


r acfhus, & lst. 9 hoists, 10, oft 
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without handles, so called from ita likeness 
to a boat; and the kiliz (Lat. cdliz) with 
handle and base (fig.1,nos.8 and 8). Among 
the beakers may be mentioned the aoe 
(Lat. sefjphits) attributed to Héraclés (fg. 1, 
nos. 4-7), ‘This was a large cup originally 
of wood, and used by shepherds, sometimes 
‘with o round, sometimes with a fiat bottom, 
Another was the kanthdrds (canthdrits) 

iar to Didngsus (fig. 1, no. 12), with a 
Ee and projecting handles. The 
karchestin (caschéstum, fig. 1, no. 11) was 


ead VESTA. 


tall, slightly contracted at its sides, and used for holding the wool used in weaving 
with slender handles reaching from the rim and embroidery : the low kdndin, or bazket 


to the foot [Macrobius, Saar 
ndlia v 21}: the Kibdriin 
(cldrtum) resembled the 
husks of the Egyptian bean. 
The class of drinking horns 
inclnded the rhgtOn (fig. 4), 
with its mouth shaped like 
the head of an animal 

As may be seen from the 
names, the Romans borrowed 
moat of their drinking vessela 
from the Greeks. They were 
generally fitted with silver; 
and, during the imperial times 
often ornamented with finely 
out goma. 

It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the various vessels 
peed for washing, cooking, 
and eating, the characteristics 
of which wore not strikingly 
different from our own. But 
we may observe that for 
domestic parposes of all kinds 
theancieats used basket work 
of canes, rushes, straw, and 
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(fron Pospou.) 
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@) aaree peinxise-nonxs (rhgiin), 
(Panotka, Grachwohs Trinkhdrner.) 

loaves, especially palm loaves. ‘The kalathse, 

form of a lily (fig.6,qandb),was Latin, goddess of the h 


(2) * VmovELs OF OLAS OX TERRA-COTTA FROM POMPEII, 
(Overbeck’s Pompen, p. 402, fy. 240, ed. I= Dg. 260, et. 4) 
And bemphira._¢, two ans lagen terre-cote vacttza. dy 4 f, wate 
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of round or oval shape (fig. 5, c), for bread 
and fruit. The Athenian maidens carried 
kdmeéd on their heads at the Panathenaic 
procession. (See CanmPaort.) For baskota 
of other shapos, see fig. 5, d, e, f. 





(©) masxers ynow carex vast, 
(Guhl and Koner, fig. 208) 

Vesta. The Italian, jicularly the 

arch and of y fire, 


VESTALS. 


corresponding in her name, as well as in 
her nature, to the Greek Hestia (¢.v.) Like 
Vesta, besides her special cult on the 
hearth of every home, she was also wor- 
shipped the Stnte. This worship was 
introduced by Nima from Lavinium, 
whither Ainéas had brought the Pénates 
and the sacred fire from Tro . Hence it 
was that Roman consuls end dictators, on 
taking up and laying down their office, 
sacrificed in the temple of Vesta at 
Lavinium, It was customary in Italy as 
in Greece for the colonies to kindle the 
fire of their own Vesta at the hearth of the 
mother city, 

‘The ancient round tewple of Vesta, which 
served as the central point of the city, was 
built by Numa. In its neighbourhood was 
the go called dirtum of Vesta, the abode of 
the virgin priestesses of the goddess, the 
Vostals [excavated in 1883-4; Middleton's 
Remains of Ancient Rome, i 807-829], Here 
the goddess was worshipped not in the 
form of a statue, but under the symbol of 
the oternal fire, which it was the chief 
duty of the Vestala to keep alight. On 
every ist March it was renewed, If it 
went out of itself, a groat national disaster 
was held to have occurred, and the guilty 
Vestal was scourged by the pontifox. The 
fire could only be rekindled by a burning 
gies, or by the primitive method of friction 

boring a piece of wood from a fruit tree. 

responding to the are and pénates of 
the domestic hearth, there were, according 
to later usage, the penates of the State in 
the temple of Vesta; and similarly, on the 
temple-hearth, a sacrifice was offered daily, 
consisting of the pleinest form of food in a 
simple vessel of clay. The daily purifi- 
cations could only be made with flowing 
water, which the Vestals carried in pitchers 
upon their heads from tha fountain of 
Egirta, or of the Muses. By day every one 
had the right of admisaion to all the temple, 
save only that part in which the palladium 
and other mystio relics were kept, where the 
Vestals alone hed the right to enter. It 
waa only by night that men were excluded. 

As goddess of the sacred fire of the hearth 
in every house and for the city in general, 
‘Vesta was also the goddess of every sacri- 
ficial fire. Hence she was worshipped 
with Janus at every religious service, 
Janus being invoked at the opening, Vesta. 
atthe close, Her own festival, the Ve 
was kept on July 9th. Tho matrons 
the town walked barefooted in ji 


to her temple, to implore the blessing of 
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the goddess for their households, and to 
offer gscrifice to her in rude dishes, in 
remembrance of the time when the hearth 
served lly for the baking of bread. 
The millers and bakers also kept holiday, 
‘The mills were crowned, and the sases 
employed in thom had garlands and loaves 
suspended abont their necks, The worship 
of Vesta gurvived to the last days of 
paganism, and was abolished by Gration in 
382 a.D. Although there was no image of 
the goddess in the actual templea, her statues 
were not uncommon at Rome in later times, 
Like the Greek Hestia, ahe was represented 
sometimes a4 standing, sometimes as sitting, 
completely clothed and veiled, with chalice 
torch, sceptre, aud palladium. For out, see 
Hestia. 





Veatala (virginés vestalzs, Vestal Vir- 
gins), Tho priestesses of Vesta. At Rome 
their number was at first four, but had 
already been increased to six during the 
Jast years of thekings. Every gir) possoss- 
ing the necessary aeslidoston was Hable to 
‘be called on to undertake the duty, and no 
exemption was granted, except upon very 
strict conditions. The office was confined 
to girls of not less than six and not more 
than ten years of age, without personal 
blemish, of free, respectable fainilies, whose 
parents were still slive and resident in Italy. 
choice was made by lot out of » num- 

ber of twenty, nominated by the pontifex, 
The virgin appointed to the priestly office 
immediately quitted her father's aathority 
and entered that of the goddess, After 
her inauguration by the pontifox, she wus 
taken into the atrtwm of Vesta, hor future 
place of abode, waa duly attired, and shorn 
of herhair, The time of servico was by law 
thirty years, ten.of which wore sot apart 
for learning, ten for performing and ten for 
teaching the duties. At the end of this 
time leave was granted to the Vostals to 
lay sside their priesthood, return into 
private life, and marry. They seldom took 
advantage of this permissiov. They were 
under tho control of the pontifex, who, in 
the name of the goddess, exercised over 
them paternal authority, He administered 
1 chastisement if they neglected 

their daties, more particularly if they 
allowed the sacred fire to go out; and, if 
any one of them violated her vow of chas- 
tity, he had her ene - bo bier to the ake 

scelérdtus (the fiel tranagression) 

Fear the Colline Gate, beaten with rods and 
immured alive. Her’ seduoer was scourged 
to death. No man was allowed to enter 
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their apartments, Their service consisted 
in maintaining end keeping pure the eternal 
fire in the temple of Vesta, watching the 
sacred shrines, performing the sacrifices, 
offering the dally and, when necessary, the 
apecial prayers for the welfare of thenation, 
and taking part in the feaste of Vesta, Tellts, 
end Bint Des. They were dressed entirely 
in white, with a coronet-shaped head-band 
(iwfida), and_ ornamented with ribands 
(vitt) suspended from it, and at a sacrifice 
covered with a white veil (called the sufft- 
bilum. This was a aort of hood made of x 

iece of white woollen cloth with a purple 
Forder, rectangular in form. It was folded 
over the head and fastened in front below 
the throat by a /Ybiila (Festus, p. 340, ed. 





* a vesrar vine, 
(Portratt status of one of the chief Vostala, of the time of 
‘Trnjon or Hadrian, showuig the racred vestment 
‘called the exfYoxtiin ) 


(Miller, quoted in Middleton’s Rontc,i 320), 
The chief part in the sacrifices was taken 
by the eldest, the virgo vestalis maxima. 
The Vestal Virgins enjoyed various dis- 
tinctions and privileges. When’ they went 
out, they were seconpanied by a lictor, to 
whom even the consul gave place ; at public 
games they hed a place of honour; they were 
under « guardian, and were free to dispose of 
their property; they gave evidence without 
the customary oath ; they were, on account 
of their incorruptible character, entrusted 
with important wills and public treaties; 
death was the penalty for injuring their 
person; thowe whom they escor! were 
thereby protected from any assault, To 
meet them by chance saved the criminal 
nishment ; 


who was being led away to 
fistingnished 


and to them, as to men of 


merit, was aesigned the honour of burial 
in the Forum. 

Vestibilam. An entrance-court before a 
Roman house. (Sce House.) 

Vétérini. [A Latin word properly mean- 
ing old soldiers.) Daring the later Re- 
publican period and under the Empire the 
term was applied to those who at the end 
of their time of service retired from the 
legion. They were kept with the army 
under the standard, under which they were 
taken to the military colonies appointed for 
them, and again served there for an inde- 
finite period. (Cp. VEXILLARM.) 

Venllirii, Roman veterana who, at the 
end of their period of service, retired from 
the legion, but were kept together under a 
standard (vewilZum) up to the time of their 
final dismissal. They formed, by the side 
of the legion, a select corps like the evdcdti 
of earlier times, They were exempt from 
ordinary service, and only bound to take 

rt in actaal fighting. (They may be 
Prieay described as the oldest clays of 
vétérani, and the ast to be summoned to 
take the field.] 

Vexillum. The Latin name for a four- 
cornered flag, attached to a cross-pole, and 
carried by the rewillartvs, (See Sianom, 
fig. a.) Every squadron (tema), and pro- 
bably every detachment of a body of troops 
which formed a separate command, had a 
red, white, or purple vexitlum of this kind, 
and hence were themselves called. a vexillum, 
or sometimes a vexillatt, The latter word, 
however, from the end of the 8rd century 
AD. signifies a squadron of cavalry. At 
Rome a red flag was displayed on the 
Capitol during the deliberations of the 
cdmitia centiirtata, and was in time of 
war planted as the signal for battle on 
the general’s tent or the admiral’s ship. 
Vewilla served also as marke of distinction 
for the higher officers. 

‘Vis Appia. Sce Roapa. 

Viator (“messenger”). A sobordinate 
official (sre APPARITOR), employed by the 
Roman magistrates for ‘endang a message 
or a summons, or for executing an arrest. 
The consuls and prestors probably 
three déciirte of viatores; the tribunes 
bad @ special decuria, as aleo had the 
questorés wrarit, and the officers who took 
their place under the Empire, vis the 
prafecti erarii ; also the sdiles, the trzs- 
‘virt cdptiales, and the quattilorviri uns 

te. They also appear in connexion 
with provincial goveraora and sscerdotal 
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waters on beg ise 
‘ictoris, man goddess of victory. 
(Sce Nice.) * 

Victérinus (Gaius Martus). A Latin 
rhetorician, born in Africa, who, about the 
middle of the 4th century a. taught at 
Rome, where St. Jerome enjoyed his in- 
struction. In hie old age ho became # con- 
vert to Christianity, and served its cause 
by his writings. Besides numerous theo- 
logical works, he is the author of a compre- 
hensive treatise mainly on metres, called 
Are Grammaiticd, in four books. His name 
is also given to some other grammatical 
writings, as well aa some poems on biblical 
subjects; but it is doubtful whether they 
are from hie hand, A commentary on 
Cicero's work De Inventton?, which used 
to be ascribed to him, was more probably 
composed by one Fabius Marius Victorinus. 

Viens, A Latin word originally menu- 
ing e house, and afterwards a collection of 
houses. In a town, vicus waa ® street or 
section of the town; in the country, a rural 
community composed of farms lying close 
together, with temples and altars of its own, 
a common chest and annually elected over- 
seers (mdgistrt, or wdiles), to whom was 
aasigned the care of the cult, buildings, and 
local police. The religious centre of the 
geparate townships or vici was the complitum 
(croseway), with the chapel of the lars 
compttdies erected there, in whose honour 
was annually held the festival of the Com- 

alte, Auguatus divided Rome into 
fourteen districts and 265 vict, and ordained 
that four magistrates should be chosen 
annually from evory vicus, partly to super- 
intend the cult of the Tares, partly to 
rm the official duties of citizens, This 
rangement survived with a fow changes 
till the decline of the Empire. 

Vigilés (“watchmen”), An organized 
military body of seven cohorts, each of 1,000 
men, appointed by Augustus to superintend 
the firemen and night-police of Rome. (See 
Conors.) 

‘Vigilia (" night-watch ”), The name 
given at Rome to the four divisions of the 
night (generally from 6 p.m. to 6 am.) 
and to the night-guarde of four men each, 
who relieved one another every watch, In 
camp the beginning of the night-watch 
wag signalied by a blast blown before 
the general's tent (pratortum) by all the 
buglers; and further, at the end of every 
night-watch, the duration of which was 
reckoned by the water-clock, @ bugler gave 
the signal for the relief. 

D. GAs 
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Vigintisexviri (twenty-six mon). The 
collective name given at Rome to twenty-six 
officers of lower rank (md gistrdtas mindrés). 
They wore divided into six different offices, 
and were originally nominated by the 
higher officers to be their assistants, but. 
‘were subsequently chosen by the people at 
the cdmifla tribita, and it was by this 
appointment that they first became magis- 
trates proper. The term included (1) 
Tadtces décemviri (ten-men judges), or 
decemviri (st\litthue iRdtcandts (ten-men 
for the decision of disputed suite), origi- 
nally named by the tribunes to inquire into 
those civil suits in which their assistance 
had been invoked in certain appeals from 
the decision of the consuls. Afterwards 
the decision of such cases was left to 
them by the consuls from the very com- 
mencement. In time their relations with 
the tribunes grew less close, and they 
became judicial magistrates, who wore 
bably chosen in the comitia tributa, 
under the presidency of the prastor urbanus, 
Of their functions in detail, little more is 
known from the time of the Republic than 
that they decided actions for freedom, ond 
that they made the arrangements for the 
trials heard before the court of the cen- 
tumviri, This latter duty they lost in the 
last days of the Republic, but it was restored 
to them by Augustus, (2) Quattuorvtri 
tart dicundo (four men for pronouncing 
judgment), whose duty it was to pronounce 
judgment at law in the ten towns of Cam- 
pania, hike the prafictt turt dicundo, who 
were nominated by the prestor in the other 
municipalities; they survived only till the 
time of Augustus. (8) Presviré nocturnt 
(three mon for night-service), originally ser- 
vents of the consnls, who were responsible 
for the peace and safety of Rome by night, 
especially in respect of danger by fire. 
When to this duty was added that of in- 
vestigating criminal charges, they became 
regular magistrates under the title tresviré 
. In this capacity they bad to 

track out escaped criminals, to examine 
igonera under the suthorization of the 
igher magistrates, to inspect the public 
isons, and to supsrintend the cerrying 
out of capital sentences and of corporal 
punishments, Hence prison-warders and 
executioners were placed under them. 
Under the Empire it was aleo their duty 
to burn offensive books! (4) Tresvirt 
méneiales (three men for the mint), who 





4 [See Fuusset on Cicero, Pro lwentio 60.) 
vv 
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had, under the Republic, the superinten- 
dence of the coinage of gold and silver, 
under the Empire that of the copper cur- 
rency only. (6) Quattuorvird vits in urbe 
purgandis (four men for cleansing the 
atreets in the city). And (6) Duovirt vtis 
exira urbem purgandis (two for cleansing 
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under - magistratea became vigintiviri 
(twenty men). Thess were chosen from 
the knights, and the office of the viginti- 
virate served as the preliminary step to the 
qussstorship. 

Vilicus. The Latin term for the steward 
of an estate, (See Vina and SLAVES.) 











1) * vita MaRTia. 
‘Qdars} painting from Pumyen, Gel] and Gandy's Pompeians, pl. 00.) 





(2) * PLas oF WILLA BURURRAKA 
of M. Aryina Diimédés (Donaldgun’s Pompes, ri 1). 


1, door. 3, piralylinm, 3, tabtioxs, 
8, triangular cvait with cold bath. 8, 
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the streets outside the city), who were 
under the direction of the mdiles. Under 
Augustus the duoviri last named disap- 
peared as well as the guattuorvirt durt 
aicundo, and the collective name for the 


4 gallers, & acus 
‘deptdartum. 10, obfidérium, 


cout, 7, erypttportte; 
9 $Y bedrodia, "a, sons 


aller 
Villa. A Latin word signifying a 
pronerty in the country, consisting of a 
lock of buildings for habitation and for 
domestic purposes. With the decline of 
agriculture and with the growing preference 
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in favour of country-houses, there arose 
the distinction Retweon wile rratiee and 
villa urbana, The former served for agri- 
cultural 3 ths letter, so called 
because built in the town style of architec- 
tare, only for pleasure. Many villas were 
designed only for one of the two object, 
others brit aalt for tothe The villa 
fea ins epartmenta for the vtlicua, 
or steward (a trustworthy alave or freed- 
man, who had to euperintend 
watters), the book-keeper (actor), and the 
slaves, stalls, and etore-rooms. In the 
erection of the villa urbana, efforts were 
made to unite the charm of beautiful land- 
scape with the greatest comfort and con- 
‘venience, and to procure advantages which 
house in the town hemmed in on all sides 
by other houses could not always afford. 
Tt contained separate rooms and colonnades 
for summer and winter, the former facing 
the north, the latter the south; baths, 
rooms set apart for physical exercises, 
library, and art collections. Ontside were 
parks, preserves fish-ponds, aviaries, etc. 
the end of the Republic, and still 
more under the Empire, luxury in such 
establishments reached its highest point. 
(In Pliny’s Letters, v 6, we have an ela- 
rate description of his Tuscan villa ; and, 
in ii 17, » minute account of his villa at 
Laurentum, on the coast of Latium. The 
accompanying cuts give @ view of a villa 
amdrina (fig, 1) and @ ground-plan of a 
villa suburbana (fig. 2)]. 

‘Vinilia. A wine festival kept by the 
Romans in honour of Jupiter twice every 
year: (1) on April 28rd (Vinalia pridra), 
when the wine of the previous year was 
broached, and a Hibation from it poured on 
the sod; and (2) on August 19th (Vinalia 
rustica, the country festival of wine), when 
sacrifice was made for the ripening grapes. 
‘With both festivals was associated the wor- 
ship of Venus, who, aa goddess of gardens, 
had vineyards also under her protection. 

Vinéa. A shed used by besieging armics 
to protect themselves against the missiles 
of the enemy. (See StraEs.) 

Virbins. An Italian god, identified with 
Hippilftos, who was raised to life by 
Asolaping, and worshipped together wit 
Diana as presiding genius of the wood and 
the chaze. (Cp. Diana and Hippo.yres.) 

Virgilius. VERGIL. 

Virtas, The Romen personification of 
bravery in war. (See Honos.) 

Vis. The Roman legal term for acts 
of violence. In earlier times offences of 
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this kind were included under the head of 
Serine (g.) and high treason (se 
ag). A special offence termed sie, 
including disturbances of the peace, violent 
attacks upon the magistrates and the Senate, 
and the illegal use of weapons, was first 
taken cognisance of by the law of Plautias, 
89 nc., and a special standing court estab- 
lished todeal with it. (See Quxatio.) The 
penalty wag cription (interdictts de 
& igis), Afterwards more serious casce 
of vis, which had meanwhile become subject 
to civil process, came to be considered as 
criminal offences, end were punished with 
confiscation of the third part of one’s pro- 
pe aud disqualification for public offices. 
nder the Empire the penalties were in- 
creased to death or exile. 

Vitravins Pollié (Marcus), A military 
engineer who flourished in the time of 
Julius Cesar and Augustus, In his old 
age Octavia, the sister of Augustus, pro- 
cured him @ pension. The leisure thus 
acquired he employed in composing a work 
on architecture in ten books (De Architec- 
tara), drawn from Greek sources and from 
his own experience, This work, the only 
one of the which has come down to 
us from ancient times, wes composed be 
tween 16-14 B.c, and dedicated to Augustus. 
The first seven books treat of architect 
proper G, architecture in gene: 

ling-materials; iii, templo-buil 

orders of architecture; v, publio buildings; 
vi, private buildings in town and in the 
count vii, ornamentation of buildings) ; 
book vili, of water and waterways; ix, of 
the construction of water-clocks; x, of 
machines, Although the author is proud 
of bis sccomplishments, they do not include 
a capacity for giving his subject a scientific 
trestment. His method of expression is not 
seldom obscure and unintelligble; some- 
times it is artificial and distorted; some- 
times vulgar, An anonymous excerpt from 
the work is still preserved under the title 
De Diversts Fabricis Architecténtce. 

Voleanus (better than Vulcamus), The 
Italian god of fire end of the art of forging 
and smelting; corresponding to, and identi- 
fied with, the Greek Héphestus. As god 
of the forge, be also bears the name 
Mulciber, the softener or smelter of metal. 
‘As a beneficent god of nature, who ripens 
the fruit by his warmth, he is the husband 
of the Italian goddess of spring, Mais or 
Mairsta, who ‘od the sacrifices offered 
dy his priest, the flamen Voleandils, after 
he had become identified with Hephestus. 








ii, 
iv, 
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‘Venus, who is identified with Aphrodite, 
was regarded ag his wife. Among his 
Trinest ome the amest noteworthy is 
that called Voledndl, a level space raised 
above the surface of the Cém{tIum, and 
serving as the hearth of the spot where 
the citizens’ assemblies were held. His 
chief festival, the Volcanalia, was kept on 
August 28rd, when certain fish were thrown 
into the fire on the hearth, and races were 
held in the Circus Flaminiug, Sacrifices 
were offered to him as god of metal-work- 
ing on May 23rd, the day appointed for a 
cleansing of the trumpets used in worship 
(titbtlustrium). As lord of fire he was 
also the god of conflagrations; hence his 
temples were built outside the city, while 
his temple in Rome was situated in the 
Compus Martius, Juturns (q.v.) and Stata 
Mater, who causes fires to coaso, were wor- 
shipped with him as goddesses who protect | 
from fires, and 2 public sacrifice was offered 
to them and him at the festival of the 
Voleanatia. (Cp, Hurnestas.) 

Volturnus. ‘TIBERINUS, 

Vopincus. A Roman historian, (See 
Scriprores Historie August.) 

Véta. Religious vows were extraordi- 
nerily common among the Romans both in 
public and private life. Public vows (vota 
publica) were sometimes extraordinary, 
sometimes ordinary. As regards the former, 
a religious vow was uttered in times o! 
need, ee rape the State, to the 

ot that, if the gods averted the dai 
and caused the Prosperity of the State 10 
remain unimpsired for the next five or 
ten years, a special thank-offering would be 
pis. them, consisting of presents of cattle, 
large sacrifices, banquets (lectisternia), a 
tithe of the booty, a temple, games, oto. 
In older times a vér sacrum (g.v.) was also 
promised, ‘These vows were drawn up in 
writing under the direction of the pontt- 
Flees, recited by the pontifer maxtmus, 
‘and privately rehearsed after him by o 
consul or prastor, The pontifer then put 
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awny the document in the presence of wit- 
nesses, for purposes of reference when the 
vow was executed. Ordinary vows for 
the good of the State were offered on the 
Capitol by the higher officials on entering 
office (the consuls on January 1st) and on 
leaving for their province. This waa called 
the whtarum nuncitpatio. After 30 B.c. 
a special votum was offered up for the 
welfare of the emperor and his family, on 
January 8rd. Down to the 7th century 
A.D. both in Rome and throughout the 
Empire, this day, which was itself called 
‘votum, was kept as a holiday by all bodies 
both civil and religious. 

Under the Empire vows were regularly 
made for longer periods of time (five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty years, vota guinquenndlta, 
dicennalia, quindecennatia, vicennalia). 
Besides these there wore extraordinary vota 
for the return and safety of the emperor, the 
accouchement of the empress, the birthday 
and accession day of the emporor, and the 
liko, Private vows (vota prtvata) were 
made on the most varied occasions, They 
might be solemnly offered in a temple, or 
made suddenly in times of momentary 
peril, In the former cae # sealed writing 
containing the vow was fautened to the 
knees of the god’s image, and then taken 
by the priest of the temple into his 
keeping, to be opened at the proper time. 
In the latter case, if the prayer was ful- 
filled, the vow had to be most wcrupuloualy 
executed, The offering was generally ac- 
companied by a votive tablet, which was 
placed on the walls of the temple, and 
contained an ingeription or a relief or o 
Picture relating to the vow. Thus ship- 
wrecked mariners offered painted repre- 
sentations of the wreck in the temples of 
Neptune or Isis [Horace, Odce iB, 13-16; 
Persius, i 90]. 

‘Vuloinus. See VoLcanus. 


Vuleitius Gallicinus. A Roman his- 
torian. (See Scurprores Hisrosa 
AvausTz.) 
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War Dance. See Pyrrutc Dance. 

Warfare. (1) Greek. The distinctively 
warlike people emong the Gresks were the 
Spartanz, whose whole life from early 
youth to advanced age was spent in the 
continual practice of martial exercises, 
Even the meals shared in common by all 
Spartans who had attained the full rights 


of citizens, were arranged with reference 
to military service. (See Syssrria.) Owing 
to constant practice in military exercises 
of every possible kind, the Spartan army 
possessed a dexterity in the handli of 
wepans, and @ tactical edncation, which, 
combined with their lofty sentiment of 
military honour, for » long period ensured 
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their supremacy over the other Greck 
races, The duty of service, which 
with the twentieth year, and admitted of 
no exceptions, did “not terminate until 
‘capacity for service came to an end; but 
with hin sixtieth year the soldier became 
exempt from foreign service. Originall: 
the beavy-armed infantry, or hoplites, con- 
sisted solely of Spartans; but even at the 
Lime of the Persian Wara, sid ide with 
the Spartans, whose troops in their larger 
divisions were termed léchoi, the périect 
also served as soldiers, but’ in separate 
divisions, The helots who accompanied 
the army served as personal attendants to 
the hoplites (sce H¥pasrist#), and as light- 
armed troops in battle, A picked corps of 
the hoplites, specially employed as a royal 
Dody-guard, were those known aa hij 
(horsemen) composed of 300 Spartans under 
thirty yeara of age, who wero selected by 
the three hippagréte, and commanded by 
them. A peculiar corps of lighter infantry 
was formed from the Scirita (the inhabitants 
of the district of Sciritis), who were spo- 
cially employed on the out-post service of 
the camp; they were uyed as scouts on the 
march, and in battle had their position as- 
signed them on the left wing. TheSpartans 
also kept up a fleet, in which the helots were 
employed as marines and oarsmen ; in cases 
of great emergeucy they were transformed 
into heavy-armed soldiers and served in the 
army, after which they received their free- 
dom. (See Neopamopgis.) From the end of 
‘the 6th century 2.c. the Lacedamonian army 
was divided into six more, each commanded 
by a polemarch. Owing 'to their steadily 
decreasing numbers the Spartans only 
formed the nucleus of the battalions, whi 
wore brought up to their full complement 
by the addition of perieci. The officers, 
however, were exclusively Spartans, and the 
pice of honour was always reserved for thet 

dy. In military expeditions the troops 
often consisted of periect, néidamddéts, 
allies, and mercenaries, while the Spartans 
acted only ea officers (sce XENAGos) and 
members of the royal staff. On thecavalry, 
which only played a subordinate part among 
the Spartans, see Hippzis. The 
bad the command of the veterans in time of 
war. In the earlier times the kings divided 
the supreme authority; but after 612 B.C. 
one alone commanded, unless the cirom- 
stances of the case required more than ons 
general. The fiest was commanded by 
‘auarchot. 

‘Among the Athenians the citizens of the 
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first three clases were sloas oligible as 
ites, and they were ol accordin; 

to Unor ln, the pawns 
hippeis, and zeugtt@ ; the fourth cles, the 
thets, were freed from service, and were 
only exceptionally employed at sea, but 
sometimes as lightarmed troops on land. 
They were very rarely heavily armed, and 
wore always remunerated at the expense 
of the State. The age of military service 
extended from the eighteenth to the sixtieth 
year; there were thus forty-two classes of 
age, and every man was mustered in » 
cortain list (kdtdlsgds) under the name of 
the archon eponinius under whom he had 
first attained the age of service! The 
first two of these classes were only em- 
ployed (as péripotoi) to patrol the frontiers, 

‘oreign wervice began in the twentieth 
yenr. From these clowsos, which were 
‘on each occasion called out by a special 
vote of the people, only eo many a8 
were absolutely necessary were taken ont 
of each of the ten phijla or tribes. The 
members of the Council, and probably all 
other officials, were exempt from service. 
The men who were levied wero enrolled, 
according to their phyla, in ten battalions, 
taxvis (see TaxiaRcHvs), which are som 
times called phyl@, while their subdivisions 
are called Wchoi. On the occasion of a 
levy the troops were sometimes equipped 
by the aid of the aliens resident in Attica 
(see Meteect), and also, in the days of the 
earlier Attic confederation, by means of the 
contingents contributed by the allies. It 
was the hoplites who wore benefited by 
this equipment. From the time of Pericles, 
and during the Peloponnesian War, the 
cavalry recived pay and maintenance 
money, usually amounting in all to 4 obols 
(6id.)'a day. The State also allowed pay 





and maintenance for the horseman's per- 
sonal attendant. On the Athenian cavalry, 
which was more important than the Lace- 

‘As to the fleet, 


dsmonian, sec Hrrreis. 





trans, 
Cr OF Tikens "ia, a distinction “in ‘drawn 
between the archon of the year in which service 


and the donjmus, who waa one of the 
Pease eponymes te haliion (the agea of mili 
tary service), Who these eponymot were is un- 
‘certain; possibly (se suggested by Mr. Kenyon) 
they were forty-two heroes of the igenlary 
history of Athena. In any cave they moat not 
‘be confounded either with the eponymous heroes 
who gave theirnames to the ten tribes instituted 
‘by Clisthtnts, or with the archon eponymns, who 
gave bis name to the sear in which he was chief 
‘srobon.} 
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on which Athens mainly relied in time of 
war, the Council (see Bouts) had to see 
that « certain number of vessels of war 
were built annually. The supervision of 
the ships in the docks (n2eria) was exer- 
cised by ® special board, the ten eptméleter 
of the neoria. It was their duty to consign 
the vessels, with the equipments allowed 
by the State, to the trierarcha (sce Let- 
‘TOURGIA), wealthy citizens who undertook 
to complete the equipment of the vessels, to 
provide sailors and oarsmen, and to take the 
command over them; while the inarines, 
the ¢pibdtai, were under their own com- 
mandera. The afrdfegot (q.v.) held the 
chief command over the fieet as well as 
over the land forces. 

In most of the other Greok etates the 
hoplites, consisting of wealthy citizens, 
formed the main strength of the army, and 
generally helped to turn tho scale in en- 
gagements in which the light-armed troops 
and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought in the phdlanz (q.v.), in closely 
serried lines eight deep. The pick of the 
troops were stationed on the right wing as 
the post of honour, to advance to meet the 
foe amid the singing of the pean. When 
at & distance of about 200 yards, at the 
signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle- 
cry (didla) and charged either at s run or 
at quick march, It was only the 
who slowly advanced at an even pace and 
to the sound of flutes. Requesting per- 
mission to bury the dead was the formal 
admiguion of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory waa a trophy composed of the 
armour captured from the defeated side. 
‘Tt was usual to join battle on ground which 
‘was suitable for the phalanx. The Pelopon- 
nesian War was the means of introducing 
many innovations, including the formation 
of a regular force of light infantry, called 
péltastee (g.v.), Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of 
Greek warfare was the famous retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, thefirst important mercenary 
army among the Greeks which tried to make 
the phalanx of hoplites suit the ground 
better, and to utilize at the same time the 
light infantry, or peltasts, and the gymnetés 
(spearmen, ‘bowmen, and. slingers). ptt 
crités, the first distinguished general of 
mercenary troops, introduced a lighter 
equipment by substituting a small pelfa for 
the heavy shield, adopting a longer sword 
and spear, lighter shoea, and a linen corslet. 

In the course of the 4th century 2.0. the 
army composed of civilians gave way more 
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and more to the mercenary army, which, by 
its intimate knowledge of the use of its 
weapons gained an immense advantage in 
actual war. (See Mercenaries.) An im- 
portant novelty was oblique battle-order, 
the discovery of Epiminéndas. In this the 
great mass and strength of the hoplites was 
drawn up in considerable depth on one of 
the two wings, without any expansion of 
the front. The hoplites could thus make 
vigorous attack on the centre of the enemy’s 
wing, whilst the true centre and other wing 
of the assailants was held in reserve, with 
a view to advancing leter to crush the 
enemy, 

The Macedonian method of warfare, in- 
vented by king Philip IT and his son 
Alexander, was founded on the Greek 
military organization adapted to Moce- 
donian’ requirements. For this purpose 
that organization was duly developed, and 
the different parts of the army, the in- 
fantry and cavalry, light and heavy-armed 
troops, militery levies, allies and mercenary 
troops, were blended together into a far 
freer and more effective system than the 
Greeks ever attained in their art of war. 
In point of numbers the strongest com- 
ponent part of the Macedonian army, a8 
elsewhore, was the heavy and light infantry. 
The former consisted of the pezcterot, a 
body of Macedonians of free but not noble 
origin, correaponding to the Greek hoplites, 
‘but not go heavily armed. Like the ho 
lites, they fought in » phalanx, but this 
was generally deeper than theirs, being 
eight and afterwards sixteon men deep. 
They fell into six tazeis, corresponding 
to the number of the districta of Mace- 
donia, each of which was rey 
one taza, (See further under PHALANX.) 
The hgpaepiste (g.v.) were the equiva- 
Tent of the Hellenic peltasts, and were a 
standing corps of 3,000 mon. Besides 
these there were strong contingents of 
other kinds of light infantry, especially 
spearmen and archers. While in the 


ander took with him on his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and consisted of an eqasl number of 
heavy end light cavalry. (See farther under 
Hirrars) The central point in the great 
battles of Alexander was the phalana ; on 
the right of this were placed the hypas- 
piste, the heavy and light Macedonian 


the spearmen, and archers; on the 
left, ged ‘Thracian peltasta, the Hellenic can- 
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tingent of cavalry, together with the Thee- 
sslian cavalry, and light troops and horsemen 
and archers.” The two wings were reckoned 
from the centre of the Potlanx; the right 
being generally reserved for the attack, and 
led by the king. The light troops began 
the attack, which was followed up by the 
heavily armed Macedonian cavalry sup 
ported by the Aypaspiste. The hoavy 
infantry came up in detachments to keep 
the line unbroken, and formed an oblique 
battlearray. Thus the main attack was 
made by the heavy cavalry, and no longer 
by the phalanx, as with the Greeks. The 
phalanx formed instead a solid centre of the 
whole array, which it was impossible for the 
enemy to break through, and which, in the 
event of its making the attack, was perfectly 
irresistible, 


infantry formed the centre of the battle 
array, but less with a view to its taking 

t in the attack than to lengthen out the 
formation and give it a solid basis, The 
battle was decided by the wings, which 
were composed of cavalry, one wing being 
destined the attack, while the other 
remained on the defensive. The light 
infantry, and the elephants (g.v.) used by 
the Diadochi in war, were incidentally 
‘brought to bear as octasinn required, more 
especially to cover the preparatory move- 
ments of the cavalry on the attacking 


wing. 

In the course of the Srd century 34, the 
cavalry declined in numbers and impor- 
tance; and the heavy-armed infantry, 
which was now armed with the long 
sarissa even in Greece itself, became in- 
creasingly effective, The phalanx was 
used independently for purposes of attack, 
and this attack was generally decisive. 
During this century, large standing armies 
of mercenary troops became common. In 
Greece proper, the only army of importance 
at this time was that of the Achwan League, 
after its reorganization by Philopemén. 
Greek warfare succumbed in the le 
with the Romans, mainly because the 
limitations attaching to the tactics of the 
phalanx were ill-suited to 2 hand to hand 
engagement, (See LEGIon; and cp. CasTRA, 

, SACRAMENTOM, and STiPENDIUM. 
See aleo Stmcus and Suir.) 

War Gods. (1) Greek. See Apes and 
Ewvo (1). 

(2) Roman. See Mars and Beiwona (1). 

War Tribunes. See Terwuxt Marrow. 

‘Wetchmen. See Vicrues and Vicii12. 


Under the Diddéchi, or suc- ‘ 
cessors of Aloxander, the phalanx of heavy ‘ 
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Water-clock. Sce Cirpaypra. 

Weapons. The weapons of attack and 
defence employed by the Greexs of historic 
imes are essentially the same as those 
with which the Homeric heroes appear 
equi] in an earlier age. The changea 

ually introduced, especially after the 
Fenian Ware, tended tor make the grout 
ighter and to give ter power of move- 
ment to the combetanta, Vor defensive 
armour they used a helmet (g.v.); & 
cuirase (see THORAX); 8 girdle (zoma) of 
leather or felt, covering the lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle 
of the thighs. Somotimes this consisted 
of narrow strips called pterjges (wings 
arranged either mn single or doable rows, an 
covered with metal, Sometimes it was a 
complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves (knémts) covered the front part 
of the legs from the ankles to just above 
the knee, and consixting of flexible metal 
plates or leather fastened behind with 
buckles. The weapons of defeuce were 
completed by the shield (g.v.). 

For offensive weapons they had, beside 
the sword (g.v.), the lance (dirit), five to 
seven feet long. This was of iron, some- 
times broader, sometimes narrower, and 
sometimes hooked and with an iron joint 
on the butt end which served to fix the 
spear more easily in the ground, or could 
be used as an offensive weapon when the 
regular head waa broken off, The cavalry 
used a shorter Jance {paltin) for hurling 08 
well as thrusting; this was much shorter 
than the Macedonian sarissa (g.v.). The 
other weapons of attack were javeling 
(dkontiin) of different izes, the longer 
kinds of which were hurled by means of a 
thong (see Gymwastics, fig 1), bows end 
arrows (sce Bows), and alings (g.v.). On 
the equipment of the different kinds of 
troops, see GyaneTa, Hiprxis, HoriiTes, 
PEUTASTA. 

‘Among the Romans the full equipment 
of defensive armour similarly consisted of 
helmet (q.v.), cuirase (sce Lorica), greaves 
(ocrea), and shield qe) ‘With regard to 
the greaves, it must be noted thet in later 
times the infantry wore them only on the 
right foot, which was unprotected by the 
shield, 


Besides the scord (9.v.), the horse and 
foot of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance (sce Hasra). It was 
only the Hight-armed troops that fought 
with javeling ond slings. ‘Then the pilum 
(qv) was introduced fret for » part and 
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finally for the whole of the legion. Thia 
was the missile which the Romans horled 
at the commencement of an engagement, 
before coming to close quarters with 
their swords. For fuller details on the 
changes that took place in the Roman 
arms see Leqton. Hows were not a 
national Roman woapou, and were only 
used by their allies, On the engines of 
war, éc¢ ARTILLERY. 

Weaving was practised among Grecks 
end Romane from the earliest times. They 
regarded Athéné and Minerva rexpectively 
a8 the inventress of spinning and woaving, 
together with the distaff and spindle. 
Tho weaving of wool way more especially 
panmed, becnuse the original (and down to 
late times the ordinary) dress of Greeks and 
Romans was of that material. From the 
earliest date working in wool formed part 
of the household duties of women, who 
either wove with theirown hands thegreater 
part of the clothing necessary for ordinary 
Use, or superintended its manufacture by 
their slaves, Apart from the coarse fabric 
used by the Jower classes and slaves, the 
only articles made by tradespeople were 
costly woven stuffs, euch as coverlet 
carpets, curtaing, etc. the manufacture 
which demanded greater practice and more 
complicated procesuas. 

In spinning, the woman held the distaff 
(Gr. elakite; Lat. célus) wrapped about 





‘WOMAN SPINEING. 
(Pawe-painting.) 


with carded wool in her left band or under 
the left arm, or fixed it in her girdle. 
With the right she drew ont and twisted 
the fibres, and attached them to the spindle 
(Gr. atraktds; Lat. fasus), The latter was 
caused to revolve rapidly, and ita rotation 
‘was made more rapid and steady by means 
of aamall wheel called the whorl (vortt- 
cellum), fitted to its lower extremity. 
‘When the spindle was full, what was wound 
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was taken off and placed in the spinning 
basket (Kelitthie). 

For weaving, the oldest looms were 

ight with a vertically inserted . 
baked which the weaver hed to draw the 
woof by pasiing backwards and forwards 
serors the loom. After the introduction of 
the improved horizontal loom (supposed to be 
an invention of the Egyptians), at which the 
weaver worked sitting, the old-fashioned 
loome were retained in Ttaly only for 
weaving flax and for making what wad 
called the téntca recta, According to 
long-established onstom, the boy put this on 
when receiving the tiga of manhood ; and the 
bride alo assumed it on the evening before 
her wedding. As a rule only plain stuffa 
were woven in lengths, and only thoue of 
onecolour were in general use; but patterns 
were also worn, The ancients were also 
inventors of the peculiar art of weaving in 
colours, the technique of which the Greeks 
had very early borrowed from the Orientals, 
since ‘the Homeric women are well ac- 

uninted with it [Zl xiv 178; xxii 440). 
ey were no lesa skilled in weaving in 
|, Which alo came from the East, The 
principal place for wilk-weaving was, till 
the time of Pliny [N. H. xi 77}, the Greek 
island of Cés, where the fine, transparent 
Coan fabrics were made from the cocoons 
imported thither, Silk-stuffy imported by 
various means from China were also 
taken to pieces, coloured, and then worked 
up with lincu yarn, cotton-wool, or sheop’s 
wool to half-nilk stuffs, called sertcw vestés. 
Stuffs entirely of silk first came into use in 
the 3rd century a.D. 

‘Wills. (1) Amongst the ATHENIANS, & 
testator was not allowed, in default of legi- 
timate heirs, to bequeath his property to 
one not of his own family. (See GunnkT#.) 
Tt was Solon who first legislated for the re- 
moval of this restriction, which custom, how- 
ever, continued tomaintain. Solon, however, 
granted free testamentary powers ouly in 
those cases where there were no legitimate 
sons. If there were any such sons, & 
will could only be made in favour of other 
persons in the event of the sons dying before 
their majority. If a father had daughters 
only, he could make a will in favour of other 

ns only on condition that they married 

is danghters, Children, born out of wed- 
who hed not been legitimized, were 

only allowed to have a legacy bequeathed 
them, which was not to exesed 1,000 drachma 
(£88) in amount, Besides pereona under 
age or of unsound mind, these who held 
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an official post, and had not yet rendered an 
account of their administration, were con- 
sidered incapable of making a will. The 
will, when drawn up, was sealed in tha 
presence at witnesses ud deposited with 
& responsible m in order that it might 
be opened, leo. i crseanse af 
immediately on the death of the testator, in 
cago he might have given any special direc- 
tions for his funeral. 

(2) Amongst the Romans the most ancient 
form of will is the testdmentum cdmitts 
calatis, called thus, because it was drawn 
up in the patrician comitia calata (g.v.) at 
which the pontifex was present, Besides 
this form, of which only patriciana could 
avail themselves, one which plebeians could 
use was introduced in the time of the kings, 
the testamentum in procinct®. This con- 
sisted in a verbal declaration made by a 
soldier, who was a citizen, in the presence 
of three or four of his comrades, while 
the general was taking the euspices before 
joining battle. Both these Tomy were 
superseded by the testamentum per ws et 
libram or per Familie manctpattonem, 
called mancipatio (q.v.), on account of the 
procesdings observed on the occasion. By 
‘means of a feigned sale the testator handed 
over his fortune (familia) to a feigned 
purchaser (familia emptor fidactartus) in 
the presence of six witnesses, on condition 
that he divided it among those nominated 
ag the testator’s ae on his death. This 
process wes simplified in later times, ol- 
though, for the sake of form, the familia 
emptor was retained; but a single person 
was eppointed heir, and charged with the 
duty of paying the individual legacies, Hf 
the testamentary disposition was delivered 
in writing, as was regularly the case, the 
witnessea sealed the will, and each one 
signed his name near tho seal. The deed 
‘was deposited with a friend or in # temple, 
‘or with the Vestal Virgins, and, after it 
had been opened in due course, a copy was 
made and the original placed in the public 
archives, 

The form of the pretorian will was still 
simpler. It was sealed before the pemioe 
in the presence of seven witnesses. the 
time of the emperors, soldiers enjoyed the 
privilege of making wills in any form they 
pleaged, which were perfectly valid if the 
soldier died in the service or within the 
first year of leaving it. The testamentum 

es et Libram was abolished in 489 ap. 
Theodosius I, and the form of the 
pretorian will was changed to the simple 
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one of the Justinian law, by which » mean 
could legally register his will. The right 
of making a will (its testamenti facttonis) 
was only possessed by independent Roman 
citizens and Vestal Virgine, and only those 
women besides who, by the death of the 
person in authority over them, had come 
into the possossion of legal rights (aitt farts), 
though only with the approval of their 
guardians, (See Tutor.) Sons who were 
under parental control were granted the 
privilege under Augustus as a reward for 
their services in the field (pécaltum cas- 
trensé), Under Constantine it was granted 
88 8 reward to persons holding a civil office. 

Slaves and those who were not Romans 
(perégrini) had not the right of making a 
will, yet the former might be testamentary 
heirs, if they received their freedom at the 
same time, and the latter might recoive a 
bequest in trust. In order to prevent the 
accumulation of property in the hands of 
women, the Lex Véconia (169 w.0,) forbade 
women being appointed heirs [m cases where 
the testator’s property exceeded £1,000], but 
permitted them to receive a legacy that did 
notexceed half the amountof the inheritance, 
In the interest of blood relations the Lex 
Falctdia (40 B.C.) established that only three- 
quarters of the heritageshould be distributed 
in legacies, and that at least one-quarter 
should fall to the share of the natural heir. 
Angustus ordained that unmarried (caltbes) 
and childless (ori) persons should only 
inherit from relations within six degrees. 
The former in particular wore to be deprived 
of the whole of their bequests, unless they 
married within a hundred days; the latter 
were only to receive half; he also Jaid a tax 
of five per cent. on testamentary property. 
Not to be mentioned in tho will was tan- 
tamount to being excluded from the in- 
heritance; it was however the custom to 
mention disinherited children oorsciany by 
name, and to add the reason for their being 
disinhorited. All those were considered 
the principal heire (heredes), who received 
shares that could be expressed in terms of 
a recognised fraction of the as, which was 
divided into twelve uncia@. The role heir 
was called heres ex asse ; the co-heirs, on 
the other hand, were designated according 
to the share of their inheritanca; for in- 
stance, herca ea trieute, heir toa third part, 
(See also INWERITANCE.) 

Winds were regarded by Greeks ond 
Romane alike as divine beings. In Homer, 
who only mentions the four chief winde, 
Béette (North), Zéphijrus (West), Hurus 
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(Hast), and Notue (Sovth), they are, accord- 
ing to one account [Od. x 1-76], committed 
by Zeus to the charge of Malus (9.0, 2). 
But elsewhere they appear as indepen- 
dent personalities, who, dwelling in Thrace 
(U1. ix 6, of Boreas and Zephyrusj, display 
their activity at the command of Zeus 

other gods, and are invoked by men with 
prayers and eacrifices [J2. xxiii 195]. 
Hesiod [Theog. 378] calls these winds chil- 
dren of Astreus and Eds, and distinguishes 
them as beneficent beings from the de 
structive winds, the children of TYphosts 
[Theog. 869] Some particular myths open 
only of Boreas and Zephyrus (9.v.), from 
whom, on account of theirawiftness, famous 
horses were supposed to be descended. 
Thus lin bn. xvi 150] the horses of Achilles 
are cal the children of Zeph and 
Pédarga, ons of the Harpies (sec TanPYLE.). 
The latter, in accordance with their original 
nature, are aleo deities of the wind, or 
rather of the storm. In historical times 
the cult of the winds in general, or that 
of Boreas or Ze, i i 
flourished at special 
Italy also they were held in much venera- 
tion, particularly the fractifying wind 
Favonius, which corresponded to Zephyrus. 
In Rome the tempests (tempestates) had a 
aanotuary of their own with regalar sacri- 
fices at the Porta Capena, which was 
founded in 269 3.c., in consequence of a 
vow made for the preservation of a Roman 
feet in s storm at sea, Romen generals 
when embarking usually offered prayers to 
potas Heer eninge re ogi to the 
other cast offerings and bloody 
sacrifices into the waves to propitiate them. 
To the beneficent winds white animals were 
offered, and those of a dark colour to the 
malignant equinoctial and winter storms. 
The victims were generally rams and lambs, 

In works of art the winds are usually 
represented with winged head and shoulders, 
open mouth, and inflated cheeks, The most 
noteworthy monument, from an artistic 
point of view, is the Tower of the Winds 
(q.v.) still standing in excellent preservation 
at Athens, on which eight winds are re- 
presented ( Ni; Katkias, NE,; 
Apelistes, E,; Eurus, 'S.E.; Notus, 8; 
Lips, 8.W.; Zephyrus, W.; Argestés or 
Setron, N.W.). 

Wine. From the very 
wine was the daily beverage of the Greeks, 
and was made in every Greek country, 
The best wes produced on the coasts and 
islands of the igean, such es Thiste, 
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Rhodes, Cypras, and, above all, Chits and 
Lesbis. 

The cultivation of the vine was common 
in Lower Italy before its colonization by 
the Greeks, and the Romans had vineyards 
in very early times, Wine was however 
long regarded as an article of luxury, and 
‘was limited in its use. The regular pro- 
duction of wine (the method of which was. 
imported from Greece, together with the 
finer varieties of vines) first came in with 
the decline of the cultivation of cereals. 
The home-grown wines were of little es- 
teem, as compared with the Greek, and 
especially the highly prized island wines, 
until the Ist century 5.¢, After this date 
the careful treatment of a number of 
Ttalian,and more particularly of Campanian 
brands (such as the Falernian, Cascitban, 
and Massic), procured for them the repu- 
tation of being the first wines of the world. 
‘They formed an important article of ex- 

not merely to the collective provinces 
of the Roman empire, Greece herself not 
excepted, but also beyond the Roman 
frontier. It was to the advantage of Italy 
that, in the western provinces, down to the 
8rd century A.D., the cultivation of the vine 
ubject to certain limitations, No new 
‘vine could be added to thore already 
existing, and the Italian vines could not be 
introduced, although Geul need meny 
varieties of wine. Under the Empire wine 
was the main article of prodace sud of trade 
in Itely, Greece, and Asia, and the wine 
merchants of Rome, who had, from the 
commencement of the 2nd century, formed 
two tions, one for the eastern and 
another for the western trade, held an 
important position. 








Ta the ist century 
there were already eighty famong brands in 
the Roman trade, Of this number Italy 
supplied two-thirds, 

e vine Waa partly on poles or 
ospalie artly on trees, especially on elms, 
which, "i the ground between —_ still 
used for agriculture, were planted at a 
distance of 40, sometimes of 20, feet apart. 
The grapes intended for manufacture into 
wine wore trodden with naked feet and then 

t under the press, The must was 
then immediately poured into large pitobed 
earthenware jars dor. puthds, Lat, daliam > 
see VESSELS). These were placed under 

in s wine-cellar, facing the north to 

yp them cool, and kept uncovered for a 
year in order to ferment thoroughly. The 
inferior wines which were of nogreatags were 
drank immediately from the jar [de dolio 
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haurtre ; Cicaro, Brutus 228), The better 
kinds, which were meant for” preservation, 
were poured into amphire. These were 
Closed with atone stoppers, sealed with pitch, 
clay, or gypsum, marked with a brand, fur- 
nished with a label giving their year and 
moasure (tesaira or néta), and placed in the 
apothecd. This was a room in the upper 
story, built by preference over the bath-room 
in order to catch the amoke from the fi 

and thua to make the wine more mellow. 

One method of improving the wine which 
was used in the Fast and in Greece was to 
keep the wine in goat-skins, because the 
leather tended to cause evaporation of the 
water. In Italy the wine-skins appear to 
have been only used in transport. ‘To 
duce flavour, strength, and bouquet, various 
means were employed, such as addiug gyp- 
sum, clay, chalk, marble, resin, pitch, and 
even sea water, the last being especially in 
use in Greece and Asia Minor, ‘wines 
were improved by being mixed with fine 
brands and good Jecs; adulteration was 
extremely common, The number of arti- 
ficial wines was very large; e.g. honey 
wine, raisin wine, and boiled must (the 
beverage of the common people and slaves), 
a poor drink prepared by pouring water on 
the remains of the pressed grapes. 

The place of our liqueurs was taken by 
flavoured wines, of which more then fifty 
kinds are mentioned. These were simply 
extracted from herbs, flowers, or sweet smoll- 
ing woods (thyme, myrtle, sweet rush, 
rose, hearts-case, pine-cones and pine-wood, 
cypress, etc.), or mixed with oils, such ag 
nard or myrrh. Thore were also wines made 
from fruits such a8 apples, pomegranates, 
pears, dates, figs, or malberries. In respect 
of colour three sorts of wine were dis- 
tinguished: the black or dark red (cdlor 
sanguintus and niger) which was con- 
sidered the strongest; the white (alvus), 
which was thought thin and weak; and the 
‘brown or amber-coloured (fulvus), which 
was considered particularly serviceable for 
promoting digestion, As in its ordinary 
treatment the wine often retained much 
sediment, it had to be made clear before 
it was drank. This was done sither with 

lk of or straining wine 
Through a cleth or Ra which was filled 
with snow to make it cool. Greeks and 
Romans alike generally drank their wine 
mixed with water. (Cp. MEALS.) 

Wine-god, See Dronyeus (Liber). 

Wisdom, Goddess of. Sec ATHENE and 
Minreva. 
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Wonders of the World. Seven ancient 
buildings or works of art, distingnished 
either for size or aplendour: viz. (1) the 
Egyptian pyramids; (2) the hanging gar- 
dens of Sémirimis’ at Babylon; (8) the 
temple of Artémis, st Ephesus; (4) the 
statue of Zeus (9.v.) by Phidyas, at Olympia; 
(6) the Mousdiéum (¢.v.) at Hilicarnassus; 
(6) the Colossus of Rhodes (see Cuanss, 2): 
and (7) the lighthouse on the island of 
Phards, off Alexandria in Egypt. 

Writing Materials. From an early dute 
the Greoks employed in the production of 
booko n paper prepared from the Bxyptian 
papjrus plant. This was probably manu- 
factured as follows: as many strips as 
possible of equal size were cut out of the 
cellular tissue of the stalk; these were 
laid side by side, and crossed by a second 
layer, The layers were firmly fastened 
together by being damped with size and 
pressed. The breadth of the scroll de 
pended on the height of the stalk, while ita 
length could be extended at pleasure. After 
the time of Augustus, the preparation of 
the papyrus by a process of bleaching was 
brought to such porfection that the bi 
Egyptian kind took only the third place. 
Under the Empire eight different kinds 
were distinguished, the two best of which 
were called the charta Augusta (only used 
for letters), and the charta Livia ; those 
were 10} inches broad, The worat kind 
was only used for packing. As a rule the 
papyrutrolls of moderate length were 
written only on oné side, and the writing 
was divided into columns. [Pliny, N. H. 
xiii 68-83], For the binding of the 
pay rolls, see Booxs, 

6 use of skins for the purposes of writ 
ing was at least as old an that of papyras. 
‘The finer method of ing them was, 
however, first disco during the first 
half of the 2nd century 8.0, at Pergimum, 
whence the name charta Pergdména, 
“parchment.” But as Iste as the lst 
century A.D. pap: was more generally 
employed, probably on account of ite 
greater cheapness; and it was not till the 
4th century that ehment came into more 
general use, as being more durable, and 
admitting of being written upon on both 

les. 

The pen was a split reed (cdldmus), the 
best being supplied by Egypt and Caidus 
in Cari 


in 

‘The ink datramentin) employed was a 
preparation resembling Indian ink, made 
of soot and gum, or of the juice of the 
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suttie-fish, Both of theae could be erased 
with a sponge, whereas ink made of oxide 


XANTHUS — XENOPHANES. 


together in the form of a book, (ee 
Diptycuon.) The writing materials most 
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of iron and gelinuts, which appears to have 
been introduced later, and to have been the 
only kind capable of being used for parcb- 
ment, left more or lesa clear traces behind, 
even if rubbed out with pnmice-stone. In 
ordinary lite people used for letters, notices, 
and rn en a also in schools, wooden 
tablets (tdbeilr) with a raised rim, within 
which was apread a thin layer of wax. On 
this the characters were scratched with the 
poiut of a metal or ivory instrument called 
4 sttlus ; they conld be effaced with the 
other eud of the instrament, which was 
bent or flattened out like @ paper-folder. 
‘Two or more such tablets could be fastened 


Xanthus. A Greek historian. (See 
‘LoaoGRapat.) 

Xénagés. The Spartan commander of the 
several contingents in the Peloponnesian 
League [Paseydides ii 75; Kenophon, Hell. 
iv 2 § 19]. 

Xénarchus. See SornRon, 

Xénéphinés. A Greek philosopher and 
poet, born about 670 nc, at Célépbon in 
Asis Minor. At the age of 25, after the 
conquest of his native city by the Persians, 
he was expelled from his home, and thence- 
forth led en unsettled and wandering life, 
in the course of which he recited his own 
pooma as rhapsodies, Accordingly, he lived 

rom time to time at the court of the 

arpelga at Athens, aut at that of 

férdn at Syracuse, and for a longer period 
at Zanclé and Catina in Sicily. Hie later 
years he apparently spont at Eléa(Lat. Vella) 
in South Italy, a colony of the Phoosans, 
in the founding of which he took part. In 
one fragment he describes himeelf as an 
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commonty employed among the Greeks and 
Bowane are shown in our cuta. 


old man of 92; according to another account, 
he lived to be more than 100. He is the 
founder of the Eleatic philosophy and of 
pantheiam, inasmuch as he combated the 
anthropomorphic view of the gods dominant 
in Homer and Hesiod, and in the Popular 
belief in general. He asserted the doctrine 
of a one all-raling divinity, who, as true 
existence, opposed to appearance or non- 
existence, as the One and the All, the 
Whole, undivided, unmoved, and eternal, 
underlies the universe and ia identical with 
it. He resembles man neither in form nor 
understanding; being all eye, all ear, all 
intellect, by the power of his mind and 
without extraneous effort he sways and 
governs sll things. 
Apart from two elegiac poems, we 
posses only fragments of the writings of 
jophanes : viz. part of the didactic poem, 
Concerning Nature, his principal work, 
which he himeelf recited; part of an epic 
poem on the founding of Colophon and 
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Elen; and fragments of the Silioi, or satires 
in which ho attacked the opposing views of 
poets and philosophers, 

Xéndphin. (1) The historian, son of the 
Athenian Gryllus, born about 431 3.0, He 
wos one of the most trusted disciples of 
Socrates. On the invitation of his friend, 
the Theban Gryllns, he betook himself in 
401 to Sardis, in order to make the acquain- 
tance of the younger Cyrus, end attached 
himself without any definite military rank 
to the Greek mercenaries, who formed the 
most important part of the force led by that 
Persian prince against his brother, king 
Artaxerzés. When Cyrus bad fallen in the 
bettle of Canaxa in’ Babylonia, and the 
Greek commanders had goon after been 
treacherously murdered by tho Persians, 
he undertook, together with the Spartan 
Chirisdphus, the leadership of the despair- 
ing forces of the Greeks, and effected the 
memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand 
from the heart of Mesopotamia through the 
high tablelands of Armenia to the coast of 
the Black Sea, and thence to Byzantium, ina 
manner as masterly as that in which he has 
himself described it. After he had helped 
the Thracian prince Seuthés to recover his 
paternal kingdom, he led the remainder of 
the army to join the Spartan commander 
‘Thimbron, who was at war with the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. Banished on this 
account from Athens, he remained in the 
Spartan service, accompanied king Agée!- 
Taus in his campaigns in Asia, then returned 
with him to Greece, and took part in the 
war against the Bootians and Athenians, 
and in the battle of Céronéa in 394, 

In gratitude for his services, the Spartans, 
at the conclusion of the war, gave him s 
country seat near Scillus, on the land which 
they had wrested from the Eleans, not far 
from Olympia. He employed hinself in 
agricultare, hunting, and the breeding of 
horses, and com some of his extant 
writings. When the Eleans, after the 
battle of Leuotra in 371, again took pos- 
session of Scillus, Konophon was expelled. 
He then settled at Corinth, where he re- 
mained after the repeal of bis sontence of 
banishment from Athens. In the battle 
of Mantinéa in 862 his sons Disdérus and 
Grylls fought in the Athenian army, and 
the former died a heroic death. Xenophon 
ended his life some time after the year 355, 
being more than eighty years of age. 

The principal works of Xenophon are; 
(1) the Anadazis, in seven books, a deecrip- 
tion, aa already mentioned, of the campaign 
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tom end the — of the Ten meee 
composed about twenty ars after 
the events narrated, but fourded on memno- 
rands made at the time, ag may be inferred 
from the minuteness and precision of its 
details. From the fact that Xenophon is 
always spoken of in the third P piel it hos 
been conjectured, without sufficient reason, 
that the writer was really the Syracusan 
‘Thémistgénés, whom Xenophon inciden- 
tally mentions as the composer of a history 
of the Retreat to the Sea, (2) The Hellz. 
nica, in seven books, The first two area 
continuation of the history of Thucydides 
from 411 to the end of the Peloponnesian 
‘War; and the third is an account of the reign 
of the Thirty Tyrants, their overthrow, oud 
the restoration by Thrua}bilua of the demo- 
cratic constitution at Athens. These are 
written in the form of annals. The remain- 
ing books, in which events related to each 
other are grouped together, give the rest of 
the history of Greece down to the battle of 
Mautinéa in 862, (8) The Cpropadtia (Gr. 
Karou paidcia), in sight books, containing 
the story of the education and life of Cyrus, 
resting on a historical foundation of facts 
thrown into an idealized form. It is, in 
fact, a political and philosophical romance, 
showing how, according to Socratic prin- 
ciples, one who is to be a ruler must be 
brought up, and how he must act when on 
the throne. (4) The Apimneméncumata, 
generelly called by the Latin title, Mcémd- 
rabuta (Memoirs), in four books, These 
‘are reminisconces of Socrates, and are a 
simple and faithfal delineation of bis work 
and teaching, composed after 398 B.C, with 
the object of defending Socrates against the 
charge of impiety towards the gods, and of 
corrupting the youth. It seoms probable 
that the work as preserved is op abridg- 
ment only, Shorter writings, handed down 
under the name of Xenophon, but the 
genuineness of, which is partly suspected, 
are (6) the Agés¥aus, a panegyric on 
Agesilaus II, king of Sparta, written acon 
after the king’s desth (861). (6) The 
Apology of Socrates. (7) The Sympistum 
(banquet), an extremely interesting descrip~ 
tion of a banquet, at which Socrates seta 
forth his views on beauty and love. This 
was the model of similar narratives by 
later writers, especially of the Symposium 
of Plato. (8) The Cecéndmtcus (on domestic 
economy), the most considerable of the 
smaller works, and continuation in some 
measure of the Memorabilia. It is a dis 
course of Socrates on the management of a 
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household, especially on husbandry, 

Hieron, a'dialogue between the peer 
nidés and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, on 
the burden of responsibility that weighs on 
the possessor of royal power, and on tho 
happiness caused by wisely administering 
it, (10) De Republica Lactdemontorumn 
(On the Spartan Constitution), a glorifi- 
cation of Sparta written soon after the 
battle of Qdrdnéa (B94), (11) De Vectt 
gallus (On the Revenues), composed aftor 
the conclusion of the Social War, and there- 
fore, if genuine, in the last yeara of Keno- 
phon’s life, containing suggestions to the 
Athenians for the improvement of their 
revenue, without oppressing the allies. (12) 
Hipparchtcua (Directions for an Athenian 
Commander of Cavalry in War and Peace), 
apparently written shortly before the battle 
of Mantinés in 862, (18) De Re Equestri 
(On the Management of the Horse), written 
for his youthful friends, with a consider- 
able degree of completeness, and much 
Revi! Knowledge of the subject. (14) 

‘he Cinégeticus (On the Chase); judging 
by its lively, spirited tone, one of his 
earliost works. A number of letters are 
ascribed to him, which are undoubtedly 
spurious, The same moust be paid of the De 

epublica Atheniensium (On the Athenian 
Constitution), which was apparently com- 
posed before B.c. 424 by an Athonian of 
oligarchical views. 

His atyle, like the man himself, is plain 
and simple, at times even insipid; it was 
exceedingly admired by the ancients on 
account of its natural charm, His Greek 





Zagréts. A name of Dionfsus (¢.v.). 

zéno (Gr. Zenon). aay Of Elta; born 
about 485 n.c., a disciple of the philoso- 
pher Parménidés, whose doctrine he sought 
to prove by indirect erguments. (Cp. 
Pautosopay). Of his writings only iso- 
lated fragments are preserved. 

(2) Of Cittium in Cyprus. He came in 
890 B.C. ag a merchant to Athens, and 
there, through the study of the writings of 
the Socratic philosophers, was to 
devote himself to philosophy. At first he 
attached himself to the Cynic philosopher 
Cratés, whose doctrine was, however, too 
unscientific to give him permanent satisfac- 
tion; he then studied under the i 
Stilpo, and the Academics Kénécrités and 
Poiémén, and founded about 310 a school of 
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is certainly not the purest Attic; but, 
tly on account of his long sojourn 
abroad, is frequently mixed with pootical 
tna dale words and forms, The 
ia, the (CEconomicus, ry 
Symposium are the most carefully elabo- 
retod of his writings, His practical and 
unimaginative nature shows itself also in 
the style of his historical and philosophical 
books. In the latter he appears throughout 
aaa moralist, with no talent for speculation, 
The former are entirely destitute of any 
grand leading idea, or any insight into 
the underlying connexion of events. They 
deal for the most part with what has a 
ractical interest only. His preterence 
Tor the Spartan character, which entirely 
controls his representation of the contem- 
history of Greece in the Hellenica, 

is also characteristic of the man, 

(2) A Greek romance-oriter of Ephesus, 
who composed towards the end of the 2nd 
century A.D. his Ephesian Stories, in five 
books, which in a light and aimple style 
describe the adventures of a young couple 
named Atheia and AbrocSmés. It has 
frequently served as a model for later 
romence-writers, especially for Chiriton, 
ond apparently also for Hélysdorus. 

Xiphés, The straight, two-edged eword 
of the Greeks. (See Sworn.) 

Xiithus. Brother of Adlus (g.v., 1), and 
husband of Crénsa, the daughter of Erech- 
theus; adoptive father of [dn (g.v.). 

Xyélé. The short, slightly curved, one- 
edged sword of the Spartans. (See 
Sworn.) 


jhilosophy of hia which received the 
Fame of Stoic from the Bea Pactie, where 
he held his discourses, After fifty-eight 
ears devoted to the teaching of philosophy, 
fe died st un advanced oge, Held in the 
highest honour by the Athenians. Of bis 
nimerous writings we possess only a few 
meagre fragments. His doctrine received 
its complete development from his fol- 
lowers Cléanthés and Chrysippua (See 
PHY.) 
zendbius. A Greek Sophist of Antioch, 
who lived at Rome as teacher of rhetoric 
in the first helf of the 2nd century B.0., 
and availing himself of the works of earlier 
‘writers, made « collection of proverbs, etill 
extant in an abridged form. 
Zanddbtus. The first considerable philo- 
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Togical critic of the Alexandrian school. 
He came from Ephesus, and lived in the 
first half of the 3rd century B.0. at Alex- 
andria as tutor to the wons of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and superintendent of the 
library founded by that king. He under- 
‘took the first critical edition of the Homeric 
poems, and thus laid the foundation for the 
works of Aristphinés of Byzantium, his 
moat celebrated popil, and of Aristarchus, 

Zphyrus, The West Wind, son of 
Astraus and Eés, the messonger of spring, 
and the lover of the flower-goddess Chloris, 
who bere to him Carpus, the god of fruit. 
Spurned by the beautiful Hysointhus (q.v.), 
he caused his death, by blowing the quoit 
of his rival Apollo against his heed. The 
Romana identified him with Favontus, the 
drooze of epringtide. In art he is ropre- 
sented es partly unclothed, and carrying 
flowers in the folds of his robe. 

Zétés. Son of Boréas and Orithyia, end 
brother of Calats (ap). 

Zéthus. Son of Anti5pé (9-v., 1) and of 
Zeus, brother of Amphién and husband of 
Aédin. (Cp. Atpon and Ampaion.) 

Zeugitw, The third of the property- 
classes into which the citizens of Athevs 
were distributed by Sélén, (See SoLoNtAN 
Constitution and Ersrxora.) 

Zeisa, The greatest god in the Greek 
mythology ; according to the common } 
the eldest son of Cronus (Krénds) and Rhéa, 
hence called Crintdés, According to & 
myth indigenous to Crete, he was the 
youngest son, and Rhea, in dread of Cronus, 
who had swallowed all his previous children, 
bore him secretly in a cave of the island, 
where he was suckled by the goat Amalthea 
(q.v.), while the Caratés (q.0.) drowned the 
cries of the child by the clash of their 
weapons; but Rhea ontwitted Cronus by 
giving him a stone to ewallow instead. 
‘When he was grown up, Zeus married 
Metis (av, who, by means of ® charm, 
compelled Cronus to disgorge the children 
he had swallowed. When, with the help 
of his brothers and sisters, Poseiddn, Hadés, 
Hestia, Damétér, and Hérs, he had over- 
thrown Cronus and the Titans, the world 
was divided into three parts, Zous obtaining 
heaven, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the 
lower world ; the sarth and Olympos being 
appointed for the common possession of all 
the three. Bat the king of the gods is 
Zeus, whose power, es Homer says, is 
greater than thst of all the other gods 
together. 7 

Next to him, but in a subordinate 
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position, stands, ag queen of the gods, his 
sister and consort Hera, the mother of 
Arés, Héphmastus, and Habs, who was re- 
garded as pre-eminently his rightfal wife. 
Not incompatible with this however was 
the ides that the marriage with Hera was 
the earlicst of a series of marriages with 
other goddeuses: first, according to Hesiod, 
with Metis, whom he swallowed, in order 
to bring forth Athéné from his own head ; 
then with Thimia, the mother of the Hours 
and the Fates; afterwards with Eurjnimé, 
the mother of the Graces; Demoter, the 
mother of Perséphing; Mnémdsyns, the 
mother of the Moses; and Létd, the mother 
of Apollo aud Artémis. The fact that 
still later, in Dédéna, Didné, the mother of 
Aphrddité, was also honoured as the wife 
ot Zeus, shows the origin of tho legend. 
Originally different wives of Zeus were 
recognised in the different local cults, 
‘When the legend of the marriage with Hera 
had become the predominant one, an attempt 
was made to harmonize the different ver- 
sions of the story by the supposition of 
successive marriages, the same wa 
the loves of Zeus with half-divine, hali- 
mortal women, of whom Alcméné, the 
mother of Hériclés, was said to be the last, 
were originally rural legends, which de- 
rived the descent of indigenous divinities, 
like Hermés and Dionfsus, or of heroes an 
noble families, from the highest god; and 
not until they had become the common pro- 
perty of the whole Greek people, which was 
tically the case as early as the time of 

[omer, could the love affairs of the greatest 
of the gods become the theme of those 
mythical stories which are so repugnant 
to modern taste. 

‘The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit, dyaus, 
the bright sky) identifies him as the god of 
the sky and its phenomena, As such he 
was everywhere worshipped on the highest 
mountains, on whose summits he was con- 
sidered to be enthroned. Of all places the 
‘Thessalian mountain Olympus (g.v,, 1), even 
in the earliest egos, mot with the most 
genoral recognition as the abodo of Zeus and 
of the gods who were associated with him, 
From Zeus come all chenges in the sky or 
the winds; he is the gatherer of the clouds, 
which dispense the fertilizing rain, while 
he is also the thunderer, and the hurler of 
the irresietible lightning. As by the shaking 
of his @gts (g-v.) he causes sudden storm 
and tempest to break forth, so he calms 
the elements again, brightens the sky, and 
sends forth favouring winds. The changea 
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of the seasons also proceed from him as the 
father of the Hours. 

‘As the supreme lord of heaven, he was 
worshipped under the name of Olympian 
Zeusin many of Greece, but especially 
in Olympia, where the Olympian games (g.v.) 
were celebrated in his honour. The cult 
of Zous at the ancient seat of the oracle at 
‘Dodona recognised hig character as dispenser 
of the fertilizing dew. Among the nume- 
rous mountain-cults in the Peloponnesus, 
the oldest and most original was thet of 
the Lycman Zeus, on Mount Lycwus in 
Arcadia, where human beings were actaally 
sacrificed to him in propitiation. (See 
Lycata,) In Attica, again, many festivals 
refer to the god as a personification of the 
powers of nature. Various rites of purifi- 
cation and expiation were observed in his 
honour as the god of wrath (Gr, Maimaktzs), 
in the month Memactérién (Nov.—Dec.) at 
the beginning of the winter storms; while 
towards the end of winter he was wor- 
ship ed ng the gracious god (Gr. Mecilichtds) 
at i stival of the Didsta (q.v.). Among 
lands, 









tho Rhodes and Crete were the 
principal seats of the worship of the sky- 
god; not only his birth, but also his death 
was there celebrated, and even his grave 
was shown, in accordance with the widely 
spread notion that the annual death of 
Neture in winter was the death of the 
god In Asia, the summit of Mount Ida in 
the Troad was especially and beyond all 
other places sacred to Zeus. 

As he presides over the gods and the 
whole of nature, yo also is he the ruler of 
men, who all stand in need of his help, and 
to whom, according to Homer, he weighs 
out their destinies on golden scales (Zi. viii 
69, xxii 209], and distributes good and evil 
out of the two jars which stand in his 
palace, filled the one with good and the 
other with evil gifts {xxiv 527]. But his 
naturel attributes are goodness and love; 
hence Homer caJls him “ the father of gods 
and men.” He gives to all things & good 
beginning and # goodend: he is the saviour 
in all distress: to Zeus the saviour (Gr. 
sdter) it was customary to drink the third 
cup at a meal, and in Athens to sacrifice on 
the last day of the year. From him comes 
everything good, noble, and strong, and 
also bodily vigour and valour, which were 
exhibited in hig honour, particularly at the 
Olympian and Nemean i. He is also 
the giver of victory; indeed the goddess of 
vietory (se Nice), and her brothers and 
sister, Force, Might, and Strife (Gr. Bia, 


ZEUS. 


Kedths, Zélls), are his constant companions. 
From him, as ruler of the world, proceed 
those universal laws which regulate the 
course of all things, and he knows and sees 
everything, the future as well as the past. 
Hence all revelation comes in the first 
instance from him. At times he himself 
announces to mortals his hidden counsels by 
manifold signs, thunder and lightning and 
otber portents in the sky, by birds, espe- 
cially the eagle, which was sacred to him, 
by prophetic voices (see MaNTIKE), an 
special oracles, (Sree Dopona and AMMON.) 
At times he makes nue of other deities for 
this purpose, chiefly of his eon Apollo, 
through whose month he speaks at Delphi 
in particular. Thus the course of the world 
is ordained by him; he is the author and 
prevorver of all order in the life of men. 
conjunction with Thémts, Drké, and 
Néméers, he watches over justice and trath, 
the foundations of human society; in par- 
ticular he is the special god who guards 
the sanctity of the oath; he is also the 
avenger of perjury, the keeper of boundaries 
and of property, the defender of the laws of 
hospitality and the rights of the suppliant. 
But nevertheless to him who has cended 
against the laws of human life, Zeus, as 
the supreme god of atonement, offers the 
er of expiating his guilt by rites of 
purification. As he presides over the family 
and community of the gods, so also he ia 
the chief patron of the family and of all 
communal life, In the former relation he 
was especially worshipped in all branches 
of the family as protector of house and home 
(Gr. herkeids), and defender of the domestic 
hearth (éphestts): in the latter, as the 
shield of the State, eg. in Athens at the 
Diipdtia (g.v.); 98 director of the popular 
assembly and of the council; as the god of 
covenants ; as the source of kingship, whose 
symbol, the sceptre, was traced back to 
him, From him sleo proceed both national 
and pers freedom ; hence a sanctuary 
was dedicated at Athens by freedmen to 
Zeus the Liberator (euth2ris) ; and after 
the battle of Platmaa thanksgiving festival, 
Eleuthérid, was instituted by the allied 
Greeks, which was still celebrated by tho 
Platwans in Roman times, and attended by 
deputies from the other states. Zeus ia to 
the Grecks—as Jupiter (g.v.), who in his 
principal characteristics exactly corresponds 


to is to the Romans,—the essence of 
all divine power, No deity received such 
widespread worship; all the others were, 


in the popular belief, subordinated to him 
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at & gronter or less distance. The active 
Operations of most of the gods appear only 
88 80 outcome of hie being, particularly 
those of his children, amoug whom the 








Q) most oF exus, 
‘Vound at Otvicols (Rome, Vatican.) 


nenrest to him are Athéné and Apollo, his 
favourites, who often seem to be joined with 
their father in the highest union. 

The eagle andthe osk were sacred to 
Zeus; the engle, together with the sceptre 
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forth in the spectator the feeling that no 
earthly dwelling would be adequate for 
such a divinity. The bearded head was 
ornamented with a wreath of olive leaves, 
the victor's prize at Olympis. The upper 
part of the body, mede of ivory, was naked, 
the lower part was wrapped in a golden 
mantle falling from the bis to the feet, 
which, adorned with golden sandals, rested. 
on a footstool. Beside this lay golden liona, 
Tho right hand bore the of victory, 
tho left the sceptre, surmounted by an eagle. 
Like the base, and ‘the whole space around, 
the seat of the throne was decorated with 
various works of art. It was supported by 
figures of the goddesa of victory ; and on 
tho back of the throne, which rose above 
the head of the god, were represented the 
hovering formu of the Honrs and the Graces 
(Pausanias, v 11; Strabo, p. 863}, This 
statue was the model for most of the later 
representatives of Zeus, Arnong those that 
‘are extant tho well-known bust of Zeus 
(fig. 1) found at Otricoli (the ancient Ocrt- 

in Umbria) and now in the Vatican 
Museum, is supposed (ag well as some 
others) to be an imitation of the great work 
of Phidias, In the most direct relation 
to the latter stand the figures of Zeus 
on the coins of Elis (fig. 2). Among the 
atanding statues of Zons the most famoua 





(2) tax oxyurran revs. 
{Coins of ee ume of Hadnsu, from the collecuoms 
™ 


Parte and Florence 


and the lightning, ia also one of his cns- 
tomary attributes. The most famous statue 
of Zons in antiquity was that executed 

Phidtas in gold and ivory for the tem 

at Olympis, It represented the enthroned 
Olympian god, with a divine expression of 
the higbest dignity, and at the vame timo 
with the benevolent mildneas of a aity 
who graciously listens to prayer. igure 
Of the sented He ‘wns about forty feet high ; 
and ainee the base was as high as twelve 
feet, the statue almost touched with its 
crown tho roof of the tample, 60 as to call 

DOA 





Teepectiecls ) 


was the bronze cdlossus, forty cubits (or 
sixty feet) igh, by Lfaippus at Tirentum 
{Phny, N. U2. xxxr¥ 40}, 

Geuris, A celebrated Greek painter of 
the Ionic school, a contemporary of Par- 
rhsfus; he was a native of Heidclea in 
South Italy, and lived till about 400 3.0, at 
different places in Greece, at last, ay it ap- 

aettling in Ephesus, According to 
the accounts of his works which have been 
in contrast to the great mural 

Sater, Polygnétus, he speciaily devoted 
Bimoelf to pesnting on panels. He endea- 

ZZ 


wie 
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youred above all things to make his sub- 
jects attractive by investing them with 
the charm of novelty and grace. He also 
has the merit of having further improved 
the distribution of light and shade, intro- 
dnced by hia elder comtemporaries. Spo- 
cially celebrated was his picture of Helen, 
painted for the tomple of Héra on the Laci- 
nian promontory [Cicero, De Invent. ii 1 § 1}, 
He aimed at the highest degree of illusion. 
As is well known, he is said to have painted 
grapes go naturally that the birds flew to 
peck at them {Pliny, N, H. xxxv 61-66}. 
(Cp. Parruasios.) 

Ziniris (Iéann?s). A Greek historian, 
who lived at Constantinople as chief of the 
imperial bodyguard and first private secre- 
tary to the emperor under Alexius I, Cum- 
nénus. He next became a monk, and com- 
posed 8 history of the world down to 1118 
AD., divided into eighteen books. Its value 
consists in its exact quotations from lost 
works of earlier writers, especially from 


ZONABAS——ZOSIMUS. 


those of Dio Cassius, referring to the 
Empire. The history of his own time he 
Tecorded as an eye-witness, 

Zoelmus. A Greek historian who lived 
as a high officer of State at Constantinople 
in the second half of the 5th century A.D., 
and composed a work, distinguished for ita 
intelligent and liberal views, on the fall of 
the Roman Empire, It is in six books: i, 
giving a sketch of the time from Augustus 
to Diocletian ; ii-iv, a fuller account of 
events down to the division of the Empire 
by Théddduius the Great: v and vi treat 
in greater detail of the period from 395-410; 
the conclusion of book vi is probably want- 
ing, as Zosimus had the intention of con- 
tinuing the history up to his own time. He 
attributes the fall of the Empire in part 
to the overthrow of heathenism and the 
introduction of Christianity, with which. of 
course, he was not acquainted in its purest 
form, but ouly in the degenerate state into 
which jt had sank in tho 4th century, 


NOTE ON ELECTION TO THE OFFICE OF ARCHON (p, 59), 


Tne introduction of the lot in the appointment of administrative offices has in modern 
times heen gonerally ascribed to Clesthéués. Thus E. Curtiug in his Jistory of Grecee 
(i, p. 478, Ward) observes : “To the opinion that at all events it belongs to his period and 
ja connected with his reforms I firmly ndhere, thongh many voices havo been raised 
in favour of the view of Grote, according to which tho election of public officors by 
Jot was not introduced until the time of Pericles.” Bat it has been shown by Fustel 
de Coulanges (La Cité Antique, p. 218) that the lot, being a religious institution, inst be 
of great antiquity. According to Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (c. 8), it was enacted 
‘by Solon that the nino archons should be appointed by lot out of 40 candidates selected 
Dy the tribes. From this and other passages in the same treatine it has been inferred 
that election to the offieo of archon went through the following stages: (1) Prior to 
Draco, the archons were nominated by the Areopagus; (2) under the Draconian constitu- 
tion [nbont 621 B.c.] they were elected by the ecclesia ; (3) under the Solonian constitution 
[about 50 u.c.], so far as it waa not disturbed by internal troubles and revolutions, they 
were chosen by lot from 40 candidates selected by the four tribes; (4) under the consti- 
tution of Cleisthénés [508 u.c.] they were directly elected by the people in the ecclesia; 
(6) after 487 u.c, they were appointed by lot from 100 for, less probably, 500] candidates 
selected by the ten tribes; (6) at some later period (c. 8) the proccss of the lot was 
adopted algo in the preliminary selection by the tribes.” (See also Mr. J, W. Headlam’s 
Election by Lot at Athens, 1891, especially pp. 79, 88, 183.) Tt was in 457 3.c. (ib. 26) 
that the zeugite first became eligible for the office. The duties of the archons are 
enumerated in Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, chaps. 56-61. 


ON GREEK MUSICAL NOTATION, AND ON EXTANT SPECIMENS OF 
GREEK MUSIC (p. 408). 


The ancient Greeks employed a notation of their own, They possessed altogether 67 
symbols, and each of these appears in two forms, ous for singimg and the othor for the 
instruments. The instrumental notes were neually placed below the corresponding notes 
for singing, or just after thom. For the vocal notes the twenty-four letters of the com- 
mon later Ionic alphabet wore used, and for instrumental notation 15 yymbols from 
an old Greek alphabet, without chauge for the two octaves of the diatonic scale, cor- 
responding to the white notes of the modern keyboard; but these letters wore modified 
by accent or other alteration to represent the enbarmonic and chromatic scales. 
These notes ouly indicate height and depth of sound; the duration of cach note iv 
shown in singing by the length of each syllable, above which the note was placed 
like an accent; but for indepeudent instrumental inusic five different degreos of lougth 
were distinguishod, and they were designated above the notes themselves, 

[We now have about eight specimens of ancient music :—(1) the beginning of the 
first Pythian Ode of Pindar, published in the seventeenth cautnry by Kircher, Musirgia, 
i 641, and reprinted in Boockh’s Pindar, De Metris Pindari, xii 12, but goucrally re- 
gorded ag destitute of authority ; (2) hymn to Callipe, and (3) a hymn to Apolio, both 
composed by one Didngsins (9.v., 4); (4) a hymn to Némbsis, nacribed to Mésimédéa 
(g.v.); (5) some short instrumental passages or exercises; (6) an inscription found at 

alles in 1883, giving a musical setting of four short gnomic sentences; (7) a papyrur 
fragment of the music of a chorus of Euripides, Orestes, 338-344; (8) fourteen trag- 
menty found at Delphi in 1893, two of them containing a large a of a hymn to Apollo, 
composed after the ee the Ganls — in 279.0. (first published in Bulletin, 
de correspondance hellénique, xvii 569-610), (2), (3) and (4) were published in 1582, and 
may be geen in Bellermann’s Hymnen des Dionystus w. Mesomedes, 1840, and in Chay 
poll's History of Music, 1874. (5) may be found in Bellermann’s Anonynius, pp. 94-38, 
(6), (7) and (8) are printed and discussed in Monro's Modes of Ancient Greek Music, pp, 
87-94, 130-141. Tha Hymn to Apollo (8) appears to be composod in a modo practically 
identical with the modern minor,] 
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